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In  this  Edition  many  notes  have  been  added.  The  spell- 
ing of  the  names  of  several  English  officers,  and  of  one  for- 
eigner, has  been  corrected.  Not  a  word  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  text,  and  not  a  word  has  been  added  to  it. 

Of  the  notes,  there  are  some  few  which  correct  or  quali- 
fy the  words  of  the  text.  For  a  book  which  chances  to  be 
a  subject  of  controversy,  this  way  of  setting  right  all  mis- 
talies  is,  I  think,  the  fairest  and  best.  Far  froni  hiding  the 
mended  spot,  it  makes  the  newly-found  truth  more  con- 
spicuous than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
glide  quietly  into  the'text.  For  example;  In  one  of  the 
lists  of  wounded  officers,  I  or  my  printers  chanced  to  leave 
out  the  name  of  Colonel  Smith.  Upon  the  omission  be- 
coming known  to  me,  I  attached  to  the  passage  a  mark  of 
reference,  which  seizes  the  eye  of  the  reader  and  carries 
him  to  the  footof  the  page,  where  instantly  he  sees  it  stated 
that  Colonel  Smith  was  one  of  the  wounded.  In  this  way 
the  omitted  fact  is  presented  to  the  reader  more  effectually 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  word  '  Smith'  had  been 
blended  with  the  text,  standing  there  with  thirteen  other 
names. 

But  also,  by  this  method,  I  acknowledge  and  publicly 
record  against  myself  every  single  inaccuracy,  however 
minute  and  trivial,  which  had  struck  me  as  requiring  cor- 
rection when  last  I  went  through  the  book.  Whether  I 
could  have  been  so  venturesome  as  to  do  thus,  if  the  emen- 
dations required  had  been  many  and  important,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say.     As  it  is,  I  am  enabled  to  take  this  meth- 
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od  of  courting  any  criticism  which  may  be  founded  upon 
my  confessions  of  error. 

The  plan,  therefore,  is  a  fair  one ;  but  it  is  also,  I  think, 
very  needful  to  adopt  it,  and  I  will  say  why. 

The  book  is  undergoing  discussion ;  and  in  order  that 
the  conflict  it  raises  may  be  honestly  waged,  it  seems  right 
to  take  care  that  the  subject  of  dispute  shall  not  be  a  shift- 
ing thing — a  thing  shifting  this  way  and  that  under  stress 
of  public  scrutiny. 

Again,  there  is  a  charge  now  pending.  Eightly  or  wrong- 
ly, the  accusers  say  that  in  public  journals — in  journals 
still  sold  under  honorable  titles — the  writers  are  now  and 
then  suffered  to  misstate  the  tenor  of  books ;  and  it  seems 
that  the  printed  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  this 
work  are  put  forward  as  some  of  the  instances  in  which 
misdescription  has  occurred.  1  have  not  myself  taken  the 
pains  which  would  warrant  me  in  declaring  a  resemblance, 
or  a  want  of  resemblance,  between  the  book  and  its  like- 
nesses ;  but  knowing  that  the  charge  has  been  brought,  I 
see  it  to  be  right  that  all  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
judge  the  question  should  have  before  their  eyes  the  very 
text  of  a  book  which  is  the  subject  of  the  alleged  misde- 
scriptions— the  very  text  with  all  its  sins  and  wickedness- 
es, not  having  one  single  word  added,  nor  one  single  word 
withdrawn. 

But,  besides  his  reasons  for  the  course  he  is  taking,  a 
man  may  have  his  motive ;  and  I  acknowledge  that,  with 
me,  a  chief  motive  for  declining  to  alter  the  text  is  this : — 
I  wish  to  keep  a  check  'upon  those  who  might  like  to  be 
able  to  say  that  I  had  materially  altered  the  book.  If  any 
body  shall  try  to  say  such  a  thing  in  defiance  of  the  plan 
I  have  adopted,  he  will  find  himself  painfully  tethered ;  for, 
the  words  of  the  text  standing  fast,  he  will  be  unable  to  range 
beyond  the  circle  of  those  little  matters— matters  chiefly 
minute,  and  of  detail' — which  are  dealt  with  in  a  few  cor- 
rective foot-notes.  Either  he  must  say  what  is  not  true 
under  circumstances  which  make  his  exposure  a  simple 
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task,  or  else  he  will  have  to  l^rowse  upon  such  scant  herb- 
jige  as  is  afforded  by  notes  of  this  sort:— 'No  [not  a 
'squadron] ;  only  one  troop.'  '  No  [not  sixty  years  old] ; 
'only  sixty-four.'  'Here  the  words  "Laurence  and" 
'should  be  inserted,'  'Instead  of  "a  wing,"  read  "the 
'  "  whole.'"  The  first  of  the  commentators  who  found  him- 
self checked  in  this  way  was  thrown  into  so  angry  a  state, 
that  when  I  stood  observing  his  struggles,  I  was  glad  to 
think  of  the  prudence  which  had  led  me  to  keep  him  tied  up. 
I  said  just  now  that  some  of  the  writings  which  purport- 
ed to  give  the  tenor  of  these  volumes  had  been  put  forward 
as  instances  of  unfaithful  description.  I  have  not  enabled 
myself  to  assist  this  inquiry  by  comparing  the  accounts  of 
things  contained  in  the  book  with  the  book  itself;  and  it 
is  not  desirable  for  me  to  do  so,  because  an  author  can 
hardly  expect  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  good  judge  of  what 
is,  or  is  not,  an  honest  abridgment  or  statement  of  his 
words ;  bnt  I  may  be  allowed  to  adduce  two  curious  in- 
stances of  the  errors  into  which  men  may  be  led  by  looking 
to  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  a  book  instead  of 
to  the  book  itself. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  a  stranger,  who  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  Battle  of  the  Alma,  addressed  to  me  a  letter  from 
a  distant  foreign  station,  which  began  thus :  '  Sir,— It  has 
not  been  yet  my  good  fortune  to  see  a  copy  of  your  re- 
cent . . .  work,  the  "Invasion  oftheCrimea,"but  a  critique 
upon  it  in  the'  (here  the  writer  of  the  letter  gives  the  name 
of  his  newspaper)  '  of  the  27th  of  January  last,  purporting 
to  give  an  outline  of  some  parts  of  the  narrative,  contains 
an  assertion,  made  with  reference  to  a  description  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Alma — viz.,  that  under  the  fire  sustained  by 
Lord  Raglan's  Head-Quarter  Staff,  "not  a  man  of  it  re- 
"  ceived  a  scratch,"' — which  I  take  to  be  incorrect.' 
The  writer  proceeds  to  state,  with  admirable  clearness, 
the  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  speak  as  an  eye- 
witness of  what  went  on  with  the  Head-Quarter  Staff,  and 
then   says:  —  'I   presume  to  detail   these  particulars,  in 
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order  to  sKow,  Sir,  that  having  thus,  hke  yourself,  taken 
part  ic,  and  been  an  eye-witness  of,  the  movements  of  the 
Staff  on  the  memorable  day  referred  to,  I  may  venture  to 
point  out  how  far  the  statement  as  to  the  Staff  having 
come  out  of  it  scathleas  seems  to  be  inaccurate ;'  and  the 
writer  then  proceeds  to  prove  to  me,  with  great  clearness 
and  perspicuity,  that  on  the  two  spots  of  ground  which  he 
rightly  and  carefully  describes,  two  ofUcers  of  the  Head- 
Quarter  Staff  were  wounded. 

Supposing  that  his  newspaper  was  guiding  him  faith- 
fully, well  indeed  might  this  critic  remonstrate  with  me  for 
the  inaccuracy  of  which  he  had  been  led  to  suppose  me 
guilty,  because  the  Staff,  so  far  from  coming  off  scathless, 
had  been  more  than  decimated.  When  my  correspondent 
at  that  foreign  station  shall  see  the  book  itself,  he  will 
know  that  I  disclose  this  fully,  giving  the  names  of  the  two 
wounded  officers ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  strange 
if  I  had  omitted  to  do  so,  for  Leslie  and  Weare,  the  two 
Staff  officers  wounded,  were  both  of  them  struck  down  on 
the  part  of  the  field  where  I  was,  and  one  of  them  fell  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  me. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  even  a  careful  and  accurate 
man  who  has  to  put  up  with  his  newspaper's  account  of  a 
book,  at  a  time  when  he  remains  debarred  from  access  to 
the  book  itself,  is  so  misled  by  this  method  of  seeking  for 
the  real  purport  of  a  volume  that  he  thinks  it  is  his  duty 
to  address  the  author  with  a  view  to  correct  a  gross  error — 
a  gross  error  not  existing  in  the  book  itself,  but  appearing 
to  do  so  in  the  mind  of  one  who  receives  bis  account  of  it 
from  a  newspaper. 

On  the  18th  of  March  last,  another  letter  was  written, 
which  I  doubt  not  to  be  also  an  instance  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  a  mind  of  fair  intelligence  by  accounts  purport- 
ing to  give  the  tenor  of  a  book.  When  Captain  Mends 
thought  it  his  duty  to  address  his  letter  to  the  newspaper 
about  the  buoy,  he  introduced  the  subject  by  writing,  and 
Buffering  to  be  printed  and  published,  the  following  words: 
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'  As  I  have  been  referred  to  by  many  as  to  the  truth  of 
'Mr.  Kinglake's  statement  in  his  "Invasion  of  the  Cri- 
'  "  mea,"  "  that  the  landing  of  our  army  at  Old  Fort  was 
'  "  materially  delayed  by  the  willful-  displacement  of  a  buoy 
' "  by  the  French,"  I  feel  called  upon  in  justice,'  etc.  Now 
Captain  Mends  not  only  made  that  statement,  but  suffered 
it  to  be  printed  in  the  newspaper  with  inverted  commas,  ex- 
actly as  given  above.  Well,  those  words  are  not  in  the 
book.  Not  only  ia  there  no  such  passage  in  the  book — 
not  only  is  there  no  assertion  that  '  material  delay  was  oc- 
'  caaioned  by  the  willful  displacement  of  the  buoy  by  the 
'French' — but  the  book  actually  makes  light  of  the  delay, 
saying  that  there  was  'much  less  delay,  and  much  less 
'confusion,  than  might  have  been  expected ;'  and,  far  from 
undertaking  to  assert  that  tiie  displacement  of  the  buoy 
was  willful,  it  goes  out  of  its  way  to  suggest  that  one  of 
the  hypotheses  which  would  account  for  the  displacement 
was  '  sheer  mistake.'  I  can  not  douht  that  Captain  Mends 
intended  to  quote  accurately ;  and  I  account  for  hjs  mis- 
take by  supposing  that,  instead  of  copying  from  the  book 
itself  he  must  have  been  induced  to  give  what  purported  to 
be  a  quotation,  by  taking  his  words  from  one  of  those  print- 
ed representations  of  the  contents  of  the  book  which  were 
current  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  the  news- 
paper. 

I  repeat  that  I  have  done  nothing  toward  that  collation 
of  passages  which  is  necessary  for  determining  whether 
any  given  account  of  the  tenor  of  the  book  is  an  account 
given  in  good  faith;  but  it  struck  me  that  the  above  two 
instances  of  men  who  trusted  to  printed  versions  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  instead  of  to  the  book  itself,  might 
possibly  help  the  inquiry,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  serve  as 
wholesome  examples. 

In  tbe  general  controversy  which  the  book  has  engen- 
dered I  am  not  taking  part,'  but  having  in   my  hands 

'  And  I  hntc  no  present  intention  of  doing  so ;   but  when  I  Eire  my 
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large  means  of  proof  and  disproof,  I  ought,  of  course,  to  aid 
toward  the  attainment  of  right  conclusions  upon  disputed 
matters  of  fact ;  and  it  is  only  with  that  view  that  I  am  now 
going  to  speak — not  of  the  nature  and  spirit,  but — ^of  the  mere 
abundance  of  the  scrutiny  which  the  book  has  undergone. 

The  book  treated  of  such  subjects,  and  of  a  time  so  little 
removed  from  the  present,  that  there  were  great  numbers 
of  publio  men — ministers,  diplomatists,  and  military  and 
naval  ofHeers — who  were  not  only  likely  to  have  strong 
motives  for  narrowly  scrutinizing  the  accuracy  of  the  nar- 
rative, but  were  able  to  speak  upon  some  or  one  of  the  sub- 
jects it  touches  with  the  authority  of  partakers  or  eye-wit- 
nesses. Thence,  as  was  to  be  expected,  there  were  ad- 
dressed to  me  a  quantity  of  communications,  some  personal, 
and  some  by  letter.  In  these  communications,  the  speak- 
ers and  writers  pointed  out  what  they  deemed  to  be  errors 
or  omissions.  In  almost  every  instance  they  made  their 
representations  with  great  precision,  and  with  a  strikingly 
rigid  adherence  to  the  subject-matter.' 

But,  besides  the  authoritative  criticism  of  those  numbers 
of  men  who  had  been  actors  in  the  scenes  described,  there 
was  the  criticism  of  the  periodical  press.  This  was  applied 
to  the  book,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  so  diligently, 
that  already  the  works  of  the  commentators  must  be  many 
times  greater  in  bulk  than  the  original  book.  Of  the  pub- 
lications which  yielded  these  floods  of  comment,  there  were 

long-witTihold  Preface  I  shall  any  why  I  resolved  to  tell  nloud  'tho  transac- 
'  tions  which  brought  ontlie  war.'  The  Preface,  I  think,  will  be  of  the  same 
purport  as  the  one  I  v/ae  prepating  when  I  determined  that  I  would  let  the 
book  appear  iviihont  coverine  it  by  any  profatoiT  Btateioent,  except  what 
was  neoded  for  showing  '  the  sources  of  the  narrative,' 

'  I  inclnde  in  this  category  of  coram nnications  from  individuals  Kome  few 
irbich  also  appeared  in  print ;  as,  for  instance,  one  about  the  age  of  Sir 
George  Brown,  and  the  way  he  carried  his  plumes — anoiher  about  the  ex- 
act rank  with  which  Colonel  Codrington  went  out— and  one  or  two  more  of 
a  less  important  kind ;  but  I  do  so  rightly,  because  these  communications 
had  reached  me  before  the  time  when  they  got  pnblisbed.  I  also  inclnde  in 
this  oategoiy  the  communication  from  Colonel  Norcoft,  bcenuae,  though  his 
letter  appeared  in  a  ncvrspRper,  it  was  a  letter  addressed  lo  me. 
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some  whose  conductors  trusted  mainly  to  public  sources 
for  the  information  on  which  they  rested,  but  there  were 
other  conductors  of  reviews  and  newspapers  who  placed 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  some  public  man — some 
minister,  some  soldier,  some  sailor— who  had  been  wljat  is 
called  '  an  actor  in  the  scene.'  The  criticism  resulting  fix)m 
this  last  method  was  of  a  composite  sort,  for  it  more  or  less 
covertly  uttered  the  notions  of  some  public  man  whose 
reputation  was  at  stake,  but  expressed  them  in  the  name  of 
the  journal  through  whom  he  addressed  the  public  From 
causes  to  which  I  need  not  advert,  the  commentaries  were 
delivered,  not  only  with  great  animation  and  zeal,  but  with 
a  persistency  not  often  applied  to  the  criticism  of  one  mere 
book.  Diligence  of  the  moat  varied  kinds  was  brought  to 
bear;  for  since  the  book  involved  politics  as  well  as  his- 
tory, it  fairly  enough  became  the  subject — not  merely  of 
reviews,  but  also— of  what  they  call  '  articles ;'  and  seeing 
that  it  touched  things  abroad,  correspondents  employed  by 
the  conductors  of  newspapers  in  foreign  capitals  were  en- 
couraged or  suffered  to  remit  their  daily  toil  of  gathering 
'  news,'  and  take  part  for  a  time  with  their  colleagues  at 
home  in  finding  something  to  say  about  this  book.  Fi- 
nally, it  was  made  to  appear,  that  if  an  officer  would  sub- 
mit to  the  condition  of  writing  to  a  newspaper,  and  would 
begin  his  letter  with  a  criticism  upon  the  book  of  a  kind 
approved  by  the  managers,  he  might  append  to  ]iis  com- 
ments a  narrative  of  his  own  achievements,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  his  own  account  of  his  own  deeds  would  be 
read  in  one  day  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  people. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  immense  body,  both  of  au- 
thoritative and  anonymous  criticism,  thus  brought  to  bear 
upon  one  book,  could  hardly  fail  to  show  that  mistakes 
had.  crept  in  here  and  there;  but  if  any  reader  shall  take 
the  pains  to  separate  from  the  bulk  of  the  notes  every  sen- 
tence which  puts  right  an  error,  he  will  be  able  to  judge 
and  say  whether  the  corrections  are  many  and  important, 
or  whether  they  are  scnnty  and  slight. 
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Be  tbat  as  it  may,  I  musb  state  that,  with  the  exceptions 
which  I  shall  presently  enumerate,  I  owe  all  these  correc- 
tions to  the  public  men  and  officers  who  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  communicate  with  me  either  personally  or  by 
letter. 

For  reasons  of  larger  scope  than  those  which  only  apply 
to  the  questioned  worth  of  a  book,  the  public,  I  imagine, 
has  an  interest  in  knowing  what  impression  has  been  made 
upon  these  volumes  by  the  exertions  of  the  periodical 
press.  Certainly  my  own  reading  of  the  criticisms  brought 
to  bear  on  the  book  has  been  not  only  very  imperfect,  but 
has  been  conducted  without  method ;  and  although  I  have 
talien  other  means  besides  my  own  scanty  reading  for 
learning  what  statements  of  mine  upon  matters  of  fact 
have  been  disputed  in  respectable  publications,  I  can  not 
be  sure,  nor  even  indeed  imagine,  that  I  have  dealt  with 
every  contradiction  upon  matters  of  fact  which  has  been 
taken  in  print  to  my  statements.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
when  last  I  went  through  these  volumes  I  did  not  know- 
ingly pass  by  any  error;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  this  safeguard— namely,  that  every  public  writer 
whose  challenge  upon  a  matter  of  fact  I  may  have  failed 
to  notice,  will  not  only  be  able  to  exclaim  against  me  for 
my  neglect  of  his  strictures,  but  will  even  be  likely  to  do 
so,  because  it  is  according  to  nature  that  any  critic  who 
may  have  taken  pains  to  give  to  a  book  this  kind  of  antag- 
onistic assistance  should  be  loth  to  see  his  industry  wasted. 

Now,  then,  to  speak  of  the  corrections  upon  matters  of 
fact  which  I  owe  to  the  periodical  press.  In  writing  a 
book  of  this  kind,  one  naturally  glances  at  many  things 
which  are  not  in  strictness  the  subject  of  the  History, 
Thus,  before  I  came  to  the  time  when  their  actions  brought 
them  strictly  within  the  range  of  this  narrative,  I  glanced 
at  the  antecedent  career  of  several  public  men,  and  in  re- 
ferring to  those  '  tidings  from  the  Danube,'  which  I  spoke 
of  as  stirring  the  public  mind  in  England,  I  suffered  my- 
self to  linger  awhile  on  the  ground  whence  the  tidings  had 
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come.  Well,  in  the  course  of  those  retrospective  glances, 
I  treated  Lord  Stratford's  antecedent  absence  from  Con- 
stantinople as  lasting  full  double  the  number  of  months 
that  it  really  did;  I  said  that,  in  1836,  St  Arnaud  entered 
for  the  third  time  into  'the  raihtary  profession,'  when  I 
ought  rather  to  have  said  that  he  entered  for  the  third 
time  '  upon  the  career  of  an  officer  serving  with  troops ;'  I 
spoke  of  Lieutenant  Glyn  and  his  seamen  as  coming  up 
from  the  sea  with  some  gunboats,  whereas  I  ought  to  have 
said  that  the  gunboats  they  used  at  Giurgevo  were  lying 
in  the  river  beforehand ;  and  finally,  I  spoke  of  General 
Airey  as  returning  from  Canada  to  England  upon  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  whereas  I  ought  to  have  said  that  he 
came  back  some  months  before.  These  four  mistakes  were 
pointed  out,  the  first  three  of  them  by  respectable  English 
journals,  and  the  fourth  by  an  American  newspaper.  So 
fiir  as  concerns  my  retrospective  glances  at  things  not 
falling  within  the  strict  limits  of  -tho  History,  these  are,  I 
think,  all  the  corrections  which  I  owe  to  the  zeal  of  the 
press. 

Well,  but  what  impression  has  public  criticism  made 
upon  the  rest  of  the  book?  What  (properly)  historical 
errors  have  owed  their  correction  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
periodica]  press  ? 

They  are  as  follows:  —  'Garan'  should  be  'Gagarin;' 
Captain  '  Schane'  should  be  Captain  '  Schaw ;'  '  Luxmorc' 
should  be 'Luxmoore;'  '  Bisaet' should  be  '  Bissett ;'  'Wool- 
'  combe'  should  be  '  Wollocombe ;'  '  Montagu'  should  bo 
'  Montague." 

'  Tho  press  nlso  suggested  four  perfecllj  just  con'cctions  in  regard  to  tho 
following  matters : — The  rank  with  which  Colonol  Codriiiglon  went  ont; 
tho  wrongly-spelled  name  of '  Stncey  ;'  the  omiseion  of  Colonel  Smith  from 
thelistof  wonnded;  the  miaspQlting which garo  'Wnrdlow'insteadof 'Wnrd- 
*  Ihw  ;'  and  the  error  about  Sir  George  Brown's  exact  age,  and  the  way  ho 
carried  liis  plumes;  but  these  corrections  had  been  previonsly  supplied  to 
me  by  means  of  private  communication,  anii  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  do 
not  place  them  in  the  above  enumeration  of  the  corrections  which  I  owe  to 
the  periodical  press. 
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For  tbcso  corrections  I  am  indebted  to  tbe  conductors  of 
an  eminent  English  newspaper.' 

I  ^ill  repeat  that  there  may,  and  there  must  be,  num- 
bers of  printed  challenges  upon  questions  of  fact  with 
which  I  have  not  become  acquainted ;  and  there  may  be 
others  which  I  have  heard  of  and  forgotten  ;  but  the  above, 
I  believe,  are  the  only  corrections  supplied  by  the  period- 
ical press  which  I  have  hitherto  seen  fit  to  adopt. 

What  then  did  I  do  with  all  the  rest  of  those  charges  of 
error  in  matter  of  fact  which  were  brought  against  me  by 
the  press?  Well,  I  looked  through  the  book,  and  where  I 
observed  a  statement  which  I  knew  at  the  time  to  have 
been  denied,  I  did  this :  By  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
where  a  challenged  assertion  occurred,  I  supplied  a  suffic- 
ing portion  of  the  proofs  by  ■which  I  support  my  state- 
ment. Of  the  soundness  and  cogency  of  the  proofs  thus 
produced,  it  will  be  for  the  public  to  judge.  They  arc  al!, 
or  nearly  all,  documentary. 

But,  besides  the  unnumbered  strangers  and  friends  who 
have  addressed  to  me  private  communications  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  book,  and  besides  the  whole  host  of  those  who 
speak  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  periodical 
press,  there  is  one  persistent  scrutinizer  who  (so  far  as  con- 
cerns all  questions  of  dry  fact)  has  hitherto  proved  more 
formidable  than  all.  He  alone  has  succeeded  in  proving 
that,  here  and  there,  there  is  a  mistake^slight  enough  per- 
haps in  itself,  but — occurring  in  a  place  where,  to  point  to 
it,  is  to  fix  upon  the  part  of  the  narrative  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, a  small,  yet  ugly  blemish.  For  some  years  this  cav- 
iler  took  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  book,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  still  wishes  well  to  it ;  but,  in  his  deter- 
mination to  insist  upon  strict  accuracy  without  the  least 
regard  for  the  flow  of  the  narrative,  he  is  steadfast  and  pit- 

'  The  misspelling  of  the  name  of  '  Garan'  for  '  Gagarin'  was  poinled  out 
by  the  eorvespondent  of  the  newspaper  acting  at  Constantinople.  The  other 
mlEspellings  of  niimes  were  indicated  in  ono  of  the  many  reviews  of  the  book 
which  appeoi'ed  in  the  same  joamal. 
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iless.  What  makes  his  scrutiny  so  formidable  is,  tliat — 
without  the  least  merit  on  his  part — he  has  chanced  to  be- 
come possessed — nay,  is  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  possessed- — of  the  knowledge,  the  constantly-aecrti- 
ing  knowledge,  which  enables  him  to  find  fault  with  effect. 
This  persistent,  implacable  critic  is  no  other  than  the  au- 
thor himself. 

Of  the  way  in  which  I  break  in  and  find  fault  with  the 
book  wherever  truth  bids  me  do  so,  I  can  best  speak  by 
giving  a  single  example.  Guided  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
narrative  of  the  operations  of  his  brigade  at  the  Alma,  I 
narrated  the  advance  of  the  79th  Highlanders  against  the 
flank  of  a  Russian  column  then  marching  across  its  front, 
and — catching  animation  from  that  strangly  kindling  pow- 
er with  which  Lord  Clyde  used  to  speak  of  these  scenes — 
I  said  that  the  79th  '  sprang  at  the  flank'  of  the  Russian 
column.  I  never  knew  of  any  body  except  myself  who 
ever  found  fault  with  the  accuracy  of  the  sentence.  But  it 
happened  that,  long  after  the  publication  of  the  book,  and 
for  a  purpose  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  movement  in 
question.  Lord  Clyde,  one  day,  brought  me  a  paper,  writ- 
ten by  an  officer  of  the  79th,  and  containing  more  minute 
details  of  the  advance  of  the  regiment  than  had  previously 
come  to  my  knowledge.  T'rom  these  details  I  gathered 
that,  although  the  79th  had  advanced  exactly  in  the  direc- 
tion I  described,  and  against  the  flank  of  the  Russian  bat- 
talions then  marching  across  its  front,  it  had  advanced 
more  deliberately  than  I  had  supposed.  I  no  sooner  read 
this  than  I  felt  that  my  expression, '  sprang  at  the  flank,' 
indicated  a  greater  swiftness  of  attack  than  was  consistent 
with  the  bare  truth,  and  therefore  needed  to  be  qualified. 
Lord  Clyde  did  not  agree  with  me;  he  thought  the  expres- 
sion sufficiently  accurate,  and  deprecated  the  notion  of  my 
qualifying  the  words ;  but  I  was  steadfast  in  my  determi- 
nation to  show  what  I  myself  judged  to  be  the  very  truth, 
and  therefore  it  is  that,  by  a  qualifying  note,  I  willfully 
mar  and  deface  the  sentence  to  which  I  append  it     This 
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is  only  one  example  of  the  rigor  with  which  the  book  is 
treated  by  its  author. 

And  here  I  may  say  that,  in  order  to  substantiate  dis- 
puted statements,  I  have  not  been  always  obliged  to  re- 
open the  stores  of  information  on  which  I  founded  my  as- 
sertions. In  many,  and  I  think  in  most  instances,  I  was 
saved  the  need  of  going  back  to  papers  long  out  of  my 
sight,  by  the  firm  love  of  justice  which  brought  men  who 
had  observed  that  I  was  wrongly  contradicted  to  come  for- 
ward of  their  own  accord  and  lay  before  me  the  private 
letters  and  journals  of  eye-witnesses  in  support  of  the  state- 
ments I  had  made.  Of  the  written  documents  on  which  I 
based  the  narrative,  I  can  say  that,  for  the  most  part,  I 
have  hitherto  kept  them  in  reserve. 

Until  after  the  publication  of  the  book,  I  think  I  was  as 
much  inclined  as  the  generality  of  men  to  be  doubtful  of 
the  possibility  of  getting  very  close  to  historical  truth  ;  and 
I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  occurrences  of  a  battle-field  are 
especially  hard  to  seize ;  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
supply  of  fresh,  confirming  proof  by  which  I  -now  find  my- 
self supported,  has  done  something  toward  lessening  any 
tendency  I  had  toward  this  kind  of  historical  scepticism. 
When  the  first  edition  of  the  book  was  published,  I  had 
never  seen  the  private  journal  and  letters  of  Colonel  Hood, 
the  officer  who  commanded  the  Grenadier  Guards  at  the 
Alma,  nor  the  clear  and  straightforward  narrative  of  Sir 
Charles  Bussell,  of  the  same  regiment.  I  was  without  that 
letter  of  Colonel  Percy  of  the  same  regiment,  to  which  (as 
will  he  gathered  from  the  notes)  I  attach  great  worth.  I 
had  never  seen  that  journal  of  Colonel  Annesley  of  the 
Pusileer  Guards,  which  tells  me  the  story  so  naturally  and 
so  well,  that  to  glance. through  the  written  words  is  more 
like  listening  than  reading.  I  had  never  seen  the  rough, 
life-like  letters  of  Colonel  Yea,  nor  the  short  telling  letter 
of  Colonel  Aldworth.  Yet,  when  all  this  authentic  testi- 
mony of  eye-witnesses  is  laid  before  me,  I  find  it  confirm- 
ing what  I  had  asserted  in  print  some  months  before.     See- 
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ing  this,  I  can  not  but  think  that — even  in  the  bLattle-field 
— there  is  truth,  after  all,  to  be  found. 

If  I  might  bo  suffered  to  press  this  view  for  a  moment 
more  by  giving  a  chosen  instance  of  the  way  in  which  it 
applies  to  ray  own  narrative,  I  would  venture  to  speak  of 
one  only  among  those  several  pieces  of  testimony  by  which 
I  now  support  my  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Grena- 
dier  Guards  at  the  Alma.  I  support  what  I  say  of  the  bat- 
talion by  giving  extracts  from  the  journal  and  private  let- 
ters of  its  honored  chief,  Colonel  Hood.  These  extracts 
correspond  so  closely  with  the  tenor  of  the  narrative,  that 
the  reader  would  be  likely  to  say — 'That  journal  and 
'  those  letters  were  evidently  the  authority  on  which  the  au- 
'  thor  based  his  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Grenadier 
'  Guards,'  It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  I  never  saw  the  jour- 
nal, nor  the  letters,  and  never  knew  any  thing  of  their 
tenor,  until  after  the  publication  of  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  this  book.  It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Grosvenor 
Hood  (the  widow  of  him  whose  achievement  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alma  had  won  so  large  a  share  of  ray  attention)  re- 
solved to  give  rae  fresh  means  of  substantiating  the  narra- 
tive, by  placing  in  my  hands  the  treasured  words  which 
were  written  to  her  from  the  banks  of  the  Alma.' 

Now,  when  it  is  seen  that  I  make  a  series  of  statements 
—of  statements  planted  thick  with  particulars — in  .regard 
to  the  operations  of  a  given  battalion  at  the  Alma,  and 
that,  after  the  publication,  there  comes  to  light  a  private 
record  written  on  the  field  of  the  battle  by  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  battalion — a  record  confirming  almost  sen- 

'Tliis  slie  did  wilh  the  full  npprovnl  of  Lord  Hood,  the  present  head  of 
the  family.  I  may  here  say  (though  1  think  I  have  clearly  explained  it  in 
the  foot-note,  vol.  it.  p.  HI)  that  the  order  with  respect  to  which  Colonel 
Hood  wrote,  '  Thank  God  I  disobeyed !'  was  not  an  order  given  by  the  Di- 
visional General  H.E.H.  Che  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Colonel  Hood  haii  hecn 
direcWd  by  General  Bentinck  to  conform  to  any  movements  on  iiis  left,  and 
it  was  only  by  being  applied  to  the  event  which  afterward  happened — viz., 
the  temporary  retreat  of  the  FuaileerGuai'ds-— that  Genei-al  Bcntinck's  older 
became  in  eSecC  nn  order  directing  Colonel  Hood  to  retreat. 
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teuce  by  sentenco  the  account  I  give  ia  my  narrative — it 
is  plainly  a  sound  deduction  to  say,  that  the  coincidence 
between  the  two  accounts  must  result  from  the  accuracy  of 
both.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  an  inference  of  wider 
scope  than  that  may  fairly  be  drawn ;  for  surely  in  the 
mind  of  any  body  who  shall  be  seeking  after  truth  with 
the  aid  of  accustomed  principles,  the  appearance  of  new 
and  confirmatory  proofs  of  this  sort  will  not  only  establish 
the  particular  assertion  to  which  he  finds  them  appendei3, 
but  will  even  tend  to  strengthen  his  trust  in  other  parts  of 
the  book. 

Note.— The  additional  notes  of  Hie  author  in  the  secoml,  third  and  fourth 
editions,  iviil  he  found  at  the'cloao  of  the  volume,  uadci'  the  liead  of  Kotes 
TO  FouiiiH  Eehiob. 
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5  I  had  determined  to  write  any  account  of  the 
war,  there  were  grounds  from  which  many  inferred  that  a 
task  of  this  kind  would  be  mine ;  and  I  may  say  that,  from 
the  hour  of  their  landing  on  the  enemy's  coast  close  down 
to  the  present  time,  men,  acting  under  this  conviction,  have 
been  giving  me  a  good  deal  of  their  knowledge. 

In  1856  Lady  Baglan  placed  in  my  hands  the  whole  mass 
of  the  papers  which  Lord  Eagtan  had  with  him  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Having  done  this,  she  made  it  her  request 
that  I  would  cause  to  be  published  a  letter  which  her  hus- 
band addressed  to  her  a  few  days  before  his  death.'  All 
else  she  left  to  me.  Time  passed ;  and  no  history  founded 
upon  these  papers  was  given  to  the  world.  Time  still  pass- 
ed away ;  and  it  chanced  to  me  to  hear  that  people  who 
longed  for  the  dispersion  of  what  they  believed  to  be  false- 
hoods, were  striving  to  impart  to  Lady  Raglan  the  not  un- 
natural impatience  which  all  this  delay  had  provoked.  But, 
with  a  singlene^  of  purpose  and  a  strength  of  will  which 
remind  one  of  the  great  soldier  who  was  her  father's  broth- 
er, she  answered  that,  the  papers  having  once  been  placed 
under  my  control,  she  would  not  disturb  me  with  expres- 
sions of  impatience,  nor  suffer  any  one  else  to  do  so  with 
her  assent.  I  can  not  be  too  grateful  to  her  for  her  gener- 
ous and  resolute  trustfulness.  If  these  volumes  are  late,  the 
whole  blame  rests  with  me.  If  they  arc  reaching  the  light 
too  soon,  the  fault  is  still  mine. 

Knowing  Lord  Eaglan's  habits  of  business,  knowing  his 
■.S.V  in  its  proper  jiloce,  though 
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tendency  to  connect  all  pulDlic  transactions  witli  the  labors 
of  the  desk,  and  finding  in  no  part  of  the  correspondence 
the  least  semblance  of  any  thing  like  a  chasm,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that,  of  almost  every  thing  concerning  the  business 
of  the  war  which  was  known  to  Lord  Raglan  himself,  there 
lies  in  the  papers  before  mc  a  clear  and  faithful  record. 

In  this  mass  of  papers  there  are — not  only  all  the  mili- 
tary Reports  which  were  from  time  to  time  addressed  to  tho 
Commander  of  the  English  army  by'the  generals  and  other 
officers  serving  under  him  (including  their  holograph  nar- 
ratives of  the  part  they  had  been  taking  in  the  battles),  but 
also  Lord  Raglan's  official  and  private  correspondence  with 
sovereigns  and  their  ambassadors ;  with  ministers,  generals, 
and  admirals ;  with  the  French,  with  the  Turks,  with  the 
Sardinians;  with  public  men,  and  oflicial  functionaries  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions ;  with  adventurers,  with  men  pro- 
pounding wild  schemes,  with  dear  and  faithful  friends.' 
Circumstances  had  previoualy  made  me  acc[uainted  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  more  important  information  thus  laid  be- 
fore me ;  but  there  is  a  completeness  in  this  body  of  authen- 
tic records  which  enables  me  to  tread  with  more  confidence 
than  would  have  been  right  or  possible  if  1  had  had  a  less 
perfect  survey  of  the  knowledge  which  belonged  to  head- 
quarters. And,  so  methodical  was  Lord  Eaglan,  and  so  well 
was  he  served  by  Colonel  Steele,  his  military  secretary,  that 
all  this  mass  of  authentic  matter  lies  ranged  in  perfect  or- 
der. The  strategic  plans  of  the  much-contriving  Emperor 
— still  carrying  the  odor  of  the  Havanas  which  aid  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Tuileries — are  ranged  with  all  due  care,  and 
can  bo  got  at  in  a  few  moments;  but,  not  less  carefully 
ranged,  and  equally  easy  to  find,  is  the  rival  scheme  of  the 
enthusiastic  nosologist  who  advised  that  the  Russians  should 

'  I  Iiaro  never  looked  at  it  since  1856,  but  it  struelt  me  then,  that  tlie  let- 
ter which  Mv.  Sidney  Herbert  addressed  to  Lord  Eafilan  in  the  winter  of  the 
Urst  campaign  was  the  very  ideal  of  wliat,  in  snch  circum stances,  might  be 
ivritten  by  an  English  statcsmnn  who  dearly  loved  his  friend,  but  who  loved 
his  country  yet  more. 
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be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  malaria,  and  the  elaborate  pro- 
posal of  the  English  general  who  submitted  a  plan  for  tak- 
ing Sebastopol  with  bows  and  arrows.  Here  and  there,  the 
neatness  of  the  arranging  hand  is  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  fiery  contents  of  the  papers  arranged ;  for,  along  with 
reports  and  returns,  and  things  precise,  the  most  hurried 
scrawl  of  the  commander  who  writes  to  his  chief  under 
stress  of  deep  emotion  lies  flat,  and  hushed,  and  docketed. 
It  would  seem  as  though  no  paper  addressed  to  the  English 
Head-Quarters  was  ever  destroyed  or  mislaid. 

With  respect  to  my  right  to  make  public  any  of  the  pa- 
pers intrusted  to  mc,  I  have  this — and  this  only — to  say : 
circumstances  have  enabled  me  to  know  who  ought  to  be 
consulted  before  any  State  Paper  or  private  letter  hitherto 
kept  secret  is  sent  abroad  into  the  world ;  and,  having  this 
knowledge,  I  have  done  what  I  judge  to  be  right. 

The  papers  intrusted  to  me  by  Lady  Raglan  contain  a 
part  only  of  the  knowledge  which— without  any  energy  on 
my  part — I  was  destined  to  have  cast  upon  me ;  for,  when 
it  became  known  that  the  papers  of  the  English  Head-Quar- 
ters were  in  my  hands,  and  that  I  was  really  engaged  -in  the 
task  which  rumor  had  prematurely  assigned  to  me,  informa- 
tion of  the  highest  value  was  poured  in  upon  me  from  many 
quarters.  Nor  was  this  all.  Great  as  was  the  quantity  of 
information  thus  actually  imparted  to  me,  I  found  that  the 
information  which  lay  at  my  command  was  yet  more  abun- 
dant; for  I  do  not  recollect  that  to  any  one  man  in  this 
country  I  have  ever  expressed  any  wish  for  the  information 
which  he  might  be  able  to  give  me,  without  receiving  at 
once  what  I  believe  to  be  a  full  and  honest  disclosure  of  all 
he  could  tell  on  the  subject.'     This  facility  embarrassed  me ; 

'  In  one  of  the  EevEews  for  April,  1863,  there  appeared  this ; — '  Indeed,  wo 
'  believe  tliat  access  [to  the  onpablished  portion  of  the  political  correspond- 
'ence]  was  refosed  to  him  [Mr.  Kinelake]  bj  the  Foreign  Office.'  In  the 
number  of  the  same  Review  which  was  pnblished  in  the  following  Jniy, 
there,  appeared  a  Fostscriptnra  or  Note  in  reference  to  the  above  statement. 
After  showing  my  ground  of  complaint  in  regard  to  another  misstatement 
of  fact  which  I  lind  called  upon  the  editor  of  the  Review  to  withdraw,  the 
roslscri|)tum  or  Note  sajs  as  fulloiva  ; — 'lie  [Mr. Kinglake]  also  informs  us. 
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for  I  never  could  find  that  there  was  any  limit  to  my  pow- 
er of  getting  at  what  was  known  in  this  country,  I  rarely 
asked  a  question  without  eliciting  something  which  added, 
more  or  less,  to  my  labor,  and  tended  to  cause  delay. 

And  now  I  have  that  to  state  whichwill  not  surprise  my 
own  countrymen,  but  which  still,  in  the  eyes  of  the  for- 
eigner, will  seem  to  be  passing  strange.  For  some  years, 
our  statesmen,  our  admirals,  and  our  generals  have  known 
that  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  English  Head-Quar- 
ters was  in  my  hands,  and  very  many  of  them  have  from 
time  to  time  conversed  and  corresponded  with  me  on  the 
business  of  the  war.  Yet  I  declare  I  do  not  remember  that 
any  one  of  these  public  men  has  ever  said  to  me  that  there 
was  any  thing  which,  for  the  honor  of  our  arms,  or  for  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  it  would  be  well  to  keep  concealed. 
Every  man  has  taken  it  for  granted  that  what  is  best  for 
the  repute  of  England  is  the  truth, 

I  have  received  a  most  courteous,  clear,  and  abundant 
answer  to  every  inquiry  which  I  have  ventured  to  address 
to  any  French  Commander ;  and  indeed  the  willingness  to 
comm.unicate  with  ine  from  that  quarter  was  so  strong,  that 
an  officer  of  great  experience,  and  highly  gifted  with  all  the 
qualities  which  make  an  accomplished  soldier,  was  dispatch- 
ed to  this  country  with  instructions  to  impart  ample  state- 
ments to  me  respecting  some  of  the  operations  of  the  French 
army.  I  seize  upon  this  occasion  of  acknowledging  the 
advantage  I  derived  from  the  admirably  lucid  statements 
which  were  furnished  to  me  by  this  highly-instntcted  offi- 
cer; and  I  know  that  those  friends  of  mine  to  whom  I  had 
the  honor  of  presenting  him  will  join  with  me  in  express- 
ing the  gratification  which  we  all  derived  from  his  society. 

I  thought  it  right  to  apprise  the  authorities  of  the  French 
War  Department,  that,  if  they  desired  it,  the  journals  of 

'  chnt  ncuess  to  tlio  nnpitblislied  political  correspondence,  relating  to  tbe 
'cniieca  of  the  wax,  wns  not  refused  to  liim  by  the  Foreign  OlHce  (as  wa 
'  bod  1>een  ted  to  believe),  inasmucb  as  he  made  no  nppliciLtioti  to  obtain  it. 
'  As  Ml-.  Kingbiko  has  exprcsseil  to  ns  his  desii-e  that  theao  two  points  slioiilti 
'  be  explained,  ivc  rendilj-  cumply  with  iiis  voquost.' 
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their  divisions,  and  any  other  unpublished  papers  in  their 
War-Office  which  they  might  be  pleased  to  show,  would  be 
looked  over  by  a  gifted  friend  of  mine,  now  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  kindly  offered  to  under- 
take this  task  for  me.  The  French  authorities  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  my  offer;  but  any  obscurity  which  might 
otherwise  have  resulted  from  this  concealment  has  been  ef- 
fectually dispersed  by  the  information  I  afterward  obtained 
from  Russian  sources. 

Of  all  the  materials  on  which  I  found  my  account  of  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  hardly  any  have  been  more  valuable  to 
me  than  the  narratives  of  the  three  Divisional  Generals  who 
there  held  command  under  Prince  Mentschikoff.  The  gift- 
ed young  Russian  officer  who  obtained  for  nie  these  deeply 
interesting  narratives,  and  who  kindly  translated  them  from 
their  Russian  originals,  has  not  only  conferred  upon  me  an 
important  favor,  but  has  also  done  that  which  will  uplift 
the  repute  of  the  far-famed  Russian  infantry,  by  helping  to 
show  to  Europe  the  true  character  of  the  conflict  which  it 
sustained  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma. 

My  knowledge  respecting  the  battles  of  Balaclava  and 
Inkerman,  and  the  subsequent  fights  before  Sebastopol,  is 
stdl  incomplete,  and  I  shall  welcome  any  information  re- 
specting these  eonfliets  which  men  may  be  pleased  to  in- 
trust to  me.  From  the  Russians  especially,  I  hope  that  I 
may  receive  communications  of  this  kind.  Their  defense 
of  Sebastopol  ranges  high  in  the  annals  of  warfare,  and  I 
imagine  that  the  more  the  truth  is  known,  the  more  it  will 
redound  to  the  honor  of  the  Russian  arms. 

I  do  not  in  general  appeal  for  proof  to  my  personal  ob- 
servation, but  I  have  departed  from  this  abstinence  in  two 
or  three  instances  where  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  might  pre- 
vent a  wiiste  of  controversial  energy  by  saying  at  once  that 
the  thing  told  had  been  seen  or  heard  by  myself. 

With  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  work  which  is  founded 
upon  unpublished  documents  and  private  information,  I  had 
intended  at  one  time — not  to  give  the  documents  nor  the 
names  of  my  informants,  nor  the  words  they  have  written 
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or  Spoken,  but — to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  statements  on 
which  I  rely ;  as,  for  instaucc,  to  say  ia  notes  at  the  foot  of 
a  page,  '  The  Eaglan  Papers,'  '  Letter  from  an  officer  en- 
'  gaged,' '  Oral  statement  made  to  me  by  one  who  was  pres- 
'ent,'  and  the  like.  But,  upon  reflection,  I  judged  that  I 
could  not  venture  to  do  this.  When  a  published  authority 
is  referred  to,  any  want  of  correspondence  between  the  as- 
sertion and  the  proof  can  be  detected  by  a  reader  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  ascend  to  the  originals ;  but  I  do  not  like  to 
assert  that  a  document  or  a  personal  narrative  withheld  (for 
the  present)  from  this  wholesome  scrutiny  is  the  designated, 
yet  hidden  foundation  of  a  statement  which  I  make  freely, 
in  my  own  way,  and  in  my  own  language.  So  although, 
when  I  found  my  statements  upon  a  Parliamentary  Paper 
or  a  published  book,  I  commonly  give  my  authority,  yet,  so 
far  as  concerns  that  part  of  the  work  which  is  based  upon 
unpublished  writings  or, private  information — and  this  ap- 
plies to  an  important  part  of  the  first,  and  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  second  volume — I  in  general  make  no  refer- 
ence to  the  grounds  on  which  I  rely.  Hereafter  it  may  be 
otherwise ;  but,  for  the  present,  this  portion  of  the  book 
must  rest  upon  what,  after  all,  is  the  chief  basis  of  our  his- 
torical knowledge — must  rest  upon  the  statement  of  one 
who  had  good  means  of -knowing  the  truth.  In  the  mean 
while,  I  shall  keep  and  leave  ready  the  clew  by  which  in 
some  later  time,  and  without  farther  aid  from  me,  my  state- 
ments may  be  traced  to  their  sources. 

For  a  period  of  now  several  years  my  knowledge  of  what 
I  undertake  to  narrate  has  been  growing  more  and  more 
complete.  Far  from  gathering  assurance  at  the  sight  of  the 
progress  thus  made,  I  am  rather  led  to  infer  that  approach- 
es which  eontmued  so  long  might  continue  perhaps  still 
longer,  and  it  is  not  without  a  kind  of  reluctance  that  I 
pass  from  the  tranquil  state  of  one  who  is  absorbing  the 
truth,  to  thit  of  a  m  m  who  at  last  stands  up  and  declares 
it.     But  the  time  his  now  come. 

A.  W.  KiNGLAKK. 

I2.?(   Tones"  PI  ire,  London, -\st  .TmJiory,  18C3. 
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INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  tlio  middle  of  tliis  century  the  peninsula  which  divides 
ciiiaea  *^'^  Euxiiic  froiii  the  Sea  of  Azoff  was  an  almost  for- 
gotten land,lyiiig  out  of  the  chief  paths  of  merchants 
and  travelers,  and  far  away  from  all  the  capital  cities  of  Ohris- 
tendom.  Rarely  any  one  went  thither  from  Paris,  or  Vienna, 
or  Bei-lin :  to  reach  it  from  London  was  a  harder  task  than  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  a  man  of  office  receiving  in  tliis  distant 
province  hia  orders  dispatched  fi-om  St.  Petersburg  was  the 
servant  of  masters  who  governed  him  from  a  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand miles, 

Along  the  course  of  the  little  rivers  which  seamed  the 
ground,  there  were  villages  and  narrow  belts  of  tilled  land, 
with  gardens,  and  fruitful  vineyards ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
the  Chersonese  was  a' wilderness  of  steppe  or  of  mountain  range 
much  clothed  toward  the  west  with  tall  stiff  grasses,  and  the 
stems  of  a  fragrant  herb  like  southernwood.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  were  of  Tartar  descent,  but  they  were  no  longer  in 
the  days  when  nations  trembled  at  the  coming  of  the  Golden 
Horde;  and  though  they  were  of  the  Moslem  faith,  their  re- 
ligion had  lost  its  warlike  fire.  Blessed  with  a  dispensation 
from  military  service,  and  far  away  from  the  accustomed  bat- 
tle-fields of  Europe  and  Asia,  they  lived  in  quiet,  knowing  little 
of  war,  except  what  tradition  could  faintly  carry  down  from 
old  times  in  low  monotonous  chants.  In  their  husbandry  they 
were  more  governed  by  the  habits  of  their  ancestor  than  by 
the  nature  of  the  land  which  had  once  fed  the  people  of  Athens, 
for  they  neglected  tillage,  and  clung  to  pastoral  life.  Watch- 
ing fiocks  and  herds,  they  used  to  I'emain  on  the  knolls  very 
still  for  long  hours  together,  and  when  theymoved,  they  strode 
over  the  hills  in  their  slow-flowing  robes  with  something  of 
the  forlorn  majesty  of  peasants  descended  from  wan-iors.  They 
wished  for  no  change,  and  they  excused  their  content  in  their 

Vol.  l.—B 
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simple  way  by  saying  that  for  three  generations  their  race  had 
lived  happy  under  the  Czars.' 

But  afterward,  and  for  reasons  unknown  to  the  shepherds, 
the  chief  Powers  of  the  eai-th  began  to  break  in  upon  these 
peaceful  scenes.  France,  England,  and  Turkey  were  the  in- 
vaders, and  these  at  a  later  day  were  re-enforced  by  Sardinia, 
With  the  whole  might  which  she  could  put  forth  in  a  province 
far  removed  from  her  military  centre,  Russia  stood  her  ground. 
The  strife  lasted  a  year  and  a  half,  and  for  twelve  months  it 
raged. 

And  with  this  invasion  there  came  something  more  than 
what  men  saw  upon  the  battle-fields  of  the  contending  armies. 
In  ouo  of  the  Allied  States,  the  people,  being  free  of  speech  and 
having  power  over  the  judgment  of  their  rulers,  were  able  to 
take  upon  themselves  a  great  share  of  the  business  of  the  war. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  whole  breadth  of  Europe  divided  this 
people  from  the  field  of  strife.  By  means  unknown  before, 
they  giuned  fitful  and  vivid  glimpses  of  the  battle  and  the 
siege,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  camp  and  bivouac,  and  the  last 
dismal  scenes  of  the  hospital  tent;  and  being  thus  armed  from 
day  to  day  with  fresh  knowledge,  and  feelmg  conscious  of  a 
wai-like  strength  exceeding  by  a  thousand  fold  the  strength 
expressed  by  the  mere  numbers  of  their  army,  they  thronged 
in,  and  made  their  voice  heard,  and  became  partakers  of  tho 
counsels  of  State.  The  scene  of  the  conflict  was  mahil^  their 
choice.  They  enforced  the  invasion.  They  watched  it  hour 
by  hour.  Through  good  and  evil  days  they  sustained  it,  and 
■when  by  the  yielding  of  their  adversary  the  strife  was  brought 
to  an  end,  they  seemed  .to  pine  for  more  fighting.  Yet  they 
had  witnessed  checkered  scenes.  They  counted  theh"  ai-my  on 
the  main  land.  They  watched  it  over  the  sea.  They  saw  it 
land.  They  followed  its  march.  They  saw  it  in  action.  They 
tasted  of  the  joy  of  victory.  Then  came  the  time  when  they 
had  to  bear  to  see  their  army  dying  upon  a  bleak  hill  from  cold 
and  want.  In  their  angnish  this  people  strove  to  know  their 
General.  They  had  seen  him  in  the  liour  of  battle,  and  their 
hearts  had  bonnded  with  pride.  They  saw  him  now  command- 
ing a  small  force  of  wan,  feeble,  dying  men,  yet  holding  a  strong 
enemy  at  bay,  and  comporting  himself  as  though  he  were  the 
chief  of  a  strong  besieging  army.  They  hardly  knew  at  the 
time  that  for  forty  days  the  fate  of  two  armies  and  the  lasting 

'  The  vLllngers  of  Eskcl  (on  the  Katchu)  declared  this  to  ma  on  the  28d 
of  Scplcmber,  1854,  and  the  date  gives  vnlue  to  the  acknowledgment,  for 
those  villngcr's  had  been  witnessing  tho  confuaon  and  seeming  riiin  of  tho 
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fame  and  relative  strength  of  great  nations  were  hanging  upon 
the  quality  of  one  man's  mind.  Tormented  with  grief  and 
anger  for  the  cruel  sufferings  of  their  countrymen,  they  turned 
upon  the  Chief  with  questioning  looks,  and  seeing  him  always 
holding  his  gi-ound  and  always  composed,  they  strove  to  break 
in  upon  the  mystery  of  hie  calm.  But  there,  their  power  fell 
short.  Except  by  withstanding  the  enemy,  he  made  them  no 
sign,  and  when  he  was  re-enforced  and  clothed  once  more  with 
power,  he  .still  seemed  the  same  to  them.  At  length  they  saw 
him  die.  Thenceforth  they  had  to  look  upon  the  void  which 
was  left  by  his  death.  They  grew  more  patient.  They  did 
not  become  less  resolute.  What  they  hoped  and  what  they 
feared  in  all  these  trials,  what  they  thought,  what  they  felt, 
what  they  saw,  what  they  heard,  nay,  even  what  they  were 
plannmg  agiunst  the  enemy,  they  uttered  aloud  in  the  face  of 
the  world ;  and  thence  it  happened  that  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  struggle  wjh  the  demeanor  of  a  free  and  impetu- 
ous people  in  time  of  war. 

Again,  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  so  tried  the  strength,  so 
measured  the  endui-ing  power  of  the  nations  engaged,  that, 
when  the  conflict  was  over,  their  relative  stations  in  Europe 
were  changed,  and  they  had  to  be  classed  afresh. 

Moreover,  tlte  strife  yielded  lessons  in  war  and  policy  which 
are  now  of  great  worth. 

But  this  war  was  deadly.  It  brought,  they  say,  to  the  grave 
Groiinafor  full  a  million  cff  workmen  and  soldiers.  It  consumed 
cBusS^irffte  ^  pitiless  share  of  the  wealth  which  man's  labor 
■«"■  had  stored  up  as  the  means  of  hfe.    More  than 

this,  it  shattered  the  frame-work  of  the  European  system,  and 
made  it  hard  for  any  nation  to  be  thenceforth  safe  except  by 
its  sheer  strength.  It  seems  right  that  the  causes  of  a  havoc 
which  went  to  such  proportions  should  be  ti-aced  and  remem- 
bered. 

For  thirty-five  years  there  had  been  peace  between  the  great 
Em  oinisBO  P'^^^^'s  of  Europc.  The  outbreaks  of  J848  had 
uiopo  .  j^^^^  put  down.  The  w.ars  which  they  kindled  had 
been  kept  within  bounds,  and  had  soon  been  brought  to  an 
end.  Kings,  emperors,  and  statesmen  declared  their  love  of 
standioB  ar-  peace.  But  always  while  they  spoke,  they  went  on 
mia.  levying  men.    Russia,  Germany,  and  France  were 

laden  with  standing  armies. 

This  was  one  root  of  danger.  There  was  another.  Between 
peraonai  gov.  ^  Sovereign  who  governs  for  himself,  and  one  who 
eynrnent.  reigns  through  a  council  of  statesmen,  there  are 

totwecolMa     points  of  difference  which  make  it  more  likely  that 
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syaiemsnd  wai'  will  vesult  from  the  will  of  the  one  man  than 
l^'thKugh™'  fi"ofn  tho  blended  judgments  of  several  chosen  ad- 
(jouncii.  visers.    In  these  days  the  exigencies  of  an  army  are 

vast  and  devoaring.  Also,  modern  society  growing  more  and 
more  vulnerable  by  reason  of  the  very  beauty  and  complexity 
of  its  arrangements  is  made  to  tremble  by  the  mere  rumor  of 
an  appeal  to  arms ;  and  upon  the  whole  the  evils  inflicted  by 
war  are  so  cruel,  and  the  benefit  which  a  Power  may  hope  to 
derive  from  a  scheme  of  aggression  is  commonly  so  obscure,, 
so  remote,  and  so  uncertain,  that  when  the  world  is  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium  and  repose  it  is  generally  very  hard  to  see  how 
it  can  be  really  for  the  interest  of  any  one  State  to  go  and  do 
a  wrong,  clearly  tending  to  provoke  a  rupture.  Here  then 
there  ia  sometlung  like  a  security  for  the  maintaining  of  peace. 
But  this  security  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  a  State  will 
faithfully  pursue  its  own  welfare,  and  therefore  it  ceases  to  hold 
good  in  a  Country  where  the  government  happens  to  be  in  such 
hands  that  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large  fail  to  coincide 
with  the  interests  of  its  ruler.  This  histoiy  will  not  dissem- 
ble— it  will  broadly  lay  open — the  truth  that  a  people  no  less 
than  a  prince  may  be  under  the  sway  of  a  warlike  passion,  and 
may  wring  obedience  to  its  fierce  command  from  the  gentlest 
ministers  of  state ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  interests,  the  pas- 
sions, and  foibles  which  lead  to  war  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  one  man  than  in  the  band  of  public  servants  which  is  called 
a  ministry.  A  ministry  indeed  will  share  in  any  sentim.ent8  of 
just  national  anger,  and  it  may  even  entertain  a  great  scheme 
of  state  ambition,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  under  the  sway  of  fa- 
naticism, or  vanity,  or  petulance,  or  bodily  fear ;  for  though 
any  one  member  of  the  Government  may  have  some  of  these 
defects,  the  danger  of  them  will  always  be  neutralized  in  coun- 
cil. Then  again,  a  man  rightly  called  a  minister  of  state  is  not 
a  mere  favorite  of  his  sovereign,  hut  the  actual  transactor  of 
public  business.  He  is  in  close  intercourse  with  those  labor- 
ers of  high  worth  and  ability  who  in  all  great  States  compose 
the  permanent  staff  of  the  public  office,  and  in  this  way,  even 
though  he  be  newly  come  to  afiairs,  he  is  brought  into  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  traditions  of  the  State,  and  comes  to  know 
and  feel  what  the  interests  of  his  countiy  are.  Above  all,  a 
ministry  really  charged  with  affairs  will  be  free  from  the  per- 
sonal and  family  motives  which  deflect  the  state  policy  of  a 
prince  who  is  his  own  minister,  and  will  refuse  to  merge  the 
interests  of  their  country  in  the  mere  hopes  and  fears  of  one 

On  ihe  other  hand,  a  monnrch  governing  fov  himself,  and 
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without  responsible  ministers,  must  always  be  iiuder  a  set  of 
motives  Avhicli  are  laid  upon  him  by  his  personal  station  as 
well  as  by  bis  care  for  tbe  people.  Such  a  prince  is  either  a 
hereditary  sovei'eign  or  ho  is  a  man  who  has  won  the  crown 
with  his  own  band.  In  the  first  case,  the  contingency  of  bis 
turning  out  to  be  a  man  really  qualified  for  the  actual  govern- 
ance of  an  empire  is  almost,  though  not  quite,  excluded  by  tbe 
bare  law  of  chances ;  and  on  the  other  band  it  may  be  expect- 
ed that  a  prince  who  has  made  bis  own  way  to  the  throne  will 
not  be  wanting  in  such  qualities  of  mind  as  fit  a  man  for  busi- 
ness of  state.  In  some  respects,  perhaps,  he  will  be  abler  than 
a  council.  He  will  be  more  daring,  more  resolute,  more  secret ; 
but  these  are  qualities  conducive  to  war  and  not  to  peace. 
Moreover,  a  prince  who  baa  won  for  himself  a  sovereignty 
claimed  by  others  will  almost  always  be  under  the  pressure  of 
motives  very  foreign  to  the  real  interests  of  the  State.  He 
knows  that  by  many  he  is  regarded  aa  a  mere  usurper,  and  that 
his  home  enemies  are  carefully  seeking  the  moment  when  they 
may  depose  bim,  and  throw  him  into  prison,  and  ill-use  him, 
and  take  lis  life.  He  commands  great  armies,  and  has  a  crowd 
of  hired  courtiers  at  bis  side ;  bnt  he  knows  that  if  his  skill  and 
bis  fortune  should  both  chance  to  fail  him  in  the  same  hour,  he 
would  become'a  prisoner  or  a  corpse.  He  hears  from  behind, 
the  stealthy  foot  of  the  assassin ;  and  before  bim  be  sees  tbe 
dismal  gates  of  a  jail,  and  the  slow,  hateful  forms  of  death  by 
the  band  of  the  law.  Of  course  be  must  and  be  will  nse  all 
the  powers  of  the  State  as  a  defense  against  these  dangers,  and 
if  it  chance  to  seem  likely — as  in  sucb  circumstances  it  often 
does — that  war  may  give  him  safety  or  respite,  then  to  war  he 
will  surely  go ;  and  although  he  knows  that  this  rough  axpe- 
dient  is  one  which  must  be  hurtful  to  the  State,  he  will  hardly 
be  kept  back  by  snch  a  thought,  for,  being,  as  it  were,  a  drown- 
ing man  who  sees  a  plank  within  his  reach,  he  is  forced  by  the 
law  of  nature  to  clutch  it ;  and  his  country  is  then  drawn  into 
war,  not  because  her  interests  require  it,  nor  even  because  her 
interests  are  mistaken  by  her  ruler,  but  because  she  has  suffer- 
ed bei-self  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  whose  road  to  wel- 
fare is  distinct  from  her  own. 

Tbe  power  of  All  tbe  Eussias  was  centred  in  tbe  Emperor, 
penmiBi  gov-  ^'^^  ''  "hanced  that  the  qualities  of  Nicholas  wei-e 
eminent  In  of  such  a  kind  as  to  enable  bim  to  give  a  literal  truth 
jinHBia,  j^  jjj^  theory  that  he,  and  be  alone,  was  the  State. 

In  Austria  the  disasters  of  1848  had  broken  tbe  custom  of 

g'^'^®'''^"^^"*'  ^^^  placed  a  kind  of  diotatorsbip  in 

'^       the  hands  of  the  youtbfiil  Emperor.    And,  although 
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before  the  summer  of  1853  the  traditions  of  tbo  state  liad  re- 
gained a  great  deal  of  their  force,  still  for  a  time  the  recovery 
was  not  so  plainly  evident  aa  to  compel  an  unwilling  man  to 
see  it ;  and  the  notion  that  the  great  empire  of  the  Damibe  had 
merged  in  the  mere  wishes  of  Francis  Joseph  lingered  always 
in  the  mind  of  the  Czar  and  drew  him  on  into  danger. 

Even  in  Prussia,  though  the  country  seemed  to  enjoy  a  con- 

pmaBia  stitutional  form  of  government,  the  policy  of  the 
State  was  always  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  trem- 
ulous hand  of  the  King;  and  the  anticipation  of  finding  weak- 
ness in  this  quarter  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  Uie  Czar 
to  defy  the  judgment  of  Europe. 

In  the  Ottoman  dominions  Abdul  Medjid  was  accustomed 
Adminiatra-  to  leavc  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs  to  re- 
^iam^°  sponsible  ministers ;  and  it  wiU  be  seen  that  this 
ibesniiaa.  wholcBome  method  of  reigning  gave  the  Turkish 
Government  a  great  advantage  over  the  diplomacy  of  other 
Continental  States. 

In  Englanil  there  was  no  evil  trace  of  that  Oriental  polity 
constitiiiiomi  ^^'•^'^  yields  up  the  power  of  the  state  into  the 
nyaiemofEki.  hands  of  one  human  being.  Happy  in  the  love  of 
^^pg^J^  the  people  who  sarrounded  her  throne,  and  free 
thecondurtot  from  all  motives  clashing  with  the  "welfare  of  her 
For^enAiKto.  jg^Ims,  the  Queen  always  intrusted  the  business  of 
the  monarchy  to  ministers  of  state  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
Parliament ;  and  upon  the  whole,  the  poUty  of  the  English 
stale  was  such  that  no  Government  could  draw  the  country 
into  a  needless  war  unless  its  error  came  to  be  shared  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  Indeed  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  En- 
gland is  so  far  from  being  a  source  of  disturbance,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  safeguards  of  peace.  There  are  circumstances  in  which 
an  ancient  reigning  House  gaiosaview  of  foreign  affairs  more 
tranquil  and  in  some  respects  more  commanding  than  any  ob- 
tained by  a  Cabinet;  and,  although  it  is  known  that  in  these 
days  ministerial  responsibility  can  never  be  evaded  by  alleging 
the  order  of  the  Crown,  the  practice  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  the  Foreign  Secretary  shall  have  the  actual  sanc- 
tion of  his  Soverdgn  for  every  important  step  which  he  takes, 
and  it  requires  also  that,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  of  this  sanc- 
tion, the  explanations  tendered  to  the  Crown  by  the  ministry 
shall  he  complete  and  frank.'  The  duty  of  rendering  these  ex- 
planations, and  of  asking  for  the  Royal  sanction  can  scarcely 
be  fulfilled  without  giving  a  minister  the  advantage  of  seeing 

'  Tlio  cxialing  practice  of  (he  Constitution  in  this  respect  is  laid  down  in 
Iho  dnbatcs  mhicli  licgan  tlio  Session  of  1852. 
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a  question  from  a  new  point  of  view.    Therefore,  although  the 
responsible  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  can  never  find -shel- 


ter by  setting"  np  the  overrnling  will  of  his  Sovereign  as  the 
justification  of  his  conduct,  and  although  he  must  needs  be 
supported  by  the  advice  or  assent  of  Parliament,  still  he  is  not 
without  means  of  gnidance  from  sonrces  of  a  less  changeful 
kind ;  for  whilst  ho  has  below  hira  the  tradition  of  the  office, 
there  ia  above  hira  the  tradition  of  the  monarchy.  By  these 
means  some  steadfastness  of  pnrpose  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  insured ;  and,  except  when  it  happens  that  the  people 
are  turned  aside  for  a  moment  by  some  honest  sentiment  or 
moved  by  their  innate  desire  to  hear  of  instructions  and  bat- 
tles, the  foreigner  has  good  grounds  for  inferring  that,  what- 
ever the  policy  of  England  may  be,  it  will  not  be  altogether 
unstable.  Certsunly  the  transactions  of  the  East  ao  drew  Eng- 
land away  from  her  landmarks  as  to  bring  her  at  last  into  war, 
and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  Queen  was  atili  blessed  with 
the  counsels  of  a  husband,  who  waa  a  wise  and  a  gifted  states- 
man; but  it  will  be  seen  by-aud-by  how  it  came  to  happen 
that  the  forces  of  the  Constitution  were  baffled. 

Prance  down  to  the  winter  of  1851  was  under  parliament- 
Ana  of  Prance,  ary  government,  and  although,  as  wiH  be  seen,  the 
2Qd  ofo'^m-  President  was  able  to  take  steps  which  tended  to 
bei',1951.  generate  troubles,  the  country  was  safe  from  the 
calamity  of  a  wanton  rupture  with  friendly  States.  The 
change  wrought  in  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  December,  1851, 
will  be  shown  by-and-by,  and  its  effects  upon  the  peace  of 
Europe  will  be  traced,  but  the  period  now  spoken  of  is  the 
middle  of  the  century,  and  at  that  time  and  so  long  as  the  Re- 
public maintained  a  real  existence  it  was  not  possible  in  France, 
any  more  than  in  England,  that  a  war  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Executive  Government  without  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  nation  at  large. 

It  was  believed  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  numbered  al- 
power  ef  Euo-  most  a  millioD  of  men  under  arms ;  and  of  these  a 
'^^  main  part  were  brave,  steady,  obedient  soldiers. 

Gathering  from  time  to  time  great  bodies  of  troops  upon  his 
western  fi-ontier,  he  caused  the  minds  of  men  in  the  neighbor- 
ing states  to  be  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  his  strength. 
Moreover,  he  was  served  by  a  diplomacy  of  the  busy  sort,  al- 
ways laboring  to  make  the  world  hear  of  Russia  and  to  ac- 
knowledge her  might ;  and  being  united  by  family  ties  with 
some  of  the  reigning  Hoases  of  Germany,  he  was  able  to  have 
it  believed  that  his  favor  might  be  of  use  to  the  courtiers  and 
even  sometimes  to  the  statesmen  of  Central  Europe.    Down 
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to  the  ^ving  of  triiiketa  and  ribbons,  be  was  not  forgetful. 
His  power  was  great ;  and  when  the  troubles  of  1848  broke 
out,  the  broad  foundation  of  his  authority  was  more  than  ever 
manifested ;  for,  sun'ouoded  by  sixty  millions  of  subjects  whose 
loyalty  was  hardly  short  of  worship,  he  seemed  to  stand  free 
and  aloof  from  the  panic  which  was  overturning  the  thrones 
of  the  Western  Continent,  and  to  loolt  down  upon  the  terrors 
of  his  fellow-sovereigns,  not  deigning  to  yield  his  cold  patron- 
age to  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  la  the  West,  he  said,  and 
even  in  Central  Eiu'ope,  the  storm  might  r^e  as  it  liked,  but 
he  warned  and  commanded  that  the  waves  should  not  so  much 
as  cast  their  spray  upon  the  frontiers  of 'Holy.Eussia;''  and 
when  Hungary  rose,  he  ordered  his  columns  to  pass  the  bor- 
der, and  forced  the  insurgent  army  to  lay  down  its  arms. 
Then,  proudly  abstaining  from  conditions  and  recompense,  he 
yielded  up  the  kingdom  to  bis  AUyl  That  day  Russia  seemed 
to  touch  the  pinnacle  of  her  greatness ;  for  men  were  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  her  power  was  vast,  and  that  it  was 
wielded  in  a  spirit  of  austere  virtue,  ranging  high  above  com- 
mon ambition. 

But  toward  the  South,  Kussia  was  the  neighbor  of  Turkey. 
Turte  '^^^  descendants  of  the  Ottoman  invaders  still  re- 

"'  "'■  mained  quartered  in  Roumelia  and  the  adjoining 

provinces.  They  were  a  race  living  apart  from  the  Christians 
who  mainly  peopled  the  land  ;  for  the  orieinal  scheme  of  the 
Moslem  invasions  still  kept  its  mark  upon  the  country.  When 
the  Ottoman  warriors  were  conquering  a  province,  they  used 
to  follow  the  injunction  of  the  Prophet,  and  call  upon  such  of 
the  nations  as  rejected  the  Koran,  to  choose  between '  the  trib- 
ute' and  the  sword ;  but  the  destiny  implied  by  the  fii-st  branch 
of  the  alternative  was  very  different  from  tliat  of  a  people 
whose  country  is  conquered  by  European  invadei-s.  Instead 
of  being  made  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  their  conquerors,  the 
■people  of  the  Christian  Churches  were  suffered  to  live  apart, 
governing  themselves  iu  their  own  wa^,  furnishing  no  i-ecruits 
to  the  army,  and  having  few  legal  relations  with  tne  State,  ex- 
cept as  payers  of  tribute. 

In  cities,  the  people  of  the  Christian  Churches  and  of  the 
Synagogue  generally  had  their  respective  districts,  apart  fi-ora 
the  Moslem  quarter.  They,  were  not  safe  from  lawless  acts  of 
tyranny;  and  there  were  usages  which  reminded  them  that 
they  were  a  conquered  people ;  but  they  were  never  interfered 
with,  as  the  citizens  of  European  States  ai'e,  for  the  mere  sake 

'  See  the  Manifesto  issued  liy  the  Cznr  in  1848. 
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of  metbod  or  uniformity.  They  were  free  m  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  ;  and  most  of  the  customs  niider  which  they  lived 
were  so  completely  their  own,  and  so  many  of  the  laws  which 
they  obeyed  were  laws  administered  by  themselves,  that  they 
might  almost  be  ssud  to  form  tributary  republics  iu  the  midst 
of  a  military  empire.  Indeed  this  distinct  existence  was  so 
fully  recognized  as  a  result  of  Mahometan  conquest  that  the 
Turkish  Government  was  accustomed  to  give  the  title  of  a 
'  Nation'  to  the  members  of  any  Christian  Church  or  Syna- 
gogue established  within  the  Ottoman  realm. 

The  subjects,  or  'Rayahs,'  as  they  are  called,  thus  held  un- 
der Mussulman  sway  numbered  perhaps  fifteen  millions  ;  and 
although  the  Mussulmans  of  the  whole  Empire  might  be  com- 
puted at  twenty-one  millions,  the  gi-eat  bulk  of  these  were 
scattered  over  remote  provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa.  There 
were  hardly  more  than  two  million  Turks  in  Europe.  These 
dominant  Ottomans  were  in  an  earlier  stage  of  civilization 
than  most  of  the  Christian  States ;  and  it  had  happened  that 
their  Government  in  straining  to  overtake  and  imitate  the 
more  cultivated  nations,  had  broken  down  much  of  the  strength 
which  belongs  to  a  warlike  and  simple  people.  Besides, 
amongst  the  Tnrks  who  clustered  around  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, a  large  proportion  were  men  so  spoilt  by  their  contact 
with  the  metropolis  of  the  Lower  Empire,  that,  whilst  the 
State  soffered  from  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  gov- 
erning race,  it  was  suffering  also  in  an  opposite  way  under  the 
evils  which  are  bred  by  cori'uption. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  canker  of  Byzantian  vice,  and  al- 
though they  knew  that  they  wei-e  liable  to  be  bafled  by  the 
methods  of  high  organization  and  ingenious  coutrivance  now 
bronght  to  bear  upon  the  structure  of  armies,  the  Ottoman 
people  still  upheld  the  warlike  spirit  which  belongs  to  their 
race  and  to  their  faith.  It  is  trae  that  Russia,  seizing  a  moment 
when  the  Sultan  was  without  an  ally,'  and  almost  without  an 
army,'*  had  invaded  Bulgaria  in  1828,  and,  passing  the  Balkan 
in  the  following  year,  had  brought  the  campaign  to  an  issue 
which  seemed  like  a  triumph,  let  men  versed  in  the  affairs 
of  Eastern  Europe  always  knew  that  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople 
had  not  been  won  by  the  real  strength  of  the  invaders,  bnt 
rather  by  a  daring  stratagem  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  and. 
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by  a  skillfut  feat  of  diplomacy.  Experience  showed  that  the 
Turks  could  generally  liold  their  ground  with  obstinacy,  when 
the  conditions  of  a  fight  were  of  such  a  kind  that  a  man's 
bravery  couid  make  up  for  the  want  of  preparation  and  disci- 
pline. In  truth  they,  were  a  devoted  soldiery,  and  fired  with 
so  high  a  spirit  that  when  brought  into  the  right  frame  -of 
mind  they  could  look  upon  the  thought  of  death  m  action  with 
a  steadfast,  lusty  joy.  They  were  tempei-ate,  enduring,  and 
obedient  to  a  degree  unknown  in  other  armies.  They  brought 
their  wants  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  and,  without  much 
visible  effort  of  commissariat  skill  or  of  transport  power,  they 
were  generally  found  to  be  provided  with  bread  and  cartridges 
and  even  with  means  of  shelter.  Their  arms  were  always 
bright.  Their  faith  tended  to  make  them  improvident,  but  a 
wise  instinct  taught  them  that  if  there  was  one  thing  which 
ought  not  to  bo  left  to  fate  or  to  the  precepts  of  a  deceased 
prophet,  it  was  the  Artillery.  Their  guns  were  well  served. 
The  Empire  was  wanting  in  the  classes  from  which  a  large 
body  of  good  officers  and  of  able  statesmen  could  be  taken, 
and  therefore,  with  all  their  bravery,  the  Turks  were  liable  to 
be  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  panic  in  the  field,  or  by 
panic  in  the  Divan ;  but  where  the  men  are  of  so  warlike  a 
quality  as  the  Turks,  the  want  of  able  officers  can  be  remedied 
to  an  almost  incredible  degree  by  the  pi'esence  of  a  foreigner, 
and  indeed  the  Osmanlee  is  so  strangely  cheered  and  suppoi-ted 
by  the  mere  sight  of  an  Englishman  that  aid  rendered  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment  by  five  or  ax  of  our  countrymen  has 
more  than  once  changed  despair  into  victory,  and  goveraed 
the  course  of  events.  Help  of  that  sort,  whatever  our  Govern- 
ment might  do,  was  not  agsun  likely  to  be  wanting  to  the  Turks 
in  a  defensive  war.  Moreover,  the  vast  and  desolate  tracts  of 
countiy  which  lie  between  the  Prnth  and  the  Bosphorus  can 
not  easily  be  crossed  by  an  army  requiring  large  supplies, 
especially  if  it  should  be  deprived  of  the  sea  communication. 
It  is  true  that  neither  the  warUke  qualities  of  the  Ottoman 
people  nor  the  physical  difficulties  of  the  invasion  were  well 
understood  in  Europe,  and  it  was  commonly  believed  that 
Tui'key,  if  left  unsupported,  would  lie  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Czar.  This,  however,  was  an  error.  Except  in  the  pos- 
sible event  of  their  being  overwhelmed  by  some  panic,  the 
Turks  were  not  liable  to  be  speedily  crushed  by  an  army  forc- 
ing the  line  of  the  Danube  and  advancing  through  the  passes 
of  the  Balkan. 

But  also,  the  conquest  of  European  Turkey  was  obstructed 
by  the  very  splendor  of  the  prize.    To  have  the  dominion  of 
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the  sumniei'  kiosks,  aud  the  steep  shady  gardens  looking  down 
on  the  straits  between  Europe  and  Asia  is  to  have  a  coni- 
mand  which  cames  witli  it  nothing  less  than  an  Empire :  and, 
since  the  strength  of  every  nation  is  relative,  and  is  liable  to 
be  turned  to  naught  by  the  aggrandizement  of  another  Power, 
it  was  plsnn  that  no  one  among  the  nations  of  Europe  could  be 
seen  going  in  quest  of  dominion  on  the  Bosphorus  without 
awakening  alai-m  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  other  great 
Powers.  Certainly  the  Turks  trusted  much  in  Heaven ;  but 
being  also  highly  skilled  in  so  much  of  the  diplomatic  art  aa 
was  needed  for  them  in  this  temporal  world,  they  knew  how 
to  keep  alive  the  watchfulness  of  every  Power  which  was  re- 
solved to  exclude  its  rivals  from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus, 
Moreover,  those  descendants  of  the  Ottoman  conquerors  still 
remiuned  gifted  with  the  almost  insoi-utable  qualities  which 
enable  a  chosen  race  to  hold  dominion  over  a  people  more  nu- 
merous and  more  clever  than  their  masters.  There  were  a  few 
English  statesmen  and  several  English  travelers  who  had  come 
to  undei-stand  this ;  but  the  generality  of  men  in  the  Christian 
countries  found  it  hard  to  m^e  out  that  a  people  could  be  wise 
without  being  keenly  intelligent,  and  could  see  little  strength 
in  a  civilization  mnon  earlier  and  more  rude  than  theii-  own. 

So  in  the  common  judgment  of  the  world  it  had  long  seemed 
natural  that,  as  a  result  of  the  decay  which  was  tbonght  to 
liave  come  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire,  its  European  pvovineea 
shoold  revert  to  Christendom.  By  many,  the  conquest  of  them. 
was  thought  to  he  an  easy  task :  for  the  Turks  were  few  and 
simple,  and  in  peace-time  very  listless  and  improvident ;  and 
the  bnlk  of  the  people  held  under  their  sway  in  Europe  were 
Christians,  who  oore  hatred  against  their  Ottoman  masters. 
And,  to  Russia  these  same  provinces  seemed  to  be  of  a  worth 
beyond  all  kind  of  measurement,  for  they  lay  toward  the  warm 
South,  and,  commanding  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles, 
gave  access  to  and  fro  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Meditei-- 
ranean.  The  Power  which  seemed  to  be  abounding  in  might 
was  divided  from  the  land  of  temptation  by  a  mere  stream  of 
water.  No  treaty  stood  in  the  way.'  Was  there  in  the  polity 
of  Europe  any  principle,  custom,  or  law  which  could  shelter 
the  weak  from  the  strong,  and  foi-bid  the  lord  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  from  crossing  the  Pruth  or  the  Danube? 

'  The  prenmMes  of  the  Tieaties  of  ISiOand  18il  i-ecognized  the  expedi- 
oney  of  maintaioing  the  Sultan's  dominion,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  dther  of  those  treatjes  which  engaged  the  contracting  parties  to 
defend  the  empire  from  foreign  invasion. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  supreme  Law  or  Usage  whicli  forms  the  safegnarij  of 
Tiie  uasgs  Europe  is  not  in  a  state  so  perfect  and  symmetrical 
"TO^uh*""  l^li^t  the  elucidation  ofit  will  bring  any  ease  or  com- 
vttk  ugainat  fort  to  a  mind  aocustomed  to  crave  for  well-defined 
tiie  siroDg.  vules  of  conduct.  It  is  a  rough  and  wild-grown 
system,  and  its  observance  can  only  be  enforced  hy  opinion, 
and  by  the  belief  that  it  truly  coincides  with  the  interests  of 
every  Power  which  is  called  upon  to  obey  it ;  but  practically, 
it  has  been  made  to  achieve  a  fair  portion  of  that  secui'ity 
which  sanguine  men  might  hope  to  see  resulting  fi'om  the 
adoption  of  an  international  code.  Perhaps  nnder  a  system 
ideally  formed  for  the  safety  of  nations  and  for  the  peace  of 
the  world,  a  wrong  done  to  one  State  would  be  mstautly 
treated  as  a  wrong  done  to  all.  But  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
world  there  is  no  such  bond  between  nations.  It  is  ti'ue  that 
the  law  of  nations  does  not  stint  the  light  of  executing  justice, 
and  that  any  Power  may  either  remonstrate  against  a  wrong 
done  to  another  State  great  or  small,  or  may  endeavor,  if  so  it 
chooses,  to  prevent  or  redress  the  wrong  by  force  of  arms; 
but  the  duties  of  States  in  this  respect  are  very  far  from  being 
coextensive  with  their  rights.  In  Europe,  all  States  except 
the  five  great  Powers  are  exempt  from  the  duty  of  watching 
over  the  general  safety;  and  even  a  State  which  is  one  of  the 
five  greatPowere  is  not  practically  under  an  obligation  to  sus- 
tain the  cause  of  justice  unless  its  perception  of  the  wrong  is 
re-enforced  by  a  sense  of  its  own  interests.  Moreover,  no 
State,  nnless  it  be  combating  for  its  very  life,  can  be  expected 
to  engage  in  a  war  withoat  a  fiiir  prospect  of  success.  Bat 
when  the  three  circumstances  are  present — when  a  wrong  is 
being  done  agdnst  any  State  great  or  small,  when  that  wrong 
in  its  present  or  ultei-ior  consequences  happens  to  be  injurious 
to  one  of  the  five  great  Powers,  and  finally,  when  the  great 
Power  BO  injured  is  competent  to  wage  war  with  fair  hopes, 
then  Europe  is  accustomed  to  expect  that  the  great  Power 
which  is  sustaining- the  hurt  will  he  enlivened  by  the  smart  of 
the  wound,  and  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  public  weal, 
will  be  ready  to  come  forward  in  arms,  or  to  labor  for  the  for- 
mation of  such  leagues  as  may  he  needed  for  upholding  the 
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cause  of  justice.  If  a  Power  fails  in  tbia  duty  to  itself  and  to 
Europe  it  auddeuly  becomes  lowered  in  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind, and  happily  there  is  no  hiatoric  lesson  more  true  than 
that  which  teaches  all  rulera  that  a  moi-al  degradation  of  this 
sort  is  speedily  followed  by  disasters  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  expressed  ia  aritlimetic,  and  of  being  in  that 
way  made  clear  to  even  the  narrowest  understanding.  The 
principle  on  which  the  safeguard  rests  will  not  be  acknowl- 
edged by  all,  but  those  who  will  disown  it  can  be  designated 
beforehand.  There  are  many  who  can  not  make  out  how  ■ 
society  can  justly  be  hai-sh  upon  a  man  for  being  tame  under 
inaalt  or  injury;  and  the  same  class  of  moralists  will  encounter 
a  like  difficulty  in  their  endeavor  to  under-stand  the  cogency 
and  the  worth  of  this  TJsa^e. 

Perhaps  the  limit  to  which  the  Usage  is  subject  may  be  best 
inatanoaofs  shown  by  first  giving  an  example  of  circumstances 
oS^alge^did'  '"  which  it  fsuls  to  take  practical  effect.  When  the 
nobsppiy.  Republic  of  Cracow  was  abolished  by  an  arrange- 
ment concerted  between  Enssia  and  Austria  a  cleai-  wrong 
was  done,  and  France  and  England  protested  against  it,  but  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  their  interests  wei'e  grievously  af- 
fected by  the  change,  and  therefore  it  was  not  the  opinion  of 
Europe  that  the  Western  Powers  had  been  guilty  of  a  great 
dereliction  of  duty  hecause  on  this  account  they  declined  to  go 
to  war. 

But,  as  an  example  of  circumstances  in  which  tame  acquies- 
loMaoee  Id  cencc  would  be  clearly  a  breach  of  the  great  Usage 
which  <he  aiid  a  defection  from  the  cause  of  nations,  one  may 
fiU^Mtemi^'  cite  the  conduct  of  Prussia  in  1805 ;  for,  when  the 
was  disoueyea.  Eirat  Napoleon  suddenly  came  to  a  rupture  with 
Austria,  and  broke  up  from  his  camp  at  Boulogne  and  poured 
his  ai-mies  into  Gierraany,  advancing  upon  Ulm  and  finally  upon 
Vienna  itself,- all  men  saw  that  it  was  not  only  for  the  interest 
of  Europe  at  large,  but  also  for  the  interest  of  Prussia  herself 
that  she  should  come  forward  to  prevent  the  catastrophe.  She 
hung  back  and  stood  still  whilst  Austria  succumbed;  but  act- 
ing thus,  Prussia  incurred  the  ill  opinion  of  Europe,  and  the 
rum  which  follows  degradation  did  not  at  all  lag,  for  in  the 
very  next  year  Bonaparte  was  issuing  his  decrees  from  Berlin, 
and  the  Prussians  wei'e  yielding  up  their  provineea  and  their 
strong  places  to  France,  and  handing  over  their  stores  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  of  food  and  clothing,  to  cruel  French  intend- 
ants,  and  French  soldiery  were  quartered  upon  them  at  their 
hearths.  A  brave  and  warlike  people  had  been  brought  down 
into  this  abyss  because  their  ruiera  had  shmnkfrom  taking  up 
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arms  in  obedience  to  tho  great  Usage;  and  Europe  set  it  down 
and  remembered  that  Prussia's  devdietion  of  duty  in  1 805  was 
foDowed  by  shame  and  ruin  in  the  autumn  of  1806. 

But  if  the  wars  of  1805  and  1806  supplied  a  signal  instance 
imtEmceaia  of  this  kind  of  defection  and  of  its  speedy  chastise- 
"hioii  the  itient,  they  also  furnished  examples  of  loyal  obedi- 
MtMi™  enee  to  the  gi'eat  Usage.  From  the  rupture  of  the 
obej'ad.  peace  of  Amiens  to  the  summer  of  1805,  Bonaparte 

was  at  peace  with  the  Continent  and  at  war  with  this  country. 
Daring  that  interval  of  more  than  two  yeare  he  bent  his  whole 
energy,  and  devoted  the  vast  resources  at  his  command  to  the 
one  object  of  invading  and  crushing  England.  It  was  agiunst 
the  interest  of  Europe  that  England  should  be  ruined,  but  more 
especially  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Austria  that  this 

y  us  r  a.  ^jgag^gr  should  be  averted,  because  the  great  em- 
pire of  the  Danube  ie  so  situate  that  its  interests  are  more 
closely  identical  with  the  interests  of  England  than  with  thoao 
of  any  other  Power.  Moreover  the  indignation  of  Austria 
was  whetted  by  seeing  Bonaparte  crowning  himself  at  Milan 
and  seiang  Genoa.  Therefore  when  Pitt  turned  to  the  Comt 
of  Vienna,  he  did  not  turn  in  vain.  Supported  "by  Russia  and 
Sweden,  Austria  came  forward  in  arms,  and  though  she  was 
for  the  time  broken  down  by  the  disaster  of  Ulm,  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  Russian  army  at  Ansterlitz,  her  old  ally  was  safe : 
nothing  more  was  heard  in  those  days  of  the  invasion  of  En- 
gland; and  the  islanders  relieved  from  the  duty  of  mere  literal 
self-defense  were  set  free  to  enter  upon  a  larger  scheme  of 
action.*  Thenceforth  they  defended  England  by  toiling  for 
the  deliverance  of  Europe.  The  coalition  of  1805  was  shat- 
tered, bu.t  before  it  perished  it  had  helped  to  secure  the  pre- 
cious life  of  the  nation  which  was  destined  to  be  the  first  to 
carry  war  into  the  territory  of  the  disturber. 
Again,  in  the  same  year  it  was  perilous  to  central  Europe  that 
Bonaparte  should  be  having  dominion  in  Germany; 

''  ""  '■  but  also  it  was  against  the  interest  ofRussia  that  this 
should  be,  and  the  defection  of  Prussia  threw  upon  the  Czar 
the  burden  of  having  to  be  foremost  in  the  defense  of  Austria. 
Therefore,  in  1805,  the  Emperor  Alexander  came  forward  with 
his  ai-my  to  tho  rescue,  and  in  the  following  year  he  refused  to 
stand  idle  when  Prussia  was  the  victim,  and  again  moved  for- 

'  Of  course  it  was  the  destruction  of  l3ie  Trench  and  Spanish  fleets  at 
Trafalgar,  which  prerented  Bonaparte  from  resuming  the  idea  of  iiivadinji 
England,  but  that  which  caused  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise  wtiich  he  had 
been  planning  for  two  years  was  the  coalition.  Ho  broke  up  fVom  the  camp 
of  Boulogne  several  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Trnfiilgar. 
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ward  his  armies ;  antt  although  he  was  worsted  at  Aueterlitz 
iu  striving  to  defend  Austria,  and  although  after  heroic  strug- 
gles in  defense  of  Prussia  he  at  last  was  vanquished  at  Fried- 
land  and  was  obliged  to  make  peace,  still  his  faithful  and  val- 
orous efforts  gained  him  so  much  of  the  respect  of  Europe  and 
even  of  his  victorious  adversaiy,  that,  beaten  as  he  was,  he  was 
able  to  go  to  Tilsit  and  to  ne|;otiate  with  the  great  Conqueror 
of  tho  day  upon  a  footing  which  resembled  equality. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Ensland  also  to  have  some  share 
Eodmui  ^^  *^^  honor  which  Europe  bestows  upon  resolute 
defenders  of  right,  for  when  Bonaparte  wished  to 
make  himself  master  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  was  the  interest 
of  England  to  prevent  this  result  if  she  could,  and  to  endeavor 
to  thwart  and  humble  the  French  Emperor  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumphs ;  but  it  was  also  for  the  interest  of  Europe  that  En- 
gland should  be  able  to  do  this.  Nay,  so  crushing  had  been 
the  disasters  suffered  by  the  Continental  States  that  the  glori- 
ous duty  of  standing  foremost  and  alone  in  defense  of  the  lib- 
erties of  mankind  was  cast  for  a  time  upon  England.  The 
task  miglit  well  seem  a  hard  one,  for  all  that  the  islanders  could 
do  was  to  send  out  in  ships  scanty  bodies  of  troops,  in  order 
that  the  men,  when  they  landed,  might  encounter  the  armies 
of  the  hitherto  victorious  Emperor,  But  England  did  not 
shrink  from  the  undertaliing.  For  more  than  six  years  she 
carried  on  the  struggle,  and  during  some  three  years  of  that 
time  she  stood  alone  against  Napoleon,  for  he  had  put  down 
all  the  other  nations  which  had  sought  to  resist  him,  and  dur- 
ing that  evil  time  it  seemed  that  the  vanquished  people  of  tho 
Continent  had  no  hope  left  except  when  they  were  telling  one 
another  in  whispers  that  England  remained  mistress  of  tho 
seas,  and  in  the  Peninsula  was  still  fighting  hard.  Times  grew 
better,  and  although  Bonaparte  stall  held  the  langn^e  of  a 
great  potentate,  he  had  so  mismanaged  the  resources  of  the 
heroic  and  warlike  country  which  he  ruled,  that  an  English 
army  with  its  Portuguese  auxiliaries  was  able  to  invade  and 
hold  his  territory,  and  whilst  he  still  pretended  to  the  Germans 
that  he  was  a  proud  and  powerful  so vei'sign,  Wellington  un- 
masked the  whole  imposture  of  the  "French  Empire"  by  es- 
tablishing his  army  and  his  foxhounds  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  quieSy  hunting  the  country  in  the  lively  of  tho  Salisbury 
hunt.'    The  effort  had  begun  when  Sir  Arthur  "Wellesleyland- 

'  Larpeut'B  '  Private  Joiimol'  ict  Head-Quarters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  105.  ■Welling- 
ton eetablishedhimself  in  France  in  Hovembei',  1813.  He  sont  back  into  the 
Peninsula  his  whole  Spanish .  army,  because  it  plundered.  The  invasion  of 
Fi'anco  hy  the  Continental  I'oivci's  took  place  in  the  heginning  of  the  folloiv- 
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ed  upon  the  coast  of  Povtugal  in  the  year  IS08,  and  it  ended 
in  1814.  In  the  spring  of  that  last  year,  men  of  several  nations 
were  gathered  together  at  the  English  head-quarters  in  Tou- 
louse ;  and  it  was  put  into  the  heart  of  a  man  whose  name  ia 
unknown,  but  who  spoke  in  the  French  tongue,  to  confer  the 
loftiest  title  that  ever  was  ti'Uthfully  given  to  man.  In  a  mo- 
ment his  words  were  seized  as  though  they  were  words  from 
on  High,  and  the  whole  assembly  with  one  voice  saluted  Wel- 
lington the  "  Liberator  of  Europe.''^  The  loyal  soldier  shrank 
from  the  sound  Of  a  title  not  taken  exact  from  the  Gazette,^ 
but  the  voice  which  had  spoken  was  nothing  less  than  the  voice 
of  gi-ateful  nations.  If  the  fame  of  England  had  grown  to  this 
proportion,  it  was  because  she  had  faithfully  obeyed  the  great 
IJsage,  and  had  come  to  be  the  main  prop  of  the  rights  of  oth- 
era  by  finnly  defending  her  own. 

The  obligation  imposed  upon  a  groat  State  by  this  Usage  is 
The  praoticai  "°*  ^  heavy  yoke,  for  after  all  it  does  no  more  than 
ivoriing  of  tbs  impel  a  Sovereign  by  fresh  motives  and  by  larger 
^'"'*''  sanctions  to  be  watchful  in  the  protection  of  his 

own  interests.  It  quickens  his  sense  of  honor.  It  warns  him 
that  if  he  tamely  stands  witnessing  a  wrong  which  it  is  his  in- 
terest and  his  duty  to  redress,  he  will  not  escape  with  the  reck- 
oning which  awaits  him  in  his  own  dishonored  country,  bat 
that  he  will  also  be  held  guilty  of  a  great  European  defection, 
and  that  his  delinquency  will  be  punished  by  the  reproach  of 
nations,  by  their  scora  and  mistrust,andat  last  perhaps  by  their 
desertion  of  him  in  his  hour  of  trial.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Usage  assures  a  Prince  that  if  he  mil  but  be  firm  in  com- 
ing forward  to  redress  a  public  wrong  which  chances  to  he 
collaterally  hurtful  to  his  own  State,  his  cawse  will  be  singu- 
larly ennobled  and  strengthened  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
principle  that,  although  he  is  fighting  for  his  own  people,  he  is 
fighting  also  for  every  nation  in  the  world  which  is  interested 
in  putting  down  the  wrong-doer. 

Of  course,  neither  this  nor  any  other  human  law  or  usage 
can  have  any  real  worth  except  in  proportion  to  the  respect 
and  obedience  with  which  it  is  regarded ;  but,  since  the  Usage 
exacts  nothing  from  any  State  except  what  is  really  for  its  own 
good  as  well  as  for  the  general  weal,  it  is  very  much  obeyed, 
and  is  always  respected  in  Europe.  Indeed,  a  virtual  compli- 
ance with  the  Usage  is  much  more  general  than  it  might  seem 
to  be  at  first  sight,  for  the  known  or  foreseen  determination  of 

'  Larpenl's  '  Private  Jonnial,'  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 

'  SirGeorgoLarpent  (who  was  pi-esent)  says  that  Wellington  "bowed  eon- 
fused,"  and  abrttptly  pnt  an  end  to  the  scene. 
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a  great  State  to  resist  the  perpetration  of  a.  wrong  is  constant- 
ly tending  with  great  force  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and, 
peace  being  much  less  remarkable  than  war,  the  very  success 
with  which  the  principle  works  prevents  it  from  being  eonspic- 
uous.  And,  certainly,  when  the  Usage  is  faithfully  obeyed,  it 
ia  a  strong  safeguard,  for,  the  interests  of  different  States  be- 
ing much  intertwined,  it  commonly  happens  that  a  wrong  done 
to  a  lesser  State  is  in  some  way  hurtful  or  dishonoring  to  one 
or  other  of  the  great  Powers,  and  if  the  great  Power  which  is 
thus  aggrieved  takes  fire,  aa  it  ought  to  do,  and  determines  to 
resist  or  avenge,  it  is  generally  able  to  embroil  other  States, 
and  the  result  is  fJiat  me  Prince  who  is  the  wrong-doer  finds 
himself  in  a  war  which — having  a  tendency  to  become  greater 
and  greater — can  hardly  be  otlierwise  than  formidable  to  him. 
It  is  the  apprehension  of  this  result  which  is  the  main  safe- 
guard of  peace.  Any  prince  who  might  be  incUned  to  do  a 
wrong  to  another  State  caste  his  eyes  abroad  to  see  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  Powers.  If  he  observes  that  they  are  all  in 
a  sound  state  and  headed  by  firm,  able  rulers  who  are  equal, 
if  need  be,  to  the  duty  of  taking  up  arms,  he  knows  that  his 
contemplated  outrage  would  produce  a  war  of  which  he  can 
not  foresee  the  scope  or  limit,  and,  unless  he  be  a  madman  or  a 
desperado  desiring  war  for  war's  sake,  he  will  be  inclined  to 
hold  back.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  sees  that  any  great  na- 
tion which  ought  to  be  foremost  to  resist  him  is  in  a  state  of 
exceptional  weakness  or  under,  the  govemanee  of  unworthy  or 
incapable  rulers,  or  is  distracted  by  some  whim  or  sentiment 
interfering  with  her  accustomed  policy,  then  perhaps  he  allows 
himself  to  entertain  a  hope  that  she  may  not  have  the  spirit  or 
the  wisdom  to  perform  her  duty.  That  is  the  hope,  and  it  may 
he  said  in  these  days  it  is  the  one  only  hope  which  would  drive 
a  sane  prince  to  become  the  disturber  of  Europe.  To  frustrate 
this  hope — in  other  words,  to  keep  alive  the  dread  of  a  just 
and  avenging  war — should  be  the  care  of  every  statesman  who 
would  faithfully  labor  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  is 
a  poor  use  of  time  to  urge  a  king  or  an  emperor  to  restrain  his 
ambition  and  his  covetouanesa,  for  these  are  passions  eternal, 
always  to  be  looked  for,  and  always  to  be  combated.  For  such 
a  prince,  the  only  good  bridle  is  the  fear  of  war.  Of  course  it 
is  right  enough  to  appeal  to  this  wholesome  fear  under  the 
courteous  title  of  "deference  to  opinion,"  though  in  trnth  it  is 
not  for  the  ambitious  disturber,  but  rather  for  those  Princes 
who  are  showing  signs  of  weakness  and  failing  spirit,  that  the 
discipline  of  opinion  is  really  needed.  Happily  tiiis  discipline 
is  not  often  wanting,  for  the  feelings  of  nations  in  regard  to  the 
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toleration  of  a  wrong  coincide  with  the  general  weal,  and  if 
men  can  not  always  shame  a  prince  from  being  guilty  of  an 
ignominions  defection,  they  at  least  take  care  that  the  frnit  of 
his  delinquency  shall  be  bitter.  Europe  is  severe  and  slow  of 
forgiveness  toward  ajiy  gi-eat  Power  which  by  shrinking  from 
the  defense  of  its  own  rights  lias  suffered  a  harm  to  be  done  to 
another  State, 

It  will  be  seen  by-and-by  that,  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of 
Europe  and  without  any  color  of  right,  a  great  Power  invaded 
the  territory  of  a  weaker  neighbor;  but  any  one  who  keeps  in 
mind  the  principle  of  the  great  Usage  will  have  the  means  of 
seeing  what  resources  Europe  had  for  repressing  this  act  of 
violence,  and  will  hold  a  clew  for  finding  out  the  quarter  to 
■which  men  had  a  right  to  look  for  the  commencement  of  re- 
sistance. 

The  Power  most  exposed  to  harm  from  Russian  encroach- 
Aa»eceofEu-  ments  upon  European  Turkey  was  Austria;  for  it 
ema  to  tb?''  ^"^  plain,  that  if  her  great  neighbor  of  the  North 
TiirMflh  ii:m-  were  to  extend  his  empire  in  the  direction  of  Mol- 
BiUorofAuB-  davia,  "WalSachia,  and  Servia,  and  eo  come  wind- 
tris.  ing  round  her  Southeastern  frontier,  she  would  be 

brought  into  grievous  danger ;  and  "her  motives  for  watchful- 
ness in  this  quarter  were  quickened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
turbing elements  which  existed  in  the  border  provinces,  where 
the  people  were  drawn  toward  Russia  by  the  ties  of  religion 
and  race,  and  even  of  language.  If  the  prospect  of  the  Czar's 
cariying  liis  dominion  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  was  gall- 
ing and  offensive  to  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  the  evil  which 
such  a  change  was  calculated  to  hrin§  upon  Austria  seemed 
hardly  short  of  ruin.  Moreover  Austria,  in  her  character  as  a 
representative  of  German  interests,  was  charged  to  see  that  the 
Lower  Danube,  ordained  by  Kature  to  be  the  mdn  outlet  for 
the  products  of  Central  Europe,  should  not  hopelessly  fell  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Northern  Power.  Thus  upon  Austria, 
before  all  other.  Powers,  there  attached  the  care  of  guardnig 
against  encroachments  on  the  European  provinces  of  the  Sul- 
tan, and  the  cogency  of  this  duty  toward  herself,  toward  Ger- 
many, and  toward  Europe,  Austria  has  always  acknowledged. 
Wben  Turkey  was  invaded  in  1828,  Prince  Metternich  was  the 
one  statesman  in  Europe  who  strove  to  form  a  le^ue  for  the 
defense  of  the  Sultan,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the 
events  of  1849  had  tended  to  eraban-ass  the  free  action  of  the 
Emperor  Fi-aneis  Joseph,  the  last  war  against  the  Sultan  dis- 
closed no  change  in  Aiistrian  policy. 

Over  the  councils  of  Prussia  at  this  time  the  Court  of  St. 
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ofPrufflia  Petersburg  had  a  dangerous  ascendency;  lint  by 
his  actual  station  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Con- 
federation and  by  his  hopes  of  attaining  to  a  still  higher  au- 
thority in  Germany,  the  King  was  forced  into  accord  with  Aus- 
tria upon  all  questions  which  touched  the  freedom  of  the  Low- 
er Danube,  and  it  was  certain  that  he  would  do  all  that  he 
safely  could  to  discourage  schemes  for  tho  disturbance  of  the 
German  Empire.  Still  he  lived  in  awe  of  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas, and  it  was  hard  to  say  beforehand  what  course  he  would 
tate  if  he  should  be  called  upon  to  choose  between  defection 
and  war. 
Among  the  very  foremost  of  the  great  Powera  of  Europe 
was  France ;  and  she  was  well  entitled,  if  her  rul- 
■  muoo.  ^^.^  should  so  think  fit,  to  use  her  strength  against 
any  potentate  threatening  to  alter  the  great  territorial  arrange- 
ments of  Europe ;  and  especially  it  vras  her  right  to  withstand 
any  changes  which  she  might  regard  as  menacing  to  her  pow- 
er in  the  Mediterranean.  But  French  statesmen  have  gener- 
ally thought  that,  as  the  Mediterranean  after  all  is  only  a  part 
of  the  ocean,  a  new  maritime  power  in  the  Levant  might  be 
rather  a  convenient  ally  against  England,  than  a  dangerous 
rival  to  France ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  difficult  to  make 
out,  either  from  the  nature  of  things  or  from  the  general  course 
of  her  policy,  that  Prance  had  any  deep  interest  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Sultan's  dominions.  At  all  events,  her  interest  was 
not  of  eo  cogent  a  sort  as  to  oblige  her  to  stand  more  forward 
than  any  of  the  other  great  Powers,  or  to  bear  in  any  greater 
proportion  than  they  might  do,  the  charge  of  keeping  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  untouched. ,  Indeed,  it  was  hai-d  at  that  time 
to  infer  from  the  past  acts  of  France  that  she  had  any  settled 
policy  upon  the  Eastern  Question.  She  had  clung  with  some 
steadiness  to  the  idea  of  establishing  French  influence  in  Syria ; 
and  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  half  century  she  had 
been  inclined  to  entangle  herself  in  Egypt ;  but  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  elements  constituting  the  Ottoman  Empire 
should  be  kept  together,  she  had  generally  seemed  to  be  unde- 
cided ;  for,  although  she  took  part  in  the  conservative  arrange- 
ments of  1841,  her  conduct  in  the  previous  year,  and  at  several 
other  times  of  crisis,  had  disclosed  no  great  reluctance  on  her 

Eart  to  see  the  empii'e  dismemhered.  Upon  the  supposition, 
owever,  that  she  intended  to  pursue  the  policy  which  she  aft- 
erward avowed,  and  to  concur  in  the  endeavor  to  maintain  the 
Sultan's  dominions,  her  duty  toward  herself  and  to  Eui'ope  re- 
quired that  she  should  herself  refrain  from  disturbing  the  quiet 
of  the  East ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  any  wrongful  aggi'ossion 
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by  Russia  upon  the  dominions  of  the  Saltan,  she  should  loyally 
ran^e  hevself  with  such  of  the  four  great  Powers  aa  might  be 
■willing  to  check  the  encroachment  by  their  authority,  oi',  in 
last  resort,  by  foi'ce  of  arms ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  incumbent 
upon  France  to  place  herself  in  the  van ;  and  it  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  welfere  of  her  people  that  she  should  take  upon 
herself  a  share  of  the  European  burden  dispropoi'tionate  to  ner 
interest  in  the  State  of  Eastern  Europe.  Nor  was  there  at  this 
time  any  reason  to  imagine  that  tlie  country  could  be  brought 
into  stnfe,  or  engaged  in  warlike  enterprises  withoat  sufficient 
cause ;  for  the  institutions  of  France  had  not  then  shriveled 
up  into  a  system  which  subordinated  the  vast  interests  of  the 
State  to  the  mere  safety  and  welfere  of  its  ruler.  The  legisla^ 
tive  power  and  the  control  of  the  supplies  were  in  the  hands 
of  an  Assembly  freely  elected ;  and  both  in  the  Chamber  and 
in  print,  men  enjoyed  the  right  of  free  speech.  Also  the  exec- 
utive power  rested  lawfully  in  the  hands  of  ministers  respon- 
sible to  Parliament ;  and  therefore,  although  the  President,  as 
will  be  seen,  could  do  iiets  leading  to  mischief  and  danger,  he 
could  not  bring  France  to  a  rapture  with  a  foreign  State  un- 
less war  were  really  demanded  by  the  interests  or  by  the  hon- 
or, or  at  least  by  the  passions  of  the  country.  And,  the  peo- 
ple being  peacefnlly  inclined,  and  the  interests  and  the  honor 
of  the  country  being  carefully  respected  by  all  foreign  States, 
France  was  not  at  that  time  a  source  ofdisturbance  to  Europe. 

Next  to  Austria,  England  was  of  all  the  great  Powei-s  the 
one  most  accustomed  to  insist  upon  the  m^nte- 

Eneuma.  j,a,jQQ  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  might  be  a  com- 
plex task  to  prove  that  the  rule  of  the  English  in  Hindostan  is  ■ 
connected  with  the  stability  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  in  a  far 
distant  re^on  of  the  world;  but,  whether  the  theory  of  this 
curious  inter-dependence  be  sound  or  merely  fanciful,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  conquest  of  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorns  and  the 
Dardanelles  by  one  of  the  great  Continental  Powere  would 
straiten  the  range  of  England's  authority  in  the  world ;  and, 
even  if  it  did  not  do  her  harm  of  a  positive  kind,  would  rela- 
tively lessen  her  strength.  The  effect,  too,  of  Russia's  becom- 
ing a  Mediterranean  Power  could  not  be  so  clearly  foreseen 
and  computed  as  not  to  be  a  fitting  subject  of  care  to  English 
statesmen.  The  people  at  large  were  not  accustomed  to  turn 
their  minds  in  this  direction  ;  but  the  "Easteni  Question,"  as 
it  was  called,  had  become  consecrated  by  its  descent  through  a 
great  lineage  of  Statesrnen ;  and  the, traditions  of  the  Foreign 
Office  were  re-enforced  by  English  travelers :  for  these  men, 
going  to  Eastern  countries  in  early  life,  and  becoming  charin- 
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ed  with  their  glimpse  of  the  grand,  simple,  -violent  world  that 
they  had  read,  of  in  their  Bibles,  used  soon  to  grow  interested 
in  the  diplomatic  strife  always  going  on  at  Constantinople; 
and  then  coming  home  they  bi-ought  back  with  their  chi- 
bouques and  their  cimeters  a  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Tiirkey 
which  did  not  fail  to  find  utterance  in  Parliament.  In  process 
of  time  the  accumulated  counsels  of  these  travelers,  coming  in 
aid  of  diplomatists  and  statesmen,  put  straight  the  deflection 
which  had  been  caused  by  a  romantic  sympathy  with  the  Greek 
insurgents,  and  it  may  be  said  that  after  the  year  1833  the 
Eastern  policy  of  England  was  brought  back  into  its  ancient 
channel. 

Abroad,  no  one  doubted  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Sultan's 
authority  at  Constantinople  was  of  high  concern  to  England ; 
and  indeed  the  bearing  of  the  Eastern  question  upon  English 
interests  seemed  even  moi-e  clear  and  obvious  to  foreigners 
than  to  the  bulk  of  our  countrymen  at  home.  At  this  time 
Lord  John  Russell  was  the  Prime  Minister;  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Aifairs  was  Lord  PalmerstoD.  It  is  tme 
that  dm-ing  the  last  Russian  invasion  of  Turkey  in  1828  Lord 
Palmerston,  then  out  of  office,  had  taken  part  with  Russia ;  but 
from  the  period  of  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  in  1833  he 
had  not  swerved  from  the  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  and 
upon  the  whole  there  was  no  fair  ground  for  believing  ihat 
under  his  counsels,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Aberdi3en's  acquiescent  policy  of  1829  would 
again  be  followed  by  England.  It  is  true  that  strange  doc- 
trines were  afloat;  but  after  1833  the  Government  had  not 
forgotten  that  England  was  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  had  never  confessed  by  any  unpardonable  inaction 
that  this  height  and  standing  in  the  world  gave  their  countiy 
mere  rank  and  celebrity  without  coiresponding  duties.  Upon 
the  whole,  there  was  not  at  this  time  any  sound  reason  for 
doubting  that  England  would  pui-sue  her  accustomed  policy 
with  doe  resolution.  Thus  Europe  was  in  repose ;  for  in  gen- 
eral, when  the  world  believes  that  England  will  be  firm,  there 
is  peace ;  it  is  the  hope  of  her  proving  weak  or  irresolute  which 
tends  to  breed  war. 

Of  the  lesser  States  of  Europe,  thei'c  were  some  which,  in 
oftheieMer  *''^  event  of  a  war,  might  lean  toward  Russia ;  and 
smtesotEu-  morewhich  would  lean  against  hev;  and  the  divided 
"^^  opinion  of  the  minor  Courts  of  Germany  might  be 

reckoned  upon  by  the  Czar  as  tending  to  hamper  the  action  of 
the  leading  States ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  interests  of  the 
lesser  Powers  of  Europe  and  the  means  of  action  at  their  eom- 
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maud,  were  not  of  euch  a  kind  as  to  exert  much  weight  in  re- 
tarding or  accelerating  Russian  schemes  of  encroachment  upon 
Turkey. 

This  was  the  quiet  aspect  of  Eui-ope  in  relation  to  tbe  Eastern 
question  when  an  ancient  c[uarrel  between  the  monks  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  in  Palestine  began  to  extend  to  lay- 
]nen  and  politicians,  and  even  at  last  to  endanger  the  peaee 
of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Tni3  mystery  of  holy  shrines  lies  deep  in  human  nature.  For, 
.         however  the  more  Epiiitual  minds  may  be  able  to 

J  cinea.  ^,j^^  ^^^  soar,  the  common  man  during  hie  mortal 
career  is  tethered  to  the  globe  that  is  his  appointed  dwelling- 
place  ;  and  the  more  his  sections  are  pure  and  holy,  the  more 
they  seem  to  blend  with  the  outward  and  visible  woi'Id,  Poets 
bringing  the  gifts  of  mind  to  bear  npon  human  feelings  have 
surrounded  tlio  image  of  love  with  myriads  of  their  dazzling 
fancies,  hat  it  has  been  said  that  in  every  countiy,  when  a 
peasant  speaks  of  his  deep  love,  he  always  says  the  same  thing. 
He  always  nttei's  the  dear  name,  and  then  only  says  that  he 
"  worships  the  ground  she  treads."  It  seems  Wiat  where  she 
who  holds  the  spell  of  his  life  once  touched  the  earth — where 
the  hills  and  the  wooded  glen  and  the  pebbly  hanks  of  the 
stream  have  in  them  the  enchanting  quality  that  they  were 
seen  by  him  and  by  her  when  they  were  together — there  al- 
ways his  memory  will  cling ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  space  inter- 
venes, for  ima^nation  transcendent  and  strong  of  flight  can 
waft  him  from  lands  far  away  till  he  hghts  npon  the  very  path 
by  the  river's  bank  which  was  blessed  by  her  gracious  step. 
Nay,  distance  will  inflame  his  fancy;  for  if  he  be  cut  off  from 
the  sacred  ground  by  the  breadth  of  the  ocean,  or  by  vast  end- 
less desolate  tracts,  he  conies  to  know  that  deep  in  his  bosom 
there  lies  a  secret  desire  to  journey  and  journey  far,  that  he 
may  touch  with  fond  lips  some  mere  ledge  of  rock  where  once 
he  saw  her  foot  resting.  It  seems  that  the  impulse  does  not 
spring  from  any  designed  culture  of  sentiment,  but  from  an 
honest  earthly  passion  vouchsafed  to  the  unlettered  and  the 
simple-hearted,  and  giving  them  strength  to  pass  the  mystic 
border  which  lies  between  love  and  worship.  For  men  strong- 
ly moved  by  the  Christian  faith  it  was  natural  to  yearn  after 
the  scenes  of  the  Gospel  narrative.     In  old  times  this  feeling 
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had  sti-engtli  to  impel  the  chivalry  of  Europe  to  undei-talce  tlio 
conquest  of  a  barren  and  distant  land;  and  although  in  later 
days  the  aggl'egate  faith  of  the  nations  gi-ew  chill,  and  Chris- 
tendom no  longer  claimed  with  the  sword,  still  there  were  al- 
ways many  wlio  were  willing  to  brave  toil  and  danger  for  the 
sake  of  attaining  to  the  actual  and  visible  Sion.  Th^e  ven- 
tnresome  men  came  to  be  called  Pelerins  or  Pilgrims.  At  first, 
as  it  would  seem,  they  were  impelled  by  deep  feeling  acting 
upon  bold  and  resolute  natures.  Holding  close  to  the  faith 
that  the  Son  of  God  being  also  in  mystic  sense  the  great  God 
himself  had  for  our  sakes  and  for  our  salvation  become  a  babe, 
growing  up  to  be  an  ansious  and  suffering  man,  and  submit- 
ting to  be  cruelly  tortured  and  killed  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
creatures,  they  longed  to  touch  and  to  kiss  the  spots  which 
were  believed  to  be  the  silent  witnesses  of  his  life  upon  earth, 
and  of  his  cross  and  passion.  And,  since  also  these  men  wore 
of  the  Churches  which  sanctioned  the  adoi-ation  of  the  Vir- 
gin, they  were  taught  alike,  by  their  conception  of  duty  and  by 
nature's  low  whispering  voice,  to  touch  and  to  kiss  the  holy 
ground  where  Maiy,  pure  and  ybung,  was  ordained  to  become 
the  link  between  God  and  the  race  of  fallen  man.  And,  be- 
cause the  TOcky  land  abounded  in  recesses  and  caves  yielding 
shelter  s^ainst  snn  and  rain,  it  was  possible  for  tlie  Churches 
to  declire,  and  very  easy  for  trustful  men  to  believe,  that  a 
hollow  in  a  rock  at  Bethlehem  was  the  Manger  which  held  the 
infant  Redeemer,  and  that  a  Grotto  at  Nazareth  was  the  very 
home  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

Priests  fastened  upon  this  sentiment,  and  although  in  its  bo- 
ginning  their  design  was  not  sordid,  they  found  themselves 
driven  ljy  the  course  of  events  to  convert  the  alluring  mystery 
of  the  Holy  Places  into  a  source  of  revenue.  The  JVuhometan 
invaders  had  become  by  conquest  the  lords  of  the  ground ;  but, 
since  their  own  creed  laid  great  stress  upon  the  virtue  of  pil- 
grimage to  holy  shrines,  they  willingly  entered  into  the  feeling 
of  the  Christians  who  came  to  kneel  m  Palestine.  Moreover, 
they  respected  the  self-denial  of  monks,  and  it  was  found  that 
even  in  turbulent  times  a  convent  in  Palestine  suiTounded  by 
a  good  wall,  and  headed  by  a  clever  Superior,  could  generally 
hold  its  own.  It  was  to  establishments  of  this  kind  that  the 
pilgrim  looked  for  aid  and  hospitality,  and  in  order  to  keep 
them  up  the  priests  imagined  the  plan  of  causing  the  votary 
to  pay  according  to  his  means  at  every  shrine  which  he  em- 
braced. Upon  the  understanding  that  he  fulfilled  that  condi- 
tion be  w!«  led  to  believe  that  he  won  for  himself  unspeakable 
privileges  in  the  world  to  come,  and  thenceforth  a  pilgi'imago 
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to  the  lioly  ehviues  ceased  to  be  an  expression  of  enthusiastic 
sentiment,  and  became  a  common  act  of  devotion. 

But,  since  it  happened  that,  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  toll  was  levied,  eveiy  one  of  the  Holy  Places  was  a  distinct 
source  of  revenue,  the  prerogative  of  the  Turks  as  ownei-s  of 
the  gi-ound  was  necessarily  brought  into  play,  and  it  rested 
Tvith  them  to  determine  wnich  of  tho  nval  Churches  should 
have  the  control  and  usufruct  of  eveiy  holy  shrine.  Ilei'ethen 
cmtesitbrtiie  ™^^  ^  subject  of  lasting  strife.  So  long  as  the  Ot- 
poasMsion  of  toman  Empire  was  in  its  flill  strength,  the  authori- 
tbcBbripeB.  ^jgg  j^j.  CoDstantinople  were  governed  in  their  de- 
cisions by  the  common  appliances  of  inti'igne,  and  most  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  by  gold;  but  when  the  power  of  the  Sultans  so 
\vaned  as  to  make  it  needful  for  them  to  conti-act  engagements 
with  Chi-istian  sovereigns,  the  monks  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Churches  found  means  to  get  their  suit  upheld  by  foreign  inter- 
Patwiuieeof  vention.  Inl'!40,France  obtained  from  the  Sultan 
rorati;!!  I'ow-  a  grant  which  had  the  force  of  &  treaty,  and  its  Ar- 
^'^  tiSes  or  "  Capitulations,"  aa  they  were  sometimes 

called,  purported  to  confimi  and  enlarge  all  the  then  existing 
privileges  of  the  Latin  Church  in  Palestine.  But  this  success 
was  not  closely  pursued,  for  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
hundred  years  the  Greeks  keenly  supported  by  Russia  obtain- 
ed frbm  the  Turkish  Government  several  firmans  which  gi-ant- 
ed  them  advantages  in  derogation  of  the  treaty  with  France ; 
and  until  the  middle  of  this  century  France  acquiesced. 

In  the  contest  now  about  to  be  raised  between  France  and 
Russia,  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that,  so  far 
bS^nX  as  concerned  strength  of  motive  and  sincerity  of 
a^aBdE^meft  purpose,  there  was  any  approach  to  an  equality  be- 
tween the  contending  Governments.  In  the  Greek 
Church  the  right  of  pilgrimt^e  is  held  to  be  of  such  deep  im- 
port that  if  a  ftmily  can  command  the  means  of  joumeying  to 
Palestine  even  from  the  far  distant  provinces  of  Russia,  they 
can  scarcely  remain  in  the  sensation  of  being  truly  devout 
without  undertaking  the  holy  enterprise ;  and  to  this  end  the 
fruits  of  parsimony  and  labor  enduring  through  all  the  best 
years  of  manhood  are  joyfully  devoted.  The  compassing  of 
vast  distances  with  the  narrow  means  at  the  command  of  a 
peasant  is  not  achieved  without  suffering  so  great  as  to  de- 
stroy many  lives.  This  danger  does  not  deter  the  brave,  pious 
people  of  the  North.  As  the  reward  of  their  sacrifices,  their 
priests,  speaking  boldly  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  promise  them 
ineffable  blessings.  The  advantages  held  out  are  not  under- 
stood to  be  dependent  upon  the  volition  and  motive  of  the  pil- 
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grim,  for  they  hold  good,  as  baptism  does,  for  childi-en  of  teu- 
iier  yeara.  Of  course  every  man  who  thus  came  from  afar  to 
tiie  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  the  representative  of 
many  more  who  would  do  the  like  if  they  could.  When  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  sought  to  gain  or  to  keep  for  his  Church 
the  uoly  shrines  of  Palestine,  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  fifty  mil- 
lions of  brave,  picas,  devoted  subjects,  of  whom  thousands  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  would  joyfully  risk  their  lives.  From 
the  serf  in  hia  hut  even  up  to  the  great  Czar  himself,  the  faith 
professed  was  the  faith  really  glowing  in  the  heart,  and  vio- 
lently swaying  the  will.  It  was  the  part  of  wise  statesmen  to 
treat  with  much  deference  an  honest  and  pious  desire  which 
was  rooted  thus  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  Kussian  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  Church  seems  not  to  have  in- 
culcated pilgrim^e  so  earnestly  as  its  Eastern  rival ;  and  if 
it  did,  it  obtained  but  slight  compliance  with  its  precept,  for 
whilst  the  Greek  pilgrim  ships  poured  out  upon  the  landing- 
place  of  JaiTa  the  multitudes  of  those  who  had  survived  the 
misery  and  the  trials  of  the  journey,  the  closest  likeness  of  a 
pilgrim  which  the  Latin  Church  could  supply  was  often  a 
mere  French  tourist,  with  a  journal  and  a  theory,  and  a  plan 
of  writing  a  book.  It  was  true  that  the  French  Foreign  Of- 
fice had  from  time  to  time  followed  up  those  claims  to  protect 
the  Latin  Church  in  the  East  which  had  arisen  in  the  times 
when  the  mistresses  of  the  Most  Christian  kings  were  pioiis ; 
but  it  was  understood  that  by  the  course  of  her  studies  in  the 
eighteenth  century  France  had  obtained  a  tight  control  over 
her  religious  feelings.  Whenever  she  put  forward  a  claim  in 
her  character  as  'the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church,'  meii 
treated  her  demand  as  political,  and  dealt  with  it  accordingly; 
'jut  as  to  the  religious  pretension  on  which  it  was  baaed,  Eu- 
rope always  met  that  with  a  smile.  Yet  it  will  presently  be 
seen  that  a  clsum  which  tried  the  gravity  of  diplomatists  might 
be  used  as  a  puissant  engine  of  mischief. 

There  was  rM)oso  in  the  empire  of  the  Sultan,  and  even  the 
Meaaureatafcen  rival  Chiirches  of  JeiTisalem  were  suffei-ing  each 
by  the  Frencii  Other  to  rcst,  whcn  the  French  President,  in  cold 
Preheat.  blood,  and  Under  no  new  motive  for  action,  took  up 
the  forgotten  cause  of  the  Latin  Church  of  Jerus^em,  and 
began  to  apply  it  as  a  wedge  for  sundering  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  French  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  was  instructed 
to  demand  that  the  grants  to  the  Latin  Church  which  were 
contained  in  the  treaty  of  1V40  should  be  strictly  executed, 
and,  since  the  firmans  granted  during  the  last  century  to  tlic 
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Greek  Church  were  inconsistent  with  the  capitulations  of  1740, 
and  hacT  long  been  in  actual  operation,  the  effect  of  this  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  French  President  was  to  force  the  Sultan 
to  disturb  the  existing  state  of  repose,  to  annul  the  piivileges 
which  (with  the  acquiescence  of  France)  the  Greek  Church 
had  long  been  enjoying,  to  diive  into  frenzy  the  priesthood  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  to  rouse  to  indignation  the  Sovemgn 
of  the  great  militai'y  empire  of  the  Korth,  with  all  those  mil- 
lions of  pious  and  devoted  men  who  so  far  as  regarded  this 
question  were  heai-t  and  soul  with  their  Czar.  '  The  Ambas- 
'  sador  of  France,'  said  our  Foreign  Secretaiy, '  was  the  flret  to 
'  disturb  the  status  quo  in  which  the  matter  rested.  Not  that 
'  the  disputes  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  were  not  very 
'  active,  but  that  without  some  political  action  on  the  part  of 
'  France  those  quarrels  would  never  have  troubled  the  relations 
'  of  friendly  Powers.  If  report  is  to  be  believed,  the  French 
'Ambassador  was  the  first  to  speak  of  having  recourse  to  force, 
'  and  to  threaten  the  intervention  of  a  French  fleet  to  enforce 
'the  demands  of  his  countiy.  We  should  deeply  regret  any 
'  dispute  that  might  lead  to  conflict  between  two  of  the  great 
'Powers  of  Europe;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  quarrel  is 
'for  exclusive  privileges  in  a  spot  near  which  the  heavenly 
'host  proclaimed  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men — 
'  when  wo  see  rival  Churches  contending  for  mastery  in  the 
'very  place  where  Christ  died  for  mankind — the  thought  of 

'  such  a  spectacle  is  melancholy  indeed Both  parties 

'ought  to  refrfun  from  putting  armies  and  fleets  in  motion  for 
'the  purpose  of  making  the  tomb  of  Christ  a  cause  of  quan-el 
'among  Christians.'^ 

StUl,  in  a  narrow  and  technical  point  of  view,  the  claim  of 
France  might  be  upheld,  because  it  was  based  upon  a  treaty 
between  France  and  the  Porte  which  could  not  be  legally  ab- 
rogated without  the  consent  of  the  French  Government,  and 
the  concessions  to  the  Greek  Church,  though  obtained  at  the 
instance  of  Russia,  had  not  been  put  into  the  form  of  treaty 
engagements,. and  could  always  be  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Sultan.  Accordingly  M.  de  Lavalette  continued  to  press 
for  the  strict  fulfillment  of,  the  treaty,  and  being  guided,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  violent  instructions,  and  being  also  zealous  and 
unskilled,  he  soon  earned  his  urgency  to  the  extremity  of  using 
offensive  threats,  and  began  to  speak  of  what  should  be  done 
BymeKusBian  hy  the  French  fleet.  The  Bussian  Envoy,  better 
Envny.  versed  in  affairs,  used  wiser  but  hardly  less  cogent 

•  '  Eastern  Pupei-s,'  part  i.,  p.  G7. 
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words,  requiriDg  that  the  firmans  should  remain  in  force ;  and, 
since  110  ingenuity  could  reconcile  the  engagementa  of  the 
treaty  with  the  grants  contained  in  the  finnans,  the  Porte, 
Embamiaa-  thougti  Lavitig  iio  interest  of  its  own  in  the  ques- 
menKifthe  tion,  was  tortured  and  alarmed  by  the  contending 
^^'"^  negotiatoi-s.    It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  satis- 

fy France  without  afi^ronting  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

The  French,  however,  did  not  persist  in  claiming  np  to  the 
Mutufliconces-  very  letter  of  the  treaty  of  1740,  and,  on  the  other 
Hona.  hand,  there  were  some  of  the  powers  of  exclusion 

granted  hy  the  iirmans  which  the  Greeks  could  be  persuaded 
to  forego ;  and  thus  the  subject  remainingin  dispute  was  nar- 
rowed down  until  it  seemed  almost  too  slender  for  the  appre- 
hension of  laymen. 

Stated  in  bare  terms,  the  question  was  whether,  for  the  pur. 
Thenctuai  posc  of  passing  through  the  building  into  their 
EubjEct  or  dia-  Grotto,  the  Latin  monks  should  have  the  key  of  the 
'"'*"  chief  door  of  the  Church  of  Bethlehem,  and  also 

one  of  the  keys  of  each  of  the  two  doora  of  the  sacred  man- 
ger,i  and  whether  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  place  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Kativity  a  silver  star  adorned  with  the  arms 
of  France,  The  Latins  also  claimed  a  privilege  of  worshiping 
once  a  year  at  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  the  Church 
of  Gethsemane,  and  they  went  on  to  assert  their  right  to  have 
'  a  cupboard  and  a  lamp  in  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,'  but  in  this 
last  pretension  they  were  not  well  supported  by  France,^  and 
virtually,  it  was  their  claim  to  have  a  key  of  the  gi-eat  door  of 
the  Church  of  Bethlehem  instead  of  being  put  off  with  a  key 
of  the  lesser  door  which  long  remained  insoluble,  and  had  to 
be  decided  by  the  advance  of  armies,^  and  the  threatening 
movement  of  fleets. 

Diplomacy,  somewhat  stai'tled  at  the  nature  of  the  question 
committed  to  its  charge,  but  repressing  the  coarse  emotion  of 
surprise, '  ventured,'  as  it  is  said,  'to  inquire  whether  in  this  case 
'  a  key  meant  an  instrument  for  opening  a  door,  only  not  to  be 
'  employed  in  closing  that  door  against  Christians  of  other 
'  sects,  or  whether  it  was  simply  a  key — an  emblem  ;'*  but  Di- 
plomacy answered,  that  the  key  was  really  a  key — a  key  for 
opening  a  door,  and  its  evil  quality  was — not  that  it  kept  the 
Greeks  out,  but  that  it  let  the  Latins  come  in. 

After  the  change  which  was  wrought  in  the  institutions  of 
France  in  the  night  between  the  1st  and  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  increased  violence  seems  to  have  been  imparted  to 

'  'Eastern  Papers,' pact  i.,p.  84.  ^  Ibid., p.  4S, 

'  See  Count  Nesselvflde's  Di5|intches,  ibid.,  p.  61.  '  Ibid.,  p.  70. 
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iDMEHBea  Tio-  the  inBtriictions  under  which  M.  de  Lavalette  was 
f™  Jf  1^-  acting,  and  his  demand  was  so  urgently  pressed,  that 
eminent.  the  Porte  at  length  gave  way,  and  acknowledged 

the  validity  of  the  Latin  claims  in  a  formal  Note ;'  but  the  pa- 
per had  not  been  signed  more  than  a  few  days,  when  the  Rus- 
sian Minister,  making  hot  remonstrance,  caused  the  Porte  to 
issue  a  firman,'^  ratifying  all  the  existing  privileges  of  the 
Greeks,  and  virtuaUy  revoking  the  acknowleagment  just  given 
to  the  Latins.  Thereupon,  as  was  natural,  the  French  Govern- 
ment became  indignant,  and  to  escape  its  anger  the  Porto 
promised  to  evade  the  public  reading  of  the  firman  at  Jerusor 
lem  f  but,  the  Russian  Minister  not  relaxing  his  zeal,  the  Turk- 
ish Government  secretly  promised  him  that  the  Pasha  of  Jera- 
salem  should  be  instructed  to  try  to  avoid  giving  up  the  keys 
to  the  Latin  monks. 

Then  again,  under  further  pressure  by  France,  the  Porte  en- 
AnfBej'aMia-  gaged  to  evadfi  this  last  evasion,  and  at  length  the 
"™-  duty  of  affecting  to  carry  out  the  conflicting  en- 

gagements thus  made  by  the  Porte  was  intrusted  to  Afif  Bey, 
This  calm  Mahometan  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  strove  to  tem- 
porize as  well  as  he  could  betwixt  the  angry  Churches.  His 
great  difficulty  was  to  avert  the  rage  which  the  Greets  would 
be  likely  to  feel  when  they  came  to  know  that  the  firman  was 
not  to  be  read ;  and  the  nature  of  his  little  stratagem  showed 
that,  although  he  was  a  benighted  Moslem,  ha  had  some  in- 
sight into  the  great  ruling  principle  of  ecclesiastical  questions. 
His  plan  was  to  inflict  a  bitter  disappointment  upon  the  Latins 
in  the  presence  of  the  Greek  priesthood,  for  he  imagined  that 
in  theii-  delight  at  witnessing  the  mortification  of  their  rivals, 
the  Greeks  might  be  made  to  overlook  the  great  question  of 
the  public  reading  of  the  firman.  So,  as  soon  as  the  ceremoui- 
al  visits  had  been  exchanged,  Afif  Bey,  with  a  suite  of  the  lo- 
cal Effendis,  met  the  three  Patriarchs,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ar- 
menian, in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  just  in  front  of  tlie 
Holy  Sepulchre  itself  and  under  the  great  dome,  and  there  he 
'  made  an  oration  upon  the  desire  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  to 
'  gratify  all  classes  of  his  subjects,'  and  when  M.  Easily  and  the 
Greek  Patriarch  and  the  Russian  Archimandrite  were  becom- 
ing impatient  for  the  public  reading  of  the  firman  which  was 
to  give  to  their  Church  the  whole  of  the  Christian  sanctaaries 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Bey-  invited  all  the  disputants  to  meet  him 
in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  near  Gethsemane.     There  ho  read 

'  Note  oftheatliPebrumy,  less, 

'  The  firman  of  tlie  mi-fevripr,  1859. 

°  Col.  Rose  to  Lori3  Mdiiicsbury.      '  EastPiii  Piipers,'  pact  i.,  ]i,  4G. 
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an  order  of  the  Sultan  for  peiinitting  the  Latins 
mass  once  a  year,  but  then  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Greeks,  and 
to  the  hoiTor  of  their  rivals,  he  went  on  to  read  words,  com- 
manding that  the  altar  and  its  ornaments  should  remain  undis- 
turbed. 'No  sooner,'  s^s  the  official  account,  'were  these 
'  words  uttered,  than  the  Latins,  who  had  come  to  receive  their 
'  triumph  over  the  Orientals,  broke  out  into  loud  exclamations 
'  of  the  impossibility  of  celebrating  mass  upon  a  schismatic 
'  slab  of  marble  with  a  covering  ot  silk  and  gold,  instead  of 
'  plain  linen,  among  schismatic  vases,  and  before  a  crucifix 
'  which  has  the  feet  separated,  instead  of  oue  nmled  over  the 
'other.'  Under  cover  of  the  storm  thus  rjdsed,AfifBey  per- 
haps thought  for  a  moment  that  be  had  secured  his  escape, 
and  for  a  while  he  seems  to  have  actually  disentangled  him- 
self from  tl»e  Churches,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
quarters. 

But  when  the  delight  of  witnessing  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Latins  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  the  Greeks  perceived  that, 
after  all,  the  main  promise  had  been  evaded.  The  firman  had 
not  been  read.  M.  Easily,  the  Russian  Consul-General,  called 
on  Afif  Bey,  and  required  that  the  reading  of  the  fiiman  ehonld 
take  pla^ie.  At  first  the  Bey  afiected  not  to  know  what  firman 
was  meant,  but  afterward  he  said  he  had  no  copy  of  it ;  and 
at  length,  being  then  at  the  end  of  his  stratagems,  be  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  no  instructions  to  read  it.  Thei-eupon  M. 
Basily  sent  off  Prince  Garari  to  JafS.  to  convey  these  tidings 
to  Constantinople  in  any  Arab  vessel  that  conldbe  found,  and 
then  huiTying  to  thePashaof  Jerusalem,  he  demanded  to  have 
a  special  council  assembled,  with  himself  and  the  Greek  Patri- 
arch in  attendance,  in  order  that  Russia  and  the  Orthodox 
Church  might  know  once  for  all  whether  the  firman  had  been 
sent  or  not ;  but  when  the  meeting  was  gathered,  Haflz  Pasba 
only  'made  a  smooth  speech  on  the  well-known  benevolence 
'  of  his  Majesty  toward  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  and  that  was 
all  that  could  be  said.'^  So  the  Greeks,  though  they  had  been 
soothed  for  a  moment  by  the  discomfiture  of  their  Lathi  ad- 
Tei-saries  in  the  Chnrch  of  the  Virgin,  conld  not  any  longer 
fail  to  see  that  their  rivals  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  it  soon 
turned  out  that  the  promise  to  evade  the  deliveiy  of  the  keys 
was  not  to  be  fiiithfully  kept. 

The  pressure  of  France  was  applied  with  increasing  force, 
jteUvBryofUio  and  it  prodnced  its  effect.  In  the  month  of  Decem- 
k^snflthe     ^^^.^  1852,  the  silver  star  was  brought  with  mudi 

'  Consul  T'ilin  to  Earl  of  Mftlmoaburj',  Oct,  27,  1852.  '  Coj-respoji(Ience,' 
pitrt  i.,  |i.  44. 
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pomp  from  the  coast.  Some  of  the  Moslem  Effendis  went 
down  to  Jaffa  to  escort  it,  and  otbevs  rode  out  a  good  way  on 
the  road  that  they  might  bring  it  into  Jerusalem  with  triumph ; 
and  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  the  Latin 
patriarch,  with  joy  and  with  a  gi-eat  ceremony,  replaced  the 
glittering  star  in  the  sanctuary  of  Bethlehem,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  tey  of  the  great  door  of  the  church,  together  with 
the  keys  of  the  sacred  manger,  was  handed  over  to  the  Latins.^ 

For  the  Czar  and  for  the  devout  people  of  All  the  Russia 
ind^aUonof  it  was  hard  to  bear  this  blow.  '  To  the  indignation,' 
jiusBia.  Count  Hesseh'ode  writes, '  of  the  whole  people  fol- 

'  lowing  the  Greek  ritual,  the  key  of  the  Church  of  Bethlehem 
'has  been  made  over  to  the  Latins,  so  as  publicly  to  demon- 
'strate  their  reli^ous  supremacy  iu  the  East.  Ihe  mischief 
'  then  is  done,  M.  le  Baron,  and  lliere  is  no  longer  any  question 
'  of  preventing  it.  It  is  now  necessary  to  remedy  it.  The  im- 
'mnnities  of  the  Orthodox  religion  which  have  been  injured, 
'the  promise  which  the  Sultan  had  solemnly  given  to  the  Em- 
'  peror,  and  which  has  been  violated,  call  for  an  act  of  repara- 
'  tion.  It  is  to  obtain  this  that  we  must  labor.  If  we  toolc  for 
'our  example  the  imperious  and  violent  proceedings  which 
'  have  brought  France  to  this  result,  if  like  her  we  were  indif- 
'  ferent  to  the  dignity  of  the  Porte,  to  the  consequences  which 
'  an  heroic  remedy  may  have  on  a  constitution  already  so  shat- 
'tered  as  that  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  our  course  would  be 
'  already  marked  out  for  us,  and  we  should  not  have  long  to 
'reflect  upon  it.  Menace,  and  a  resort  to  force  would  be  our 
*  immediate  means.  The  cannon  has  been  called  the  last  argu- 
'ment  of  kings,  the  French  Govei-nment  has  made  it  its  first. 
'It  is  the  argument  with  which  at  the  outset  it  declared  its 
'  intention  to  commence  its  proceedings  at  Tripoli  as  well  as  at 
'  Constantinople.  Notwithstanding  our  legitimite  ciubes  of 
'  complaint,  and  at  the  risk  of  waiting  some  time  longer  foi 
'redress,  we  shall  take  a  less  snmmaiy  couise  It  may 

'happen  that  France,  perceiving  any  hesitation  on  the  part  ot 
'  the  torte,  may  again  have  recourse  to  menace,  and  piess  upon 
'  it  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  listening  to  om  jutt  demands 
'The  Emperor  has  therefore  considered  it  necessary  to  adopt 
'  in  the  outset  some  precautionary  measures  in  order  to  support 
'our  negotiations,  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  M.  Lavalette'a 
'threats,  and  to  guard  himself  in  any  contingency  which  may 
'  occur  against  a  Government  accustomed  to  act  by  surprises. ' 

'  ConsulFinn  to  Enrl  of  Malraesbnvy,  Dee,  38,1852;  but  seeMr.Pisnm's 
nolo,  p.  IOC. 

=  Comit  Nc5selrode  to  Bnron  Bniniiow,  Hth  Jiiiuiary,  1853.     IliiiJ.,  p.GI. 
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Nor  were  these  empty  words.  The  same  authentic  page' 
Aiivmce  of  which  tclls  ot  this  triumph  of  Church  over  Church 
jiiiajiEUifoitKs.  goes  on  to  show  how  the  Czar  was  prepariu"  for 
vengeance.  '  Ordei-s,'  says  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour, '  haveheen 
'  dispatched  to  the  5tli  corps  d'arm^e  to  advance  to  the  frou- 
'  tiers  of  the  Danubian  provinces,  without  waiting  for  their 
'reserves,  and  the  4th  corps,  under  the  command  of  General 

*  Count  Dannenberg,  and  now  stationed  in  Volhynia,  will  be 
'  ordered  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  march  if  necessary. 

*  General  Luder's  corps  d'arin^e,  accordingly,  being  now  48,000 
'  strong,  will  receive  a  re-enforcement  of  24,000  men  soon  after 
'its  arrival  at  its  destination,  and,  supposing  the  4th  corps  to 
'  follow,  the  whole  force  will  amount  at  least,  according  to  offi- 
'  cial  retnvns,  to  144,000  men.' 

Is  it  true  that  for  this  cause  great  armies  were  gathering, 
and  that  for  the  sate  of  the  key  and  the  silver  star  the  peace 
of  the  nations  was  brought  into  danger?  Had  the  world 
gi'own  young  once  more? 

The  strife  of  the  Churches  was  no  fable,  but  after  all,  though 
near  and  distinct,  it  was  only  the  lesser  truth.  A  crowd  of 
monks  with  bare  foreheads  stood  quarreling  for  a  key  at  the 
BHnny  gates  of  a  church  in  Palestine,  but  beyond  and  above, 
towering  high  in  the  misty  North,  men  saw  the  ambition  of 
the  Czars. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Men  dwelling  amidst  the  snows  of  Russia  are  driven  by 
Mfttursi  »mW-  very  nature  to  grow  covetous  when  they  hear  of 
lion  of  Eufflia.  t]je  happier  lauds  where  all  the  year  round  there 
are  roses  and  loug  sunny  days.  And  since  this  people  have 
a  sea-board  and  poits  on  the  Euxine,  they  are  forced  by  an 
everlasting  policy  to  desire  the  command  of  the  struts  which 
lead  througli  the  heart  of  an  empire  into  the  midst  of  that 
world  of  which  men  kindle  thoughts  when  they  speak  of  the 
^gean  and  of  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  shores,  and  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  of  Italy,  and  of  Fi-ance,  and  of  Spain  and  the 
land  of  the  Moors,  and  of  the  Atlantic  beyond,  and  the  path 
of  ships  on  the  Ocean.  Gifted  with  the  knowledge  and  the 
skill  which  are  means  of  excellence  in  the  diplomatic  art,  and 
excluded  by  their  iustitiitiona  from  taking  any  but  an  official 
part  in  the  home  Government,  the  Russian  nobles  had  long 
'  'Easlonl  P^ipeis/ p.ivt  i.,  p.  fifi. 
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been  accustomed  to  'bend  tlieir  minds  to  forei^  policy,  and 
the  State,  favoring  this  inclination,  used  to  multiply  the  labora 
of  its  diplomatic  service.  Almost  every  gifted  and  accom- 
plished Eussian  who  might  he  traveling  in  foreign  countries 
used  to  receive  instnictions  of  some  kind  from  his  Govern- 
ment^ and  was  enabled  to  believe  that,  either  by  collecting  in- 
formation or  in  some  still  more  important  way,  he  was  per- 
forming a  duty  toward  the  State.  Men  thus  intrusted  became 
eager  paitakers  of  a  polimr  rather  more  enterprising  than  the 
policy  avowed  by  their  Government,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  natural  ambition  of  the  country  was  always  being  nurtured 
and  subsei'ved  by  a  great  Ai-istocracy. 

But  moreover  the  ambition  of  the  Statesmen  and  the  Nobles 
was  re-enforced  by  the  pious  desire  of  the  humbler  classes. 
Some  fifty  millions  of  men  in  Russia  held  one  creed;  and  they 
held  it  too  with  the  earnestness  of  which  Western  Europe  used 
to  have  experience  in  earlier  times.  In  her  wars  Russia  had 
always  been  engaged  against  nations  which  were  not  of  hei- 
faith;  and  twice  at  least  in  the  very  agony  ofher  nationallife, 
and  when  all  other  hope  was  gone,  she  had  been  rescued  by 
the  warlike  zeal  of  her  priesthood.  By  these  causes  love  of 
country  and  devotion  to  the  Church  had  become  so  closely 
welded  into  one  engrossing  sentiment,  that  good  Muscovites 
could  not  sever  the  one  idea  from  the  other ;'  and  although 
they  wei-e  by  nature  a  kind  and  good-humored  race  of  men, 
they  were  fierce  in  the  matter  ot  their  religion.  They  had 
heard  of  Infidels  who  had  torn  down  the  crosses  from  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  great  city, 
the  capital  of  the  Orthodox  Church ;  and,  as  far  as  they  conld 
judge,  it  would  be  a  work  of  piety,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Czar  thdr  father,  to  slaughter  and  extii-pate  the  Turks.  But 
this  was  not  all.  They  knew  that  in  the  Turkish  dominions 
there  were  ten  or  fourteen  millions  oi  men  holding  exactly  the 
same  faith  as  themselves,  who  were  kept  down  in  thraldom  by 
the  Moslems,  and  they  had  heard  tales  of  the  sufferings  of  these 
their  brethren  which  seemed  to  call  for  vengeance.  The  very 
indulgence  with  which  the  Turks  had  allowed  these  Christians 
to  have  a  distinct  corporate  existence  in  the  Empire  gave 
weight  to  their  prayers;  for,  instead  of  being  only  a  disorgan- 
ized multitude  of  aufferere,  they  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  sup- 
pliant nation,  ever  kneeling  before  the  great  Czar,  and  implor- 
ing him  to  deliver  them  from  their  captivity.    It  was  not  poa- 

'  I  owe  my  perception  of  die  causes  which  rendered  the  Russian  Church 
BO  intensely  nationsj  to  Arthur  Stanley's  most  interesting  work  tipon  iho 
Greek  Church. 
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sible  for  tho  Russian  people  to  conceive  any  enterprise  more 
worthy  of  their  nation  and  their  Charch  than  to  raise  high  the 
banner  of  the  Cross,  drive  the  infidel  Turks  out  of  Earope,  and 
cause  the  broad  provinces  in  which  their  Christian  brethren 
lived  and  suffered  to  be  blended  with  'Holy  Russia.'  It  is  true 
that  the  Muscovite  peasants  were  not  an  enterprising  race  of 
men,  and  it  might  be  bard  perhaps  to  find  a  villager,  who,  if  he 
could  have  his  choice,  would  rather  be  a  soldier  of  the  Cross 
than  remain  at  home  in  his  hat ;  but  the  people  knew  that, 
whether  there  were  peace  or  whether  there  were  war,  the  exi- 
gency of  their  Czar's  militaiy  system  would  always  go  on  con- 
suming their  youth,  and,  since  this  engine  of  a  vast  standing 
army  was  destined  to  be  kept  np  and  to  be  fed  with  their  flesh 
and  blood,  they  desired  in  their  simple  hearts  that  it  should  be 
used  for  a  purpose  which  they  believed  to  be  holy  and  jight- 
eous.  To  a  cause  having  all  these  sanctions,  the  voice  of 
prophecy  could  not  be  wanting.  Seers  foretold  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turks  by  the  men  of  the  yellow  hair. 

Yet,  vast  as  it  was  in  its  aggregate  force,  the  heart's  desire 
of  a  whole  nation  would  have  been  vague  and  dim  of  sight  if 
it  had  not  some  famed  city  for  its  goal,  or  some  outward  and 
visible  figure  or  sign  to  which  the  multitude  could  point  as  the 
symbol  of  its  great  intent.  The  people  were  not  without  their 
goal  nor  without  tbeir  symbol,  for  the  city  whither  they  tend- 
ed waa  the  imperial  city  of  Constantine,  once  mistress  of  the 
■world,  and  the  Cross  that  the  Emperor  had  seen  in  the  heav- 
ens was  still  the  sign  in  which  the  Chiu'ch  said  they  must  con- 
quer. For  such  as  were  the  politic  few  there  was  the  Golden 
Horn  with  its  command  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles, 
and  all  its  feir  promise  of  wealth  and  empire.  In  the  horizon 
of  the  pious  multitude  thei-e  rose  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia.  Am- 
bition was  sanctified  by  Religion.  The  most  pious  might 
righteously  desire  that  the  devotion  of  their  militant  Church 
should  be  sdded  by  the  wisdom  of  the  seipent,  and  the  most 
worldly-minded  statesman  could  look  with  approval  upon  the 
scheme  of  a  lucrative  crusade.  The  Emperor  Alexander  the 
First,  when  he  declared  that  for  the  time  he  was  trying  to  with- 
stand the  ambition  of  his  people,  acknowledged  that  he  was 
'the  only  Russian  who  resisted  the  views  of  his  subjects  upon 
'Turkey.'' 

The  Czar  was  the  head  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  without 
raising  scruples  in  the  minds  of  the  pious  that  his  predecessors 
bad  been  able  to  attain  ecclesiastical  authority ;  but  this  sbad- 

'  Quoted  Tiy  Sir  II.  Seymour,  'Eastern  PapavB.'pavt  v.,  p.  II. 
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ow  of  doubt  upon  the  title  of  the  lay  Pontiff  mafle  it  all  the 
more  needful  for  him  to  take  care  that  his  zeal  sliould  be  above 
reproach.  It  is  true  that  the  great  body  of  the  Muscovite  peo- 
ple were  simple  and  docile,  not  partaking  in  cares  of  Govern- 
ment, and  that  even  among  the  most  powerful  Ifobles  there 
were  none  who  would  be  unwiUing  to  leave  the  choice  of  time 
and  of  measures  to  the  Chief  of  the  State,  but  still  the  relig- 
ious mind  of  the  vast  empire  would  have  been  dangerously 
shocked  if  the  priests  had  oeen  forced  to  know  that  the  Czar 
failed  to  share  the  pious  desire  of  his  people ;  and  the  minds 
of  men  accustomed  to  bend  their  thoughts  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  nation  would  be  overclouded  and  chilled  if  they 
saw  that  the  Emperor  was  growing  forgetful  of  their  favorite 
cause. 

But  the  prospect  of  what  wonld  follow  upon  the  realization 
of  this  scheme  of  ambition  was  dim.  The  sovereignty  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey  could  eeareely  be  added  to  the  possessions  of 
the  Czar  without  tending  to  dislocate  the  system  of  his  em- 
pire, for  plainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  sway  the  v^t  North- 
em  territories  of  AH  the  Rossias  by  orders  sent  from  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  yet,  by  force  of  its  naere  place  in  the  world,  Con- 
stantinople seemed  destined  to  be  the  capital  of  a  great  State. 
Therefore,  in  the  event  of  its  faUing  into  the  hands  of  the  Rom- 
anoffs, it  may  be  thought  more  likely  that  the  imperial  city 
would  draw  dominion  to  itself,  and  so  become  the  metropolis 
of  some  new  assemblE^e  of  territories  than  that  it  would  sink 
into  the  condition  of  a  provincial  sea-port.  The  statesmen  of 
St,  Petersbarg  have  always  understood  the  deep  import  of  the 
change  which  the  throne  of  Constantine  would  bring  with  it; 
and  It  may  be  imagined  that  considerations  founded  on  this 
aspect  of  the  enticing  conquest  have  mingled  with  those  sug- 
gested by  the  physic^  difficulties  of  invasion,  the  obstinate  valor 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  hostility  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe. 
Still,  the  prize  was  so  unspeakably  alluring  to  an  aristocracy 
fired  with  national  ambition,  and  to  a  people  glowing  with  pi- 
ety, that  apparently  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  Czar  to  seem  as 
though  he  were  always  doing  something  for  fuiliiering  a  scheme 
of  conquest  thus  endeared  to  the  nation.  He  was  liable  to  be 
deemed  a  failing  champion  otitie  faith  when  he  was  not  labor- 
ing to  restore  the  insulted  Cu3S  to  the  Church  of  Constantine; 
he  was  chilling  the  healthy  zeal  of  his  ablest  servants  if  he  lived 
idle  days  making  no  approach  to  the  Bosphorus. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  resulted  from  the  vai'ious  motives  tend- 
ito  irraaoiuio  ing  to  govern  the  policy  of  the  State  that  the  am- 
Mtura.  bition  of  the  Russian  emperors  in  the  direction  of 
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Constantinople  was  generally  alive  nnd  watchful,  and  sotne- 
times  active,  but  was  always  irresolnte.  The  First  Napoleon 
said  in  the  early  years  of  this  century^  that  the  Czars  were  al- 
ways threatening  Constantinople  and  never  taking  it;  and 
what  ho  said  then  had  already  been  trae  for  a  long  time,  and 
hia  words  continued  to  be  a  true  description  of  tne  Russian 
policy  for  half  a  century  aii.erward.  Evidently  it  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  Czars  to  have  it  thought  amongst  their  own 
people  that  they  were  steadily  advancing  toward  the  conquest, 
hut  they  always  suffered  their  reasons  for  delay  to  prevail. 
They  had  two  minds  npon  the  question.  Thej'  were  willing, 
bat  they  were  also  unwilling,  and  this  clashing  of  motives 
caused  them  to  falter.  At  home  they  naturally  tiied  to  make 
their  ambition  apparent.  Abroad,  as  might  be  expected,  they 
were  more  careful  to  display  the  inclinations  forced  upon  them 
by  pmdence ;  but  it  would  seem  that  this  double  face  was  not 
simply  a  deceptive  contrivance,  but  resulted  from  imperfect 
volition.  The  project  against  Constantinople  was  a  scheme  of 
conquest  continuaJly  to  be  delayed,  bat  never  discarded,  and, 
liappen  what  might,  it  was  never  to  be  endured  that  the  pros- 
pect of  Russia's  attaining  some  day  to  the  Bosphorus  should 
be  shut  out  bj'  the  ambition  of  any  other  Power. 

Of  course  it  followed  that  a  great  State  ambition  of  this 
watchful  but  irresolute  kind  would  be  stimulated  to  an  in- 
creased activity  by  the  disappearance  of  any  of  the  chief  ob- 
stacles lying  in  tlie  way  of  the  entei'prise ;  and  especially  this 
would  be  the  case  whenever  the  course  of  affairs  seemed  to  be 
nnfavorable  to  an  alliance  against  Russia  between  the  other 
great  Powers  of  Europe. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  held  an  absolute  sway  over  his  Em- 
The  Empemr  pu'C,  and  his  powor  was  not  moderated  by  the  sal- 
Kicboitt!.  xitary  resistance  of  ministers  who  had  strength 
enough  to  decline  to  take  part  in  acts  which  they  disapproved. 
The  old  restraints  which  used  sometimes  to  fetter  the  power 
of  the  Russian  monarchs  had  fallen  away,  and  nothing  had  yet 
come  in  their  stead.  Holding  the  boundless  authority  of  an 
Oriental  Potentate,  the  Czar  was  armed  besides  with  all  the 
power  which  is  supplied  by  high  organization  and  the  clever 
appliances  of  modern  times.  W>~at  lie  chose  to  do  he  actually 
did.  He  might  be  sitting  al  .  .;id  reading  a  dispatch,  and  if 
it  happened  that  its  contents  made  him  angry,  he  could  touch 
a  bell  and  kindle  a  war  without  hearing  counsel  from  any  liv- 
ing man.    In  the  room  where  he  labored  he  could  hear  over- 

'  'La  Eusaio  a  tiop  meiiaci!  ConBtantinople  sans  le  prendre.' 
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head  the  cliclciug  of  machinery,  and  he  liked  the  sound  of  the 
restless  magnets,  for  they  were  giving  instant  effect  to  hie  wiH 
in  regions  far  away.  He  was  of  a  stern,  unrelenting  nature. 
He  displayed,  when  he  came  to  be  tiied,  a  sameness  of  ideas 
and  of  language  and  a  want  of  resource  which  indicated  pov- 
erty of  intellect;  but  this  dearth  within  was  masked  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  qualities  which  adorned  the  surface,  and  he 
was  so  capable  of  business,  and  had  such  a  vast  activity,  that 
he  was  able  to  arrogate  to  himself  an  immense  share  of  the  ac- 
tual governance  of  his  sabjeets.  Indeed  by  striving  to  extend 
his  management  beyond  the  proper  compass  of  a  single  mind 
he  disturbed  the  march  of  business,  and  so  far  superseded  the 
responsibility  of  his  sei-vants,  that  he  ended  by  lessening  to  a 
penlons  extent  the  nnraber  of  gifted  men  who  in  former  times 
had  taken  part  in  the  counsels  of  the  State.  Still,  this  widely- 
ranging  activity  kept  alive  the  awe  with  which  his  subjects 
watched  to  see  ■where  next  he  would  strike ;  and  made  the  na- 
tion feel  that,  along  with  his  vast  stature  and  his  commanding 
presence,  he  carried  the  actual  power  of  the  State.  He  had 
been  merciless  toward  the  Polish  nation  ;  but  whilst  this  stern- 
ness made  him  an  object  of  hatred  to  millions  of  discomfited 
men,  and  to  other  millions  of  men  who  felt  for  them  in  their 
soiTows,  it  tended,  perhaps,  at  the  time  to  increase  his  ascend- 
ency, by  making  him  an  object  of  dread.  And  it  ti-ebled  the 
delight  of  being  with  hun  in  his  gentle  mood.  When  he  was 
friendly  or  chose  to  seem  so,  there  was  a  glow  and  frankness 
in  his  manner  which  had  an  irresistible  charm.  He  bad  dis- 
carded in  some  measare  his  predecessor's  system  of  goveniing 
Russia  through  the  aid  of  foreigners ;  and  took  a  pride  in  his 
own  people,  and  understood  their  worth.  In  the  great  empire 
of  the  North  religion  is  closely  blended  with  the  national  sen- 
timent, and  in  this  composite  shape  it  had  a  strong  hold  npon 
the  Czai'.  It  did  not  much  govern  him  in  his  daily  life,  and 
his  way  of  joining  in  the  service  of  the  Church  seemed  to  dis- 
close someaiing  like  impatience  and  disdain, but  no  one  doubt- 
ed that  faith  was  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind.  He  had  the  air 
of  a  man  raised  above  thelevelofcommonworehipei-s  who  im- 
agined that  he  was  appointed  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  Church 
by  great  imperial  achievements,  and  not  by  humble  feafei  of 
morality  and  devotion.  It  will  be  seen  but  too  pl^nly  that  the 
Emperor  Hicholas  could  be  guilty  of  saying  one  thing  and  do- 
ing another,  and  it  may  bo  supposed  therefore  that  at  once  and 
in  plain  tenns  he  ought  to  be  charged  with  dnphcity  :  yet  there 
are  circumstances  which  make  one  falter  in  coming  to  snch  a 
conclusion.    He  had  reigned,  and  had  peraonally  governed  for 
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some  eeven-aod-twenty  years,  and  although  during  that  period 
he  liad  done  ranch  to  r^se  titter  hatred,  the  most  sagacious 
statesmen  in  Europe  placed  faith  in  his  personal  honor.  It  is 
certain  that  he  had  the  love  of  truth.  When  he  sought  to 
speak  of  what  he  deemed  fair  and  honorable,  he  traveled  into 
our  language  for  the  word  which  spoke  hia  meaning,  and  claim- 
ed to  have  the  same  standard  of  uprightness  as  an  English 
'  gentleman.'  It  is  known  also  that  his  ideal  of  human  gran- 
deur was  the  character  of  the  Duke  ofWellington.  No  man 
could  have  made  that  choice  without  having  truth  in  him. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  beneath  the  virtues  which  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  enabled  the  Czar  to  stand 
before  Europe  as  a  man  of  honor  and  truth  there  lurked  a  set 
of  opposite  qualities ;  and  that  when  he  reached  the  period  of 
life  which  has  often  been  found  a  trying  one  to  men  of  the 
Bomanoff  family,  a  deterioration  began  to  take  place  which 
shook  the  ascendant  of  his  better  nature.  After  the  beginning 
of  1853  there  were  strange  alternations  in  his  conduct.  At 
one  time  he  seemed  to  be  so  frank  and  str^ghtforward  that 
the  most  wavy  statesmen  could  not  and  would  not  believe  him 
to  be  intending  deceit.  Then,  and  even  vrithin  a  few  hoars, 
he  would  steal  off  and  be  false.  But  the  vioe  which  he  dis- 
closed in  those  weak  intervals  was  not  the  profound  deceit  of 
statecraft,  but  rather  the  odd  purposeless  cunning  of  a  gipsy 
or  a  savage,  who  shows  by  some  sudden  and  bannless  sign  of 
his  wild  blood  that  even  after  years  of  conformity  to  Earopean 
ways  he  has  not  been  completely  reclamed.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  must  be  looked  upon  not 
merely  as  he  was,  but  as  he  seemed  to  be ;  and  what  he  seem- 
ed to  be  in  the  beginning  of  1853  was  a  flnii  righteous  man  too 
brave  and  too  prowd  to  be  capable  of  descending  to  falsehood. 

Nicholas  had  a  violent  will ;  but  of  course  mien  he  under- 
went the  change  which  robbed  him  of  his  singleness  of  mind, 
his  resolves,  notwithstanding  their  native  force,  could  not  fail 
to  lose  their  momentum.  He  was  a  man  too  military  to  be 
warlike ;  and  was  not  only  without  the  qualities  for  wielding 
an  army  in  the  field,  but  was  mistaken  also  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  best  soldiers  are  made :  under  his  sway  Russia  was 
so  oppressively  drilled  that  much  of  the  fire  and  spirit  of  en- 
terprise which  are  needed  for  war  was  crushed  out  by  military 
training.  No  man,  however,  could  toil  with  more  zeal  than  he 
did  in  that  branch  of  industry  which  seeks  to  give  uniformity 
and  mechanic  action  to  bodies  of  men.  He  was  an  unwearied 
inspector  of  troops.  He  kept  close  at  hand  great  numbers  of 
small  wooden  images  clothed  in  various  uniforais,  and  one  of 
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the  rooms  in  his  favorite  palace  was  fiUecl  with  these  militai-y 
dolls. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  not  been  long  upon  the  throne 
when  he  showed  that  he  was  a  partaker  of  the  ambition  of  his 
people ;  for  in  1828  he  had  begun  an  invasion  of  Tui'key,  and 
was  present  with  his  army  in  some  of  the  labors  of  the  cam- 
paign :  but  his  experience  was  of  a  painful  kind.  The  mechan- 
ical organization  in  which  he  delighted  broke  down  under 
stress  of  real  war  carried  on  upon  an  extended  line  of  opera- 
tions. In  the  country  of  the  Danube  his  soldiery  perished  fast 
from  sickness  and  want ;  and  although  he  bad  so  well  chosen 
his  time  that  the  Sultan  was  without  an  ally,  and  (having  but 
lately  put  to  death  his  own  army)  was  in  an  ill  condition  for 
war,  still  he  eneoimteved  so  much  of  obstinate  and  troublesome 
resistance  from  the  Turks,  and  was  so  ill  able  to  cope  with  it, 
that  at  the  instance,  as  it  is  ssnd,  of  his  own  Generals,  he  re- 
tired from  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  went  back  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  the  galling  knowledge  that  he  was  without  the 
gifts  which  make  an  able  commander  in  the  field ;  he  could 
not  but  see,  too,  that  the  militaiy  reputation  of  Russia  was 
brought  into  great  peri! ;  and  although  in  the  following  year 
he  was  rescued  from  the  dangerous  straits  into  which  be 
had  run  by  the  brilliant  audacity  of  Diebitsch,  by  the  skill  of 
his  diplomacy,  and  above  all  hy  indulgent  fortune,  still  he  was 
BO  chastened  by  the  anxiety  of  the  time,  and  by  the  uaiTow- 
nesB  of  his  escape  from  a  great. humiliation,  that  he  ceased  to 
entertain  any  hope  or  intention  of  dismembering  Turkey,  ex- 
cept in  the  event  of  there  occurring  a  chain  of  circumstances 
which  should  enable  him  to  act  with  the  concurrence  of  other 
gi-oat  Powers. 

But  the  Emperor  knew  that  the  pride  of  his  people  would 
be  deeply  wounded  if  any  great  changes  should  take  place  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  without  bringing  gain  to  Russia  and  ac- 
celerating her  march  to  Constantinople ;  and  therefore  be  be- 
lieved that,  until  he  was  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  dismem- 
bering the  Empire,  it  was  hie  interest  to  preserve  it  intact. 
For  more  than  twenty  yeara  his  actions  as  well  as  his  declared 
intentions  were  in  accordance  with  this  view ;  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  believe  that  the  policy  thus  shown  forth  to  the  world 
was  only  a  mask.  Just  as  the  love  of  killing  game  generates 
a  sincere  wish  to  preserve  it,  so  the  very  feet  that  the  Czar 
looked  upon  Turkey  as  eventual  booty,  made  him  anxious  to 
protect  it  from  every  other  kind  of  danger.  In  1833,  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  saved  the  Sultan  and  his  dynasty  from  destruc- 
tion ;  and,  although  he  accompanied  this  measure  with  an  act 
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offensive  to  the  other  maritime  powers,'  his  conduct  toward 
Turlicy  was  loyal.  In  1840  he  again  acted  faithfully  toward 
the  Sultan,  and  joined  with  England  and  the  leading  Powers 
of  Germany  in  preventing  the  disruption  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. 

In  1844  the  Czar  came  to  England,  and  anxiously  strove  to 
find  out  whether  there  wei'e  any  of  our  leading  statesmen  who 
had  grown  weary  of  a  conservative  policy  in  Turkey.  He 
talked  confidentially  with  the  Diike  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  also  no  doubt  with  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  evi- 
dently meeting  with  no  encouragement,  he  covered  his  retreat 
by  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  England's  accustomed  policy,  and, 
to  do  this  with  the  better  effect,  he  left  in  our  Foreign  Office 
a  solemn  declaration  not  only  of  his  own  policy,  but  likewise, 
strange  to  say,  of  the  policy  of  Austria ;  and  all  this  he  blend- 
ed in  a  somewhat  curious  manner  with  words  which  might  be 
read  as  importing  that  his  views  had  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  English  Government.  It  would  seem  that  our  Govern- 
ment agreed,  as  they  naturally  would,  to  that  part  of  the  Czar's 
memorandum  which  was  applicable  to  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  which,  in  fact,  echoed  the  known  opinion  of  Eng- 
land; and  they  also  assented  to  the  obvious  proposition  that 
the  event  of  a  breaking  up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  wonld 
make  it  important  for  the  great  Powers  to  come  to  an  nnder- 
standing  amongst  themselves ;  but  it  must  be  certain  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  I'e- 
frdned,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  our  Statesmen  to  do,  from  all 
hypothetical  engagements.  '  Russia  and  England,'  said  this 
Memorandum,  'ai'e  mntu ally  penetrated  with  the  conviction, 
that  it  is  for  their  common  interest  that  the  Ottoman  Porte 
shonld  maintMn  itself  in  the  state  of  independence  and  of  ter- 
ritorial possession  which  at  present  constitutes  that  Empii-e. 
Being  agreed  on  this  principle,  Russia  and  England  have  an 
equal  interest  in  nniting  their  efforts  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  to  avert  all  the  dangers 
which  can  place  in  jeopardy  its  safety.  With  this  object,  the 
essential  point  is  to  suffer  the  Porte  to  live  in  repose,  without 
needlessly  disturbing  it  by  diplomatic  bickerings,  and  with- 
out interfering,  withont  absolute  necessity,  in  its  internal  af- 
fairs.' Then,  after  showing  that  the  tendency  of  the  Turkish 
Government  to  evade  treaties  and  ill-use  its  Christian  subjects 
ought  to  bo  checked  rather  by  the  combined  and  friendly  re- 
monstrance of  all  the  Powers,  than  by  the  sepai-ate  action  of 

'  'ITie  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skolessi. 
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one,  the  Memorandam  proceeded : — 'If  all  the  great  Powers 
'  frankly  adopt  this  line  of  conduct,  they  will  have  a  well-found- 
ed expectation  of  presei'ving  the  existence  of  Turkey.  How- 
ever, they  must  not  conceal  fi-om  themselves  how  many  ele- 
ments of  dissolution  that  Empire  contains  within  itself.  Un-" 
foreseen  circumstances  may  hasten  its  fall.  ...  In  the  uncer- 
tmnty  which  hovers  over  the  future,  a  single  fundamental 
idea  seems  to  admit  of  a  really  practical  application :  it  is, 
that  the  danger  which  may  result  from  a  catastrophe  in  Tur- 
key will  be  much  diminished  if,  in  the  event  of  its  ocem-ring, 
Kuasia  and  England  have  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the 
course  to  be  taken  by  them  in  common.  That  nnderstanding 
will  be  the  more  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  will  have  the  full 
assent  of  Austria.  Between  her  and  Russia  there  exists  al- 
ready an  entire  accord.' 
Upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  from  the  peace  of  Adri- 
Hissoiieyfium  anoplc  down  to  the  beginning  of  1863  the  state  of 
isMtoisBa.  ^\^Q  Czar's  mind  upon  the  Eastern  Qnestion  was 
this : — He  was  always  ready  to  come  forward  as  an  eager  and 
almc^t  ferocious  defender  of  his  Church,  and  he  deemed  this 
motive  to  be  one  of  such  cogency  that  views  resting  on  mere 
policy  and  prudence  were  always  in  danger  of  being  overborne 
by  it_;  but,  in  the  absenco  of  events  tending  to  bring  this  fiery 
pi'incipleintoaction,he  was  really  unwillingto  face  the  troubles 
which  would  arise  from  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  unless 
he  could  know  beforehand  that  England  would  act  with  him. 
If  he  could  have  obtained  any  antenor  assurance  to  that  effect, 
he  would  have  tried  perhaps  to  accelerate  the  disruption  of  the 
Sultan's  Empire;  but,  as  England  always  declined  to  found 
any  engagements  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  catastrophe  which 
she  wished  to  prevent,  the  Emperor  had  probably  accustomed 
himself  to  believe  that  Providence  did  not  design  to  allot  to 
him  the  momentous  labor  of  governing  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  He  therefore  chose  the  other  altemative,  and  not 
only  spoke,  but  really  did  much  for  the  preservation  of  an  Em- 
pire which  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  destroy.  Still,  whenever 
any  subject  of  initation  occun-ed,  the  attractive  force  of  the 
opposite  policy  was  more  or  less  felt,  for  it  is  not  every  man, 
who,  having  to  choose  between  two  lines  of  action,  can  resolve 
to  hold  to  the  one  and  frankly  discard  the  other.  In  general, 
the  principle  governing  such  a  conflict  is  found  to  be  analo- 
gous to  the  law  which  determines  the  composition  of  mechan- 
ic forces,  and  the  mental  stru^le  does  not  result  in  a  clear 
adoption  of  either  of  the  alternatives,  but  in  a  mean  betwixt 
the  two.     It  was  thus  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas  whenever 
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it  happeuetl  that  he  was  irritated  by  questions  connected  with 
the  action  of  the  Turkish  Goveraraent.  At  auch  times,  his  oon- 
dnct,  swayed  in  one  direction  by  the  notion  of  dismembering 
the  Empire,  and  in.  the  other  direction  by  the  policy  of  mmn- 
taining  it,  resulted  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  what  the  English 
Ambassador  called '  a  predominant  influence  over  the  counsels 
'  of  the  Porte,  tending  in  the  interest  of  absolute  power  to  ex- 
'  elude  all  other  influences,  and  to  secure  the  means,  if  not  of 
'  hastening  the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  at  least  of  obstructing 
'  its  improvement  and  settling  its  future  destinies  to  the  profit 
*  of  Russia,  whenever  a  propitious  juncture  should  arrive. ' 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  happened  that  at  a  time^  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
Trombiea  in  was  wrought  to  anger  by  the  triumph  of  the  Latin 
Monteaegro.  oyer  tho  Greek  Church,  there  were  troubles  in  one 
of  the  provinces  bordeiing  upon  the  Austrian  territory,  and 
Omar  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  a  Turkish  force,  was  operating 
against  the  Christians  in  Montenegro.  The  continuance  of 
this  strife  on  her  frontier  was,  no  doubt,  alarming  and  vexa- 
tious to  Austi'ia;  but  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas  the  tidings 
of  a  conflict  going  ou  between  a  Moslem  soldiery  and  a  Chi-is- 
tian  people  of  the  Greek  faith  could  not  fail  to  kindle  his  re- 
ligious zeal,  and  eanse  him  to  thirst  for  vengeance  f^ainst  the 
enemies  ofhis  Church.  Of  course  the  existence  of  this  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Czar  was  well  understood  at  Vienna,  and  it 
was  probably  in  order  to  anticipate  his  wishes  and  to  remove 
his  motives  for  interference  that  the  Austrian  Cabinet  determ- 
ined to  address  aperemptory  summons  to  the  Porte  calling  upon 
the  Sultan  to  withdraw  his  forces  immediately  from  Montene- 
gro. The  Czar  secretly  but  studiously  represented  that  upon 
this  and  eveiy  other  matter  touching  his  policy  in  Turkey  he 
was  in  close  accord  with  Austria.^  This,  however,  the  Austrian 
Govei-nment  denies.  Truthful  men  declare  that  the  Czar  was 
not  even  informed  beforehand  of  the  demand  which  Austria  had 
resolved  to  press  upon  the  Porte.  It  is  ceiirain,  however,  that 
the  Czar  determined  to  act  as  though  he  were  in  close  con- 
Connt  Ltdnin.  Cert  With  Austria.  Count  Leiningen  was  to  be  the 
gen-a  missioD.   bearer  of  the  Austrian  summons,  and  simultaneously 

'  '  Eastern  Pnpers,'  part  i.,  p.  237.  '  The  winter  of  1852^. 
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with  tbe  Count's  tteparture  from  Vienna,  tbe  Emperor  Nicholas 
resolved  to  dispatch  to  the  Poite  an  Ambassador  Exti-aordina- 
TbeCzra's  ^^^  ^^°  ^^^  *'^  declare  that  a  refusal  to  withdraw 
i>i[m  rf?Knding  Omar  Pasha's  forces  from  Montenegi-o  would  be 
skn'to'tS"''  regarded  by  the  Czar  as  a  ground  of  war  between 
Porte  at  the  him  and  the  Sultan ;  and  the  Ambassador  was  also 
BimetimB.  ^^  j^^  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  redress 
for  the  change  which  had  been  made  in  the  allotment  of  the 
Holy  Sites  to  the  contending  Churches,  It  may  seem  strange 
that  the  Czar  should  propose  to  found  a  declaration  of  war 
upon  a  gi-ievance  which  was  put  forward  by  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  and  not  by  himself,  but  he  was  always  eager  to  stand 
forward  as  the  protector  of  Chi-istians  of  his  own  Church  who 
had  taken  np  arms  against  their  Mwilem  rulera;  and  when,  as 
now,  his  conservative  policy  was  disturbed  by  anger  and  re- 
ligious zeal,  his  ulterior  views  upon  the  Eastern  Question  be- 
came too  v^ue,  and  also  no  doubt  too  alarming,  to  admit  of 
their  being  made  the  subject  of  a  treaty  engagement  with 
Austria. 

Apparently,  then,  the  plan  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was 
piuns  of  tbe  *^^^^  ■ — ^^  would  mate  the  rejection  of  Count  Lein- 
jimperor  Ingeu's  demand  a  ground  of  war  against  the  Porte, 

Niciioiaa.  jijj^  jjjgjj  acting  under  the  blended  motives  fur- 
nished by  the  assigned  cause  of  war  and  by  his  own  separate 
grievance,  he  would  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  his  Church  by 
forcing  the  Sultan  to  submit  to  a  foreign  protectorate  over  all 
Ha  provinces  lying  north  of  the  Balkan,  This,  however,  was 
only  one  view  of  uie  contemplated  war.  It  might  be  applica- 
ble, if  the  occupation  of  the  tributary  provinces  should  evoke 
no  element  oftrouble  except  the  sheer  resistance  of  the  enemy; 
but  the  Czar,  who  did  not  well  understand  the  Turliish  Empire, 
was  firmly  convinced  at  this  time  that  the  approach  of  war 
would  be  followed  by  a  rising  of  the  Sultan's  Christian  sub- 
jects. On  the  other  band  he  feared,  and  with  better  reason, 
that  if  the  angry  Moslems  should  deem  the  Sultan  remiss  or 
faint-heaited  in  the  defense  of  his  temtory,  they  might  rise 
against  their  Govei-nment,  and  fall  upon  the  Christian  rayahs, 
whom  they  would  regard  as  the  abettors  of  the  invasion.  He 
could  not  iail  to  perceive  that  in  the  progress  of  the  contem- 
plated operations  he  might  be  forced  by  events  to  give  a  vast 
extension  to  his  views  against  tbe  Sultan,  and  that,  even  against 
his  will,  and  without  being  prepared  for  tbe  crisis,  be  might 
find  himself  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  ruins  of  the  Ottoman 
Empii-e  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  massacre. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


N"ow  therefore  it  became  needful  for  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  endeavor  to  divine  the  temper  in  which  the  other  great 
Powers  of  Europe  would  be  inchned  to  regard  his  intended 
pressure  upon  the  Sultan  and  the  eventual  catastrophe  which, 
even  if  he  should  wish  it,  he  might  soon  be  unable  to  avert. 
It  was  of  deep  moment  to  him  to  know  what  help  or  acqui- 
escence he  might  reckon  upon,  and  what  hostility  lie  might 
have  to  encounter,  if  he  should  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
regulating  (he  collapse  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  controlling 
the  arrangements  which  were  to  follow. 

He  looked  around.  The  policy  of  one  of  the  gi-eat  States 
poBitionof  of  Europe  was  bent  out  of  its  true  course,  and  in 
Anstriii  in  re-  others  there  were  signs  of  weak  purpose,  Tho 
Ht  Hie'teS*-*'  Power  most  deeply  interested  in  preventing  the 
ninEofi85B.  dismemberment  of  European  Turkey  had  already 
detei-mined  to  press  upon  the  Sultan  an  unjust  and  offensive 
demand,  and  although  the  statesmen  of  Vienna  might  have 
resolved  in  their  own  minds  to  atop  short  at  some  prescribed 
stage  of  the  contemplated  hostilities,  it  was  plain  that  Austria, 
when  once  engaged  in  war  against  the  Sultan,  would  lose  the 
standing  ground  of  a  Power  which  undertakes  to  resist  change, 
and  would  become  so  entangled  by  the  mere  prc^ess  of  events, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  her  to  extricate  nerself,  and  revert 
to  a  conservative  policy.  Indeed  the  Emperor  Nicholas  might 
iairiy  expect  that  Austria,  having  committed  the  original  mis- 
take of  disturbing  the  peace,  would  afterward  strive  to  cling 
to  his  friendship  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  moderate  his 
course  of  action,  and  avert  or  mitigate  the  downfall  of  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

With  respect  to  Prussia,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  free 
from  anxiety.  As  long  aa  the  measures  against  the 
Sultan  were  carried  on  in  alliance  with  Austria,  the 
States  of  Germany  bad  little  ground  for  fearing  that  the  inter- 
est which  they  had  in  the  freedom  of  the  Lower  Danube  would 
be  forgotten;  and,  this  object  being  secured  or  regarded  as 
secure,  Prussia  had  less  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  than  any  of  the  other  great  Powers.  There  being 
therefore  no  reason  of  state  obliging  him  to  take  a  contrary 
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course,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  King  of  Prussia  would 
continue  to  live  under  the  ascendency  which  his  Imperial 
brother-in-law  had  long  been  accustomed  to  nasuntain. 

France  having  great  military  and  naval  forces,  and  a  Medi- 
terranean sea-board,  was  well  entitled  to  frame  for 
Of  Fraiioe.  herself  any  honest  system  of  policy  which  she  might 
deem  to  be  the  best  guide  for  her  conduct  m  Eastern  affairs, 
but  the  time  for  her  having  a  policy  of  her  own  had  passed 
away;  for  she  had  fallen  under  the  mere  control  of  the  Second 
Bonaparte,  and  in  order  to  divine  what  France  would  do,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  out  what  scheme  of  action  her  ruler 
would  deem  to  be  most  conducive  to  his  comfort  and  safety. 
Even  the  supposition  that  he  would  copy  the  First  Napoleon 
gave  no  sufBcing  dew  for  saying  what  his  Eastern  policy  ought 
to  be,  or  what  it  was,  or  what  it  was  likely  to  be  in  any  future 
week.  Fi-anee  as  wielded  by  a  Bonapai-te  had  beiin  known  to 
the  Sultan,  sometimes  as  a  friendly  Power,  sometimes  as  a 
Power  pretending  to  be  friendly  to  him,  but  secretly  bargain- 
ing for  the  dismemberment  of  his  empire;  sometimes  as  a  mere 
predatory  State  seizing  his  province  m  time  of  peace  and  with- 
out the  pretense  of  a  quarrel,*  and  sometimes  even  as  a  rival 
Mahometan  Power,  for  it  is  known  that  the  First  Bonaparte 
did  not  scruple  to  call  himself  in  Egypt  a  true  Mussulman  f 
and  although  he  now  and  then  claimed  to  be  'the  eldest  sou  of 
'  the  Catholic  Church,'  he  first  introduced  himself  in  the  Levant 
as  the  soldier  of  a  nation  which  had 'renounced  the  Messiah.' 

Upon  the  whole,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the  new 
Fi-ench  Emperor  should  refuse  to  join  with  Russia  in  trying  to 
bring  about  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  to 
arrange  the  distribution  of  the  spoil.  Indeed,  the  great  exten- 
sion which  France  had  ^ven  of  late  to  her  navy  rendered  views 
of  this  kind  less  chimerical  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
Secret  Articles  of  Tilsit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
French  Government  which  had  provoked  the  rehgious  excite- 
ment under  which  Nicholas  was  laboring,  and  although  it  la 
believed  that  when  his  troubles  increased  upon  him  the  Czar 
afterwai'd  made  overtures  to  Prance,  it  would  seem  tliat  in  the 
be^nning  of  18S3  he  was  too  angry  and  too  scornful  toward 
the  French  Emperor  to  be  able  to  hai'bor  the  thought  of  mak- 
ing him  his  ally.  Of  the  danger  lest  France  should  suddenly 
adopt  a  conseiTative  policy,  and  undertake  to  resist  his  arrange- 
ments in  the  E^t  of  Europe,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  made  light, 

'  e.g.  Bonaparte's  predatory  invasion  of  Egypt  in  time  of  peace. 
'  A  fnkified  copy  of  the  manifesto  was  sent  to  France.     Tho  one  really 
ifsned  repi-tecnled  Bonapartu  ns  a  Mahometan. 
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for  lie  had  resolved  at  this  time  not  to  place  liimself  in  conflict 
with  England,  and,  the  operations  of  any  Western,  Power  in 
Turkey  being  dependent  npon  sea  communications,  he  did  not 
think  it  to  be  within  the  wide  compass  of  possible  events  that 
France,  single-handed  and  withont  ^e  alliance  of  her  maritime 
neighbor,  would  ov  could  obstruct  him  in  the  Levant.  '  He 
'  cared,'  lie  said, '  veiy  little  what  line  the  French  might  think 
'proper  to  take  in  Eastern  afFairs,  and  he  had  apprised  the 
'  Sultan  that  if  bis  assistance  were  i-equired  for  resislicig  the 
'menaces  of  the  French  it  was  entirely  at  the  service  of  the 
'  Sultan."  '  When  we  (Russia  and  England)  are  agreed,  I  am 
'quite  without  anxiety  as  to  the  West  of  Europe:  it  is  imma- 
'terial  what  the  others  may  think  or  do.'^ 

There  remsnned  then  only  England,  and  npon  the  whole  it 
Of  England,  had  come  to  this :  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  would 
sco^^taiB  fggj  jj(j[g  ^  ineet  the  emergency  caused  by  the  down- 
there,  fall  of  the  Sultan,  and  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
do  a  little  toward  brining  about  the  catastrophe,  if  beforehand 
he  could  come  to  an  undei-standing  with  the  English  Gfovern- 
ment  as  to  the  way  in  which  Europe  should  deal  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Turkish  Empire.  But  he  had  learned,  aa  he  said, 
that  an  alliance  with  England  must  depend  upon  the  feeling 
of  the  country  at  large,*  and  this  he  strove  hard  to  understand. 

England  had  long  been  an  enigma  to  the  political  students 
of  the  Continent,  but  after  the  summer  of  1851  they  began  to 
imagine  that  they  really  at  last  understood  her.  They  thought 
that  she  was  falling  from  her  place  among  nations ;  and  indeed 
there  were  signs  which  might  well  lead  a  shallow  obsei-ver  to 
fancy  that  her  ancient  spbit  was  failing  her.  An  army  is  but 
the  limb  of  a  nation,  and  it  is  no  more  given  to  a  people  to  com- 
bine the  possession  of  military  strength  with  an  immeasured 
devotion  to  the  arts  of  peace  than  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  feeble 
and  helpless  in  the  general  condition  of  his  body,  and  yet  to 
have  at  his  command  a  strong  right  ai-m  for  the  convenience  of 
self-defense.  The  strength  of  the  right  arm  is  as  the  strength 
of  the  man :  the  prowess  of  an  army  is  as  the  valor  and  war- 
like spirit  of  the  nation  which  gives  it  her  flesh  and  blood. 
England  having  suffered  herself  to  grow  fometful  of  this  truth, 
seemed  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  to  be  dedining.  It  was  not 
the  reduction  of  the  military  and  establishments  which  was  the 
really  evil  sign:  for  —  to  say  nothing  of  ancient  times  —  the 
Swiss  in  Europe,  and  some  of  the  States  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  have  shown  the  world  that  a  people  which  al- 

'  'Eafcton  Panels,' p.ivl;  v..  |i.  ID.  '  Ibid.,  p.  1.  ''  IhiA.,  part  iii. 
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mi>st  dispenses  with,  a  standing  army,  may  yet  be  among  the 
most  resolute  and  wai'Hke  of  nations ;  but  there  was  in  England 
a  general  decrying-  of  arms.  Well-meaning  men  harangued 
and  lectured  in  this  spirit.  What  they  sincerely  desired  was 
a  continuance  of  peace;  but  instead  of  taking  the  thought  and 
acquiring  the  knowledge  which  might  have  qualified  them  to 
warn  their  fellow-countrymen  agdnst  steps  tending  to  a  need- 
loss  war,  they  squandered  their  indignation  upon  the  deceased 
authors  of  former  wars,  and  used  language  of  such  breadth 
that  what  they  said  was  as  applicable  to  one  war  as  to  anoth- 
er. At  length  they  generated  a  sect  called  the '  Peace  Party,' 
which  denounced  war  in  strong  indiscriminate  terms. 

Moreover  at  this  time  extravagant  veneration  was  avowed 
for  mechanical  contrivances,  and  the  very  words  which  grate- 
ful nations  had  wrought  from  out  of  their  hearts  in  praise  of 
tried  chiefs  and  heroes  were  plnndered,  as  it  were,  from  the 
warlike  professions,  and  ^ven  to  those  who  for  their  own  gain 
could  make  the  best  goods.  It  was  no  longer  enough  to  say 
that  an  honest  tradesman  vrm  a  valuable  member  of  society, 
or  that  a  man  who  contrived  a  good  machine  was  ingenious. 
More  was  expected  from  those  who  had  the  utterance  of  the 
public  feeling,  and  it  was  announced  that '  glory'  and  '  honor' 
—  nay,  to  prevent  all  mistake, 'true  honor'  and  'tvne  glory' 
were  due  to  him  who  could  produce  the  best  articles  of  trade. 
At  length  in  the  summer  of  1861  it  was  made  to  appear  to  for- 
eigners that  this  singular  faith  had  demanded  and  obtained  an 
outward  sign  of  its  aoeeptance,  and  a  solemn  recognition  by 
Church  andState.  The  foreigners  were  mistaken.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  English  in  their  exuberant  strength  and  their  care- 
lessness about  the  strict  import  of  words  are  accustomed  to 
indulge  a  certain  extravagance  in  their  demonstrations  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  and  this  is  the  more  bewildering  to  foreign  mmds 
because  it  goes  along  with  practical  moderation  and  wisdom. 
What  the  English  really  meant  was  to  give  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  new  inventions  and  comparing  all  kinds  of 
patterns,  but  above  aU  to  have  a  new  kind  of  show  and  bring 
about  an  immense  gathering  of  people.     ""    '  '     " 


■et  hearts  of  many  who  were  weary  of  tame  life  thei-e  lurk- 
ed a  hope  of  animating  tnmults.  This  was  all  the  English 
really  meant.  But  the  political  philosophers  of  the  Continent 
were  resolved  to  impute  to  the  islanders  a  more  profound  in- 
tent. They  saw  in  the  festival  a  solemn  renouncing  of  all  such 
dominion  as  rests  upon  force.  England,  they  thought,  was 
closing  her  great  career  by  a  whimsical  act  of  abdication,  and 
it  mnst  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  enough  to  confound 
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men  acoastomed  to  lay  str^s  upon  sjmbols.  For  the  glory 
of  mechanic  Arts,  and  in  token  of  their  conquest  over  nature, 
a  cathedral  of  glass  climbed  high  over  the  stately  elms  of 
Knightsbridge,  inclosing  them,  aa  it  were,  in  a  casket  the  work 
of  men's  hands,  and  it  was  not  thoaght  wrong  nor  impions  to 
^ve  the  work  the  sanction  of  a  religious  ceremony.  It  was 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  the  money-changers 
were  brought  back  into  the  temple.  Few  protested.  One 
man  indeed,  abounding  in  Scripture,  and  inflamed  with  the 
sight  of  the  glass  Babel  ascending  to  the  skies,  stood  up,  and 
denounced  the  work,  and  foretold"  wars"  and  "judgments."^ 
But  he  was  a  prophet  speaking  to  the  wi'ong  generation,  and 
no  one  heeded  him.  Indeed  it  seemed  likely  that  the  sound- 
ness of  his  mind  would  be  questioned,  and  if  he  went  on  to 
foretell  that  within  three  yeai-s  England  would  be  engaged  in 
a  bloody  war  springing  out  of  a  dispute  about  a  key  and  a  sil- 
ver star,  he  was  probably  adjudged  to  be  mad,  for  the  whole 
country  at  the  time  felt  sure  of  its  peaceful  temper.  Certain- 
ly it  was  a  hard  task  for  the  sagacity  of  a  foreigner  to  pierce 
through  these  outward  signs,  and  see  that,  notwithstanding 
them  all,  the  old  familiar  'Eastern  Question'  might  be  so  used 
fis  to  make  it  rekindle  the  warlike  ardor  of  England.  Even 
for  Englishmen,  until  long  after  the  beginning  of  1853,  it  was 
difficult  to  foresee  how  the  country  would  be  willing  to  act  in 
regard  to  the  defense  of  Turkey,  and  the  representatives  of 
foreign  Powei-s  accredited  to  St.  James's  might  be  excused  if 
they  assured  their  Coui-ts  that  England  was  deep  in  pursuits 
which  would  hinder  her  from  all  due  assertion  of  her  will  as  a 
great  European  Power. 

Thus  foreigners  came  to  believe  that  the  English  nature  was 
changed,  and  that  for  the  future  the  country  Tvould  always  be 
tame  in  Europe,  and  it  chanced  that  in  the  be^uning  of  the 
year  1853  tbey  were  strengthened  in  their  faith  by  observing 
the  structure  of  the  Minietiy  then  recently  formed,  for  Lord 
Palmerston,  whose  name  had  become  associated  with  the  idea 
of  a  resolnte  and  watchful  policy,  was  banished  to  the  Home 
Office,  and  the  Prime  Minister  was  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  same 
statesman  who  had  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  for- 
mer years,  when  Austria  was  vainly  entreating  England  to  join 
with  her  in  defending  the  Sultan.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
heard  the  tidings  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  elevation  to  the  premier- 
ship with  a  delight  which  he  did  not  suppress.  Yet  this  very 
event,  as  will  be  seen,  was  a  main  link  in  the  chain  of  causes 

'  This  I  witnessed. 
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which  was  destined  to  draw  the  Czar  into  war,  nud  bring  him 
in  misery  to  the  grave. 

But  if  there  was  a  phantasy  in  vogue  which  seemed  likely 
to  mate  England  acquiesce  in  transactions  adverse  to  her  ac- 
customed policy  in  the  East,  there  were  other  counsels  afloat 
which,  although  they  were  based  on  very  different  Tiews, 
seemed  to  tend  in  the  same  direction,  for  some  of  onr  country- 
men were  heginning  to  perceive  that  the  restoration  of  a  Eo- 
najiartist  Empire  in  France  would  bring  back  with  it  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  predatory  sohemea  of  the  First  Napoleon. 
These  advisers  were  unwSling  that  the  elements  of  the  gi-eat 
alliance  which  thirty-eight  years  before  had  delivered  Europe 
from  its  thraldom  shonld  now  be  cast  asunder  for  the  mere 
sake  of  giving  a  better  effect  to  the  policy  which  the  Foreign 
Office  was  accustomed  to  follow  upon  the  Eastern  Qustion. 
And  in  truth,  this  same  Eastern  policy,  though  held  by  almost 
all  responsible  statesmen,  was  not  so  universally  received  in 
England  as  to  go  altogether  unchallenged.  The  notion  of  En- 
gland's standing  still,  and  suffering  the  Turks  to  be  driven 
from  Europe,  was  not  deemed  so  preposterous  as  to  be  unwor- 
thy of  being  pnt  forward  by  men  commanding  great  means  of 
persuasion ;  and  before  the  new  year^  was  far  advanced  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  had  means  of  knowing  that  the  old  English 
policy  of  averting  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  would  be 
gi'avely  questioned,  and  bronght  in  an  effective  way  to  the  test 
of  printed  discussion.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seemed  to 
the  Czar  that  now,  if  ever,  England  might  he  willing  to  acqui- 
esce in  his  encroachments  upon  Turkey,  and  even  perhaps  to 
abet  him  in  schemes  for  the  actual  dismemberment  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

The  Minister  who  represented  the  Queen  at  the  Russian 
Sit  Haioiiion  Court  was  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour.  It  is  s^d  that 
Seymour.  before  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  being  accredited 
at  St.  Petersburg  he  had  conceived  a  high  admiration  of  the 
qualities  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  that  this  circumstance 
becoming  known  to  the  Czar,  tended,  at  first,  to  make  the  En- 
glish Minister  more  than  commonly  welcome  at  the  Imperial 
Court.  Sir  Hamilton  was  not  so  constitnted  as  to  be  liable  to 
the  kind  of  awe  which  other  diplomatists  too  often  felt  in  the 
majestic  presence  of  the  Emperor ;  but  his  dispatches  show 
that  he  was  much  interested  and,  so  to  speak,  amused  by  the 
conversation  of  a  prince  who  wielded  with  his  own  very  hand 
the  power  of  All  the  Russias.     Moreover,  Sir  Hamilton  had 
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the  qiiicknoas  and  the  presence  of  mind  which  enable  a  man  to 
seize  the  true  bearing  and  import  of  a  sentence  just  uttered, 
and  to  meet  it  at  tho  instant  with  the  fow  and  appropriate 
words  which  convey  tho  needful  answer,  and  provoke  a  still 
farther  disclosure. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  Januaiy,  1853,  the  English  Min- 
ister was  at  a  party  gathered  in  the  palace  of  the  Archduchess 
Helen,  when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  approached  him,  and  drew 
him  into  conversation. 

'Yon  know  my  feelings,'  the  Emperor  said,  'with  regard 
His  conversa-  '  ''■^  England.  What  I  have  told  you  before  I  say 
tionwiuithe  '  agaio  I  it  was  intended  that  the  two  countries 
Emperor.  ( ggg^i^  ^,g  upOQ  terms  of  close  amity ;  and  I  feel 
'  sure  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  ...  I  repeat  that 
'it  is  very  essential  that  the  two  Governments — that  is,  that 
'the  English  Government  and  I,  and  I  and  the  English  Gov- 
'  emment — should  be  on  the  best  tenns ;  and  the  necessity  was 
*  never  greater  than  at  present.  I  beg  you  to  convey  these 
'  words  to  Lord  John  Russell.  When  we  axe  agreed,  I  am 
'  quite  without  anxiety  as  to  the  West  of  Europe ;  it  ia  irama- 
'  terial  what  the  others  may  think  or  do.  As  to  Turkey,  that  ia 
'  another  question :  that  country  is  in  a  critical  state,  and  may 
'  give  us  all  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  And  now  I  will  take  my 
'  leave  of  you.'  The  Empei-or  then  shook  hands  with  Sir  Ham- 
ilton Seymour,  and  believed  that  he  had  closed  the  conversa- 
tion, but  the  skilled  diplomatist  eaw  and  grasped  hia  opportu- 
nity, and,  whilst  his  hand  was  still  held  by  the  Emperor,  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  eaid, '  Sir,  with  your  gracious  permission,  I 
'  would  desu-e  to  take  a  great  liberty.'  '  Certiunly,'  his  Majes- 
ty replied;  'what  is  it — ^let  me  hear.'  Sir  Hamilton  said,  'I 
'  should  be  particularly  glad  that  your  Majesty  should  add  a 
'  few  words,  which  may  tend  to  calm  tho  anxiety  with  respect 
'  to  the  affairs  of  Turkey  which  passing  events  ai-e  so  calculated 
'to  excite  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government;  perhaps 
'  you  wiU  be  pleased  to  charge  me  with  some  additional  assur- 
'  ances  of  this  kind.' 

ITie  Emperor's  words  and  manner,  although  still  very  kind, 
showed  that  he  had  no  intention  of  speaking  to  Sir  Hamilton 
of  the  demonstration  which  he  was  about  to  make  in  the  South. 
He  eaid,  however,  at  first  with  a  little  hesitation,  but,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  an  open  and  unhesitating  manner:  'The  afiairs  of 
'  Turkey  are  in  a  veiy  disorganized  condition ;  the  country  it- 
'  self  seems  to  be  falling  to  pieces :  the  fell  will  be  a  great  mis- 
'  fortune,  and  it  is  very  important  that  England  and  Russia 
'  should  come  to  a  perfectly  good  understanding  upon  these 

Voi,.  I.— D 
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'  affairs,  and  that  neither  should  take  any  decisive  step  of  which 
'  the  other  is  not  apprised.'  The  Envoy  answered,  that  thia 
was  certainly  his  view  of  the  way  in  which  Turkish  questions 
should  be  treated ;  but  the  Emperor  then  said,  as  if  proceed- 
■ng  with  his  remark, '  Stay !  we  have  on  our  hands  a  sick  man 
— a  very  sick  man ;  it  will  he,  I  tell  yon  frankly,  a  great  mis- 
fortune, if  one  of  these  days  lie  shoald  slip  away  from  ns,  es- 
pecially before  all  necessary  arrangements  were  made.  But, 
however,  this  is  not  the  time  to  speak  to  you  on  that  mattei-,' 
On  the  22nd  of  January  another  interview  took  place  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  English  Envoy.  '  I  found  his  Maj- 
'  esty,'  writes  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour, '  alone ;  he  received  me 
with  great  kindness,  saying  that  I  had  appeared  desirous  to 
speak  to  him  upon  Eastern  affairs ;  that,  on  his  mde,  there  was 
no  indiposition  to  do  so,  but  that  he  must  bepn  at  a  remote 
period.  Ton  know,  his  Majesty  SMd,  the  dreams  and  plans  in 
which  the  Empress  Catherme  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging ; 
these  were  handed  down  to  om-  time;  but  while  I  inherited 
immense  territorial  possessions,  I  did  not  inherit  those  visions, 
those  intentions  if  you  like  to  call  them  so.  On  the  contrary, 
my  countiy  is  so  vast,  so  happUj'  circumstanced  in  every  way, 
that  it  would  he  unreasonable  m  me  to  desire  more  territory 
or  more  power  than  I  possess ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  the  fii-st 
to  tell  you  that  our  great,  perhaps  our  only  danger,  is  that 
which  would  arise  from  an  extension  given  to  an  Empire  al- 
ready too  large. 

'  Close  to  us  lies  Turkey,  and  in  ouv  present  condition  noth- 
ing better  for  our  interests  can  be  desired ;  the  times  have 
gone  by  when  we  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  fanatical 
spirit  or  the  military  enterprise  of  the  Turks,  and  yet  the 
country  is  sti'ong  enough,  or  has  hitherto  been  strong  enough, 
to  preserve  its  independence,  and  to  insure  respectful  treat- 
ment from  other  countries. 
'  Well,  in  that  Empire  there  are  several  millions  of  Christians 
whose  interests  I  am  called  upon  to  watch  over,  while  the 
right  of  doing  so  is  secured  to  me  by  treaty,  I  may  truly 
say  that  I  make  a  moderate  and  sparing  use  of  my  right,  and 
I  will  freely  confess  that  it  is  one  which  is  attended  with  ob- 
ligations occasionally  very  inconvenient ;  hut  I  can  not  recede 
from  the  discharge  of  a  distinct  duty..  Our  religion,  as  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  came  to  us  from  the  East,  and  there  are 
feelings  as  well  as  obligations  which  never  must  be  lost  sight  of. 
'  Now  Turkey,  in  the  condition  which  I  have  described,  has 
by  degi'ecB  fiiUen  into  such  a  state  of  decrepitude  that,  as  I 
told  you  the  other  night,  eager  as  we  all  are  for  the  prolonged 
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'  exifiteDce  of  the  man  (and  that  I  am  as  desirous  as  you  can  be 
'for  tlio  continuance  of  his  life  I  beg  you  to  believe),  he  may 
'  suddenly  die  upon  our  hands :  we  can  not  resuscitate  what  is 
'dead;  ifthe  Turkish  Empire  fells,  it  falls  to  rise  no  more;  and 
'I  put  it  to  you, therefore,  whether  it-is  not  better  to  be  pro- 
'vided  beforehand  for  a  contingency, than  to  incur  the  chaos, 
'  confusion,  and  the  certainty  of  a  European  war,  al!  of  which 
'  must  attend  the  catastrophe  if  it  should  occur  unexpectedly, 
'  and  before  some  ultei-ior  sj^tem  has  been  sketched.  .  This  is 
'  the  point  to  which  I  ara  desirons  you  should  call  the  atten- 
'tion  of  your  Government.' 

Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  adverted  to  the  objection  which  the 
English  Government  habitually  felt  to  the  plan  of  taking  en- 
gagements upon  possible  eventualities,  and  said  that  disincli- 
nation might  be  expected  in  England  to  the  idea  of  disposing 
by  anticipation  of  the  snccession  of  an  old  friend  and  ally. 
'  The  rule  is  a  good  one,'  the  Emperor  replied, '  good  at  all 
times,  especially  in  times  of  uncertainty  and  change  like  the 
present ;  still  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should 
understand  one  another,  and  not  allow  events  to  take  us  by 
surprise.  Now  I  desire  to  speak  to  yon  as  a  friend  and  as 
a  *' gentleman :"  ifEngland  and  I  arrive  at  an  understanding 
in  this  matter,  as  regards  the  rest  it  matters  little  to  me ;  it 
is  indifferent  to  me  what  others  do  or  think.  Frankly  then  I 
tell  yon  plainly,  that  if  England  thinks  of  establishing  herself 
one  of  these  days  at  Constantinople  I  will  not  allow  it.  I  do 
not  attribute  this  intention  to  you,  but  it  is  belter  on  these 
occasions  to  speak  pldnly ;  for  my  part  I  am  equally  disposed 
to  take  the  eng^ement  not  to  establish  myself  there,  as  pro- 
prietor that  is  to  say, for  as  occupier  I  do  not  say:  it  might 
happen  that  circumstances,  if  no  previous  provision  were  made, 
if  every  thing  should  be  left  to  chance,  might  place  me  in  the 
posiijon  of  occupying  Constantinople.' 

On  the  20th  or  Februaiy  the  Emperor  came  up  to  Sir  Ham- 
ilton Seymour  at  a  party  given  by  the  Grand  Duchess  Heredi- 
tary, and  in  the  most  gracious  manner  took  him  apart,  saying 
he  desired  to  speak  to  him.  '  If  your  Government,'  said  the 
Emperor,  'has  been  led  to  believe  that  Turkey  retains  any 
'  elements  of  existence,  your  Government  must  have  received 
'  iuoon'ect  information.  I  repeat  to  yon  that  the  sick  man  is 
'  dying,  and  we  can  never  allow  sucli  an  event  to  take  us  by 
'  surprise.    Wo  must  come  to  some  understanding.' 

Then  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  felt  himself  able  to  infer  that 
the  Czar  had  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  the  hour  for  bringing 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empii'c  must  be  at  hand. 
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The  next  clay  the  Emperor  again  sect  for  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour, and  after  combating  the  determination  of  tlic  Englisii 
Crovemment  to  persist  in  regarding  Tnrlsey  as  a  Power  ^vhich 
might,  and  which  probably  would  remain  as  she  was,  he  at 
length  spoke  out  his  long  reserved  words  of  temptation.  Ho 
thought,  he  said,  that  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  it  might  be  less  difficult  to  ai-rive  at  a  satisfac- 
t-oiy  territorial  arrangement  than  was  commonly  beUeved,  and 
then  be  proceeded :  '  The  principalities  are,  in  fact,  an  inde- 
'  pendent  State  undei'  my  protection :  this  might  so  continue. 
'  Servia  might  receive  the  same  form  of  government.  So 
'  again  ivith  Bulgaria :  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this 
'province  shouid  not  form  an  independent  State.  As  to 
'  Egypt,  I  quite  underatand  the  importance  to  England  of  that 
'  territory.  I  can  then  only  say,  that  if,  in  the  event  of  a  dia- 
'tribution  of  the  Ottoman  succession  upon  the  fall  of  the  Em- 
'  pire,  you  should  take  possession  of  Egypt,  I  shall  have  no 
'  objection  to  offer.  I  would  say  the  same  thing  of  Candia : 
'  that  island  might  snit  you,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  should 
'  not  become  an  English  possession.' 

'  As  I  did  not  wish,'  writes  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour, '  that  the 
'  Emperor  should  imagine  that  an  English  public  servant  was 
'  caught  by  this  sort  of  overture,  I  simply  answered  that  I  had 
'  always  understood  that  the  English  views  upon  Egypt  did 
'  not  go  beyond  the  point  of  secaring  a  safe  and  ready  com- 
'  munication  between  British  India'  and  the  mother  country. 
'Well,'  stud  the  Emperor,  'induce  yom'  Government  to  write 
'  again  upon  these  subjects — to  write  more  fully,  and  to  do  so 
'  without  hesitation.  I  have  confidence  in  the  English  Govern- 
'  ment.  It  is  not  an  engagement — a  convention  which  I  ask 
'  of  them ;  it  is  a  free  interchange  of  ideas,  and  in  case  of  need 
'  the  word  of  a  "  gentleman ;"  that  is  enough  between  us.'^ 

In  answer  to  these  overtures,  the  Government  of  the  Queen 
Keception  of  disclaimed  all  notion  of  wming  at  the  possession  of 
Hic  ozBi'3  cither  Constantinople  or  any  other  of  the  Sultan's 
iheEn'^is/  possessions,  and  accepted  the  assurancea  to  the  hke 
Govemment.  effect  which  Were  given  by  the  Czar.  It  combated 
the  opinion  that  the  extinction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was 
near  at  hand,  and  deprecated  the  discussions  based  on  that 
supposition,  as  tending  directiy  to  produce  the  very  result 
against  which  they  were  meant  to  provide.  Finally,  our  Gov- 
ernment, with  abundance  of  courtesy,  but  in  terms  very  strin- 
gent and  clear,  peremptorily  refused  to  enter  into  any  kind  of 

'  'EiisEcm  Papers,' pavt  v. 
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secret  engagement  witli  Russia  fof  the  settlement  of  the  East- 
ern Question. 

These  commniiioations  of  January  and  February,  1853,  were 
carried  on  between  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  and  the  English 
Government  upon  the  undei-standing  that  they  were  to  be  held 
strictly  secret ;  and  for  more  than  a  year  this  concealment  was 
maintained.  It  will  be  for  a  later  page  to  show  the  gi-ound  on 
which  the  engagement  for  secrecy  was  broken,  and  the  effect 
which  the  disclosure  wrought  upon  the  opinion  of  Europe  and 
npon  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  England. 

The  Czar  was  baffled  by  the  failure  of  his  somewhat  shallow 
plan  for  playing  the  tempter  with  the  English  Government; 
"  and  an  event  which  occurred  at  this  same  time  still  farther 
Conduced  to  the  abandonment  of  his  half-fonned  designs 
against  the  Sultan.  _     ' 

When  Nicholas  came  to  the  singular  resolution  of  declaring 
war  agiunst  the  Sultan  in  the  event  of  his  j-ejecting  Austria's 
demand  respecting  Montenegi-o,  he  imagined  perhaps  that  his 
coonsels  were  feept  strictly  secret ;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
a  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  truth  may  have  reached  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  helped  to  govern  its  decision.  What  ■ 
Effliiuof  ^^  certain  is  that  tne  demand  made  by  Austria  was 
oountLfanin.  carried  by  Count  Leiningen  to  Constantinople,  and 
gen's  mission.  ^]^^f^^  having  been  pat  forward  in  terms  offensively 
peremptoiy,  it  was  suddenly  acceded  to  by  the  sagacious  ad- 
visers of  the  Sultan. 

This  contingency  seems  to  have  been  unforeseen  by  the 
Its  cffMt  upon  Emperor  Nicholas ;  atfirstthe  tidings  of  it  kindled 
thepisiiBof  in  nis  mind  strong  feelings  of  joy,  for  he  looked 
0i8  ozar.  npon  the  deliverance  of  Montenegro  as  a  triumph 
of  his  Cliuvch  over  the  Moslem.  But  he  soon  perceived  that 
this  sudden  attainment  of  the  object  to  be  sought  would  dis- 
concert his  plans.  He  found  himself  all  at  once  deprived  of 
the  basis  on  which  his  scheme  of  action  had  rested ;  and,  ex- 
cept in  respect  of  the  question  of  the  key  and  the  silver  star, 
there  was  nothing  that  he  had  to  charge  against  the  Sultan. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  failed  in  his  endeavor,  to  win  over 
England  to  his  views.  He  therefore  relapsed  into  the  use  of 
the  conservative  language  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
apply  to  the  treatment  of  the  Eastern  Question-;  professed  his 
willingness  to  labor  with  England  to  prolong  the  existence  of 
the  Turkish  Empire ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  join  with  our 
Government  in  declaring  that  the  way  to  achieve  this  result 
was  to  abstMn  '  from  harassing  the  Porte  by  imperious  de- 
'  mands,  put  forward  in  a  manner  humiliating  to  its  indepond- 
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He  nbsndona  *  ^°*'®  ^'"^  ^^^  dignity,''  He  abandoned  the  ioten- 
tbeideitirfgQ-  tioii  of  goiog  to  'wai',  and  even  deprived  himself  of 
ing  to  vai.  ^j|g  means  of  taldng  such  a  step  with  effect ;  for 
immediately  upon  hearing  the  result  of  Count  Leiningen's  mis- 
sion, he  stopped  the  purchase  of  horses  required  for  enabling 
him  to  talte  the  field. 


CHAl^ER  Vn. 


But  when  a  man's  miDd  has  been  once  thrown  forward  to- 
ward action,  it  gains  so  great  a  momentum,  that  the  ceasing 
of  the  motive  which  first  disturbed  his  repose  does  not  in- 
stantly bring  him  to  a  stand.  The  Czar  had  found  himself 
Thepainofin-  Suddenly  deprived  of  his  ground  of  war  against 
action, .  tiie  Porte  by  the  embarrassing  success  of  Count 

Leiningen's  mission,  and  in  the  same  week  he  was  robbed  of 
his  last  hope  of  the  alliance  which  he  most  desired  by  the 
failure  of  his  overtures  to  England.  He  gave  up  the  idea  of 
going  to  war,  and  policy  commanded  that  for  a  while  he  should 
rest ;  but  already  he  had  so  acted  that  rest  was  pain  to  him. 
He  could  not  but  be  tortured  with  the  thought  that  the  fur- 
tive words  which  he  had  uttered  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  on 
the  21st  of  February  were  known  to  the  Queen  of  England 
and  to  several  of  her  foremost  statesmen.  Moreover,  in  a 
thousand  forms,  the  bitter  fniits  of  the  delivery  of  the  key 
and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  tidings  of  the  triumph 
which  the  Latins  had  gained  over  his  Church,  and  of  the  ag- 
ony which  this  discomfiture  had  inflicted  upon  pious  zealots, 
were  coming  home  upon  him,  and  fi'om  time  to  time  in  a  fit- 
ful way  were  tormenting  him,  and  then  giving  him  a  little 
rest,  and  then  once  more  rekindling  his  fuiy.  So  he  beg^  to 
turix  this  way  and  that,  in  order  that  by  turmoil  he  might 
smother  the  past,  win  back  the  self-respect  which  he  had  lost, 
and  gain  some  counter-victoiy  for  his  Church.  He  had  al- 
ready gathered  heavy  bodies  of  troops  in  the  south  of  his  em- 
pire; he  had  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  Euxine;  the  Bosphorus 
was  nigh.  The  Turks,  trusting  mainly  to  heavenly  power, 
were  ill  prepared.  Ho  French  or  English  fleets  were  in  the 
Levant.  Above  all,  that  shady  garden  at  Therapia,  command- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  Euxine,  and  seeming  to  be  the  fit  dwell- 
ing-place for  a  Statesman  who  watched  against  invasion  from 
'  'Kastem  Papers,'  pait  -v.,  p.  25. 
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the  North  was  no  longer  paced  by  the  English  Amhassador. 
The  great  Eltchi  was  away.  Many  thought  it  was  possible 
for  the  Czar  to  seiKe  the  imperial  city,  and  treat  witli  the  an- 
ger of  Earope  from  the  Seraglio  Point. 

But  Nicholas,  though  he  was  capable  of  venturing  a  little 
way  into  wrong  paths,  and  waa  often  blinded  to  the  diiference 
between  right  and  wrong  by  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  was  far 
from  being  a  lawless  prince.  His  conscience,  wai-ped  by  Fiuth, 
would  easily  reconcile  him  to  an  act  of  violence  agsunet  a  Ma- 
hometan Power;  but  he  never  qaestioned  that  the  fate  of 
Turkey  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  other  Christian  States  as 
well  as  to  his  own ;  and  he  did  not  at  this  time  intend  to  take 
any  steps  which  England  would  regard  as  an  outrage.  The 
Th8  Csart  P^^"  "^^^^  ^^  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  giving  vent 
new  BcheniB  of  to  his  anger,  and  satisfying  that  tendency  to  action 
notion.  -which  had  been  engendered  by  his  preparations 

against  the  Saltan,  was  to  go  on  with  the  scheme  of  sending 
an  Extraordinary  Embassy  to  Constantinople,  to  make  up  for 
the  sudden  loss  of  the  Montenegro  giuevance  by  laying  an  in- 
creased stress  upon  the  question  of  the  Holy  JPIaees,  and  to 
force  the  Sultan  to  settle  the  dispute  upon  terms  which,  with- 
out wounding  the  Latins  morq  than  could  be  helped,  should 
still  do  justice  to  the  Greek  Church.  Any  attempt  at  resist- 
ance which  the  Poi-te  might  make,  by  alleging  tne  counter- 
pressure  of  Prance,  was  to  be  met  by  at  once  engaging  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  all  his  forces,  should  defend  the 
Sultan's  territory  against  every  attack  by  a  Western  Power ; 
and,  well  knowing  that  protective  aid  of  such  a  kind  was  a 
burden  and  not  a  ^ft,  tne  Emperor  seen^  to  have  directed 
that  this  alliance  should  be  not  merely  offered,  but  pressed. 

But  the  secret  pui-poee  of  the  mission  was  to  make  the  past 
defaults  of  the  Turkish  government  in  regard  to  the  Holy 
Places  of  Palestine  a  ground  for  extorting  a  treaty  engage- 
ment by  which  the  Greek  Church  throughout  all  Turkey  would 
be  brought  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  It  seemed  to  the 
Czar  that  his  half-completed  preparations  for  war  would  give 
to  his  demands  exactly  that  kind  of  support  which  their  of- 
fensive character  required ;  for  the  position  of  the  troops  gath- 
ered in  Bessarabia,  and  the  activity  of  the  last  few  monl£s  in 
Sebastopol  would  not  fail  to  make  the  Turks  see  that  force 
was  at  hand.  The  armaments  in  readiness  were  move  than 
enough  for  the  occupation  oftheDanubian  Principalities;  and 
as  soon  as  they  should  become  swollen  by  the  imfailing  Md  of 
rumors,  they  might  easily  grow  to  be  thought  a  sufficing  force 
for  some  great  enterprise  against  Constantinople. 
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For  some  time  the  Emperor  Nicholas  hesitated  in  the  choice 
Ills  oiioioe  of  of  the  person  to  whom  this  extraordinary  mission 
nn  AraboMB-  showld  be  inti'usted.  He  liesitated  between  Comit 
^'"■-  Orloff  and  Prince  Mentachikoft".     He  did  not  hesi- 

tate because  he  was  doubting  which  of  the  two  men  would  be 
the  fittest  instrument  of  his  policy,  but  rather  because  he  had 
not  determined  what  his  policy  should  be.  ■  Count  Orloff  was 
a  wise  and  moderate  man,  much  associated  with  the  Czar,  and 
accustomed  to  speak  to  him  with  becoming  freedom.  To 
make  choice  of  this  trusty  friend  was  to  avoid  any  such  oul- 
I'age  as  would  lead  to  the  isoJation  of  Russia.  To  choose 
Prince  Mentschikoff  was  to  choose  S  man  whose  feelings  and 
prejudices  might  cause  him  to  embitter  the  Czar'a  dispute 
with  the  Porte,  and  who,  to  say  the  least,  could  have  no  pre- 
tension to  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  master.  It  was  for  this 
very  reason  perhaps  that  he  was  preferred.  In  an  evil  hour 
Hi(diolas  brought  his  doubts  to  an  end,  and  made  choice  of 
Prince  Mentschikoff. 

Mentschikoff  was  a  Prince  of  the  sort  which  Court  alma- 
prince  McntB-  nacs  describe  as  '  Serene.'  He  was  a  General,  a 
chikoir.  High  Admiral,  the.  Governor  of  a  great  province, 

and  in  short,  so  far  as  concerns  official  and  titular  rank,  was 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  Czar's  subjects;  but  Russia  has  not 
disclosed  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  thought  fit  to  intrust 
to  him,  first  the  peace,  and  then  the  military  renown  of  his 
countiy ;  for,  when  Russians  are  asked  about  the  qualities  of 
mind  which  caused  a  man  to  foe  chosen  for  a  momentous  em- 
bassy, and  for  the  command  of  an  army  defending  his  country 
from  invasion,  they  only  say  that  the  Prmce  was  famous  for 
the  strange  and  quaint  sallies  of  his  wit.  However,he  was  of 
the  school  of  those  who, desired  to  govern  the  aff^rs  of  the 
State  upon  principles  violently  Russian,  and  without  the  ^d 
and  counsel  of  foreigners.  It  was  understood  that  he  held 
the  Turks  in  contempt ;  and  it  was  s£ud  also  that  he  enter- 
tained a  strong  dislike  of  the  English,  He  had  not  been 
schooled  in  diplomacy,  but  he  was  to  be  inti'usted  with  the 
power  of  using  a  threatening  tone,  and  was  to  be  supported 
by  a  fleet  held  in  readiness  and  by  bodies  of  troops  impending 
upon  the  Turkish  frontiers.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  seems  to 
have  thought  that  harsh  words  and  a  display  of  force  might 
be  made  to  supply  want  of  skill. 

Great  latitude  was  given  to  Prince  Mentschikoff  in  regard 
to  the  means  by  which  he  was  to  attain  the  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  general  tenor  of  his  instructions 
contravened  with  singular  exactness  the  honorable  and  gcner- 
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.0U3  language  in  which  the  Emperor  Kicliolas  loved  to  mark 
out  the  duty  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  toward  Turkey. 
In  the  last  Secret  Memorandum  solemnly  placed  in  the  hands 
of  our  Envoy  at  St.  Petershurg  as  a  record  of  the  Emperor's 
determination,  Nicholas,  as  we  have  seen,  had  laid  it  down  that 
it  waa  the  duty  of  great  Powers  not 'to  hara^  the  Porte  by 
'imperious  demands  put  forward  in  a  manner  humiliating  to 
'its  independence  and  dignity;'  and  yet  these  very  words, 
which  so  well  point  out  what  the  Czar  said  ought  not  to  be 
done,  are  a  close  descnption  of  that  which  he  ordered  his  Am- 
bassador to  do. 

The  approach  of  Prince  Mentschikoff  to  Constantinople  was 
Montschikoff  nt  heralded  by  the  anival  of  staff  officers,  who  were 
oonBtanUnopie.  charged  to  prepare  the  way,  and  cause  men  to  feel 
the  import  of  the  commg  embassy.  For  many  days  rumor 
was  busy.  When  for  some  time  men's  minds  bad  been  kept 
on  the  rack,  it  became  known  that  the  expected  vessel  of  war 
was  nearing  the  gates  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  at  length,  sur- 
rounded with  pomp,  and  supported  by  the  silent  menace  of 
fleets  eqnipped,  ana  battailous  marching  on  the  Danobe,  Prince 
Mentschikoff  entered  the  palace  of  the  Russian  embassy.  The 
next  day  another  war-steamer  came  down,  bringing  the  Vice- 
Admiral  Korniloff,  the  commander  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  land-forces  under  General  Rudiger, 
with  several  other  oiSoers.  All  this  warlike  following  went  to 
show  that  the  Ambassador  had  the  control  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  which  were  hovering  upon  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Then  also  came  tidings  that  General  Dannenbnrg,  commanding 
the  cavalry  of  the  5th  corps  d'armSe,  bad  pushed  his  advance- 
guard  close  ap  to  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia;  that  funds  had 
been  transmitted  to  merchants  in  Moldavia  and  Wallaohia  for 
the  purchase  of  rations;  and,  finally,  that  the  fleet  at  Sebasto- 
pol  was  getting  ready  to  sail  at  the  shortest  notice. 

In  the  midst  of  the  alarm  engendered  by  these  tidings,  Prince 
Mentschikoff  began  the  duties  of  his  mission;  and  he  so  acted 
as  to  make  men  see  that  he  was  charged  to  coerce,  and  not  to 
paaie  Id  the  persoade.  With  his  whole  Embassy  be  went  to  the 
Divan.  Grand  Vizier's  apartment  at  the  Porte,  but  refused 

to  obey  the  custom  which  imperatively  required  that  he  should 
wait  upon  Fuad  Effendi,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
With  him,  as  it  was  understood,  the  Ambassador  declined  to 
hold  intercourse.  Fuad  Effendi,  the  immediate  object  of  the 
affront,  was  the  ablest  member  of  the  Government.  He  in- 
stantly resigned  his  office.  The  Sultan  accepted  hig  resigna- 
tion. There  was  a  panic.  It  was  understood  that  Prince 
D  2 
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Mentacliikofi'  was  going  to  demand  teiiiis  deeply  humiliating 
xad  injurious  to  the  Sultan,  and  that  a  refasa!  to  give  way 
■would  be  followed  by  au  instant  attack.  The  Grand  Vizier 
believed  that  the  mission,  far  from  being  6f  a  conciliatory  char- 
acter, as  pretended,  was  meant,  on  the  contrary,  'to  win  some 
'  important  right  from  Turkey,  which  would  destroy  her  inde- 
'pendence,'  and  that  the  Czar's  object  was  'to  trample  under 
'foot  the  rights  of  the  Porte,  and  the  independence  of  the 
'  Sovereign. '1  In  short,  the  Divan  was  so  taten  by  surprise, 
and  so  overwhelmed  by  alarm,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  going  to 
ruin  by  the  path  of  concession  for  the  sake  of  averting  a  sud- 
den blow.  But  there  remained  one  hope — the  English  fleet 
was  at  Malta;  and  the  Grand  Vizier  went  to  Colo- 
"*■  nel  Rose,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  our  affMi-s  at 
the  Porte,  and  entreated  that  he  wonld  request  our  Admiral 
at  Malta  to  come  up  to  Vouria,  in  order  to  give  the  Turkish 
Government  the  support  of  an  approaching  fleet.  Colonel 
Rose,  bemg  a  firm,  able  man,  with  strength  to  bear  a  sudden 
load  of  responsibility,  was  not  afraid  to  go  beyond  the  range 
of  common  duty.  He  consented  to  do  as  be  was  asked;  and 
although  he  was  disavowed  by  the  Government  at  home,  and 
althongh  hia  appeal  to  the  English  Admiral  was  rejected,  it  is 
not  the  less  cei-tain  that  his  mere  consent  to  call  up  the  fleet 
allayed  the  panic  which  was  endangering  at  that  moment  the 
very  life  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Happily,  there  was  not  a 
complete  perfect  communication  by  telegraph  between  London 
and  Constantinople,  and  long  before  the  disavowal  reached 
the  Bosphoras  the  Turkish  statesmen  had  recovered  their  usnal 
calm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  Government  waa  much 
soothed  by  the  intelligen(©  that  the  English  Cabinet  had  de- 
clined to  approve  Colonel  Rose's  request  to  the  Admiral ;  and 
it  might  be  sdd  with  truth  that  both  the  act  of  the  Queen's 
Representative  and  the  disavowal  of  it  by  bis  Government  at 
home  were  of  advantage  to  the  public  service.^ 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March  the 
Theoiw  anger  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  grown  cool, 
seemii^jr  Hq  had  always  felt  the  difficulty  of  basing  a  war 
*"™'"  upon  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  alone,  and  the 

langu^e  of  big  Government  at  this  time  was  moderate  and 
paoiflc'     But  unhappily  there  were  distinct  centres  of  action 

'  'Eastern  Papers,'  part  i.,  p.  83. 

'  Colonel  Hose  was  the  officer  ivho  tiftenvavd  became  illnstrious  for  his 
career  of  victoiy  in  India,  tait  nt  tlint  later  time  he  was  known  to  his  grate- 
M  counWy  as  Sir  Hugh  Rose. 

'  Lord  Cowley's  aceonnt  of  Count  Nesselrode's  Dispatch  of  the  I5th  March. 
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in  Paris,  in  London,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  Constantinople, 
and  it  was  constantly  happening  that  when  the  fire  seemed  to 
be  got  down  in  three  out  of  the  four  capitals,  it  would  spring  up 
with  fresh  strength  in  the  fourth.  Thus,  at  a  moment  when 
the  panic  of  the  Divan  had  entirely  ceased,  and  when  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  already  inclinmg  toward  moderation,  was 
about  to  be  farther  pacified  by  the  welcome  tidings  which  in- 
formed it  of  the  disavowal  of  Colonel  Rose  by  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment, the  Emperor  of  the  French  snddenly  determined  to 
send  a  naval  force  into  the  Levant,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
The  Frendi  Opposition  of  onr  Government,  the  French  fleet  was 
oriered  bi^V  ordered  to  Salamis.  This  was  done  without  sound 
™i8-  reason,  for  the  panic  which  had  induced  Colonel 

Rose  to  appeal  to  the  EngUsh  Admiral  at  Malta  had  long  ago 
ceased.    The  step  gave  deep  umbrage  to  Russia. 

When  the  Emperor  Nicholas  learned  that  the  advance  of  the 
French  fleet  had  been  disapproved  by  England,  his  anger  was 
followed  by  gladness,  and  the  relations  between  the  Govera- 
ments  of  St.  Petersburg  and  London  then  seemed  to  be  upon 
so  friendly  a  footing  as  to  exclude  the  fear  of  a  disagreement. 
His  conceal-  Count  Ncsselrode  assured  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
'™'"^  that  Russia  was  alleging  no  grievance  against  the 

Turkish  Government  except  in  regai'd  to  the  question  of  the 
Holy  Places,  and  even  this  one  remaining  subject  of  complaint 
he  began  to  treat  as  a  slighter  matter  than  it  bad  hitherto  ap- 
peared to  be.  It  is  hard  to  have  to  beheve  that  ail  this  good 
humor  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  was  simulated,  and  yet 
the  assurances  of  Count  Nesselrode  distinctly  went  to  exclude 
the  belief  that  Russia  could  ever  do  that  which  she  was  actu- 
ally doing.  Yielding  it  would  seem  -to  an  instinct  of  wild  cun- 
ning, the  Czar  failed  to  nnderstand  that  the  chance  of  carrying 
a  point  at  Constantinople  by  a  diplomatic  surprise  could  never 
be  of  snch  worth  as  to  deserve  to  be  set  against  his  old  repu- 
tation for  truthfulness.  If  he  thought  at  all,  he  would  see  that 
the  difference  between  what  he  was  saying  and  what  he  was 
doing  would  be  laid  bare  in  three  weeks.  Yet  he  gave  way 
to  the  strange  impulse  which  forced  him  to  go  and  try  to  steal 
a  trophy  for  his  Church.  He  concealed  from  the  French  aa 
well  as  from  our  Government  all  knowledge  of  his  intention 
to  endeavor  to  extort  from  the  Sultan  an  eng^ement  giving 
to  Russia  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey. 
The  Cabinets  of  tho  Western  Powers  were  suffered  to  gather 
the  first  tidings  of  this  scheme  from  their  Constantinople  dis- 
patches, and  the  trust  which  the  English  Government  had  hith- 
erto placed  in  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las was  sndcleiily  and  forever  destroyed. 
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Meanwhile  Pi-ince  Mentschikoff  brought  forward  the  claims 
Mantschikora  of  thc  Greek  Church  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Places ; 
aomands.  ijm  |)g  seemed  disposed  to  be  moderate  in  his  de- 
mands respecting  the  shrines,  if  the  Turkish  Government 
should  show  any  willingness  to  give  way  to  him  in  regard  to 
the  other  and  more  important  object  which  he  was  to  endeav- 
or to  compass.  Striving  to  take  advantage  of  the  alarm  cre- 
ated by  his  Embassy,  he  proposed  to  wring  from  the  Porte  a 
treaty  engagement,  conceding  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey.  At  first  he  epoke 
darkly,  intimating  that  he  had  some  great  demand  to  press  upon 
the  Sultan,  but  not  yet  choosing  to  say  what  the  demand  might 
be.  Then  he  began  to  say  to  the  Turkish  Ministers  that  if 
they  would  appease  the  anger  of  the  Czav,  and  deliver  their 
State  from  danger,  it  would  be  well  for  them  at  once  to  turn 
away  from  Fi-ance  and  England,  trust  themselves  wholly  to  the. 
generosity  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  begin  by  giving  a 
solemn  assurance  that  they  would  withhold  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Western  Powers  all  knowledge  of  the  nego- 
tiation they  were  required  to  undertake.  '  We  are  aware,' 
said  the  Grand  Vizier, '  that  the  object  of  his  (Pi-ince  Mentschi- 
*  koiPs)  mission  is  to  make  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  na. 
*He  has  not  demanded  it  ofiicially,  but  he  has  told  some  per- 
'  sons  in  his  confidence,  who  (he  knows)  are  in  communication 
'  with  us,  that  we  do  wrong  to  rely  on  the  English  and  French 
'  Governments,  for  experience  should  at  length  have  proved  to 
'us  that  we  have  lost  much  and  g^ned  nothing  by  following 
'their  policy  and  advice.  By  this  language  he  seeks  to  gain 
'their  support  and  to  insure  their  concnrrenee  in  the  work  of 
'the  secret  treaty  which  he  is  seeking  to  conclude,  Hispolicy 
'  is  most  confused.  At  one  time  he  would  attract  us  to  Russia 
'by  mildness,  spreading  abroad  a  report  that  the  intentions  of 
'  his  Government  are  pacific.  At  another  time  he  seeks  to  gain 
'  us  over  by  pointing  out  the  disadvantages  and  inutility  of  our 
'  reliance  upon  England  and  France,  and  how  wrong  we  are  in 
'  following  the  advice  of  those  two  Powers,  to  whom  we  ought 
'not  to  be  attached,  especially  if  we  consider  that  the  nature 
'  of  their  Constitution  difiers  from  that  of  ours,  which,  on  the 
'  contrary,  resembles  that  of  Russia  and  Anstiia.  Prince  Ments- 
'  chikoff  had  a  conference  with  Rifaat  Pasha  two  days  ago. 
'  He  told  him  that  before  communicating  to  the  Sublime  Porte 
■'  the  nature  of  his  mission,  and  the  demands  of  his  Goveroment, 
'and  before  giving  any  explanation,  he  required  from  Rifaat 
'  Pasha  the  formal  promise  of  the  Porto,  that  it  would  not  com- 
'  mnnicate  to  the  representative  either  of  England  or  of  France 
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'any  thing  whatever  as  to  what  he  demanded  or  proposed; 
'that  it  was  his  wish  that  It  shonld  be  treated  with  the  gi-eat- 
'est  secrecy,  otherwise  he  would  not  enter  upon  the  subject.'' 

The  Grand  Vizier  declared  that  the  Tumsh  Government 
had  at  once  refused  to  withhold  from  the  Westera  Powers  a 
knowledge  of  the  impending  negotiation,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  some  alarmed  member  of  the  Turkish  Government  may 
have  been  led  to  give  the  required  promise  of  secrecy,  for  be- 
fore the  end  of  Itfirch  Prince  Mentschikoff  vouchsafed  to  dis- 
close the  offers  and  the  demands  of  his  Sovereign.  He  ver- 
bally expressed  the  Emperor's  wish  to  enter  into  a  secret  treaty 
with  Turkey,  putting  a  fleet  and  400,000  men  at  her  disposal, 
if  she  ever  needed  ^d  s^ainst  any  Western  Power.  As  '  the 
'  equivalent  for  this  pro^red  aid,'  said  the  Grand  Vizier, '  Rus- 
'  sia  farther  secretly  demanded  an  addition  to  the  treaty  of 
'  Kainardji,  whereby  the  Greek  Church  should  be  placed  en- 
'  tirely  under  Russian  protection  without  reference  to  Turkey, 
'  Prince  Mentschikoff  had  stated  that  the  greatest  secrecy  must 
'be  maintained  relative  to  this  proposition,  and  that,  should 
'Turkey  allow  it  to  he  made  known  to  England,  he  and  his 
'mission  would  instantly  quit  Constantinople.'^ 

This  kind  of  pressure  upon  the  Turkish  Government  was 
perhaps  well  fitted  for  the  days  of  alarm  which  immediately 
ioUowed  Prince  Mentschikoff's  arrival  at  Constantinople;  but 
it  was  now  th-e  end  of  March,  and  it  was  so  long  ago  as  the  6th 
of  the  month  that  Colonel  Rose,  by  requesting  uie  English  Ad- 
miral to  come  into  the  Levant,  had  been  able  to  stop  tliepanio. 
Rifaat  Pasha,  the  Minister  who  had  succeeded  to  Fuad  Effendi 
in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  firm.  'I  am  not  a 
'child,'  said  he,  in  his  message  to  Colonel  Rose;  'I  am  an  old 
'Minister,  veiy  well  acquainted  with  the  treaties  which  unite 
'  the  Sublime  Poite  with  the  friendly  Powers,  and  I  understand, 
'  God  be  praised,  too  well  the  importance  of  our  good  relations 
'  with  England  and  France,  the  full  weight  of  the  obligation  to 
'maint^n  treaties,  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil  which  would 
'  result  to  my  Government  if  it  departs  from  or  infringes  them, 
'to  hesitate  a  single  instant  to  inform  their  respective  repre- 
'sentativea  of  eveij  demand  or  proposal  which  Russia  might 
'be  desirous  of  eniorcing  upon  us,  and  which  might  not  be  in 
'  accordance  with  the  rights  recorded  in  those  treaties.'' 

Finding  himself  thus  encountered,  and  being  unskilled  in 
negotiation.  Prince  Mentschikoff  had  already  begun  to  draw 
to  himself  the  support  of  an  army.    The  English  Vice-Consid 
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at  Galatz  reported  that  pveparationa  had  been  made  in  Bessa- 
rabia for  the  passage  of  120,000  men,  and  that  battalions  were 
marching  to  the  South  from  all  directions.  Thongh  the  time 
of  mere  panic  was  past,  there  was  '  anxiety  and  alarm'  in  the 
Divan,' 

But  Prince  Mentschikoif  was  destined  soon  to  leani  that 
there  was  a  power  in  the  world  which  could  exert  more  gov- 
ernance over  Turkish  Statesmen  than  the  march  of  the  Czar's 
battalions.  "^Before  the  week  was  past  he  had  to  undergo  the 
sensation  of  encountering  a  formidable  mind. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


"When  a  great  country  is  induced  by  virtue  or  by  policy  to 
FoRdgii 'influ-  refrain  from  using  her  physical  strength  against 
ence."  ^hc  Sovereign  of  a  weaker  State,  she  otten  solaces 

herself  for  tliis  painful  effort  of  moderation  by  showing  her 
neighbor  the  error  of  bis  ways  and  giving  him  constant  ad- 
vice ;  and  if  it  happen  that  two  or  more  great  Powers  are  thus 
engaged  in  tendering  their  rival  counsels  to  the  same  State, 
they  will  be  prone  to  struggle  with  one  another  for  the  as- 
cendency, and  to  do  this  with  a  zeal  scarcely  intelligible  to  men 
who  have  never  seen  that  kind  of  strife.  The  prize  contended 
for  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of '  influence ;'  and  al- 
thongh  this  moral  sovereignty  over  foreign  States  may  be  a 
privilege  of  small  intrinsic  worth,  the  Princes  and  Statesmen 
who  have  once  begun  combating  for  the  prize,  and  even  the 
merchants  and  the  travelers  who  have  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot  and  to  witness  with  any  attention  the  animating  incidents 
of  the  conflict,  have  generally  had  their  zeal  kindled.  Now 
oroonas  for  the  Ottoman  polity  is  of  such  a  nature  as  almost  to 
^eMBinTur-  curt  this  kind  of  interference.  The  practice  of 
key-  suffering  the  Christian  Churches  to  live  and  thrive 

separate  and  apart,  without  being  subjected  to  any  attempt  at 
amalgamation,  has  given  to  these  communities  so  many  of  the 
privileges  of  distinct  national  existence  that  they  long  to  make 
their  independence  still  more  complete,  and  to  do  this — not  by 
attempting  to  lay  their  timid  hands  upon  the  government,  but 
rather  by  becoming  more  and  more  separate,  and  at  last  drop- 
ping off  from  the  Empire.    Therefore,  instead  of  harboring 
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schemes  for  rising  iii  arms  agdnst  the  Sultan,  they  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  seek  to  form  ties  of  a  political  and  relig- 
ious kind  with  foreign  States,  and  to  appeal  to  them  for  pro- 
tection agaiiist  their  Ottoman  ralers.  Here  then,  of  course,  a 
gaping  cleft  was  open  to  receive  the  wedge  which  diplomatists 
call  a  '  Protectorate.'  Russia  claimed  a  moral  right  to  pro- 
tect tbo  ten  or  fourteen  mUlions  of  Turkish  subjects  who  con- 
stituted the  Greek  Church,  and  she  availed  herself  of  some 
loose  words  which  had  crept  into  the  old  treaty  of  Kainardji 
as  a  ground  for  maintaining  that  this  moral  claim  was  convert- 
ed into  a  distinct  right  by  treaty  engagement,  Austria,  arm- 
ed with  treaties,  was  empowered  to  protect  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic worship,  but  Francenad  always  been  accustomed  to  busy 
herself  in  watching  over  that  portion  of  the  Latin  Chnrch 
which  was  connected  with  Palestine  and  Syria.  It  is  true  that 
the  Ai-menian,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Elaok  Churches  were  witli- 
out  any  recognized  foreign  patron,  and  flourished  quite  as  well 
as  their  protected  brethren,  but  the  nnmbera  composing  these 
Churches  were  scanty  in  comparison  with  the  worshipei-s  fol- 
lowing the  Greek  ritual,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  bulb  of 
the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  had  contracted  the  habit 
of  looking  abroad  for  support. ' 

Again,  the  Turkish  Government  was  always  so  sensible  of 
the  distinctness  of  the  'nations'  held  under  its  sway,  and  of 
the  hardship  of  keeping  Christians  under  the  close  subjection 
of  the  Moslem  system,  that  even  in  the  times  when  the  Sultans 
were  in  the  pride  of  their  strength,  they  generously  allowed 
humble  foreigners,  though  living  in  Turkey,  to  have  the  pro- 
tection of  their  country's  flag,  and  to  enjoy  immunities  which 
(except  in  the  case  of  Sovereigns  and  their  embassies)  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Christian  coantries  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  give  to  any  of  their  foreign  guests.  These  privileges  had 
been  granted- to  the  principal  States  of  Europe  by  treaty  en- 
gagements which  went  by  the  name  of  '  capitulations,  and 
they  were  so  extensive  that,  except  in  regard  to  one  or  two 
specified  descriptions  of  crime  and  outrage,  a  foreigner  in  Tur- 
key who  wa.s  a  native  of  any  of  the  States  to  whom  these  ca- 
pitulations had  been  granted,  was  exempt  from  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  he  dwelt.  And  these  privileges  were  not 
even  confined  to  foreigners,  for  Ambassadors  at  the  Porte 
claimed  and  exercised  a  right  of  withdrawing  a  Turkish  sub- 
ject from  the  laws  of  his  country  by  taking  him  into  their 
sei-vice,  or  even  by  a  mere  written  gi-ant  of  protection ;  and 
the  streets  of  Pera  and  Galata  were  filled  with  Orientals  of 
various  races  who  had  contrived  to  be  turned  into  '  Russians,' 
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or  'Frenchmen,'  or  'Englishmen.'  Thus  it  resulted  that  not 
only  the  gi-eat  commnnities  forming  Churches  or '  nations,'  hot 
also  a  great  number  of  individuals,  often  clever,  stirring,  and 
unsci-upulous  men,  were  always  laboring  to  attract  the  inter- 
ference of  some  great  Power,  furnishing  it  with  ready  grounds 
of  dispute,  and  stimulating  its  desire  for  preponderance.  But 
there  was  a  broad  difference  between  the  protectorate  of  Rus- 
sia and  that  of  the  other  States  of  Europe ;  for  whilst  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  States  could  only  reckon  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sands of  clients,  and  whilst  the  Protestant  subjects  of  the  Porte 
were  too  few  to  form  a  body  in  the  State,  the  number  of  Greek 
Christians  who  looked  to  Russia  for  protection  amounted  to 
from  ten  to  fourteen  millions.  This  fact  gave  gi'eat  strength 
and  substance  to  the  pretensions  of  Russia,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  made  her  interference  in  a  high  degree  dangerous,  for 
it  was  clear  that  if  the  guardianship  of  so  vast  a  number  of  the 
Rayahs  or  Turkish  subjects  were  to  be  suffered  to  lapse  into 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  Sovereign,  the  empire  of  the  Sultans 
would  pass  away.  AH  the  great  Powers  of  Eurm)e  were  ac- 
customed to  press  upon  the  Sultan  the  duty  of  coniferring  upon 
his  people,  and  especially  upon  his  Chi-istian  subjects,  the  bless- 
ing of  good  and  equal  govemnient,  but  Russia  urged  these  de- 
mands with  the  not  nnnatnra!  desire  to  prepare  for  herself  a 
fii-m  standing-ground  in  the  midst  of  her  neighbor's  territory, 
whilst  Austna  and  England,  being  interested  in  averting  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  gave  their  counsel 
with  a  real  view  to  make  the  Sultan  do  what  they  deemed  to 
be  for  his  own  good. 

For  ascendency  on  this  the  favorite  arena  of  diplomacy  two 
rnvdityiie-  men  had  long  contended.  They  were  altogether 
nna^irstcat^  1^11^1'^^  ^^  Station,  and  yet  were  not  ill  matched, 
fiii'd  CMmins.  The  flrst  of  the  combatants  was  the  Emperor  Nich- 
arstraubri  olfls :  the  Other  was  Sii-  Stratford  Canning.  This 
*^*™'''^-  kinsman  of  Mr.  Canning  the  Minister  had  been  bred 
from  early  life  to  the  cai-eer  of  diplomacy,  and  whilst  he  was 
so  young  that  he  could  still  perhaps  think  in  smooth  Eton  Ai- 
ctiacs  more  easily  than  in  the  diction  of  '  High  Contracting 
Parties,'  it  was  given  him  to  negotiate  a  treaty  which  helped 
to  bring  ruia  upon  the  enemy  of  his  country.*  How  to  nego- 
tiate with  a  perfected  skill  never  degenerating  into  craft,  how 
to  form  snch  a  scheme  of  policy  that  his  country  might  be 

'  The  Treaty  of  Bneharest  in  1813.  By  enabling  the  Czar  to  ivieli- 
draw  fram  tlie  SontU  tlio  forces  cominsiitled  hy  Tchitchagoff,  this  trentj 
did  much  to  convert  tUe  discomfiture  of  Napoleon's  '  grand  anny'  into  ab- 
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fcrought  to  adopt  it  without  swerving,  and  how  to  pursue  this 
always,  promoting  it  steadily  abroad,  and  gradually  forcing  the 
home  Government  to  go  all  lengths  in  its  support,  this  he  knew; 
and  he  was  moreover  so  gifted  hy  nature  that,  whether  men 
studied  his  dispatclies,  or  whether  they  listened  to  his  spoken 
words,  or  whether  they  were  only  by-etanders  caught  and  fas- 
cinated by  the  gi-ace  of  his  presence,  they  could  scarcely  help 
thinking  that  if  the  English  nation  was  to  be  mjuntained  in 
peace  or  drawn  into  war  by  the  will  of  a  single  mortal,  there 
was  no  man  who  looked  so  worthy  to  fix  its  destiny  as  Sir 
Stratford  Canning.  He  had  faults  which  made  him  an  imper- 
fect Christian,  for  his  temper  was  fierce,  and  his  assertion  of 
self  was  BO  closely  involved  in  his  conflicts  that  he  followed 
up  his  opinions  with  his  feelings  and  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  imperious  nature.  But  his  fierce  temper,  being  always 
under  control  when  purposes  of  State  so  required,  was  &r  from 
being  an  infirmity  and  was  rather  a  weapon  of  exceeding  sharp- 
ness, for  it  was  so  wielded  by  him  as  to  have  more  tendency  to 
cause  dread  and  surrender  than  to  generate  resistance.  Then, 
too,  every  judgment  which  he  pronounced  was  enfolded  in 
words  so  complete  as  to  exclude  the  idea  that  it  could  ever 
be  varied,  and  to  convey  therefore  the  idea  of  duration.  As 
though  yielding  to  fate  iteelf,  the  Turkish  mind  used  to  bend' 
and  fell  down  before  him. 

But  the  counsels  which  Sir  Stratford  Canning  had  been  ac- 
customed to  tender  to  the  Sultan's  Ministers,  however  whole- 
some they  might  be,  were  often  very  ii'ksome  to  hear,  and  very 
difficult  to  adopt.  Indeed  it  might  be  questioned  whether  his 
Turkish  policy  could  be  made  to  consist  with  the  principle  on 
which  the  Ottoman  system  was  based.  He  sought  to  make 
the  Ottoman  rule  seem  tolerable  to  Christendom  by  getting 
rid  of  the  difierences  which  separated  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  from  their  Mahometan  fellow-subjects,  and  plac- 
ing the  tributaries  on  a  footing  with  their  masters.  But  the 
theory  of  Mahometan  government  rest*  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  clear  separation  from  the  unbelievers,  and  to  pro- 
pose to  a  Mussulman  of  any  piety  that  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  should  obliterate  the  distinction  between  Mahomet- 
ans and  Christians  would  be  proposing  to  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction between  virtue  and  vice ;  the  notion  would  seem  to  be 
not  merely  wrong  and  wicked,  but  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
A  virtuous  Osmanlee  would  feel  that  if  he  were  to  consent  to 
this  leveling  of  the  barriers  between  good  and  evil,  he  would 
lose  the  whole  merit  and  comfort  of  being  a  Turk.  Perhaps 
the  opposite  policy,  namely,  that  of  widening  the  separation  of 
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the  Christians,  and  giving  them,  (under  &  tenure  less  precarious 
than  the  present  one)  the  character  of  tributary  municipalities, 
would  be  more  consonant  with  the  scheme  of  a  Mussulman 
Empire,  and  therefore  more  susceptible  of  complete  execution. 
But,  whether  the  reforms  thus  counseled  were  possible  or  not, 
it  was  hard  to  resist  the  imperious  Ambassador  to  hia  fa«e. 
If  what  he  directed  was  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things, 
then  possibly  the  nature  of  things  would  be  changed  by  tho 
decree  of  Heaven,  for  there  was  no  hope  that  the  gi-eat  Eltehi 
would  relax  his  will-  In  the  mean  time,  however,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  the  actual  eseoution  of  the  Ambassador's  pan- 
ful mandates  might  perhaps  be  suffered  to  encounter  a  little 
delay.  So  thought,  so  temporized  the  wise  tranquil  statesmen 
at  the  Porte. 

Of  course  this  kind  of  ascendency  was  often  very  gallmg 
to  the  Sultan's  advisers.  They  knew  that  the  English  Am- 
bassador was  counseling  them  for  the  good  of  their  country; 
but  they  felt  that  he  humbled  them  by  making  his  dictation 
too  plainly  apparent,  and  they  were  often  very  conscious  that 
the  motive  which  made  them  succumb  to  him  was  dread.  Yet, 
if  the  Ambassador  was  unrelenting,  and  even  harsh  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  dominion  over  the  Turks,  he  was  faithful  to  guard 
them  aginnst  enemies  from  abroad.  He  chastened  them  him- 
self, but  he  was  dangerous  to  any  other  man  who  came  seek- 
ing to  hurt  his  children. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  was  exactly  the  kind  of  ascend- 
ency over  the  Turks  for  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  long 
been  craving.  Some  men  imagine  that  the  Emperor's  deigns 
in  regard  to  Turkey  were  steadily  governed  by  sheer  desire 
for  his  neighbor's  hind;  and  they  are  not  without  specious 
materials  for  forming  such  an  opinion ;  bat  perhaps'  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  truth  would  justify  the  belief  that,  from  the 
Peace  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  down  to  the  time  of  hia  death, 
the  Czar  would  have  preferred  the  ascendency  which  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  enjoyed  at  Constantinople  to  any  scheme  of  con- 
quest. And,  what  ia  more,  if  Nicholas  had  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing this  ascendency,  he  would  have  been  inclined  to  use  it  as 
a  means  of  enforcing  counsels  somewhat  similar  to  those  which 
were  pressed  upon  the  Sultan  by  the  English  Ambassador; 
for,  though  his  fii-st  care  would  have  been  always  for  his  own 
Church,  it  would  have  suited  his  pride  and  his  policy  to  extend 
his  protection  to  all  the  Chiistian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  But, 
just  as  similarity  of  doctrine  often  embitters  the  differences 
between  contending  sects,  so  the  very;  resemblance  between 
his  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning's  views  with  regard  to  the  Chrls- 
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tian  subjects  of  the  Porto,  made  it  the  more  intolerable  to  him 
to  see  that  he,  the  powerful  neighbor  of  Turkey  who  was  able 
to  hover  over  her  frontiers  and  her  shores  irith  great  armies 
and  fleets,  conld  never  make  an  effort  to  force  his  counsels  on 
the  Porte  without  finding  himself  baffled  or  forestalled  by  the 
stronger  mind. 

Even  in  his  very  eatly  life,  it  had  been  the  fate  of  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  to  have  to  resist  and  thwart  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment ;  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  years  of  his  embassy  at 
Constantinople  he  had  been  more  or  less  in  a  posture  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Emperor  Kicholas.  Moreover,  the  feeling  with 
which  the  Emperor  carried  on  this  long-standing  conflict  was 
quickened  by  personal  animosity,  ajid  by  a  knowledge  that 
diplomacy  was  watching  the  strife  with  interest  and  amuse- 
ment; for  be  had  once  gone  the  length  of  declining  to  receive 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  as  the  English  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  had  thus  marked  him  out  before  Europe  as  his  i-ec- 
ognized  antagonist.  The  struggle  had  lasted  for  a  long  time, 
and  with  varying  success ;  for  many  a  Turkish  ministry  owed 
its  trail  existence  and  its  untimely  end  to  the  chances  of  th& 
combat  going  on  between  the  Czar  and  the  English  Amba^p 
dor.  The  Turks  could  not  help  knowing  that  the  counsels'W 
the  Ambassador  were  for  their  own  good ;  and  they  had-rea- 
son  to  surmise  that  the  advice  of.  the  Emperor  might  spring 
from  opposite  motives;  but  there  are  times  when  the  smooth 
speech  and  the  wily  promises  of  a  political  foe  are  more  wel- 
come than  the  painful  lectures  of  an  honest  friend ;  and  again, 
though  it  was  hard  to  bear  up  with  mere  words  against  the 
pei'sonal  ascendant  of  the  Ambassador,  the  Emperor  had  the 
power  of  throwing  the  sword  into  the  scale  at  any  moment. 
The  strife,  therefore,  had  not  been  altogether  unequal ;  but, 
upon  the  whole.  Sir  Stratford  Canning  had  kept  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  Czar  had  been  forced  to  endure  the  agony  of 
being  what  his  representative  called  '  secondary,'  so  long  as 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  was  in  the  palace  of  the  English  em- 
bassy. 

For  almost  two  years  Sir  Stratford  Canning  had  been  ab- 
Lora  strottord  scut  from  Constantinople ;  but  now,  at  a  time  when 
iS^^oon-  Europe  had  fastened  its  eyes  upon  the  Czar,  and 
EtiuHnDopia  was  watching  to  see  how  the  Ambassador  of  All 
the  Kussias  would  impose  his  master's  will  upon  Turkey,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  was  obliged  to  hear  that  his  eternal  foe, 
traveling  by  the  ominous  route  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  was  slowly 
returning  to  his  embassy  at  the  Porte. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  February,  1853,  that  Lord  Stratford 
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:'  waa  instructed  to  return  to  bis  former 

tiona.  post.     The  measure  waa  not  without  significance. 

Read  by  foreigDers,  it  imported  that  England  clung  to  her 
ancient  policy,  and  was  proceeding  to  maintain  it;  and  a!- 
tliougli  the  instractiona  addressed  to  Lord  Stratford  disclosed 
no  knowledge  of  the  spirit  in  which  Prince  Mentschikoff  was 
about  to  conduct  his  embassy,  or  of  the  kind  of  proposals 
which  he  was  about  to  press  upon  the  Porte,  they  indicated 
that  the  Cabinet  was  alarmed  for  the  iate  of  Turkey. 

The  dispatch  which  supplied  Lord  Stratford  with  his  instrac- 
tions,  announced  to  him  that,  in  the  then  cidtical  period  of  the 
fate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  he  was  to  return  to  his  Embassy 
at  Constantinople  for  a  special  purpose.  Then,  after  recording 
once  more  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  niamttuning  the  integiity 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  a  principle  sol- 
emnly declared  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe,  the  dispatch  informed  Lord  Stratford  that  it  was  his 
mission  to  counsel  prudence  to  the  Porte,  and  forbearance  to 
those  Powers  who  were  urging  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands. In  Paris,  he  was  to  remind  the  French  Govej-nment 
that  the  interests  of  France  and  England  in  the  East  were 
identical,  and  was  to  explain  the  fatal  embarrassment  to  which 
the  Sultan  might  be  exposed  if  unduly  pressed  by  France  ufjon 
a  question  of  such  -vital  importance  to  the  Power  from  which 
Turkey  had  most  to  apprehend.  At  Vienna,  he  was  to  give 
and  elicit  fresh  declarations  of  the  conservative  views  enter- 
tafaied  by  the  two  Governments.  Tlien  proceeding  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  Ambassador  was  to  inform  the  Sultan  that  his 
Embassy  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  Hei-  Majesty's 
friendly  feelings  toward  His  Highness,  but  also  as  indicating 
the  opinion  which  Her  Majesty  entertained  of  the  gravity  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  Otto- 
man Empire  was  placed.  In  regard  to  any  pait  -rthich  he 
might  be  able  to  take  in  conducing  to  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Holy  Places,  the  discretion  of  the  Ambassador  was 
left  unfettered.  The  Ambassador  was  directed  to  wai'n  the 
Porte  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  in  'a  position  of  peenliai- 
'  danger.  The  accumulated  grievances  of  foreign  nations,'  con- 
tinued Lord  Clarendon, '  which  the  Porte  is  unable  or  nnwill- 
'  ing  to  redress ;  the  mal-administration  of  its  own  aSairs,  and 
'  the  increasing  weakness  of  executive  power  in  Turkey,  have 
'  caused  the  allies  of  the  Porte  latterly  to  assume  a  tone  alike 
'  novel  and  alarming,  and  which,  if  persevered  in,  may  lead  to  a 

'  Sir  .Sirdtford  Cfinning  was  created  Viscount  Strntfotd  d 
3862. 
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'  general  revolt  among  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and 
'prove  fatal  to  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Empire 
' — a  catastrophe  that  ■would  be  deeply  deplored  by  Her  Maj- 
'  esty's  Government,  but  which  it  is  their  duty  to  represent  to 
'  the  Porte  ia  considered  probable  and  impending  bj'  some  of 
'the  great  European  Powei's.  Your  Excellency  ■will  explain 
'  to  the  Sultan  that  it  is  with  the  object  of  pointing  out  these 
'  dangers,  and  with  the  hope  of  averting  them,  that  Her  Maj- 
'  esty's  Government  have  no'w  directed  you  to  proceed  to  Con- 
'  etantinople.  You  will  endeavor  to  convince  the  Sultan  and 
'  his  Ministers  that  the  ra-iais  ia  one  which  requires  the  utmost 
'prudence  on  their  part,  and  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and 
'  soundness  of  the  advice  they  will  receive  from  you,  to  resolve 
'it  favorably  for  their  future  peace  and  independence.'  Then 
(and  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Stratford  himself) 
the  Ambassador  was  to  press  upon  the  Porte  the  adoption  of 
the  reforms  which  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  afMrs  of  Tur- 
key enabled  liim  to  recommend ;  and  then — disclosing  the  ef- 
fect already  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  Government  by 
the  challenge  to  which  our  accustomed  policy  in  the  East  had 
just  been  subjected  by  the  press — the  dispatch  went  on :  '  Nor 
'  will  you  disguise  from  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers,  that  per- 
severance iu  his  present  course  must  end  in  alienating  the 
sympathies  of  the  British  nation,  and  making  it  impossible  for 
Her  Majesty's  Goverament  to  shelter  them  from  the  impend- 
ing danger,  or  to  overlook  the  exigencies  of  Christendom,  ex- 
posed to  the  natural  consequences  of  their  unwise  policy  and 
'reckless  mal-administration.'  Finally  the  Ambassador  ■was 
told  that,  in  the  event  of  imminent  danger  to  the  existence  of 
the  Turkish  Governmeut,  he  was  to  dispatch  a  messenger  at 
once  to  Malta,  requesting  the  Admiral  to  hold  himself  in  read- 
iness ;  but  Lord  otratfovd  was  not  to  direct  him  to  approach 
the  Dardanelles  without  positive  instructions  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  home,  ,,■.; 

Thus,  so  far  as  concerned  the  power  of  turning  for  aid  to 
physical  force,  the  Ambassador  went  out  poorly  ai-med ;  but 
he  was  destined  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  a  slen- 
der authority  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  diplomatist  may  be  more 
formidable  than  the  absolute  control  of  great  annaments  in- 
trusted to  a  less  able  Statesman.  Lord  Stratford  was  hcensed 
to  do  no  more  than  send  a  message  to  an  Admiral,  advising 
him  to  be  ready  to  go  to  sea;  and, slight  as  this  power  was, 
ho  never  exhausted  it ;  yet,  as  ■will  be  seen,  he  so  wielded  the 
instruction  which  intnisted  it  to  him  as  to  be  able  to  establish 
a  great  calm  in  the  Div.in  at  a  moment  when  Pidnco  Ments- 
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chikoffwas  violently  pressing  upon  its  fears,  ivitli  a  fleet  itwait- 
ing  bis  orders,  and  an  army  of  140,000  men. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

On  the  moraing  of  tlie  5th  of  Apiil,  1853,  the  Snltan  and  all 
Loi-d  strut-  his  Ministers  learned  that  a  vessel  of  war  was  com- 
forrt' a  return,  j^g  up  the  Propontis,  and  they  knew  who  it  was 
that  ivas  on  board.  Long  before  noon  the  voyage  and  the 
turmoil  of  the  reception  wcro  over,  and,  except  that  a  frigate 
nnder  the  English  flag  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Golden  Horn,  there 
was  no  seeming  change  in  the  outward  world.  Yet  all  was 
changed.  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe  had  entered  once  more 
the  palace  of  the  English  Embassy.  The  event  spread  a  sense 
of  safety,  but  also  a  sense  of  awe.  It  seemed  to  bring  with  it 
confusion  to  the  enemies  of  Turkey,  hut  austere  reproof  for 

Sast  errora  at  home,  and  punishment  where  punishment  was 
lie,  and  an  enforcement  of  hard  toils  and  panful  sacrifices  of 
many  kinds,  and  a  long  farewell  to  repose.  It  was  the  angry 
return  of  a  king  whose  realm  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
danger.  Before  a  day  was  over,  the  G-rand  Yizier  and  the 
lieis  Eflcndi  had  begun  to  speak,  and  to  tell  a  part  of  what 
they  knew  to  the  English  Ambassador.  They  did  not  yet 
venture  to  tell  all.  Things  which  they  had  told  to  Colonel 
Rose  they  did  not  yet  dare  to  tell  to  the  great  Eltchi.  They 
did  not  perhaps  mean  to  conceal  from  him,  but  they  shrank 
from  the  teiTor  of  seeing  his  anger  when  he  came  to  know  of 
Piince  Mentschikoff's  demands  for  a  Protectorate  of  the  Greek 
Church.  If  they  were  to  confess  that  they  had  borne  to  bear 
such  a  proposal,  the  Eltchi  might  think  that  they  bad  dared  to 
hsten  to  it.  Lord  Stratford,  observing  their  fear,  imagined 
that  it  was  Prince  Mentechikoff  who  had  disturbed  their  equa- 
nimity. 'This  combination,' sdd  he, 'ofalarm,  seeking  for  ad- 
'  vice,  and  of  reluctance  to  intrust  me  frankly  with  the  whole 
'  case,  is  attributable  to  the  threatening  language  of  Prince 
'  Mentschikoii;  and  to  the  character  of  his  proposals.'  But  his 
view  of  the  cause  of  this  tendency  toward  suppression  is  dis- 
placed by  observing  the  frankness  of  the  disclosures  which  the 
Turkish  Ministers  had  long  before  made  to  Colonel  Rose ;'  the 
tmth  is,  that  Lord  Stratford  was  unconscious  of  exercising  the 
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which  he  did,  aud,  imagining  that  men  gave  'way 
to  him  because  he  was  in  the  right,  he  never  came  to  under- 
stand the  awe  which  he  inspired.  However,  by  degrees  the 
Turkish  Ministers  went  eo  far  aa  to  tell  him  that '  since  the  ar- 
rival of  Prince  MentschikofF,  the  language  held  by  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy  to  them  had  been  a  mixture  of  angry  com- 
plaints and  friendly  assurances,  accompanied  with  positive 
requisitions  as  to  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine,  indications  of 
some  ulterior  views,  and  a  general  tone  of  insistance  border- 
ing at  times  on  intimidation."  They  declared  that  as  to 
what  the  ulterior  views  were, '  there  was  still  some  uncertain- 
ty in  the  language  of  Priueo  MentschikofF.  In  the  beginning 
he  had  sounded  the  sentiments  of  the  Porte  as  to  a  defensive 
alliance  with  Russia,  but,  receiving  no  encouragement,  had  de- 
sisted from  the  overture.  His  intentions  were  now  rather 
directed  to  a  remodeling  of  the  Greek  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  a  more  clear  and  comprehensive  definition  of 
Russian  right  under  treaty  to  protect  the  Greek  and  Anne- 
nian  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  religions  mattei-s,  and  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  formal  agreement  coroprising  those  points.' 
Then,  eager  to  place  themselves  under  Lord  Stratford's  guid- 
ance, but  still  shrinking  from  a  disclosure  of  the  whole  truth, 
the  Turkish  Ministers  entreated  the  Ambassador  to  tell  them 
how  to  meet  the  demands  which,  although  they  only  spoke  of 
them  hypothetically,  had  been  already  made  by  Prince  Ments- 
chikofi*. 

Lord  Stratford  instantly  saw  that  he  must  cause  the  ques- 
Hiapianof  ra.  tion  of  the  Hoiy  Placcs  to  be  kept  clear  of  all  the 
^^Bchikoff-a  other  subjects  of  discussion  which  Prbce  Mentschi- 
deraaods.  koff  might  fao  intending  to  raise,  for  it  was  plain 
that  the  vacillation  of  the  Poi-te  in  regard  to  the  sanctuaries 
(though  it  had  sprung  from  a  desire  to  avoid  giving  offense  to 
either  of  two  great  Powers)  had  given  Russia  fail-  pounds  of 
complaint  on  that  subject;  bnt  uie  Czar  had  nothing  else  to 
eompldn  of,  and  it  was  clear  therefore  that,  if  the  one  griev- 
ance which  really  existed  could  be  settled,  every  hostile  step 
which  Russia  might  afterward  take  would  place  her  more  ana 
more  in  the  wrong,  '  Endeavor,'  said  Lord  Stratford,  in  charg- 
ing the  Turkish  Ministers,  'to  keep  the  affiur  of  the  Holy 
'  Places  separate  from  the  ulterior  proposals  (whatever  they 
'  may  be)  of  Russia.  The  course  which  you  appear  to  have 
'  taken  under  the  former  head  was  probably  the  best,  and  I  am 
'  glad  to  find  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  its  success.   When- 
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'  ever  Prince  MentechikoiF  comes  forward  with  farther  propo- 
'  sitiona,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  deehne  entering  into  ne- 
'  gotiation  without  a  full  statement  of  their  nature,  extent,  and 
'  reasons.  Should  they  be  found,  on  examination,  to  carry  with 
'  them  that  degree  of  inflneoce  over  the  Christian  subjects  of 
'  the  Porte  in  mvor  of  a  foreign  Power  which  might  eventual- 
'  ly  prove  dangerous  or  seriously  inconvenient  to  the  exercise 
'  of  the  Sultan's  legitimate  authority,  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
'  can  not  be  doing  wrong  in  declining  them."  But  then  add- 
ed the  Ambassador — and  his  words  portended  some  coimaels 
hard  to  follow — this  '  will  not  prevent  the  removal,  by  direct 
'  sovereign  authority,  of  any  existing  abi^e." 

Gradually  the  Turkish  Ministei-s  told  more,  and  on  the  9th 
of  April  Lord  Stratford  knew  that  Kussia  was  demanding  a 
treaty  engagement,  giving  her  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek 
Chm'ch  in  Turkey ;  and  being  now  in  communication  with 
Prince  Mentschikoff,  he  succeeded,  as  he  believed,  in  penetrat- 
ing the  real  object  which  Russia  had  in  view.  "That  object,' 
he  said,  'was  to  reinstate  Russian  influence  in  Turkey  on  an 
'  exclusive  basis,  aud  in  a  commanding  and  stringent  form.' 
In  other  words,  Prince  Mentschikofl^,  with  horse,  and  foot,  and 
artillery,  and  the  whole  Sebastopol  fleet  at  his  back,  was  come 
to  depose  the  man  whom  tliey  called  m  St. Petereburg  'the 
English  Sultan.*  On  the  other  handjLoi-d  Stratford  was  not 
willing  to  be  deposed.    The  struggle  began. 

The  severance  of  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  from  the 
commenco-  ulterior  demands  of  the  Czar  was  not  an  object  to 
BtiwX't^  be  pursued  for  the  sake  of  order  and  convenience 
wocn  iTinea  only.  On  the  contrary,  it  bid  fair  to  govern  the  re- 
"™L^rd^°^  suit  of  the  diplomatic  conflict;  for,  the  Montenegro 
stiTitfoiiL  question  having  disappeared,  and  Russia  having 
committed  herself  to  tlia  avowal  that  she  had  no  complaints 
against  the  Suitan  except  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Places,  a  set- 
tlement of  that  solitary  grievance  would  leave  the  ulterior  de- 
mand so  baseless  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  arms  would 
be  a  naked  outrage  upon  the  opinion  of  Europe.  If  Prince 
Mentschikoff  had  been  a  man  accustomed  to  negotiate,  he 
would  have  taken  care  to  preserve  the  question  of  the  Holy 
Places,  and  keep  it  blended  with  the  ulterior  demand  until  he 
saw  his  way  to  a  successful  issue,  for  he  was  in  the  position  of 
having  to  found  two  demands  upon  one  grievance,  and  it  was 
clear,  therefore,  that  he  would  be  sti'anded  if  he  allowed  his  one 
grievance  to  be  disposed  of  without  having  good  reason  for 
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knowing  that  hia  farther  demand  would  be  granted ;  but  lie 
was  vaiu  and  confident,  and  perhaps  Ills  sagacity  was  blunted 
by  the  thought  that  ho  was  able  to  threaten  an  appeal  to  force. 
Moreover,  Prince  Mentachlkoff  was  in  the  hands  of  a  practiced 
advereary. 

Lord  Stratford,  knowing  the  full  import  of  the  decision  to- 
ward which  he  was  leading  his  opponent,  did  not  fail  to  deal 
with  him  tenderly;  and  for  several  days  the  Prince  liad  the 
satisfaction  of  imagining  that  the  imperious  and  overbearing 
Englishman  of  whom  they  were  always  talking  at  St.  Peters- 
burg was  become  veiy  gentle  in  his  presence.  The  two  Am- 
bassadors, without  being  yet  in  negotiation,  began  to  talk  with 
one  another  of  the  mattei-a  which  wore  bringing  the  peace  of 
the  world  into  danger.  They  spoke  of  the  Holy  Places,  Far 
from  seeming  to  be  hard  or  scornful  in  regard  to  that  matter. 
Lord  Stratford  was  fall  of  deference  to  a  cause  wlileh,  whether 
it  were  founded  on  error  or  on  truth,  was  still  the  honest  heart's 
desire  of  fifty  millions  of  pious  men.  He  showed  by  his  lan- 
gu^e  that  if  by  chance  he  should  be  called  upon  to  use  his 
good  offices  in  this  matter,  or  to  mediate  between  Russia  and 
France,  he  would  foi-m  his  judgment  with  gravity  and  with 
care.  Where  he  could  do  so  with  justice,  lie  admitted  the 
fauiiess  of  tlie  Russian  claims. 

Prince  Mentschikoff'e  tone  became '  considerably  softened,'' 
Then  the  Ambassadors  ventured  upon  the  subject  still  more 
pregnant  with  danger,  for  Lord  Stratford  now  disclosed  his 
knowledge  of  PiTiice  Mentschikoff's '  ulterior  propositions  rela- 
'  live  to  the  protectorate  of  the  whole  Greek  Church  and  the 
'  priesthood  in  Turkey,  and  his  conviction  that  they  would  meet 
'  with  serious  opposition  from  the  Porte,  and  be  regai-ded  witli 
'little  favor  by  Powers  even  the  most  friendly  to  Russia.'^ 
Prince  Mentschikoif  tried  to  '  attenuate  the  extent  and  eifect'* 
of  his  demands ;  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  Stratford  drew 
a  clear  line  of '  distinction  between  the  confirmation  of  special 
'points  already  stipulated  by  treaty, and  an  extension  of  inflii- 
'  ence  having  the  virtual  force  of  a  protectorate,  to  be  exercised 
'exclusively  by  a  single  foreign  Power,  over  the  most  import- 
'ant  and  numerous  class  of  the  Sultan's  tributary  subjects  j'^ 
but,  by  common  consent,  the  two  Ambassadors '  avoided  entei'- 
'  ing  into  a  discnssion  which  might  liave  proved  imtating  npon 
'  this  question,'^  Piince  MentsiSiikoff,  however,  committed  the 
diplomatic  error  of  intimating '  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
'importance  attached  to  it  by  his  Government,  there  was  no 
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'  danger  of  any  hostile  aggressioB  as  tbe  result  of  its  failure, 
'but  at  moat  an  esti-angement  between  the  two  Conrts,  and 
'  perhaps,  though  it  was  not  bo  said,  an  interruption  of  diplo- 
'matio  relations." 

That,  in  tliese  circumstaDcea,  and  until  ho  Jiad  succeeded  in 
sepai-atine  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  it  was  right  for  the 
English  Ambassador  to  deal  very  temperately  with  tbo  ulte- 
rior demands  of  the  Czar,  no  diplomatist  would  doubt ;  and 
Lord  Stratford  acknowledges^  that  be  carefully  refmined  from 
discussing  the  subject  in  a  way  tending  to  irritate,  but  the 
Russians  imagine  that  lie  did  more  than  abstain.  They  say 
that  having  been  supplied  with  a  copy  of  Piince  Mentschikoff 's 
draft  of  the  convention  embodying  his  demands  in  respect  to 
the  Greek  Church  and  clergy,  Lord  Stratford  struck  out  as  in- 
admissible the  clauses  relating  to  the  Greek  Patiiarch's  tenure 
of  office,  and,  sending  back  the  draft  with  that  and  with  no 
other  alteration,  induced  the  Turkish  Ministers  (and  through 
them  induced  the  Russian  Embassy)  to  suppose  that  he  enter- 
tained no  objection  to  the  proposed  convention  except  that 
which  he  had  indicated  by  his  erasure ;  and  that  Prince  Ments- 
chikoff being  in  ibis  belief,  and  being  prepared  to  give  way 
upon  the  question  of  the  Greek  Patriarch,  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect Lord  Stratford's  acquiescence  in  that  dangei-ous  part  of 
tbe  Czar's  demand  which  sought  to  establish  a  Pj'oteetorate 
over  tbe  Greek  Church  in  Turkey.  Nothing  is  more  likely 
than  that,  in  the  process  of  endeavoring  to  penetrate  Lord  Strat- 
ford's intentions  through  the  medium  of  the  Turkish  Ministers, 
Prince  Mentschikoff  may  have  received  a  wrong  impression, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  Lord  Stratford,  in  reading  the  draft, 
may  have  at  once,  struck  out  clauses  which  he  regai'ded  as  to- 
tally inadmissible,  reserving  for  separate  discussion  and  for  oral 
explanation  the  consideration  of  an  ambiguous  clause  which, 
dangerous  as  it  was,  might  easily  be  so  dtered  as  to  become 
entirely  harmless ;  but  it  is  cei'tain  that  there  was  never  a  mo- 
ment in  which  Lord  Stratford  was  willing  or  even  would  have 
endured  that  any  Protectorate  over  the  Greek  Church  in  Tur- 
key should  be  ceded  to  Russia,'  and  no  one  versed  in  the  spirit 
ofEnglish  diplomacy,orhavingaju8t conception  ofLord Strat- 
ford's nature,  will  be  able  to  accept  the  belief  that  the  Queen's 
Ambassador  intended  to  overreach  bis  antagonist  by  any  mis- 
leading contrivance. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  clew  which  led  him  into 
the  wrong  path.  Prince  Mentschikoff  failed  to  see  the  danger 
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ill  which  he  would  place  the  success  of  his  negotiation  if  he 
conseDted  to  let  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  be  treated 
separately ;  and  the  angry  dispatches  which  row  came  in  from 
St.  Petersburg^  did  not  tend  to  divert  him  from  his  error.  On 
the  contrary,  they  teuded  to  place  him  in  hostility  with  Franco 
more  distinctly  than  before;  and  since  the  question  of  the  Holy 
Piaces  was  the  one  in  which  France  and  Russia  were  face  to 
face,  the  Czar's  Ambassador  was  not  perhaps  unwilling  to  en- 
ter npon  a  coarse  which  would  place  him  for  the  time  in  dis- 
tinct antagonism  with  France,  and  with  France  alone.  He 
agreedto  allow  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  to  be  treated 
fii-st  and  apart  from  his  other  demands. 

It  must  oe  acknowledged  that  so  far  as  concerned  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Holy  Places,  the  demands  made  by  Russia  were 
moderate.  Notwithstanding  all  the  heat  of  his  sectarian  zeal, 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  seen  that  to  endeavor  to  enforce  a 
withdrawal  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  with 
public  solemnity  to  the  Latin  Church  would  be  to  onti-agc 
Catholic  Europe,  and  it  may  be  believed  too  that  his  reiigious 
feeling  made  him  unwilling  to  exclude  the  people  of  other 
creeds  from  those  Holy  Sites  which,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  his  own  Cburch,  it  was  good  for  Christians  to  embrace. 
But,  if  the  demands  of  the  Russian  Emperor  in  regard  to  the 
Holy  Places  were  fair  and  moderate,  he  was  resolved  to  bo 
peremptory  in  enfol-cing  them.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  in 
this  matter  he  could  not  fail  to  have  the  ascendant,  for  his 
forces  were  near  at  hand.  Also  he  had  good  right  to  suppose 
that  France  would  be  isolated,  for  it  was  not  to  be  believed 
that  England  or  any  other  Power  would  take  a  part  or  even 
acknowledge  the  slightest  interest  in  a  question  between  two 
sorts  of  monks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  violent  language  of  M.  de  Lavalette, 
his  threats,  the  persistence  of  the  French  Government,  and  the 
advance  of  the  Toulon  fleet  to  the  Bay  Of  Salamis,  all  these 
signs  seemed  to  exclude  the  expectation  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment would  easily  give  way.  Here  was  an  error.  Zealous 
himself,  the  Russiam  Ambassador  imagined  a  zeal  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Church  to  which  he  was  opjjosing  himself, 
and  fancied  that  he  saw  in  the  French  Ambassador's  '  resist- 
'ance  a  proof  of  the  encroaching  spirit  of  that  Church  which 
'  proclaims  itself  universal,  and  looked  for  its  real  cause  in  the 
'unceasing  desii-e  of  the  same  Church  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
'  its  action.'^    He  failed  to  see  that  his  French  antagonist  might 
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SuddeDly  smiie  and  throw  off  the  cause  of  the  Latin  Church, 
and  BO  i-oh  the  Czar  of  the  signal  triumph  on  which  lie  was 
reckoning  by  the  process  of  mere  concession. 

But  whilst  to  the  common  judgment  of  men  who  watched 
this  haughty  Embassy  it  seemed  that  the  Czar  in  all  the  pride 
of  strength  and  firm  purpose  was  descending  on  his  prey,  he 
was  fulfilling  the  utmost  hope  of  the  patient  enemy  in  the  West, 
who  had  long  pursued  hiiii  with  a  stealthy  joy,  and  was  now 
keenly  marking  him  dowTi. 


CIIAPTEll  X. 

Meanttsie  the  couree  of  events  affecting  the  question  of  the 
sitteottha  Holy  Places  had  shifted  the  grounds  of  dispute; 
SSs'h'io  f""'  ^^^  solemn  act  performed  at  Bethlehem  in  the 
jioiy  pinooa.  foregoing  December  had  converted  the  claims  of 
the  Latins  into  est^lished  privileges,  and  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas, not  withstandhag  his  religious  esdtement,  had  still  enough 
■wisdom  to  see  that,  although  he  might  have  been  able  to  pre- 
vent this  result  by  a  violent  use  of  his  power  at  an  earlier 
period,  he  could  not  now  undo  what  was  done.  Without  out- 
ra^ng  Catholic  Europe,  and  even,  it  may  be  believed,  his  own 
sense  of  religious  propriety,  he  could  not  now  wrench  the  key 
of  the  Bethlehem  Church  from  the  hands  of  the  Latin  monks, 
nor  tear  down  the  silver  Btar  from  the  Holy  Stable  of  the  Na- 
tivity, Therefore  all  that  Pi-ince  Mentschikoff  demanded  in 
regard  to  the  key  and  the  star  was  a  declaration  by  the  Turk- 
ish Government  that  the  delivery  of  the  key  implied  no  own- 
ership over  the  principal  altar  of  the  Church,  that  no  change 
shouH  be  made  in  the  system  of  the  religious  ceremonies  or 
the  houre  of  service,  that  the  guardianship  of  the  G-reat  Gate 
should  always  be  intrusted  to  a  Greek  priest,  and  finally  that 
the  silver  star  should  be  deemed  to  be  a  gift  coming  from  the 
mere  generosity  of  the  Sultan,  and  conferring  no  sort  of  new 
rights.'  In  regard  to  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Geth- 
semane,  Prince  Mentschikofif  required  that  the  Greeks  should 
have  precedence  at  her  tomb.  He  also  insisted  that  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Church  of  Bethlehem  should  remain  in  the  joint 
guardianship  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  and  in  demanding 
that  some  buildings  which  overlooked  the  terraces  of  the 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  be  puUed  down,  he  re- 
quired that  the  site  of  these  buildings  should  never  become  the 
property  of  any  '  nation,'  but  be  ivalled  off  and  kept  apart  as 
'neuti-al  ground.  TJiis  last  demand  is  curious.  The  Eussian 
Government  felt  that  even  at  Jerusalem  it  would  be  well  to 
set  apart  one  small  shred  of  ground  and  keep  it  free  from  the 
strife  of  the  Churches. 

But  the  last  of  Prince  Mentschilcoff's  demands  in  regard  to 
the  Holy  Places  was  the  one  most  bard  to  solve.  It  has  been 
said  that  in  compai-ing  the  ways  of  men  in  the  East  with  the 
ways  of  men  in  the  West  there  are  found  many  subjects  on 
which  their  views  are  not  merely  ditferent,  but  opposite.  One 
of  these  is  the  business  of  repairing  Churches.  Whilst  tlie 
English  Churchmen  were  contending  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  laden  with  the  whole  burden  of  keeping  their  sacred  build- 
ings in  repair,  the  Christians  in  Palestme  were  willing  to  set 
the  world  in  flames  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  their  rival 
claims  to  the  honor  of  repairing  churches.  The  cupola  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  was  out  of  order. 
The  Greeks,  supported  by  Russia,  cl.iimed  the  right  to  i|«pair 
it.  The  Latins  denied  their  right.  The  dispute  raged.  Then, 
as  usual,  the  wise  and  decorous  Turk  stepped  in  between  the 
combatants,  and  said  he  would  repair  the  Church  himself. 
This  did  not  content  the  Greeks,  and  Pi'inceMentschikoff  now 
demanded  that  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Greeks  to  repwr  tlie 
great  C^ola  and  Church  at  Jerusalem  should  be  recognized 
and  coniirmed,  and,  although  he  did  not  reject  the  Sultan's 
offer  to  supply  the  means  for  the  repairs,  he  insisted  that  the 
work  should  be  under  the  conti'ol  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.^ 

Some  of  these  demands  were  resisted  by  Fi-anee ;  and,  al- 
though M.  de  Lavalette  had  been  long  since  recalled,  M.  de  la 
Coui'  who  succeeded  him  seemed  inclined  to  be  somewhat  per- 
sistent, especially  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Cupola  and 
the  question  of  precedence  at  the  tomb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  although  M.  de  la  Cour  may 
have  been  sufficiently  supplied  with  instructions  touching  the 
immediate  question  in  hand,  he  had  not  perceived  so  clearly 
as  his  English  colleague  the  dawn  of  the  new  French  policy. 
From  the  communications  of  his  own  Government  before  he 
crossed  the  Channel,  from  bis  sojourn  at  Paris,  and  from  the 
tenor  of  the  dispatches  from  England,  Lord  Stratford  had  gath- 
ered means  of  iufemng  that  France  no  longer  intended  to  keep 
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herself  apart  from  England  by  pei-sisting  in  her  pressure  upon 
the  Sultan,  and,  supposing  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
enter  upon  this  new  policy.  Lord  Stratford  might  well  enter- 
tain a  hope  that  the  question  whether  a  Greek  priest  should! 
be  allowed  to  control  the  repair  of  a  Cupola  at  Jerusalem,  or 
whether  the  door-keeper  of  a  Church  should  be  a  Greek  or  a 
Latin,  would  not  he  fought  with  undue  obstinacy  by  tho  quick- 
witted countrymen  ofVoltsure.  He  spoke  withM.de  3a  Cour, 
and  found  that  he  was  prepared  for  concession,  if  matters  could 
be  so  arranged  as  to  satisfy  what  Lord  Stratford,  in  his  haughty 
and  almost  zoological  way,  liked  to  call  'French  feelings  of 
honoi'.'' 

By  means  of  his  communications  with  the  Turks,  the  English 
Locfl  strut-  Ambassador  easily  ascertained  the  points  on  which 
S'C^  Prince  Mentschikoff  might  be  expected  to  be  inex- 
tiiimit  orable.     These  were: — tho  repair  of  the  Cupola,  the 

question  of  precedence  at  the  tomb  of  the  Vir^n,  and  tho 
question  about  the  Greek  door-keeper  in  the  Church  of  Beth- 
lehem, Furnished  with  this  c!ew,  Lord  Stratford  saw  M.  de 
la  Cour,  and  dissuaded  him,  from  committing  himself  to  a  de- 
termined resistance  on  any  of  these  throe  questions.  He  also 
gave  his  French  colleague  to  undevetand  that  in  his  opinion 
uie  Greek  pretension  upon  these  three  points  stood  on  strong 
ground,  aud  urged  him  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  European 
interests  at  stake,  the  declared  moderation  of  the  French  Gov- 
eniment,  and  tho  triumph  ah-eady  achieved  by  Fi-ance  in  regard 
to  the  key  and  the  silver  star.  And  then  Lord  Stratford  gave 
M.  de  la  Cour  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  the  discomfiture  into  which 
their  Russian  colleague  would  be  thrown  if  only  the  question 
of  the  Holy  Places  could  be  settled.^  The  French  Ambassa- 
dor soon  began  to  enter  into  the  spirit,  of  these  counsels. 

On  the  other  hand,  Prince  Mentscbikoff  was  also  willing  to 
dispose  of  this  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  for  be  had  now  seen 
enough  to  be  aware  that  lie  would  not  encounter  sufficient  re- 
sistance upon  this  matter  to  give  him  either  a  signal  triumph 
or  a  tenable  ground  of  rupture,  and  the  angry  dispatches  which 
he  was  receiving  from  St.  Petei-sburg  made  him  impatient  to 
press  forward  his  ulterior  demand.  The  two  contending  ne- 
gotiators being  thus  disposed,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  hin- 
derances  which  prevented  their  coming  to  terms  were  very 
slender.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  stress  which  a  common 
man  lays  upon  any  subject  of  dispute  is  proportioned  to  the 
energy  which  ho  has  spent  in  dealing  with  it  rather  than  to  the 
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real  magnitude  of  the  question  itself;  and  when  Prince  Ments- 
chikoff  and  M.  de  la  Conr  seemed  to  be  approaching  to  a  settle- 
ment, they  allowed  their  minds  to  become  once  again  so  much 
heated  by  the  strenuous  discussions  of  small  matters  that '  the 
'  diiBculty  of  settling  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  threat- 
'  ened  to  increase.  The  French  and  Russian  Ambassadors  in- 
'  sisted  on  their  respective  pretensions,  while  the  Poite  inclined 
'  but  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  deciding  between 
'  them."  Then  at  last  the  hour  was  ripe  for  the  intervention 
of  Lord  Stratford  do  Redcliffe.  'I  thought,'  swd  he,  'it  was 
'  time  for  mo  to  adopt  a  more  prominent  part  in  reconciling 
'  the  adverse  parties.' 

He  was  more  than  equal  to  the  task.  Being  by  nature  so 
grave  and  stately  as  to  be  able  to  refrain  from  a  smile  without 
effort  and  even  without  design,  he  prevented  tlie  vain  and  pre- 
sumptuous Russian  from  seeing  the  minuteness  and  inanity  of 
tho  things  which  he  was  gaining  by  his  violent  attempt  at  di- 
plomacy. For  the  Greek  Patriarch  to  be  authorized  to  watch 
the  mending  of  a  dilapidated  roof,  for  the  Greek  votaries  to 
have,  the  first  hour  of  the  day  at  a  tomb,  and  finally  for  the 
door-keeper  of  a  Church  to  be  always  a  Greek,  though  without 
any  right  of  keeping  out  his  opponents^-these  things  might 
be  trifies,  but  awarded  to  All  the  Russias  through  the  stately 
mediation  of  the  Eiiglish  Ambassador,  they  seemed  to  gain  in 
size  and  majesty,  and  for  the  moment  perhaps  the  sensations 
of  the  Prince  were  nearly  tho  same  as  though  he  were  receiv- 
ing the  surrender  of  a  province  or  the  engagements  of  a  great 
alliance.  Oh  the  other  hand,Ijord  Stratford  was  unfailing  in 
his  defei-enco  to  the  motives  of  action  which  ho  had  classed 
under  tho  head  of '  French  feelings  of  honor,'  and  if  M.  do  la 
Cour  was  set  on  fire  by  the  thought  that  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Virgin,  or  any  where  else,  tho  Greek  priests  were  to  perform 
their  daily  worship  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  seiwices 
of  the  Church  which  looked  to  France  for  8upport,Lord  Strat- 
ford was  there  to  explain  in  his  grand  quiet  way  that  the  pri- 
ority proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Greeks  was  a  priority  result- 
ing from  the  habit  of  early  prayer  which  obtained  in  Oriental 
Churches,  and  not  from  their  claim  to  have  precedence  over 
the  species  of  monk  which  was  protected  by  Frenchmen.  At 
length  ho  addressed  the  two  Ambassadors ;  he  .solemnly  ex- 
pressed bis  hope  that  tbey  would  come  to  an  adjustment.  His 
words  brought  calm.  In  obedience,  as  it  were,  to  the  order 
of  Nature,  the  lesser  minds  gave  way  to  the  greater,  and  the 
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contention  between  the  Chwrohea  for  the  shrines  of  Palestine 
We  setiiss  ii.  ^'^^  closed.  The  mauner  in  ivhich  the  Sultan  shonid 
guarantee  this  apportionment  of  tho  shrines  ■was 
still  left  open,  but  in  all  other  respects  tbe  question  of  the  Holy 
Places  was  settled,^ 

Accordino;  to  the  terras  of  the  arrangement  thus  effected, 
Tcrniaon  *''^  ^•^X  of  the  Church  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  silver 
whidiitiHia  Btav  placed  in  the  Grotto  of  the  Ifativity,  were  to 
iionied.  remani  where  they  were,  but  were  to  confer  no  new 

right  on  the  Latins,  and  the  door-keeper  of  the  Church  was  to 
he  a  Greek  priest  as  before,  but  was  to  have  no  ri^ht  to  ob- 
struct other  nations  in  their  right  to  enter  the  building.  The 
question  of  precedence  at  the  tomb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
ingeniously  eluded  by  the  device  before  spoken  of,  for  the  pri- 
ority given  to  the  Greeks  was  treated  as  though  it  resulted 
from  a  convenient  arrangement  of  hours  rather  than  from  any 
intent  to  grant  precedence,  and  it  was  accordingly  aiTanged 
that  the  Greeks  should  woraliip  in  the  Church  every  morning 
immediately  after  sunrise,  and  then  the  Armenians,  and  then  the 
Latins,  each  nation  having  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  pnrpose, 
Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  hinder  the  outgoing  worshipei-s 
fi'om  coming  into  conflict  witli  those  who  were  about  to  begin 
their  devotions,  that  tbe  gentle  Armenians  were  thus  inter- 
posed between  the  two  angry  Churches.  Tho  gardens  of  the 
Convent  of  Bethlehem  were  to  remain  as  before  under  the 
joint  care  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  With  regard  to  the  cu- 
pola of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  was  arranged  that 
it  should  be  repaired  by  the  Sultan  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  al- 
ter its  form;  and  if  in  the  course  of  the  building  any  deviation 
from  this  engagement  should  appear  to  be  threatened,  the 
Greek  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  was  to  be  authorized  to  remon- 
strate, with  a  view  to  guard  agiunst  innovation.  The  build- 
ings overlooking  the  terraces  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre were  to  have  their  windows  walled  up,  hut  were  not  to 
be  demolished,  and  therefore  no  effect  could  bo  given  to  tJie 
Russian  plan  of  setting  apaH  a  neutral  gi'ound  to  be  kept  free 
from  the  dominion  of  both  the  contending  Churches.  AU 
these  arrangements  were  to  be  embodied  in  hrmana  addressed 
by  the  Sultan  to  the  Turkish  authorities  at  Jenisalem.^ 

Thus,  after  having  tasked  the  patience  of  European  diplo- 
macy for  a  period  of  nearly  three  years,  the  business  of  appor- 
tioumg  the  holy  shrines  of'^Palestine  between  the  Churches  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West  was  brought  at  last  to  a  close.    Tlie 
'  April  22n(l,  1863.     'Eastern  Papers,' part  i.,  p.  IGT. 
"  'Enstem  PaporB,'pnrt  i.,  p.248. 
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question  was  perhaps  growing  ripe  for  settlement  when  Loi'd 
Stratford  reacned  Constantinople,  but,  whether  it  was  so  or  not, 
he  cloaed  it  in  seventeen  days.  For  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  helping  to  achieve  this  result  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Tarkish  Government,  and  of  the  Russian  and  the  S'reoch 
Ambassadors.  The  Divan  might  well  be  grateful  to  him,  and 
ho  deserved  too  the  thanks  of  his  French  colleague ;  for,  having 
more  insiglit  into  the  new  policy  of  the  French  Government 
than  M.  de  la  Coiir,  he  was  able  to  place  him  in  the  path  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  right  one.  But  when  Lord  Stratford  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Prince  Mentschikoff  he  felt  perhaps  that 
the  gravity  which  had  served  him  well  in  these  transactions 
was  a  gift  which  was  still  of  some  use. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Whilst  the  (juestion  of  the  Holy  Places  was  approaching . 
the  solution  which  was  attained  on  the  22nd  of  April,  Prince 
itfentschikoff  went  on  with  his  demand  for  the  protectorate  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey,  but  the  character  of  his  mission 
was  fitfully  changed  from  time  to  time  by  the  tenor  of  his  in- 
peacefiiina  stvuctiows  from  home.  On  the  12th  of  April, the 
ijoci  of  the  ns-  peaceful  viewa  which  had  prevailed  at  St.Peters- 
goHflWon.  buj-g  some  weeks  before  were  still  governing  the 
Russian  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  Lord  Stratford  was 
able  to  report  that  the  altered  tone  and  demeanor  of  Prince 
Mentschikoif  coiTcsponded  with  the  conciliatory  assurances 
which  Count  Nesselrode  had  been  giving  in  the  previous  month 
to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour.  But  on  the  following  day  ail  was 
changed.  Fresh  dispatches  came  in  from  St.  Petersburg.  Thej 
Angiy  ai8-  breathed  anger  and  violent  impatience,  and  of  this 
pntchea  from  anger  and  of  this  impatience  the  causes  were  visi- 
stPetsrabarg.  ^j^^  jj,  ^^^  ^^^  measure  adopted  in  Paris,  several 
weeks  before,  which  had  rekindled  the  dying  embers  of  the 
quarrel  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  torch  was  now  brought  to 
Constantinople.  It  has  been  seen  that,  without  reason,  and 
without  communication  with  the  English  Ministers'  {though 
""to  be  acting  in  unison  with  them),  the  French  Gov- 
ernment had  ordered  the  Toulon  fleet  to  approach 
the  scene  of  controversy  by  advancing  to  Salamis ; 

'  'Enstovn  Piipers/pni't  i.,  p.98. 
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nnd  it  was  whilst  the  indignation  roused  by  this  movement 
was  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  Empei-or  Nicholas  that  tlio 
dispatches  had  been  fratned.  -Moreover,  at  tiie  time  of  send- 
ing off  the  dispatches,  the  Czar  knew  that  by  the  day  they 
readied  tho  shores  of  the  Bospborus,  the  man  of  whom  lie 
never  could  think  with  temper  or  calmness  ■would  already  be 
at  Constantinople,  and  he  of  course  undei-stood  that  in  the  way 
of  diplomatic  strife  his  Lord  High  Admiral  the  Serene  Prince 
Governor  of  Finland  was  unfit  for  an  encounter  with  Lord 
Stratford.  He  seems  therefore  to  have  determined  to  extri- 
cate his  Ambassador  from  the  unequal  conflict  by  putting  an 
end  to  what  there  was  of  a  diplomatic  character  in  the  mission, 
and  urging  him  into  a  course  of  sheer  violence  which  would 
supersede  the  finer  labora  of  negotiation. 

Fi-om  tlie  change  which  the  dispatches  wrought  in  Prince 
Mentschikoff's  couree  of  action,  from  the  steps  which  he  after- 
ward took,  and  from  the  known  bent  and  temper  of  the  Czar's 
mind,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  instructions  now  received  by 
the  liussian  Ambassador  were  somewbat  to  this  effect:  'The 
mrerrea  tenor  'Pi'snch  fleet  has  been  ordei-od  to  Salamis.  The 
of  tho  fresh  'Empcror  is  justly  indignant.  You  must  bring 
dispaioiieB.  i  ypy,.  mission  to  a  close  forthwith.  Be  peremptory 
'  both  with  tlie  French  and  the  Turks.  If  the  French  Ambas- 
'sador  is  obstinate  enough  upon  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places 
'  to  give  yon  a  tenable  ground  on  which  you  can  stand  out,  then 
'  hasten  at  once  to  a  rupture  upon  that  business  without  farther 
'  discussion  about  our  ulterior  demands.  But  if  the  French 
'Ambassador  throws  no  sufiicing  difficulties  in  tho  way  of  the 
'  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  tlaen  press  your 
'demand  for  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Church.  Press  it 
*  peremptorily.  In  can-ying  out  these  instructions,  you  have 
'  full  discretion  so  far  as  concerns  all  forms  and  details,  but  in 
'regard  to  time  the  Emperor  grants  you  no  latitude.  You 
'must  force  your  mission  to  a  close.  By  the  time  you  receive 
'  this  dispatch  Stratford  Canning  will  be  at  Constantinople.  He 
'  has  ever  thwarted  His  Majesty  the  Emperor.  ■  The  inscruta- 
'ble  will  of  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  him  great  gifts  of 
'  mind  which  he  lias  used  for  no  other  pm-pose  than  to  baffle 
'  and  liumiJiate  the  Emperor,  and  keep  down  the  Orthodox 
'Church.  In  negotiation  or  in  contest  for  influence  over  the 
'Turks'he  would  overcome  you  and  crash  you,  but  his  instruc- 
'  tions  do  not  authorize  him  to  be  more  than  a  mere  peaceful 
'  negotiator.  Yon,  on  the  contrary,  are  supported  by  force. 
'  He  can  only  persuade :  you  can  threaten.  Strike  terror.  Make 
'the  Divan  feel  the  weight  of  our  pvepavations  in  Bessarabia 
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'  and  !it  Scbastopol.  Daniienburg's  horsemen  are  close  npon 
'  the  Prnth.  Wlieii  tlio  Emperor  remembers  the  position  of 
'  the  4th  and  the  5th  corps  d  armee  and  the  forwardness  of  hia 
'  naval  preparations,  he  conceives  lie  has  a  riglit  to  expect  that 
'  you  should  distantly  be  able  to  take  the  ascendant  over  a  man 
'  who,  with  all  his  hellish  ability,  is  after  all  nothing  more  than 
'the  representative  of  a  connti-y  absorbed  in  the  piirauit  of 
'  gain.  The  Emperor  can  not  and  will  not  endure  that  his  Rep- 
'  reaentative,  supported  by  the  forces  of  the  Empire,  should  re- 
'  main  secondary  to  the  English  Ambassador.  Again  the  Em- 
'peror  commands  me  to  say  you  must  strike  terror.  Use  a 
'  iierce  insulting  tone.  If  the  Turks  remain  calm,  it  will  be  be- 
'  cause  Stratford  Canning  supports  them.  Therefore  demand 
'  private  audiences  of  the  Sultan,  and  press  upon  his  fears.  If 
'  your  last  demands,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  rejected,  quit 
'  Constantinople  immediately  with  your  whole  suite,  and  can'y 
'.iway  with  you  the  whole  stafi  of  our  Legation.' 

On  the  day  after  receiving  his  dispatches  Prince  Mentschi- 
MeniscMkoff's  ^'^^  ''"'^  "  ''"'S  interview  with  Rifaat  Pasha,  and 
rtemana  for  o  strovc  to  wreuch  from  him  the  assent  of  the  Turkish 
ii™£ireek'"  Covemmeut  to  the  tenua  already  submitted  to  the 
chmohinTur-  Poite  as  tliG  projcct  for  a  secret  treaty.  And,  nl- 
^'  though  it  Jiappened  that  in  the  coui-se  of  the  negoti- 

ations on  this  subject  Russia  submitted  to  accept  many  changes 
in  the  form  or  the  wording  of  the  engagement  which  she  re- 
quired, it  may  be  stud  with  accuracy  that  from  the  first  to  the 
last- she  always  required  the  Porte  to  give  her  an  instrument 
which  should  have  the  force  of  a  treaty  engagement,  and  con- 
fer upon  her  the  right  to  insist  that  the  Greek  Church  and 
Clei'gy  in  Turkey  should  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their 
existing  privileges.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  tliat  if  the  Sultan 
shoiildbe  induced  to  set  hia  seal  to  any  instrument  of  this  kind, 
Effecb  wi.ich  ]io  would  be  chargeable  with  abreach  of  treaty  en- 
iucBd^cml  gagementa  whenever  a  Greek  bishop  could  satisfy 
ocdii^it  a  Russian  Emperor  that  there  was  some  privilege 
formei'ly  enjoyed  by  him  or  his  Church  which  had  been  varied 
or  withdrawn.  It  was  pMn  that  for  the  Sultan  to  yield  thus 
much  would  be  to  make  the  Caar  a  partaker  of  his  sovereign- 
ty. This  seemed  clear  to  men  of  all  nations,  except  the  Rus- 
sians themselves,  but  especially  it  seemed  clear  to  those  who 
happened  to  know  something  of  the  structure  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  indolence  or  the  wise  instinct  of  the  Mussulman 
rulers  had  given  to  the  Christian  '  nations'  living  within  the 
Sultan's  dominions  many  of  tlio  blessings  which  wo  cherish 
under  the  name  of '  self-govemmont,'  and  since  the  Greek  Chris- 
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tians  had  exercised  these  j)rivileges  by  deputing  their  bishops 
and  their  priests  to  administer  the  authority  conceded  to  the 
'nation,'  it  followed  that  the  spiritual  domioion  of  the  priest- 
hood had  become  blended  with  a  great  share  of  temporal  jwwer. 
So  many  of  the  duties  ofprefeets,of  magistrates,  of  assessors, 
of  collectors,  and  of  police  were  discharged  by  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  that  a  protectorate  of  these  ecclesiastics  might  be 
so  used  by  a  powerfol  foreign  Prince,  as  to  carry  with  it  a  vir- 
tual sovereignty  over  ten  or  fourteen  millions  of  laymen. 

All  this  had  been  seen  by  Lord  Stratford  and  by  the  Tnrk- 
TiieafKotia-  ish  Ministers,  and  when  Pi'ince  Mentschikoff  press- 
MjoB^tiia  '^^  *^°  treaty  upon  Rifaat  Pasha  he  was  startled,  as 
aoimnd.  it  would  Seem,  by  the  calmness,  and  the  full  knowl- 
edge which  he  encountered.  'The  treaty,'  said  Rifaat  Pasha, 
'  would  be  giving  to  Russia  an  exclusive  protectorate  over  the 
'whole  Greek  population,  their  clergy,  and  their  Churches." 

The  Prince,  it  would  seem,  now  began  to  know  that  he  had 
to  do  wibh  the  English  Ambassador,  for  he  made  the  alteration 
before  adverted  to  in  the  di-affc  of  his  treaty,  and  on  the  20th 
of  April  read  it  in  its  amended  shape  to  lord  Stratford,  and 
assured  him  that  it  was  only  an  explanatory  guarantee  of  exist- 
ing treaties,  giving  to  the  co-religionists  of  Russia  what  Austria 
already  possessed  with  regard  to  hers.  Lord  Stratford  on  that 
day  had  approached  to  within  forty-eight  houi-s  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  which  he  deemed  it 
so  vital  to  achieve,  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  in  the 
remarks  which  he  might  make  upon  hearing  the  draft  read  he 
would  abstain  with  gi-eat  care  from  irritating  discussion,  and 
would  not  utter  a  word  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fdrly  indicating  that  his  postponement  of  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  the  ulterior  demands  was  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  acquiescence;  but  all  that  for  that  purpose  was  needed  lie 
fairly  said,  for  he  observed  to  Prince  Mentschikoff  '  that  the 
'Sultan's  promise  to  protect  his  Christian  subjects  in  the  free 
'  exercise  of  their  religion  differed  extremely  from  a  right  con- 
'feiTcd  on  any  foreign  Power  to  enforce  that  protection,  and 
'  also  that  the  same  degree  of  interference  might  be  dangerous 
'to  the  Porte,  when  excreted  by  so  powerful  an  empire  as 
'Russia  on  behalf  often  millions  of  Greeks,  and  innocent  in 
'the  case  of  Austria,  whose  influence  derivable  from  religions 
'  sympathy  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  Catholics,  in- 
'  cludmg  her  own  subjects.'^  These  remarks  were  surely  not 
ambiguous,  but  it  seems  probable  that  Prince  Mentschikoff^ 
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misled  by  hia  previous  impression  as  to  what  Lord  Stratford 
really  objected  to,  may  have  imagined  that  the  proposed  con- 
tention in  its  altered  fonn  would  not  be  violently  disapproved 
by  the  English  Ambassador,  At  all  events,  he  aeems  to  have 
instrncted  his  Government  to  thftt  effect- 
On  the  19th  of  April  the  Russian  Ambassador  addressed  his 
remonstrances  and  bis  demands  to. the  Turkish  Minister  for 
Foreign  Afimra  in  the  form  of  a  diplomatic  Note.  In  the  first 
sentence  of  this  singular  document  Prince  Mentschikoflf  telis 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  he  must  have  'seen  the 
'  duplicity  of  his  predecessor.'  Jn  the  next  he  tells  Iiim  ho 
must  be  '  convinced  of  the  extent  to  ■which  the  respect  due  to 
'the  Emperor  had  been  disregarded,  and  how  great  was  his 
'magnanimity  in  offering  to  the  Porte  the  means  of  escaping 
'from  the  embarrassments  occasioned  to  it  by  the  bad  faith  of 
'its  Ministers ;'  and  then,  after  more  objurgation  in  the  same 
strain,  and  after  dealing  in  a  peremptory  way  with  the  question 
of  the  Holy  Places,  the  Note  goes  on  to  declare  that  'in  con- 
'sequeuce  of  the  hostile  tendencies  manifested  for  some  years 
'past  in  whatever  related  to  Russia,  she  required  in  behalf  of  . 
'  the  religious  communities  of  the  oithodox  Chnrch  an  ex- 
'planatory  and  positive  act  of  guarantee.'  Then  the  Note  re- 
quested that  the  Ottoman  Cabinet  would  'be  pleased  in  its 
'  wisdom  to  weigh  the  serious  nature  of  the  o^nse  which  it 
'had  committed,  and  compare  it  with  the  moderation  of  the 
'  demands  made  for  reparation  and  guarantee,  which  a  consid- 
'  eration  of  legitimate  defense  might  have  put  forward  at  great- 
'  er  length  and  in  more  peremptory  terms.'  Finally  the  Note 
stated  that '  the  reply  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflairs  would 
'indicate  to  the  Ambassador  the  ulterior  duties  which  he  would 
have  to  discharge,'  and  intimated  that  those  duties  would  be 
'  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Government  which  he  rep- 
'reseoted,  and  of  the  religion  professed  by  his  Sovereign." 

It  might  have  been  politic  for  Prince  Mentschikoff  to  send 
such  a  Note  aa  this  in  the  midst  of  the  panic  which  followed 
his  landing  in  the  early  days  of  March,  but  it  was  Vain  to  send 
it  now.  "The  Turks  had  retni-ned  to  their  old  allegiance.  They 
could  take  their  rest,  for  they  knew  that  Lord  Stratford  watch- 
ed. Him  they  feared,  him  they  trasted,  him  they  obeyed.  It 
was  in  vain  now  that  the  Prince  sought  to  crush  the  will  of  the 
Sultan  and  of  his  Ministers,  Whether  he  threatened,  or  wheth- 
er he  tried  to  cajole ;  whether  he  sent  his  dragoman  with  angry 
messages  to  the  Porte,  or  whether  he  went  thither  in  person ; 
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whether  he  urged  the  membevs  of  the  Government  in  private 
interviews,  or  whether  he  obtained  audience  of  the  Sultan,  ho 
■  always  encountered  the  same  firmness,  the  same  courteous  def- 
erence, and,  above  all,  that  same  terrible  moderation  which  day 
by  day,  and  hour  by. hour,  was  putting  him  move  and  more  in 
the  wrong.  The  voico  which  spoke  to  him  might  be  the  voice 
of  the  Grand  Viaer,  or  the  voice  of  the  Reis  EfFendi,  or  the 
voice  of  the  Sultan  himself,  but  the  mind  which  he  was  really 
encountering  was  always  the  mind  of  one  man. 

Far  from  quailing  under  the  threatening  tone  of  the  Wote, 
the  Turkish  Government  now  detennined  f  o  enter  into  no  con- 
vention with  Russia,  and  to  reject  Prince  MentschikofTa  pro- 
ijosals  respecting  the  protection  of  the  Greek  Ohurch  in  Turkey. 
Tbe  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Reis  Effendi  calmly  consulted  Loi'd 
Stratford  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  give  effect  to 
the  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Lord  Stratford,  now  placed  at 
ease  by  the  settlement  of  the  fjue'ition  of  the  Holy  Places,  con- 
tentedly prepared  to'enconntei  the  next  expected  moves  of 
Prince  MentBchikoff.^ 

In  strife  for  ascendency  like  that  ^\bicb  was  now  going  on 
RoseDfthe  fectween  the  Czar  ^nd  Loid  Stratford,  the  pain  of 
CBur  on  find-  undergoing  defeit  la  ot  such  a  kind  that  the  pangs 
cmnteredby*"  of  the  sufFerei  accumulate,  and  far  from  being  as- 
LocH  strntfcrd.  gnaggd  by  time,  they  are  every  day  lees  easy  to  bear 
than  they  were  the  day  before.  By  the  pomp  and  the  declared 
si^ificanee  of  Prince  Mentschikoff's  mission,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  the 
presence  of  the  religious  ingredient  hadbrought  him  under  the 
gaze  of  many  millions  of  his  own  subjects  who  were  not  com- 
monly observers  of  the  business  of  the  state.  And  he  who,  in 
transactions  thus  watched  by  men,  was  preparing  for  him  cruel 
discorafitui-e^-he  who  kept  him  on  the  rack,  and  regulated  liia 
torments  with  cold  unrelenting  precision — was  the  old  familiar 
enemy  whom  be  had  once  refused  to  receive  as  the  English 
Ambassador  at  St.PeterBhurg.  People  who  knew  the  spnngs 
of  action  iii  the  Radian  capital  need  to  say  at  that  time  that 
the  whole  '  Eastern  Question,'  as  it  was  called,  lay  inclosed  in 
one  name— lay  inclosed  in  the  name  of  Lord  Stratford.  They 
acknowledged  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  could  not  bear  the 
stress  of  onr  Ambassador's  authority  with  the  Porte. 

And  in  truth,  the  Czar's  power  of  endurance  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  He  wavered  and  wavered  again  and  again.  He 
was  versed  in  business  of  state,  and  it  would  seem  that  when 
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Ilia  luind  was  turned  to  things  temporal  lie  truly  meant  to  be 
politic  and  just.  But  in  his  more  religious  moments  lie  was 
furious.  Even  for  Nicholas  the  Czar  it  was  all  but  impossible 
to  endure  the  Ambassador's  political  ascendency,  but  the  bare 
thought  of  Lord  Stratford's  protecting  Christianity  in  Turkey 
was  more  tlian  could  be  borae  by  Nicholas  the  Pontiff.  Men 
not  jesting  approached  liim  with  stones  that  the  Ambassador 
liad  determined  to  biing  over  the  Saltan  to  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. His  brain  was  not  strong  enough  to  be  safe  against 
nimors  like  that.  He  almost  came  to  feel  that  the  Englishman 
ivho  seemed  to  be  endued  with  strange  powers  of  compulsion 
always  used  for  the  support  of  Moslem  dominion  and  for  curb- 
ing the  orthodox  Basso-Greek  Chm-ch  was  a  being  in  his  na- 
ture Satanic,  and  that  resistance  to  him  was  as  much  a  duty 
(and  was  a  duty  as  thickly  beset  with  practical  difficultjee)  as 
resistance  to  the  gi-eat  enemy  Of  mankind.  Maddened  at  last 
by  this  singular  kind  of  torment,  the  Czai"  broke  loose  from  the 
restrdnts  of  policy,  and  wf*s  even  so  void  of  counsel,  that,  ha \.- 
iug  determined  to  do  violence  to  the  Sultan,  he  did  not  take 
the  common  eavo  of  giving  to  his  action  any  semblance  of  con- 
sistency with  public  Taw.     ' 

The  dispatches  framed  under  the  orders  of  a  monarch  in  this 
lis  efl^  upon  condition  of  mind  reached  Prince  Mentscbikoif  in 
«ioiicgMui.tioo.  the  beginning  of  May.  Breathing  fresh  anger,  and 
enjoining  haste,  they  fiercely  drove  him  on.  They  urged  him 
to  an  almost  instantaneous  ruprture,  without  giving  him  a  stand- 
ing-ground for  his  quarrel.  Yet  at  this  time  the  condition  of 
things  was  of  such  a  kind  that  a  good  Cause,  nay,  even  a  spe- 
cious grievance,  would  have  helped  Prince  Mentschikoff  better 
than  the  advance  of  the  4th  and  5tii  corps  or  the  patrolling  of 
Dannenburg's  cavalry. 

In  truth,  what  now  befell  the  Russian  Ambassador  was  this : 
MenMchikoTj  — he  found  himself  placed  under  the  compulsion  of 
diBkuitT.  violent  instructions  at  a  time  when  all  ground  for 
jnst  resentment  was  wanting.  He  could  obey  his  orders,  and 
force  on  a  mpture,  hut  he  could  no  longer  do  this  upon  grounds 
which  Earope  would  regard  as  having  a  semblance  of  iaimess. 
When  he  had  dispatched  his  note  of  the  Ifith  of  April,  the 
question  of  the  Holy  Pliices  was  still  unsettled,  and  he  was  then 
able  to  blend  that  gi'ievance  with  other  matters,  and  make  it 
serve  as  a  basis  for  his  ulterior  demands ;  but  now  that  that 
question  was  disposed  of,  Ijis  standing-ground  failed  him,  for 
he  alleged  agsunst  the  Sultan  no  infi-action  of  a  treaty,  and  the 
only  grievance  of  which  he  had  to  complain  had  been  i-edressed 
on  the  22nd  of  April ;   and  yet,  passing  straight  fi-om  this 
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smooth  eoadition  of  things,  he  liad  to  call  upon  tlie  Sultan  to 
sign  a  treaty  which  he  disapproved,  and  to  make  his  refusal  to 
do  BO  a  ground  for  the  immediate  rupture  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations. 

The  natural  hope  of  a  diplomatist  placed  in  a  stress  of  this 
HeiabofBedbj-  sort  would  have  Mn  in  the  chance  that  the  Govem- 
Lordstrat&rf.  jjient  upon  which  he  was  pressing  might  be  guilty 
of  some  impnidence,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Kote  of 
the  1 9th  had  been  framed  with  a  view  of  provoking  the  Turk- 
ish Ministers  into  a  burst  of  anger.  But  every  bopo  of  this 
kind  had  been  baffled.  Tarks  were  fanatical,  Turks  were  fierce, 
Turks  were  quick  to  avenge,  and,  above  all,  Tarka  were  liable 
to  panic ;  but  some  spell  had  come  npon  the  race.  The  spell 
had  come  upon  the  Sultan,  it  had  come  upon  the  Turkish  Min- 
isters, it  had  come  upon  the  Great  Council,  it  had  come  even 
upon  the  larger  mass  of  the  warlike  people  who  bring  their 
feelings  to  bear  upon  the  policy  of  their  Sultan.  At  every  step 
of  his  negotiation  Piince  MentschikofF  encountered  an  adver- 
sary always  courteous,  always  moderate,  but  cold,  steadfast, 
waiy,  and  seeming  as  though  he  looked  to  the  day  when  per- 
haps he  might  wreak  cruel  vengeance.  Who  this  was  the 
Pnnce  now  knew,  and  he  perhaps  began  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  torment  inflicted  upon  his  imperial  Master  bj^  the 
bare  utterance  of  the  one  bated  name.  Prince  Mentschikoff 
fonnd  himself  powerless  aa  a  negotiator,  and  it  was  clear  that 
imless  he  could  descend  to  the  rude  expedient  of  an  ultimatum 
or  a  threat,  he  was  a  man  annulled.  ,  Indeed,  without  some  act 
of  violence  he  could  hardly  deliver  himself  from  ridicule. 

Therefore,  on  the  5th  of  May,  Prince  Mentscbikofffor  warded 
He  flssffi  bia  t*^  ^^^  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  draft  of  a 
demS^d'^a  Sened  or  Convention,  purporting  to  be  made  be- 
Dewforin.  tween  the  Sultan  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  This 
proposed  Sened  confirmed  with  the  force  of  a  treaty  engage- 
ment the  aiTangements  respecting  the  Holy  Places  which  had 
been  made  in  favor  of  the  Gfreek  Church,  and  it  also  introduced 
and  applied  to  the  rival  Churches  a  provision  similar  in  its 
wording  to  that  which  often  appears  in  commercial  treaties, 
and  goes  by  the  name  of 'the  most  favored  nation  clause.' 
But  the  noxious  feature  of  the  Convention  was  detected  in  the 
Article  which  purported  to  secure  for  ever  to  the  OrlJiodox 
Church  and  its  clergy  all  the  rights  and  immunities  which  they 
had  already  enjoyed,  and  those  of  which  they  were  possessed 
from  ancient  times.'     Here,  under  a  new  form,  was  the  old  en- 
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deavor  to  oTstain  for  Russia  a  protectoi'ato  of  the  Greek  Glwrch 
in  Turkey. 

This  draft  of  a  Convention  was  annexed  to  a  Note,  in  ivhich 
Prince  Mentschikoff  pressed  its  immediate  adoption,  and  ui^ed 
the  Sublime  Porte, '  laying  aside  all  hesitation  and  all  mistrust^ 
'  by  which,'  be  declared  '  the  dignity  and  the  generous  senti- 
'  ments  of  his  august  Master  icould  be  aggiieved,"  to  delay  its 
decision  no  longer.  In  conclusion.  Prince  Mentschikoff  suf- 
fered himself  to  request  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiaira 
would  be  good  enough  to  let  him  have  his  answer  by  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  and  to  add,  that  he  could  not '  consider  any 
'  longer  delay  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  want  of  respect 
'  toward  his  Government,  which  would  impose  upon  him  the 
'most  painful  duty." 

Upon  receiving  this  hostile  communication,  the  Minister  for 
couniieiB  of  Poreign  Affiurs  appealed  to  Lord  Stratford  for  coun- 
j.ord  stnib.  sel.  He  advised  the  Turkish  Government  to  be  still 
*""■  deferential,  still  courteous,  still  willing  to  go  to  the 

■very  edge  of  what  might  be  safely  conceded,  but  to  stand 
fii-m. 

At  this  time  Lord  Stratford  received  a  visit  from  Prince 
iiu  cannmni-  Mentschikoff,  and  ascertained  from  him  that  he  did 
yiS'iimta-  ^'^^  moan  to  recede  from  his  demands.  The  Prince 
■  eiiikoff,  declared  that  he  had  rue  out  the  whole  line  of  hia 

moderation,  and  couJd  go  no  farther,  and  that  his  Government 
would  no  longer  submit  to  the  state  of  inferiority  in  which  he 
said  Russia  was  held  with  reference  to  the  co-religionists  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

A  few  days  later  Loi'd  Stratford  addressed  a  letter  to  Prince 
Mentschikoff,  iu  which,  with  all  the  diplomatic  courtesy  of 
which  he  was  master,  he  strove  to  convey  to  the  Prince  some 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  derogating  from  that  justice 
and  moderation  toward  foreign  sovereigns  which  had  hitherto 
marked  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  answer  of 
Pi-ince  Mentschikoff  announced  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  agree  in  the  views  pressed  upon  him  by  Lord  Stratford,  and 
(after  a  little  more  of  the  wasteful  verbiage  in  which  Russia 
used  to  assert  that  her  exaction  was  good  and  wholesome  for 
Turkey)  the  Prince  claimed  a  right  to  freedom  of  action.'  He 
said  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  failed  in  the  loyal  as- 
surances given  by  his  Gtoveniment  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Queen, 
declared  that  he  had  been  perfectly  sincere  in  his  communica- 
tions with  Lord  Sti-atford,  and  owned  that  he  had  expected  a 
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frank  co-operation  on  Iiis  part.  But  when  lie  had  written 
these  common  things  the  truth  hroke  out.  'The  Emperor's 
'legation,'  said  he,  'can  not  stay  at  Constantinople  under  the 
'  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  placed.  It  can  not  sul>- 
'  mit  to  the  secondary  position  to  which  it  might  be  wished  to 
'  rednce  it." 

Lord  Stratford,  it  wonid  seem,  had  now  little  hope  of  being 
able  to  bring  about  an  accommodation,  and  henceforth  his 
great  object  was  to  take  care  that  the  Porte  should  stand  fii-ni, 
but  should  so  act  that  in  the  opinion  of  England  and  of  Europe 
the  Saltan  should  seem  iustilied  in  exposing  himself  to  the 
hazard  of  a  rupture  with  Russia. 

Late  at  night  Lord  Stratford  saw  the  Graiid  Vizier  at  his 
Ilia  odTice  lo  couuti-y-house,  and  tho  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
f he  Turitinii  and  tho  Sevaskier  ■were  present.  During  the  day 
Minutea  ^j^^^.g  ^^^^  been  a  little  failing  of  heart,  and  when 
the  Turkish  Ministers  were  in  the  presence  of  M.  de  la  Conr, 
they  had  seemed  '  disposed  to  shrink  from  encountering  the 
'  consequences  of  Prince  Mentschikoff's  retiring  in  displeas- 
'  ure,'^  but  either  they  had  dissembled  their  fears  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  English  Ambassador,  or  else,  whilst  Lord  Stratford 
was  in  the  same  room  with  them,  their  fear  of  other  Powers 
was  suspended.  They  were  unanimous  in  regarding  the  Con- 
vention ns  inadmissible.  Lord  Stratford's  determination  was 
that  the  demand  of  Prince  Mentschikoff  should  be  resisted,  but 
that  at  tho  same  time  there  should  bo  shown  so  much  of  court- 
esy and  of  forbeai-ance,  and  so  great  a  willingness  to  go  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  safe  concession,  and  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  that  the  Turks  should 
appear  before  Europe  in  a  character  almost  angelic.  'I  ad- 
'  vised  them,'  said  he,  'to  open  a  door  for  negotiation  in  the 
'  Note  to  be  prepared,  and  to  withhold  no  concession  compati- 
'  ble  with  the  real  welfare  and  independence  of  the  Empire.  I 
'  could  not  in  conscience  urge  them  to  accept  the  Russian  de- 
'  mands,  as  now  presented  to  them,  but  I  reminded  them  of 
'  the  gaai-antee  required  by  Prince  Mentschikoff,  and  strongly 
'  recommended  that  if  tho  guarantee  he  required  was  inadmis- 
'  aible,  a  substitute  for  it  sliould  be  found  in  &  frank  and  com- 
'  prebensive  exercise  of  the  Sultan's  authority  in  tho  promulga- 
'  tion  of  a  firman,  securing  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
'  privileges  of  al!  the  Ported  tributary  subjects,  and  by  way  of 
'farther  security  communicated  officially  to  tho  five  great 
Powers  of  Christendom.'^  To  all  these  counsels  the  Turkish 
Miniatei-s  listened  with  assenting  mind. 
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But  it  waa  now  late  in  tlie  night,  and  the  Amljassador  I'ose. 
Perhaps  tie  hour  and  the  Ambassador's  movement  to  depart 
ca'it  a  shadow  of  anxiety  upon  the  minds  of  the  Turkish  Min- 
isters. Perhaps  the  ripple  of  the  watei-s  (for  the  conference 
was  in  a  house  on  the  ed^e  of  the  Bosphorus)  called  to  mind 
the  thought  of  the  English  flag.  At  all  events,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  in  that  moment  of  iveakness,  suffered  himself  to  east  a 
thought  after  the  ann  of  the  flesh, -and  to  ask  whether  tho 
Pprte  might  expect  the  eventual  approach  of  the  English 
squadron  in  the  Mediten-anean.  Lord  Stratford  rebuked  him. 
'  I  replied,'  said  he, '  that  I  considered  the  position  in  its  pres- 
*  ent  stage  to  be  one  of  a  moral  character,  and  consequently 
-  that  its  difficulties  or  hazards,  whatever  they  might  be,  should 
'  be  rather  met  by  acts  of  a  similar  description  than  by  demon- 
'  strations  calculated  to  increase  alarm  and  provoke  resent- 
ment.' It  was  a  new  and  a  strange  task  for  this  Grand  Vizier 
of  a  warlike  Tartar  nation  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  a  threat- 
ened empire  by '  acts  of  a  moral  character,'  but  after  all  his  re- 
liance was  upon  the  man.  It  might  be  hard  for  him  to  under- 
stand how  the  mere  advantage  of  being  in  tho  right  could  be 
used  against  the  Sebastopol  fleet,  or  the  army  that  was  hover- 
ing upon  the  Pruth ;  but  if  he  looked  upon  the  close,  angry, 
resolute  iips  of  the  Ambassador,  and  the  grand  overhanging 
of  his  brow,  he  saw  that  which  more  than  all  else  in  the  world 
takes  hold  of  the  Oriental  mind,  for  he  saw  strength  held  in  re- 
serve. And  this  fiuth  was  of  such  a  kind  that,fer  from  bdng 
weakened,  it  would  gather  new  force  from  Lord  Stratford's 
refusal  to  speak  of  material  help.  The  Tarkish  Ministry  de- 
termined to  reject  Prince  Mentsohikoff's  proposals,  and  to  do 
this  in  the  way  advised  by  the  English  Ambassador,  All  this 
while  Lord  Stratford  was  unconscious  of  exercising  any  as- 
cendency over  hia  feilow-oreatures,  and  it  seemed  to  liim  that 
the  Turks  wer&  determining  this  momentous  question  by 
means  of  their  unbiased  judgments.' 

Prince  Mentsehikoff  was  soon  made  aware  of  the  refusal 
with  which  his  demand  was  to  he  met,. and  finding  that  all  his 
communications  with  the  Turkish  Ministers  gave  him  nothing 
but  the  faithful  echo  of  the  counsels  addressed  to  them  by 
Lord  Stratford,  he  seems  to  have  imagined  the  plan  of  over- 
stepping the  Turkish  Ministers,  and  endeavoring  to  wring  an 
assent  to  his  demands  from  the  Sultan  liiniself.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  Lord  Stratford  bad  been  apprized  of  this  intention, 
and  was  willing  to  defeat  it,  for  on  the  9th  he  sought  a  private 
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audience  of  the  Sultan ;  he  sought  it,  of  course,  through  the  !e- 

E'timate  channel.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaira  went  with 
ovd  Stratford  to  the  Sultan's  apartment,  and  then  withdrew, 
Hfs  andiaiM  The  Ambassador  spoke  gravely  to  the  Sultan  of  the 
of  tba  suitun.  danger  with  which  his  Empire  was  threatened,  and 
then  of  the  gronnds  for  confidence.  He  was  happy,  he  said,  to 
find  that  His  Majesty's  servants,  both  Ministers  and  CouneiJ, 
were  not  less  inclined  to  gratify  the  Russian  Ambassador  with 
all  that  could  be  safely  conceded  to  him,  than  determined, to 
withhold  their  consent  from  every  requisition  calcalated  to  in- 
flict a  serious  injury  on  the  independence  and  dignity  of  their 
Sovereign.  'I  had  waited,'  said  Lord  Stratford,  'to  know 
'tlieir  own  unbiased  impre^ions  respecting  the  kind  of  guar- 

*  antee  demanded  by  Prince  Mentschikoff,  and  I  could  not  do 
'  otherwise  than  approve  the  decision  which  they  appeared  to 
'  have  adopted  with  unanimity.  My  own  impression  is,  that 
'  if  yonr  Majesty  should  sanction  that  decision,  the  Ambassa- 
'  dor  will  break  off  his  relations  with  the  Porte  and  go  away, 
'  together  perhaps  with  his  whole  embassy :  nor  is  it  quite  im- 
'  possible  even  that  a  temporary  occupation,  however  unjust, 
'  of  the  Danubian  Principialities  by  Russia  may  take  place ; 
'  but  I  feel  certain  that  neither  a  declaration  of  war  nor  any 
'  other  act  of  open  hostility  is  to  be  apprehended  for  the  pres- 
'  ent,  as  the  Emperor  Nicholas  can  not  resort  to  snch  estremi- 
'  ties  on  account  of  the  pending  differences  without  contradict- 
'  ing  his  most  solemn  assui-ancea,  and  exposing  himself  to  the 
'  indignant  censure  of  all  Europe.    I  conceive  that  under  such 

*  circumstances  the  true  position  to  be  maintained  by  the  Porte 
'  is  one  of  moral  resistance  to  such  demands  as  are  really  inad- 
'  misable  on  just  and  essential  grounds,  and  that  the  principle 
'  should  even  be  applied  under  protest  to  the  occupation  of  the 
'  Principalities,  not  in  weakness  or  despair,  but  in  reliance  on 
'  a  good  cause,  and  on  the  sympathy  of  friendly  and  independ- 
'  ent  Governments.  A  firm  adherence  to  this  line  of  conduct, 
'  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  mMntain  it  with  honor,  will,  in  my 
'judgment,  offer  the  best  chances  of  ultimate  success  with  the 
'least  practicable  degree  of  provocation,  and  prevent  disturb- 
'  ance  of  commercial  interests.  This  language,'  writes  Lord 
Stratford, '  appeared  to  interest  the  Sultan  deeply,  and  also  to 
'coincide  with  His  Majesty's  existing  opinions.  He  said  that 
'  he  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to  which  I  had  alluded ; 
'  that  he  was  perfectly  prepared,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  free 
'  will,  to  confirm  and  to  render  effective  the  protection  prom- 
'  ised  to  all  classes  of  his  tribatary  subjects  in  matters  of  relig- 
'  ions  worship,  including  the  immunities  and  privileges  granted 
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*to  their  respective  clergy.  He  showed  me  the  last  communi- 
'  cations  in  writing  which  had  passed  between  his  Ministere 
*  and  the  Russian  Embassy ;  he  thanked  me  for  having  he]ped 
'to  briug  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  to  an  arrangement; 
'he  professed  his  reliance  on  the  friendly  support  of  Great 
'  Britain.' 

But  now  Lord  Stratford  apprized  the  Sultau  that  he  had  a 
The  dipcioaiire  Communication  to  make  to  him  which  he  had  hitli- 
"'''"''m  to*  eito  withheld  from  his  Ministers,  reserving  it  for 
tiiSifen's     the  private  ear  of  his  Majesty.    The  pale  Sultan 


Then  the  Ambassador  announced  that,  in  the  event  of  im- 
minent danger,  he  was  instructed  to  request  the  Commander 
of  Her  Majesty's  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  to  hold  his 
squadron  in  readiness.' 

This  order  was  of  itself  a  slight  thing,  and  it  conferred  but 
a  narrow  and  stinted  authority ;  but,  imparted  to  the  Sultan 
in  private  audience  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  it  came 
with  more  weight  than  the  promise  of  anned  support  from 
the  lips  of  a  common  Statesman.  Long  withheld  from  the 
Turkish  Ministei-s,  and  now  disclosed  to  them  through  their 
Sovereign,  it  confirmed  them  in  the  faith  that,  whatever  a  man 
might  know  of  the  great  Eltchi's  power,  there  was  always 
more  to  be  known.  And  when  a  man  once  comes  to  be  thus 
thought  of  by  Orientals,  ho  is  more  their  master  than  one  who 
seeks  to  overpower  their  minds  by  making  coarse  pretenses 
of  strength. 

On  tbe  10th  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaire  sent  bis  an- 
Tiirkisii  an-  swer  to  Pi-ince  Mentschikofrs  demand.  The  let- 
chikt^'flfr"'  ^^^  ^^s  f"^'!  *^^  courtesy  and  deference  toward  Rua- 
™uii  sia:  it  declared  it  to  be  the  firm  intention  of  the 

Poite  to  m^ntain  unimpaired  the  rights  of  all  the  tributary 
subjects  of  the  Empire,  and  it  expressed  a  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Russia  concerning  a  church  and  a  hospital  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  also  as  to  the  privileges  which  should  be  con- 
ceded  to  Russian  subjects,  monks,  and  pilgrims ;  but  tbe  Note 
objected  to  entertain  that  portion  of  the  Russian  demands 
which  went  to  give  Russia  a  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Turkey.^ 

On  the  following  day  Prince  Mentschikoff  sent  an  angry 
MenMciiiitDR'a  reply  to  this  Note,  declining  to  accept  it  as  an  an- 
nngry  reply,  ^y^^j.  ^q  his  demand.  He  stated  that  he  was  in- 
structed to  negotiate  for  an  eng^ement  guaranteeing  the  priv- 

'  'EasWrn  Papers,'  part  i.,  p.  21S. 
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ileges  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  relig- 
ions convictions  of  the  Emperor,  and  if  the  principles  which 
Ibrmed  the  basis  of  tbis  proposed  mark  of  respect  were  to  be 
rejected,  aud  if  the  Porte  by  a  systematic  opposition  was  to 
persist  in  closing  the  very  appi'oaches  to  an  inllmate  and  di- 
rect understanding,  then  the  Prince  declared  with  pain  that 
he  mast  consider  his  mission  at  an  end,  must  break  off  rela- 
tions with  the  Cabinet  of  the  Sultan,  and  throw  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  Ministers  all  the  consequences  which  might 
ensue.  The  Prince  ended  his  Note  by  requiring  that  it  should 
be  answered  within  three  days.^ 

On  the  second  day  after  sending  this  Note,  Prince  Mentschi- 
koff  was  to  have  had  an  interview  with  the  Grand  Vizier  at 
half  past  one  o'clock;  but  before  that  hour  came  the  Prince 
took  a  step  which  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  Ministry, 
iihprivateaii-  Without  the  cdnciiiTence,  and  apparently  without 
itience  of  iiis  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  Mmieters,  he  found 
suiuin.  means  to  obtmn  a  private  audience  of  the  Sultan 

at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Sultan  did  wrongly  when 
he  submitted  to  receive  a  foreign  Ambassador  without  the  ad- 
vice or  knowledge  of  his  Ministers,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  had 
the  spirit  to  resent  the  course  thus  taken  by  his  Sovereign, 
for  upon  being  sent  for  by  the  Saltan,  immediately  after  the 
Thia  caiisea  a  audience,  he  requested  permission  to  stay  at  home, 
bSyTtcon-'"  '^^^  '^t  the  same  time  gave  up  his  seals  of  office. 
BMoHiiopie,  The  new  Ministry,  however,  was  formed  of  men 
who,  as  members  of  the  Great  Council,  had  declared  opinions 
adverse  to  the  extreme  demands  of  Russia.^  Resbid  Pasha 
became  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  this  was 
not  an  appointment  which  disclosed  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Sultan  to  disengage  himself  from  the  counsels  of  the 
English  Ambassador. 

If  the  Sultan  had  erred  in  granting  an  audience  without  the 
assent  ofhls  Ministers,  be  had  carried  his  weakness  no  farther, 
ijiit  foils  to  ^^  ^*'*'"  transpired  that  Prince  Mentscbikoff  bad 
Hhnke  tiie  Sal-  failed  to  wring  from  the  Sultan  any  dangerous 
"^  words.    It  seems  that  when  the-  Prince  came  to 

press  his  demands  upon  the  imperial  ear,  he  found  the  monarch 
reposing  in  the  calmness  of  mind  which  had  been  given  him 
by  the-English  Ambassador  five  days  before,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments he  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  that,  for  all  answers 
to  his  demands,  he  was  referred  to  the  Ministers  of  State.* 
In  the  judgment  of  Prince  Mentschikofi;  to  be  thus  answered 
'  May  mil.  'Enslem  Papei's,'  part  i.,  p.  197. 
'  'EaRtern  Papers,'  ptift  i.,  p.  194.  '  Ibid.,  p.  195. 
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was  to  be  remitted  back  to  Lord  Stratford.  It  was  ]i;ii'd  to 
beai:. 

PiincG  Men tsebikoff  began  his  intercourse  with  tlie  new  For- 
Mentaoiiitotf  eign  Secretary  by  insisting  upon  an  immediate  re- 
Bi^a'fiij  de-  V^y  ^'^  ^^'^  Note  of  the  11th  of  May.  Reshid  Pasha 
inandB.  asKed  for  the  delay  of  a  few  days  on  the  ground 

of  tbe  change  of  Ministry.  This  reasonable  deniand  was  met 
at  first  by  a  refusal,  but  afterward  by  a  Note,  which  seems  to 
have  been  rendered  incoherent  by  the  difficulty  in  which  Prince 
Mentechikoff  was  placed ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  a  req^uest  for  a 
delay  of  a  few  days,  founded  upon  a  change  of  Ministry,  was 
a  request  too  fair  to  be  refused  with  decency,  and,  on  the  oth- 
er liand,  the  violent  orders  which  had  just  come  in  from  St. 
Petersburg  enjoined  the  Prince  to  close  the  unequal  strife  with 
Lord  Stratford,  and  to  enforce  instant  compliance,  or  at  once 
break  off  and  depart.  The  Note  began  by  announcing  that 
Reshid  Pasha's  commnnication  imposed  npon  the  Russian 
Ambassador  the  duty  of  breaking  off  from  the  then  present 
time  his  official  relations  with  the  Sublime  Porte ;  but  it  added 
that  the  Ambassador  would  suspend  the  last  demand,  which 
was  to  determine  the  attitude  which  Russia  would  thenceforth 
assume  toward  Turkey.  The  Note  farther  declared  that  ft 
continuance  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment would  hd  regarded  as  an  indication  of  reserve  and  dis- 
trust offensive  to  the  Russian  Government,  and  that  tlie  de- 
parture of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  and  also  of  the  Imperial 
Legation,  would  be  the  inevitable  and  immediate  consequence. 

By  the  voices  of  forty-two  agsunst  three,  the  Great  Council 
Tlie  Orant  °^  *^^  Portc  determined  to  adhere  to  the  decision 
Council  (later-  already  taken ;  and  on  the  IStli  Reshid  Pasha  called 
mine  to  ivi\si.  „pQ|j  Prjnc^  Mentsclukoff,  and  orally  imparted  to 
him  the  extreme  length  to  which  the  Turkish  Government 
was  willing  to  go  in  the  way  of  concession.  Tiie  honor  of  tho 
Porte  required,  lie  said,  that  the  exclusively  spiritual  privileges 
granted  under  the  Sultan's  predeeessoi-s,  and  confirmed  by  His 
Majesty,  should  remain  in  full  force,  and  he  declared  that  the 
equitable  system  pursued  by  tho  Porte  toward  its  subjects  de- 
offera  mnaobj-  manded  that  the  Greek  clergy  should  be  on  as  good 
•hePorta  a  footing  as  other  Christian  subjects  of  the  Siiltan. ' 
vtoa  of  Lord '  He  added,  that  a  firman  was  to  issue,  proclaiming 
SLniifiird.  ^ijjg  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan.  In 
regard  to  tho  shrine  at  Jerusalem,  Reshid  Pasha  was  willing 
to  engage  that  there  should  be  no  change  without  communi- 
cating with  the  Russian  and  French  Governments.  Reshid 
Paslia  iilso  consented  tliat  a  cliuvch  and  hospital  for  tho  Rhh- 
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sians  should  be  built  at  Jerusalem ;  and  in  regard  to  all  these 
last  matters  conDected  with  the  Holy  Land,  the  Porte,  he  said, 
waa  willing  to  solemnize  its  promise  by  a  formal  convention. 
These  overtures  were  made  in  exact  accordance  with  a  Paper 
of  advice  which  Lord  Stratford  had  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Reahid  Pasha  five  days  before.'  Virtually  Reshid  Pasha  of- 
fered Prince  Mentschikoff  every  thing  which  Russia  had  de- 
manded except  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Tur- 
key,^   That  he  refused. 

Instantly,  and  without  w^ting  for  the  written  statement  of 
the  proposals  orally  conveyed  to  him  by  Reshid  Pasha,  Prince 
Mentschikoff" determined  to  break  offthe  negotiation.  On  the 
Mentajhtkoff  sfvccie  day  he  addressed  to  the  Porte  an  of^cial 
7^'"  S  ^^  Note,  which  purported  to  be  truly  his  last.  In  this 
■aisaion  a*iia  he  declared  that,  by  rejecting  with  distrust  the 
*"''■  wishes  of  the  Emperor  in  favor  of  the  orthodox 

Greco-Russian  religion,  the  Sublime  Porte  had  failed  in  what 
waa  due  to  an  august  and  ancient  ally.  The  refusal,  he  said, 
waa  a  &esh  injury.  He  declai-ed  his  mission  at  an  end ;  and 
after  asserting  that  the  Imperial  Com-t  could  not,  without 
prejudice  to  its  dignity  and  without  exposing  itself  to  fresh 
irianlta,  continue  to  maintain  a  mission  at  Constantinople,  he 
announced  that  he  should  not  only  quit  Constantinople  him- 
self, but  should  take  with  him  the  whole  Staff  6f  the  Imperial 
Legation,  except  the  Director  of  the  Commercial  Department. 
The  Prince  added,  that  the  refusal  of  a  guarantee  for  the  ortho- 
dox Greco-Russian  religion  obliged  the  Imperial  Government 
to  seek  in  its  own  power  that  security  which  the  Porte  declined 
to  give  by  way  of  treaty  engagement ;  and  he  added,  that  any 
infringement  of  the  existing  state  of  the  Eastern  Church  would 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  lioatility  to  Russia.^ 

Pnnce  Mentschikoff'a  departure  did  not  immediately  follow 
The  wpreaeot.  t^e  dispatch  of  this  Notc,  and  on  the  moi-nmg  of 
BtivMottbe  the  19th  Ijord  Stratford  took  a  step  of  groat  mo- 
i^orabied")'  ment  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  for  it  laid  the 
fori*  *'"""  ^'^'^^  "^^  ^  wholesome  policy,  which,  until  it  was 
poiiiyinviiiv-  ruined,  as  will  be  aeen  hereafter,  by  the  evil  designs 
cd  in  tills  ateiJ.  q£  somo,  and  by  the  weakn^s  of  other  men,  prom- 
ised fair  to  enforce  )ustice  and  to  maintain  truth  without  bring- 
ing upon  the  worlcl  the  calamity  of  a  war.  Instead  of  putting 
himself  in  communication  with  one  only  of  the  other  great 
Powere,  and  so  preparing  a  road  to  hostilities,  the  English 
Ambassador  assembled  the  representatives  of  Austria,  Prance, 
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uasnimity  of  ^"^  Pi'Msia.  It  then  appeared  that  there  was  no  es- 
UiB  four  I'epra-  seiitial  difference  of  opinion  between  the  represent- 
ecotaavea.  atlves  of  the  four  great  Powers.  None  of  them 
questioned  the  soundness  of  the  Porte's  views  in  resisting  the 
extreme  demands  of  Russia;  all  acknowledged  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  displayed  by  the  Sultan's  Ministers ;  all  were  agreed 
in  desiring  to  prevent  the  rupture ;  all  desired  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  should  be  enabled  to  recede  without  discredit  from 
the  wrong  path  which  he  had  taken,  and  were  willing  to  cover 
his  retreat  by  eveiy  device  which  was  consistent  with  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  other  States.  This  anion  of  opinion,  fol- 
lowed close  by  eoocei-ted  action,  was  surely  a  right  example 
of  the  way  in  which  it  was  becoming  for  Europe  to  regard  an 
ThEir  approach  to  injustice  by.  one  of  the  great  Powers, 

messuras.  j^  ^^g  ari-anged  that  the  Austmn  Envoy  should 
call  upon  Prince  Mentschikoff;  should  apprize  him  of  the  sor- 
row with  which  the  representatives  of  the  four  Powera  con- 
templated the  rupture  of  his  relations  with  the  Porte;  should 
express  the  lively  gratification  which  a  friendly  solution,  if  that 
■were  still  possible,  wonld  afford  them ;  and,  finally,  should  as- 
certain whether  the  Prince  would  receive  through  a  private 
channel  the"  Porte's  intended  Note,  aifd  give  it  a  calm  consid- 
eration.i  This  appeal  from  the  representatives  of  the  four 
great  Powera  produced  no  effect  on  the  mind  of  Prince  Ments- 
chikoff,^ and  Lord  Stratford  scarcely  expected  that  it  would  do 
so ;  but  it  commenced,  or  rather  it  marked  and  strengthened, 
that  expression  of  grave  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  four 
Powers,  which  was  the  true  and  the  safe  corrective  of  an  out- 
rage threatened  by  one. 

Afier  his  official  relations  with  the  Porte  had  come  to  a 
close,  Prince  Mentschikoff  received  and  rejected  the  Turkish 
Note^  which  embodied  the  concessions  already  described  to 
him  orally  by  Keshid  Pasha ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  20th 
of  May  the  Prince  determined  to  make  a  concession  in  point 
of  form,  and  to  be  content  to  have  the  engagement  which  he 
was  demanding  from  the  Porte  in  the  form  of  a  diplomatic 
Huasia'a  uiu-  Note,  instead  of  a  Ti'eaty  or  Convention.  In  fur- 
iniitum.  therance  of  this  view,  though  his  official  capacity 

had  ceased,  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  Keshid  Pasha  the 
draft  of  a  Note  to  be  given  by  the  Porte.  This  draft  pur- 
ported to  involve  the  Porte  in  engagements  exactly  the  same 
as  those  which  it  had  refused  to  contract,  and  to  give  to  Rus- 

'  'EaaSevn .Papers,'  part  i.,  p.  205.  =  Ibid.,  p.  319. 

^  This  Note,  being  tho  last  offoi'  mnde  by  the  Turkish  Goveniment  lo 
Prince  MentsehiliOfF,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  1, 
Vol..  I.— F 
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sia  (by  means  of  a  Note  instead  of  a  Convention)  the  protect- 
orate of  the  Greek  Chui-ch  in  Turkey.^  Reshid  Pasha  imme- 
diately sent  the  Note  to  Lord  Stratford  for  communication  to 
the  three  other  representatives  of  tlie  four  Powers,  with  a  re- 
quest that  they  wouid  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  most  advisable 
mode  of  proceeding.  Early  the  next  moraing  Lord  Sti-atford 
ascertained  that  ia  the  opinion  of  Reshid  Pasha  the  altered 
form  of  the  Russian  demands  left  them  as  objectionable  as 
ever,^  The  Russians  imagined  that  Reshid  Pasha  was  willing 
to  give  ivay  to  them,, and  that  he  even  entreated  Lord  Strat- 
ford to  let  Dim  yield,  but  that  the  English  Ambassador  was 
inexorable.  There  was  no  truth  in  this  notion.'  Lord  Strat- 
ford's counsela  Lad  cut  so  deep  into  the  naind  of  the  Turkish 
Minister  that  he  was  well  able  to  follow  them  ■without  want- 
ing guidance  from  hour  to  hour.  The  Eiiglish  Ambassador 
assembled  the  representatives  of  the  three  Powers,  and  found 
that  they  unanimously  agi'eed  with  him  'in  adopting  an  opin- 
'  ion  essentially  identical  with  that  of  the  Turkish  Ministers.'* 
They  all  signed  a  memorandum,  declaring  that '  npon  a  ques- 
'tion  which  eo  closely  touched  the  freedom  of  action  and  the 
'  sovereignty  of  His  Majesty  the  Saltan,  his  Higlmess  Reshid 
'Pasha  was  the  best  judge  of  the  course  which  it  was  iitting 
*  to  take,  and  that  they  did  not  consider  themselves  authorized 
'to  pronounce  an  opinion.'* 

Prince  Mentsehikoff  had  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  this 
iM  iaoUon.  ^^  ^^^  demand  was  only  to  be  accepted  by  being 
^  accepted  in  full.  It  was  rejected ;  smd  on  the  21st 
of  May  the  Prince  was  preparing  to  depait,  when  he  heard 
that  the  Porte  intended  to  issue  and  proclaim  a  guarantee  for 
the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  rights  possessed  by  the  Greek 
Church  in  Turkey.  It  was  hard  for  Russia  to  endure  the  re- 
sistance which  she  had  encountered,  but  it  was  more  difficult 
still  to  hear  with  any  serhblance  of  calmness  that  the  Porte,  of 
its  own  fi-ee  will,  was  doing  a  main  part  of  that  which  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  had  urged  it  to  do.  This  was  not  tolerable. 
To  Russian  ears  the  least  utterance  about  'the  free  will  of  the 
'  Porte'  instantly  conveyed  the  idea  that  all  was  to  be  ordered 
and  governed  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  English  Ambas- 
sador. The  thought  that  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Church 
was  not  only  refused  to  the  Czar,  but  was  now  passing  quietly 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Stratford,  was  so  maddenmg  that  Prince 

■  'Eastern  Papers, '  part  i.,  p.  220.    As  this  Draft  wns  Prince  Menlscbi- 
koff 'b  real  ultimalam,  it  is  printed  in  the  Atniendix,  No.  I. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  219,  320.  '  It  is  dearly  dispvoTed.     Ibid,,  pp.  336-8- 

•  Ibid.,  p.  320.  »  Ibid.,  p.  223. 
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Mentacbikoff,  forgetting  or  tvanseending  the  fact  thnt  he  had 
formally  announced  the  rupture  of  hia  relations  with  the  Porte, 
Final tiireats  ''ow  Suffered  himself  to  address  a  solemn  Note  to 
ofPtiDco  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaira,  in  which  (basing 
MeniaoUikofl.  i)i,gggif  ypou  ^  theory  that  the  mention  of  the  spir- 
itnal  might  be  deemed  to  derogate  from  the  temporal  rights 
of  the  Church)  he  announced  that  any  act  having  the  effect 
which  this  theory  attributed  to  the  proposed  guarantee,  would 
be  regarded  as  'hostile  to  Russia  and  her  religion.''  Having 
dispatched  these  last  words  of  threat,  he  at  length 
went  on  board  and  departed.  On  the  same  day 
the  arms  of  Russia  were  taken  down  from  the  palace  of  the 
Imperial  Embassy. 

Tbua  ended  the  ill-omened  mission  of  Prince  Mentschikoff. 
Efiectofihe  It  had  lasted  eleven  weeks.  In  thnt  compass  of  time 
Smedilto?  ^^^  Emperor  Nicholas  destroyed  the  whole  repute 
NichDina.  which  he  had  earned  by  wielding  the  power  of  Rus- 
sia for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  with  justice  and  naod- 
eration  toward  foreign  States.^  Bnt,  moreover,  in  these  same 
fatal  days  the  Emperor  Nicholas  did  much  to  bring  his  good 
faith  into  question.  The  tenor  of  bis  previous  life  makes  it 
right  to  insist  that  any  imputation  upon  bis  pei-sonal  honor 
shall  be  tested  with  scrupnlous  cave,  bnt  it  ia  bard  to  escape 
the  conviction  that  during  several  weeks  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  he  was  giving  to  the  English  Govei-hment  a  series  of  as- 
sm-ances  which  misrepresented  the  instructions  given  by  liim 
to  Prince  Mentschikoff  during  that  same  period.  Thus,  almost 
at  the  very  hour  when  Count  Nesselrode  was  assuring  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  that  'the  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  re- 
'  specting  the  Holy  Places  would  settle  all  matters  in  dispute 
'between  Russia  and  the  Porte,'^  Prince  Mentschikoff  was 
striving  to  ivi-ing  from  the  Porte  a  secret  treaty,  depriving  the 
Sultan  of  his  control  over  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
and  ceding  to  Russia  a  virtual  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Churcli 
in  Turkey,  and  was  enjoining  the  Turkish  Ministei's  to  keep 
this  negotiation  concealed  from  the  'ill-disposed  Powers,'  for 
so  he  called  England  and  Fi-ance  ;*  and  again,  in  the  veiy  week 
in  which  the  C^ar  was  joining  with  the  English  Government 
in  a  form  more  than  usually  solemn  in  denouncing  the  practice 

'  'Eastern  Papeta,'part  i.,p.268, 

'  Compuletl  from  the  Peace  of  Adrianople  in  1829.  The  reign  of  Nicho- 
las commenced  in  1826. 

'  'Easlern  Papers,'  part  i.,  p,  102.  The  slight  qtinlificntion  with  which 
Count  Nesselrode  flceotnpanied  the  assurance,  tended  to  ECieiiglhen  it  by  git- 


it  greater  precision.  '  '  Esistera  Papers, '  ]iai't  i.,  p.  lOS. 
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of '  harassing  the  Porte  by  overboariDg  demands,  put  forward 
'  in  a  manner  humiliating  to  its  independence  and  its  dignity," 
he  was  shaping  the  angry  dispatch  which  caused  Prince  Ments- 
chikofF  to  insult  the  Porte  by  his  pereraptoiy  Note  of  the  5th 
of  May. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  vai'iance  between  what  the 
Czar  said  and  what  he  did,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it 
wonld  be  hard  to  explain  his  words  and  his  course  of  action 
by  imputing  to  him  a  vnlgar  and  rational  duplicity,  for  it  was 
plain  that  the  secrecy  at  which  he  mmed  would  be  tenninated 
by  the  success  of  the  negotiation  j  and  supposing  him  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  his  reason,  and  to  have  been  acting  on 
grounds  temporal,  ho  could  not  have  imagined  that,  for  the 
salie  of  extorting  a  new  promise  from  the  Sultan,  and  giving 
a  little  more  semblance  of  legality  to  pretensions  which  he  al- 
ready maintained  to  be  valid,  it  was  politic  for  him  to  forfeit 
that  reputation  for  honor  which  was  a  imau  element  of  hla 
greatness  and  his  strength.  The  dreams  of  territorial  aggi'an- 
dizement  which  he  imparted  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  had  all  dissolved  before  the  middle  of 
March,  and  it  is  vain  to  say  that  after  that  time  his  actions 
were  governed  by  any  rational  plan  of  conquest.  Policy  re- 
quired that  for  encroachments  ag^nst  Turkey  he  should  choose 
a  time  when  Europe,  engaged  iu  some  other  strife,  might  be 
likely  to  acquiesce ;  fai-  fi-om  doing  this,  the  Czar  chose  a  time 
when  the  four  Powers  had  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  watch 
and  restrain  the  aggression  of  Russia.  Again,  policy  reqiiired 
that  presure  upon  the  Sultan  of  a  hostile  kind  should  be  justi- 
fied by  narratives  of  the  omel  treatment  of  the  Christians  by 
their  Turkish  mastei-s;  yet  if  any  such  causes  existed  for  the 
anger  of  Christendom,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  never  took  the 

Eains  to  make  them  known  to  Europe.  Fi-om  first  to  last  his 
losechargeaagainst  the  Turks  for  maltreatment  of  their  Chris- 
tian subjects  were  not  only  left  without  proof,  but  were  even 
unsupported  by  any  thing  like  statements  of  fact. 

Still,  the  Czar  waa  not  laboring  under  any  general  derange- 
ment of  mind.  The  trnth  seems  to  he  that  zeal  for  his  Church 
had  made  greater  inroads  upon  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
than  was  commonly  known,  and  that  when  he  was  under  the 
stress  of  religious  or  rather  of  ecclesiastic  feelings  he  ceased  to 
be  politic,  and  even  perhaps  ceased  to  be  honest.  It  was  at 
such  times  that  there  came  upon  him  that  tendency  to  act  in  a 
'  Memorandum  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  confidentially  delivered  to  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour,  and  dated  tiM  lEth  April,  1853.  '  Eastero  Fapers,'pu>'t 
v.,  p.  25. 
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spirit  of  barljaric  cunning  which  was  really  inconsistent  with 
the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  Bnt  if  it  happened  that  whilst 
hia  mind  was  already  under  one  of  these  gpiritnal  visitations, 
it  was  farther  inflamed  by  any  tidings  which,  roused  his  old 
antagonism  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  then  instantly  it  was 
wrought  into  such  a  state  that  one  must  be  content  to  mark 
its  fitful  and  violent  impact  upon  human  afiaire  without  under- 
taking to  deduce  the  result  from  any  symmetrical  scheme  of 
action. 

But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  fall  was  great.  The  polity  of 
the  Russian  State  waa  of  such  a  kind  that  when  the  character 
of  its  monarch  stood  high,  he  exalted  the  empire,  and  when  he 
descended,  he  drew  the  empire  along  with  him.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  almost  oppressed  the 
continent  of  Europe  with  the  weight  of  his  vast  power,  con- 
joined with  moderation  and  a  spirit  of  austere  justice,  toward 
foreign  States.  Before  the  end  of  May,  he  stood  before  the 
world  shorn  bare  of  all  this  moral  strength,  and  having  nothing 
left  to  him  except  what  might  be  reckoned  and  set  down  upon 
paper  by  an  inspector  of  troops  or  a  surveyor  of  ships.  In  less 
than  three  months,  the  station  of  Russia  amongst  the  Powers 
of  Europe  onderwent  a  gi-eat  change. 

The  English  Ambassador  remained  upon  the  field  of  the  con- 
poBkion  in  fliet.  Between  the  time  of  his  retm'n  to  Constan- 
sSfoM'^oWii  ti^opl^  "-"^  *^6  departure  of  Prince  Mentschikoff 
hart  placed  tbe  there  had  passed  forty-flve  days.  In  this  period 
Porie.  Lqi-j  Stratford  had  brought  to  a  settlement  the 

question  of  the  Holy  Places,  had  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  to  work  an  inroad  upon  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  Sultan,  and  had  enforced  upon  the  Turks  a  firmness  so 
indonlitable,  and  a  moderation  so  unwearied,  that  from  the 
hour  of  his  arrival  at  Constantinople  they  resisted  every  claim 
which  was  fraught  with  real  danger;  but  always  resisted  with 
courtesy,  and  yielded  to  every  demand,  however  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple, if  it  seemed  that  they  could  yield  with  honor  and  with 
safety.  Knowing  that,  if  he  left  room  for  doubt  whether  Rus- 
sia or  the  Porte  were  in  the  right,  the  controversy  would  run 
a  danger  of  being  decided  in  favor  of  the  stronger,  he  provided 
with  a  keen  foresight,  and  at  the  cost  of  having  to  put  a  hard 
restraint  upon  his  anger,  and  even  upon  his  sense  of  justice, 
that  the  concessions  offered  by  the  Turks  should  reach  beyond 
their  just  liability:  nay,  should  reach  so  far  beyond  it  as  to 
leave  a  broad  margin  between,'  and  make  it  difficult  even  for 
any  one  who  inclined  toward  the  strong  to  deny  that  Rnssia 
was  committing  an  outrage  «pon  a  weaker  State,  nnd  waa 
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therefore  offending  against  Europe.  In  truth,  he  placed  the 
Moslem  before  the  world  in  an  attitude  of  Christian  forbear- 
ance sustained  by  unfailing  courage ;  and  in  proportion  as  men 
loved  justice  and  were  led  by  the  gentle  precepts  of  the  Gos- 
pel, they  iDclined  to  the  Mahometan  Prince  who  seemed  to 
represent  their  principles,  and  began  to  think  how  best  they 
could  help  him  to  make  a  stand  against  the  ferocioas  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Czar.  In  England  especially  this  sentiment  was 
kindled,  and  already  it  was  beginning  to  gain  a  hold  over  the 
policy  of  the  State.  Less  than  three  months  before,  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Turkish  Empire  had  been  thought  a  fair 
subject  to  bring  into  question,  and  now  the  firmness  and  the 
strange  moderation  with  which  the  Turks  stood  resisting  the 
demands  of  their  oppressor  was  drawing  the  English  people 
day  by  day  into  a  steadfast  alliance  with  the  Sultan. 

But  if  Lord  Stratford  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his 
cause  the  general  opinion  of  Europe,  or  rather  in  adapting  the 
policy  of  the  Divan  to  what  he  knew  would  bo  approved  by 
the  people  of  the  AVest,  he  did  not  neglect  to  use  such  means 
as  he  had  for  moving  the  Governments  of  the  four  Powei-s ; 
and  the  concerted  action  to  which  be  bad  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing them  "on  the  2Ist  of  May  was  a  beginning  of  the  peaceful 
coercion  with  which  it  was  iitting  that  Europe  should  with- 
EnsBEemenia  Stand  tlio  encroschments  of  a  wrong-doer.  But 
eontracfed  by  this  was  not  all  that  was  effected  by  the  Diplomatic 
liugiana.  transactions  of  the  spring.  It  can  not  be  concealed 
that,  without  the  solemnity  of  a  treaty,  nay,  without  the  knowl- 
edge ofParliament,  and  perhaps  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
Pnme  Minister,  Englandrn  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  had  slided 
into  all  the  responsibility  of  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Sul- 
tan against  the  Emperor  of  Hussia.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
this  could  be,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  gen  ei'al  scope  of  a  length- 
ened official  coiTcspondenee  is  not  to  be  gathered  by  merely 
learning  at  intervals  the  import  of  eacli  dispatch.  Taken  sin- 
gly, almost  every  dispatch  composed  by  a  skilled  diplomatist 
will  be  likely  to  seem  wise  and  moderate,  and  deserving  of  .1 
complete  approval;  but  if  a  Statesman  goes  on  approving  and 
approving  one  by  one  a  long  series  of  papers  of  this  sort  with- 
out rousing  himself  to  the  effort  of  taking  a  broader  view  of 
the  transactions  which  be  has  separately  examined,  he  may 
find  himself  entangled  in  a  course  of  action  which  he  never  in- 
tended to  adopt.  "Perhaps  this  view  tends  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons which  caused  a  minister  whose  love  of  peace  was  pas- 
sionate and  almost  fanatical  to  become  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly responsible  for  a  policy  leading  toward  war.     Lord 
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Aberdeen  did  not  formally  venoance  his  neutral  policy  of  1828, 
and  he  did  not  at  this  time  advise  tho  Queen  to  conclude  any 
treaty  for  the  defense  ofTurkey,nor  ask  the  judgment  of  Par- 
liament upon  the  expediency  of  taking  snch  a  course ;  but  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week  the  cabinet-boxes  came  and 
went,  and  came  and  went  E^ain,  and  every  day  he  passed  his 
anxious  and  inevitable  hour  and  a  half  at  the  Foreign  Office ; 
and  at  length  it  became  apparent  that  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  the  chief  had  so  acted  that  it  could  not  with  honor' 
recede  from  the  duty  of  defending  the  home  provinces  of  the 
Saltan  against  an  unprovoked  attack  by  Russia,  The  advice 
oiiiigations  of  a  Strong  PoAver  ia  highly  valaed,  but  it  is  valued 
tiieacfSgi^  for  reasons  which  should  make  men  chary  of  giving 
idgBdyice.  it.  It  is  not  commonly  valued  for  the  sake  of  its 
mere  wisdom,  but  partly  because  it  is  moi-e  or  less  a  disclosure 
of  policy,  and  still  more  because  it  tends  to  draw. the  advising 
State  into  a  line  of  action  corresponding  with  its  counsels. 
England  by  the  voice  of  her  Ambassador  (approved  from  time 
to  time  by  the  home  Government^)  had  been  advising  a  weak 
Power  to  resist  a  strong  one.  Counsels  of  such  a  kind  could 
not  but  have  a  grave  import. 

The  French  Emperor  had  been  more  careful  to  keep  him- 
self free  from  engagements  with  the  Porte,  but  he  had  long 
ago  resolved  to  seize  the  coming  occasion  of  acting  in  concert 
England,  in  with  England.  And  England  now  became  bound, 
i^wfcihe-''  within  ^iree  days  from  Prince  Mentschikoff's  de- 
eomesengi^  parture,  France  and  England  were  beginning  to 
slifMn^d*"  concert  resistance  to  Russia;'  on  the  26th  of  May 
miniona.  the  Sultau's  refusal  of  the  Russian  ultimatutn  was 
warmly  applauded  by  the  English  Government,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  month  the  Foreign  Secretary  instructed  the  English 
Ambassador  that  it  was  'indispensable  to  take  measures  for 
'  the  protection  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  aid  his  Highness  in  repel- 
'ling  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  his  territory;'  and 
that  'the  use  offeree  was  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  last  and  una- 
'  voidable  resource  for  the  protection  of  Turkey  against  an  un- 
'provoked  attack  and  in  defense  of  her  independence,  which 
'England,'  as  Lord  Clarendon  declared, '  was  bonud  to  main- 
'tain.'* 

Lord  Clarendon  at  the  same  time  addressed  a  dispatch  to 
St.  Petersburg,  setting  forth  with  painful  cleai'ness  the  differ- 
ence between  the  words  and  the  acts  of  the  Czar,  and  .indig- 
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nantly  requiring  to  know  what  was  the  object  which  Russia 
had  '  in  view,  and  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the  do- 
'  minions  of  the  Sultan  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  were 
'  threaten  ed.'i 

It  was  not  by  any  one  decisive  act  or  promise,  but  by  the 
ThemticeBsby  tenor  of  expressions  scattered  through  a  long  series 


.,^^__  .        es,  and  by  words  used  from  time  to  ti 

iiounci.  "  in  conversations,  that  England  had  taken  upon  hei> 
self  the  burden  of  defending  the  Sultan  gainst  the  Czar. 
siownasaof  Parliament  was  sitting  when  this  momentonB  en- 
tiioEdgUah  gagement  was  being  contracted,  and  jt  may  be 
Pftiiiameni.  thought  that  there  was  room  for  questioning  wheth- 
er England  in  concert  with  France  alone,, and  without  first  do- 
ing her  utmost  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  other  Powers, 
should  good-hamoredly  take  upon  herself  a  duty  which  was 
rather  European  than  English,  and  which  tended  to  involve 
her  in  war.  There  were  eloquent  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  would  have  been  willing  to  deprecate  such  a  policy,  and 
to  moderate  and  confine  its  action,  but  apparently  they  did  not 
understand  how  England  was  becoming  entangled  nntil  about 
nine  months  afterward,  and,  either  from  want  of  knowledge  or 
want  of  promptitude,  they  lost  the  occasion  for  aiding  the 
Grown  with  their  counsels.  Tndeed,fi'omfii'st  to  last,  the  back- 
wardness of  the  English  Parliament  in  seizing  upon  the  change- 
ful phases  of  the  diplomatic  strife  was  one  of  tlie  main  causes 
of  the  impending  evil,  and  this  was  only  one  of  the  occasions 
in  which  it  failed  in  the  duty  of  opportune  utterance.  When 
the  Dispatch  of  the  Slat  of  May  was  once  on  the  road  to  Con- 
stantinople, England  stood  bound,  and  all  that  might  be  after- 
ward said  about  it  would  be  criticism  rather  than  counsel. 

So  ended  one  phase  of  the  ancient  strife  between  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Piince  Ments- 
chikofF,  landing  at  Odessa,  hastened  to  dispatch  to  his  master 
the  best  account  he  could  give  of  the  causes  of  his  discomfi- 
ture, and  of  the  evil  skill  of  that  Antichrist  in  stately  English 
form  whom  Heaven  was  permitting  for  a  while  to  triumph 
over  the  Czar  and  his  Church. 

Lord  Stratford  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  toil  and  of  the  long 
Powers  m-  endured  pdn  of  encountering  violence  with  moder- 
tniBterttoLora  atiou.  All  his  acts  were  approved  by  the  Govem- 
stiutford.  Tnent,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  known  and  under- 
stood, by  the  bulk  of  his  countrymen  at  home.  And  now, 
wheui  he  paced  the  shady  gardens,  where  often  he  had  put 
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upon  his  anger  a  difficult  restraint,  he  could  look  with  calm  joy 
to  the  headland  where  the  Straits  opened  otit  into  the  Eusinc, 
for  ho  knew  that  the  Governments  of  the  Westei-n  Powers, 
supporting  his  every  word,  and  even  overstepping  his  more 
sober  policy,  were  coming  forward  to  stand  between  Kussia 
and  her  prey.  The  fleet  at  Malta  was  to  be  moved  when  and 
whither  ne  chose,  and,  even  to  the  length  of  wai',  the  Admiral 
was  ordered  to  obey  any  requisitions  made  to  hira  by  the  Am- 
bassador.' A  few  days  later,  the  Goveniments  of  Paris  and 
London,  fearing  the  consequence  of  delay,  ordered  the  fleete  to 
move  up  at  once  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dardanelles.^  The 
power  to  choose  between  peace  and  war  went  from  out  of  the 
Courts  of  Paris  and  London  and  passed  to  Constantinople. 
Lord  Stratford  was  worthy  of  this  trust ;  for  being  firm,  and 
supplied  with  full  knowledge,  and  having  power  by  his  own 
mere  ascendency  to  enforce  moderation  upon  the  Turks,  and 
to  forbid  panic  and  even  to  keep  down  tumult,  be  waa  able  to 
be  very  chary  in  the  display  of  force,  and  to  be  more  frugal 
than  the  Government  at  home  in  using  or  engaging  the  power 
of  the  English  Queen,  He  remained  on  the  gi-ound.  Still,  as 
before,  he  kept  down  the  home  dangers  which  threatened  the 
Ottoman  State.  Still,  as  before,  he  obliged  the  Turks  to  de- 
seiTO  the  good  will  of  Europe ;  but  now  besides,  with  the  arm 
of  the  flesh,  and  no  longer  with  the  mere  fencing  of  words,  he 
was  there  to  defend  their  capital  from  the  gathered  rage  of 
the  Czar.  In  truth,  at  this  time  be  bore  much  of  the  weight 
of  empire.  Intrusted  with  the  chief  prerogative  of  kings,  and 
living  all  his  time  at  Therapia,  close  over  the  gates  of  the  Eos- 
phorus,  he  seemed  to  stand  guard  against  the  North  and  to 
answer  for  tbo  safety  of  his  charge. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  mere  sensation  of  being  at  strife  with  the  English  Am- 
itiise  of  the  baasador  at  Constantinople  bad  kindled  in  the  bo- 
'^'■''-  som  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  a  rage  so  fierce  as  to 

drive  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  policy ;  but  when  he  came  to 
know  the  details  of  the  straggle,  and  to  see  bow  at  every  step 
his  Ambassador  had  been  encountered,  and,  finally,  when  he 
heard  (for  that  was  the  maddening  thought)  that,  by  counsels 
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always  obeyecl.  Lord  Stratford  ivaa  calniiy  exercising  a  pro- 
tectorate of  all  the  Ciiurches  in  Turkey,  includiog  tlie  very 
Charch  of  him  the  Czar,  him  the  Father,  him  the  Pontiif  of 
Eastern  Christendom,  he  was  wrought  into  such  a  conditioo 
of  mind  that  his  fm-y  brolte  away  from  the  vesU-aint  of  even 
the  very  pride  which  begot  it.  Pride  counseled  the  calm  use 
of  force,  an  order  to  the  Admiral  at  Sebastopol,  the  silent  march 
of  battalions.  But  the  Czar  had  so  lost  the  control  of  hia  an- 
ger, that  every  where,  and  to  all  who  would  look  upon  the 
sight,  he  showed  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  hated 
adversary.  *  He  addressed,'  said  Lord  Oiai'endon, '  to  the  dif- 
'  fevent  Courts  of  Europe  unmeasured  complaints  of  Loi-d  Strat- 
'ford.  To  him  and  to  him  alone  he  attributed  the  failure  of 
'Prince  Mentsohikoff's  mission.'^  'An  incurable  mistrust,  a 
'vehement  activity,'  said  Count  Nesselrode,^ 'had  character- 
'ized  the  whole  of  Lord  Stratford's  conduct  during  the  latter 
'part  of  the  negotiation.' 

Even  in  formal  dispatches  the  Czar  caused  hia  Minister  to 
speak  as  though  tliere  werft  absolutely  no  government  at  Con- 
stantinople except  the  mere  will  of  Lord  Stratford.  'TheEn- 
'  glish  Ambassador,'  Count  Nesaelrode  said, '  persisted  in  re- 
'  fusing  us  any  kind  of  guarantee  -^  and  then  the  Count  went 
on  to  picture  the  Turkish  Ministers  as  prostrate  before  the 
English  Ambassador,  and  vainly  entreating  him  to  let  them 
yield  to  Russia.  'Reshid  Pasha,'  s^d  he,  'etmok  with  the 
'  dangers  which  the  departure  of  our  Legation  might  entail 
'  upon  the  Porte,  earnestly  conjured  the  British  Ambassador 
'  not  to  oppose  the  acceptance  of  the  Note  drawn  up  by  Prince 
'  Mentsehikoff,  but  Lord  Redcliffe  prevented  its  acceptance  by 
'  declaring  that  the  Note  was  equivalent  to  a  treaty,  and  was 
'inadmissible.'^  This  last  story,  it  has  been  seen,  was  the 
work  of  mere  flction,^  but  in  the  Czar  Nicholas,  as  well  as  in 
Prince  Mentsehikoff  there  were  remains  of  the  Oriental  na- 
ture which  made  him  ready  to  believe  in  the  boundless  power 
of  a  mortal,  and  he  seems  to  have  received  without  question 
the  fables  with  which  the  Eastern  mind  was  portraying  the 
unbending,  implacable  Eltchi.  It  was  TaJn  to  show  a  mon- 
arch, thus  wrought  to  anger,  that  the  difference  between  him 
and  the  terrible  Ambassador  lay  simply  in  the  fact  that  the 
one  was  in  the  wrong  and  the  other  in  the  right.  The  thoaght 
of  this  only  made  the  discomfiture  more  bitter.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Czar,  Lord  Stratford's  way  of  keeping  himself  eternally 
in  the  right  and  eternally  moderate  was  the  mere  contrivance, 
>  'Eastern  Pnpei-s,'  part  i.,  p.  268.  '  Ibid.,  p.  243. 
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the  mere  inverted  Jesnitism  of  a  man  resolved  to  do  good  in 
order  that  evil  might  come ;  resolved  to  bo  forbearing  and 
juBt  for  the  sake  of  doing  a  harm  to  the  Chuj-ch.  It  was  plain 
that,  to  assuage  the  torment  which  the  Czar  was  enduring,  the 
remedy  was  action :  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  disturber  of  Eu- 
rope, who  seemed  to  p^s  his  life  in  preparing  soldiery,  was 
not  at  all  ready  for  a  war,  even  against  the  Sultan  alone.  His 
prepai'ations  had  been  stopped  in  the  be^nning  of  March,  and 
tbe  movements  which  his  ti'oops  had  been  mating  in  Bessara- 
bia were  movements  in  the  nature  of  threats.  He  wished  to 
do  some  signal  act  of  violence  without  plunging  into  war. 

Tho  disposition  of  the  Russian  forces  on  the  banks  of  the 
The  Danimimi  Proth  had  long  been  breeding  rumors  that  the 
iiimipautiea.  Emperor  Nicholas  meditated  an  occupation  of  the 
Principalities  called  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  These  prov- 
inces ibi-med  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  in  Europe,  but 
they  were  held  by  the  Saltan  under  arrangements  which  mod- 
ified their  subjection  to  tbe  Porte,  and  gave  them  the  charac- 
ter of  tnbutarv  States.  Each  of  them  was  governed  by  a 
princo  called  a  IIospodar,who  received  his  investiture  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  the  Sultan  was  precluded  by  treaty  from  al- 
most all  interference  with  the  internal  government  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  was  even  debarred  the  right  of  sending  any  soldiery 
into  their  territoviM.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  had  acquired 
over  these  provinces  a  species  ofprotectorate,aad,in  the  event 
of  their  being  disturbed  by  internal  anarchy,  she  had  power 
to  aid  in  repressing  the  disorder  by  military  occnpation.  This 
contingency  had  not  occurred  in  either  of  the  provinces;  but 
the  anomalous  foi-m  of  their  political  existence  caused  the  Em- 
Thc  czttfH  peror  Nicholas  to  imagine  that,  by  occupying  them 
Bubeinoforof.  with  a  militaiT  force  and  professing  to  hold  tbera 
™i^s"'™-  as  a  pledge,  he  could  find  for  himself  a  middle 
coulee  betwixt  peace  and  war ;  and  the  thought  was  welcome 
to  him,  because,  being  angry  and  irresolute,  he  had  been  pain- 
fully driven  to  and  fro,  and  was  glad  to  compound  with  his 
passion. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  Count  Ifesselrode  addressed  a  letter  to 
Reshid  Pasha,  urging  the  Porte  to  accept  without  variation 
tbe  draught  of  the  Note  submitted  to  it  by  Prince  Mentschi- 
koff ;  and  announcing  that,  if  the  Porto  should  fail  to  do  this 
within  a  period  of  eight  days,  the  Russian  army  within  a  few 
weeks  would  cross  the  frontier  in  order  to  obtain  '  by  force 
'  but  without  war'  that  which  the  Porte  should  decline  to  give 
up  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  afterward  explained  that  this 
plan  of  resorting  to  violence  without  war  was  to  be  carried 
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into  effect  by  occupying  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  hold- 
ing them  as  a  security  for  the  Sultan's  compliance. 

But  in  the  Beooad  week  of  June  the  Dispatch  which  brought 
to  the  Sultan  a  virtual  alliance  with  England  was  already  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  English  fleet  was  coming  up  from  Mal- 
ta to  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  under  orders  to  obey  the 
word  of  the  English  Ambassador.  Before  the  moment  came 
for  dispatching  an  answer  to  Count  Nesaelrode's  summons, 
both  the  French  and  the  English  fleets  were  at  anchor  close 
outside  the  Straits  in  waters  called  Besica  Bay.  Thus  sup- 
ported, the  Porte  at  once  refused  to  give  Russia  the  Note  de- 
manded ;  but  under  Lord  Stratford's  counsel  it  did  this  in 
tenns  of  deferential  courtesy,  and  in  a  way  which  left  open  a 
door  to  future  negotiation. 

In  alt  the  capitals  of  the  five  greatPowers,  aa  wellas  at  Con- 
■  Efforts  to  et-  Btantinople,  great  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about 
feci  ttn  acoom-  an  accommodatioB,  and  it  is  certdn  that  at  inter- 
i.iodntion.  vals,ifnot  eontiuually,theEmperor  Nicholas  sought 
tlie  means  of  retreating  without  ridicule  from  the  ground  on 
which  his  violence  had  placed  him.  It  might  seem  that  this 
was  a  condition  of  things  in  which  diplomacy  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  aet  with  effect ;  but  it  is  hard  for  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  Dispatches  to  say  that  the  Statesmen  in- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  laboring  for  this  end  were  wanting  in 
energy  or  in  skill.  It  was  the  Czar's  ancient  hatred  of  Sir 
Sti-atford  Canning  which  defied  the  healing  art.  What  Nich- 
olas wanted  was  to  be  able  to  force  upon  the  Porte  some  meas- 
ure which  was  keenly  disapproved  by  Lord  Stratford ;  and  if 
it  could  have  been  shown  that  the  English  Ambassador  had 
led  the  Turks  into  an  untenable  ground,  there  would  have  been 
an  opportunity  of  giving  the  Czar  this  gratification ;  but  Lord 
Stratford's  moderation  had  been  so  firmly  maintained,  his  sight 
had  been  always  so  clear  andjust,  and  his  advice  had  gone  so 
close  to  the  edge  of  what  could  safely  be  conceded  by  the 
Turks,  that  (without  doing  a  gross  wron^  to  the  Sultan)  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  contrive  any  way  of  giving  the  Czar  a  sem- 
blance of  triumph  over  the  English  Amlba^ador, 

From  this  time  and  thenceforth  down  to  the  final  I'upture 
DefeotivB  rep-  between  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers,  there  was 
f^S'a^'?  a  cause  of  evil  at  work  which  was  every  day  tend- 
iTiB,  and  Prus-  ing  to  draw  the  Czar  on  into  danger.  Austria, 
crIuM  rftt.  Prussia,  and  France  were  unfitly  represented  at  St. 
PeiwBhuis;.  Petersburg.  In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of 
this  evil,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  reign  of  Nicholas 
the  society  of  the  Russian  capital  was  what  in  the  last  century 
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Hsed  to  go  by  the  name  of  a '  Coart.'  It  was  a  mere  group  of 
men  and  women,  gathered  always  around  one  centre,  bending 
always  their  eyes  on  one  man,  and  striving  to  divine  hia  will. 
Moreover  the  worahipers  were  always  watching  to  see  who 
was  in  favor  and  who  waa  in  disgrace ;  and  whoever  was  seen 
to  be  in  favor  with  the  Czar  was  brought  into  favor  with  all; 
and  whoever  was  believed  to  have  incurred  the  Czar's  dis- 
pleasure waa  immediately  forced  to  perceive  that  he  had  he- 
come  displeasing  to  the  rest  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Strange 
to  say,  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  were  not  exempt 
from  these  vicissitudes :  if  a  foreign  envoy  felt  obliged  to  oiler 
resistance  to  the  imperial  will,  his  life  was  made  cold  and 
igloomy  to  him ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  sure  to  be  well 
bai'essed  if  he  chose  to  cringe  to  the  Czar,  This  condition  of 
society  made  it  a  matter  of  great  moment  for  foreign  States  to 
be  represented  at  St.Petersburg  by  men  of  high  spirit,  and  en- 
dued with  some  strength  of  will.  Unhappily  for  tlio  peace  of 
Europe,  France  was  represented  at  St.  Petersburg  by  M.  Oas- 
telbajac,  Austria  by  Count  Mensdorf,  and  Prussia  by  Colonel 
Kochow ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  Governments  which  they 
professed  to  represent  were  laboring  to  repress  the  violence 
of  Knssia  by  a  policy  of  almost  hostile  resistance,  these  three 
men  had  suffered  themselves  to  become  the  mere  courtiers  of 
the  Czar,* 

Sir  Hamilton  Seymonr  alone  held  language  corresponding 
with  the  disapproval  which  the  acts  of  the  Czar  were  exciting 
in  Central  Europe,  as  well  as  in  France  and  England,  Ho 
alone  represented  at  St.  Peteraburg  the  judgment  of  the  four 
Powers.  From  the  moment  when  the  occupation  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities was  first  threatened,  he  always  treated  it  aa  an  act 
perilous  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  always  declined  to 
give  any  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  likely  to  affect 
the  relations  between  Ku'ssia  and  England,  In  using  this 
wholesome  language  he  was  left  without  support  from  any  of 
hia  colleagues. 

Of  course,  in  a  literal  way,  the  representatives  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  France  obeyed  their  orders,  and  remonstrated 
when  they  were  directed  to  do  so ;  but  the  Czar  was  so  prone 
to  believe  what  he  wished  to  be  true,  that  diplomatists  who 
were  forced  to  make  painful  communications  to  his  Govern- 
ment could  easily  do  a  great  deal  to  blunt  the  edge  of  their  in- 
structions.   So,  altbou^  in  Europe  the  Czar  was  isolated,  yet 
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in  Europe,  as  represented  at  St.  Peteraborg,  the  true  order  of 
things  was  reversed.  There  it  was  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  who 
stood  alone.  More  than  this,  It  was  believed  at  St.  Petersburg 
that  the  delinquency  of  M.  Castelbaja^  often  went  beyond  mere 
inaction,  and  that  when  the  Czar  was  pained  and  discouraged 
by  the  reserve  or  the  warning  language  of  the  Queen's  repre- 
sentative, he  was  accustomed  to  turn  for  solace  to  the  com- 
plaisant Frenchman,  who  was  always  ready  to  assure  tiim  that 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour's  grave  tone  was  the  sheer  whim  of  an 
obstinate  Englishman. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  Imd  down  for  himself  a  rale  which 
The  Czar's  M-  was  always  to  guide  his  conduct  upon  the  Eastern 
unnceupiui  QucstloH,  and  it  seema  to  be  certsun  that,  at  this 
cencB^rEn-  time,  even  in  his  most  angry  momenta,  he  intended 
gland.  iQ  cling  to  his  resolve.    What  he  had  determined 

was,  that  no  temptation  should  di-aw  him  into  hostile  conflict 
with  England.  He  did  not  know  that  already  lie  was  break- 
ing away  from  England,  and  rapidly  going  adrift.  Persisting 
in  the  belief  that  the  opposition  which  he  had  been  encounter- 
ing at  Constantinople  was  the  work  of  the  English  Ambassa- 
dor, and  of  him  alone,  or  at  worst  of  the  Foreign  Office,  lie  re- 
fused  to  accept  the  conviction  that  he  was  falling  out  with  the 
English  people,  or  even  with  the  English  Grovernment.  It  was 
in  vain  that  tord  Clarendon,  in  words  as  clear  as  day,  disclosed 
the  anger  and  the  growing  determination  of  the  Cabinet.  It 
was  in  vain  tliat  by  grave  words  and  by  pi-egnant  reserve  Sir 
Hamilton  Seyinour  strove  to  warn  the  Czar  of  the  danger  which 
lie  was  bringing  upon  his  relations  with  En^and.  The  Czar 
imagined  that  he  knew  better.  '  My  dear  Sir  Hamilton,'  Count 
Nesselrode  seemed  to  say,  'you  have  hved  away  from  your 
'  conntiy  so  long,  that,  forgive  me,  you  do  not  know  its  condt- 
'tion  and  temper.  We  do.  We  have  studied  it.  Tour  For- 
'eign  Office  speaks  as  if  we  did  not  know  that  England  has 
'  her  weak  point.  My  dear  Sir  Hamilton,  we  have  mastered 
'  the  whole  subject  of  the  "  School  of  Manchester."  Cei-tsinly 
'it  cost  us  some  trouble, bat  we  have  now  made  out  the  dif- 
'ference  between  a  "Meeting"  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  a 
'  "Meeting"  on  a  Monday  night.  Nothing  escapes  us.  Wo 
'  comprehend  the  Society  of  Friends.  Pardon  me,  Sir  Hamil- 
'  ton,  for  saying  so,  but  your  conntiy  is  notoriously  engaged  in 
'  commerce.  With  that  we  shall  not  interfere.' 
■  In  truth,  the  Czar's  theory  was  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  English  Grovernment  was  dictated  by  the  people,  and  that 
the  people  loved  money,  and  for  the  sake  of  money  loved  peace. 
In  other  words,  he  thought  that  the  English  nation  ]ia<l  under- 
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gone  what  histoviane  term  'corruption,'  As  far  as  he  could 
make  out,  the  vast  expanse  of  men  and  ■women  which  present- 
ed itself  to  hia  imagination  under  the  name  of '  the  people'  was 
the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  crowd  which  went  to  hear  a  fierce 
speech  against  princes,  and  statesmen,  and  parliaments,  and  ar- 
mies, and  navies,  and  taxes.  He  also  thought  that  the  cheers 
which  this  crowd  uttered  at  the  end  of  sentences  deoonncing 
war  wei-eproof  of  a  settled  determination  to  prevent  any  Gov- 
ernment from  ever  again  breaking  the  peace  without  stiingent 
reasons.  A  deeper  knowledge  would  have  taught  him  that 
what  the  crowd  applauded  was — not  the  mere  doctrine,  bnt^ 
the  pure  racy  strenuous  English,  and  the  animating  ferocity  of 
the  speaker;  for,in  speeoheaofthiskind,praise3of  peace  were 
always  blended  with  rough  attacks  upon  public  men;  and 
thei'cfore,  to  a  shallow  observer,  the  hearers  might  seem  to  be 
lifting  up  their  voices  tor  peace  and  good-will  among  men, 
when  in  reality  they  were  only  acknowledging  the  pleasantness 
of  the  sensation  which  is  produced  by  hearing  good  invectlvo. 
A  prince  of  the  Russian  Emperor's  breed  might  have  known 
that,  even  if  it  be  given  in  praise  or  in  joj',  the  '  hurrah'  of  a 
noriJiern  people  has  in  it  a  sound  of  conflict.  What  it  nega- 
tives and  forbids  is  peace  and  rest.  His  battalions  were  des- 
tined to  hear  it  some  day,  to  know  its  import,  and  to  blend  it 
long  afterwai'd  with  recollections  of  mist  and  slaughter,  and 
the  breaking  strength  of  Russia.  But  to  the  mind  of  the  Czar 
at  this  time  the  cheering  which  greeted  the  thin  phantom  of 
the '  Peace  Party'  imported  a  determination  of  the  English  peo- 
ple to  abdicate  their  place  in  Europe ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
this  belief  fixed  its  hold  upon  his  mind,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world  was  brought  into  danger. 

Another  unhappy  circumstance  tended  to  keep  the  Czar  in 
his  fatal  error.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  the  Prime  Minister.  Ho 
was  a  pure  and  upright  statesman,  and  it  can  be  said  that  the 
more  closely  he  was  known  the  more  he  was  honored ;  for  his 
friends  always  saw  in  him  higher  qualities  than  he  was  able  to 
disclose  to  the  general  world  by  writing,  or  by  speech,  or  bj 
action.  It  was  his  lot  to  do  much  toward  bringing  upon  his 
country  a  great  calamity.  He  drew  down  war  by  suffering 
himself  to  have  an  undue  horror  of  it.  With  good  and  truly 
peaceful  intentions,  he  was  every  day  breaking  down  one  of 
the  surest  of  the  safeguards  which  protected  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. This  he  did  by  the  dangerous  language  wiiich  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  hold  almost  do'wn  to  the  time  of  Baron  Brun- 
now's  departure  from  London.  If  judges  were  to  declare  their 
horror  of  justice,  and  make  it  appear  that  they  would  be  likely 
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to  sbriiik  from  the  duty  of  passing  sentence  on  one  of  their 
erring  fellow-creatures,  they  would  invite  the  world  to  pillage 
and  murder ;  but  they  woiud  be  committing  a  fault  less  grave 
than  that  of  which  Lord  Aberdeen  was  guilty.  He  was  chief 
of  the  Government,  intrusted  with  the  forces  of  the  State.  To 
be  chary  of  the  use  of  means  so  puissant  for  good  and  for  evil 
is  one  of  the  most  solemn  charges  that  can  be  cast  upon  man ; 
but  for  a  ruler  to  give  out  that  the  sword  of  the  State  will  be 
in  his  hands  a  thing  loathed  and  cast  aside,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a 
dereliction  of  duty  fraught  with  instant  danger.  To  all  who 
would  listen,  Lord  Aberdeen  used  to  say  that  he  abhorred  the 
very  thought  of  war,  and  that  he  was  sure  it  would  not  and 
could  not  occur.  He  caused  men  to  believe  that,  except  for 
weighty  and  solemn  cause,  no  war  would  be  undertaken  with 
his  concurrence.  Relying  on  a  Prime  Minister's  words,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  felt  ceitain  that  Lord  Aberdeen  would  not 
carry  England  into  a'war  for  the  sake  of  a  difference  between 
the  wording  of  a  Note  demanded  by  Prince  Mentschikoff,  and 
the  wording  of  a  Note  proposed  by  the  Turks.  It  is  true  that 
Baron  Brunnow  had  the  sagacity  to  understand  that  imprudent 
and  timid  langu^e,  though  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  Prime 
Minister,  wonld  not  necessarily  be  binding  upon  the  high-spir- 
ited people  of  England,  and  he,  no  doubt,  warned  his  m.ister 
accordingly,  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  conveying  to  him 
Lord  Aberdeen's  words  of  peace;  but  it  was  so  delightful  to 
the  Czar  to  remain  under  the  impression  produced  by  the 
language  of  the  English  Prime  Minister,  and,  moreover,  this 
langnage  was  so  closely  in  harmony  with  the  apparent  feel- 
ings ofthe  active  little  crowd  which  he  had  mistaken  for '  the 
'English  people,'  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  forego  liis 
illusion. 

It  is  believed  that  the  errors  of  Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  end 
here.  In  a  conversation  between  Lord  Clarendon  and  Baron 
Bninnow,  our  Foreign  Secretary,  they  say,  spoke  a  plain  firm 
sentence,  disclosing  the  dangers  which  the  occupation  of  the 
Principalities  would  bring  upon  the  i-elations  between  Russia 
and  England.  T!ie  wholesome  words  were  flying  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. They  would  have  destroyed  the  Czar's  illusion,  and  they 
therefore  bid  fair  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe;  but  when 
Lord  Aberdeen  came  to  know  what  had  been  uttered,  he  in- 
sisted, they  say,  and  insisted  with  effect,  that  Baron  Brunnow 
should  be  requested  to  consider  Lord  Clarendon's  words  as 
unspoken.  Of  course,  after  a  fatal  revocation  like  this,  it  wonld 
be  hard  indeed  to  convince  the  Czar  that  his  encroachment  was 
provoking  the  grave  resistance  of  England. 
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ocs.  ture  of  Pnnce  Meutschikolf.    He  took  no  connsel. 

He  rang  a  bell.  Presently  an  officer  of  his  staff  stood  before 
bim.  To  him  he  gave  his  orders  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Piincipalities.  Afterward  he  told  Count  Orloff  what  he  had 
done.  Count  Orloff  became  grave  and  said, 'This  is  war.'  The 
Czar  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Count  took  so  gloomy  a 
view.  He  was  sure  that  no  country  would  stir  against  him 
without  the  concurrence  of  England,  and  he  was  certain  that 
becauBe  of  her  Peace  Party,  her  traders  and  her  Prime  Minis- 
ter, it  was  impossible  for  England  to  move. 

It  was  thus  that  by  rashness  and  want  of  moderation  men 
truly  attached  to  the  cause  of  peace  were  encouraging  the 
wrong-doer,  and  rapidly  bringing  upon  Europe  the  calamity 
which  they  most  abhorred. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  caused  his  forces 
The  piiiiii  to  pass  the  Pruth,  and  laid  hold  of  the  two  Piinci- 
ISaoMani-  pslities.  On  the  following  day  a  manifesto  was 
"?seo.  read  in  the  churchea  of  All  the  Russias,^    'It  is 

known,'  said  the  Czar,  'to  all  our  faithful  subjects, that  the 
defense  of  the  oi-tliodox  reli^on  was  from  time  immemorial 
the  vow  of  our  glorious  foreiathers.  Fi-om  the  time  that  it 
pleased  Providence  to  intrust  to  as  onr  hereditary  throne,  the 
defense  of  these  holy  obligations  inseparable  from  it  was  the 
constant  object  of  our  solicitude  and  care ;  and  these,  based 
on  the  glorious  treaty  of  KmnardjI,  confirmed  by  other  solemn 
treaties,  were  ever  directed  to  insure  the  inviolability  of  the 
orthodox  Church.  But  to  our  great  gi'ief,  recently  in  despite 
of  our  effoita  to  defend  the  inviolability  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  our  orthodox  Church,  various  arbitraiy  acts  of 
the  Porte  have  infringed  these  rights,  and  threaten  at  last  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  long-pei-petuated  oi-der  so  dear  to 
orthodoxy.  Having  exhausted  all  persuasion,  we  have  found 
it  needful  to  advance  our  armies  into  the  Dannbian  Pi-inei- 
palities,  in  oi-der  to  show  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  what  its  ob- 
stinacy may  lead.  But  even  now  we  have  not  the  intention 
to  commence  war.  By  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities 
we  desire  to  have  such  a  security  as  will  insure  us  the  resto- 
r.ation  of  onr  rights.  It  Is  not  conquest  that  we  seek ;  Russia 
needs  it  not ;  we  seek  satisfaction  for  a  just  right  so  clearly 
infringed.    We  are  ready  even  now  to  arrest  tne  movement 
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'  of  our  armies,  if  the  Ottoman  Poi'te  will  bind  itself  solemnly 
'to  observe  the  inviolability  of  the  orthodox  Church.  But  if 
'  blindness  and  obstinacy  decide  for  the  contrary,  then,  calling 
'God  to  our  aid,  we  shall  leave  the  decision  of  the  struggle  to 
'  Hlra,  and  in  full  confidence  in  His  omnipotent  right  hand,  we 
'shall  march  forward  for  the  orthodox  Church.'^ 

By  declaring  that  his  military  occupation  of  these  provinces 
codtM  taken  was  not  an  act  of  war,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  did 
toy  iiie  suitiui.  not,  escape  from  any  part  of  the  responsibility  nat- 
iirally  attaching  to  the  invasion  of  a  neighbor's  territory,  and 
yet,  by  making  this  announcement,  he  committed  the  error  of 
enabling  the  Porte  to  choose  its  own  time  tor  the  final  rnptnre. 
The  SuTtan  was  advised  by  Lord  Stratford,  and  afterward  by 
the  Home  Govemmente  of  the  Western  Powers,  that,  althongh 
he  was  entitled,  if  he  chose,  to  look  upon  the  seizure  of  the 
tributary  provinces  as  a  clear  invasion  of  his  territoiy,  he  was 
not  obliged  to  treat  it  as  an  act  which  placed  him  at  war,  and 
that  for  the  moment  it  was  wise  for  him  to  hold  back.  Upon 
this  counsel  the  Sultan  acted,  and  in  truth  the  latitude  which 
it  gave  him  was  highly  convenient,  because  he  was  ill  prepared 
for  an  immediate  encoanter.  Therefore,  without  yet  going  to  a 
rupture,  the  Turkish  Government  exerted  itself  to  make  ready 
for  war.  In  States  religiously  constituted,  the  preparation  for  ■ 
war  is  begun  by  preaching  it,  and  now  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and 
liejiaiows  char-  ^"  Africa,  whcrever  there  were  Turkish  dominions, 
netiinfths  the  Moslems  were  called  to  arms  by  a  truculent 
threnteoedniir.  ^Qm-gg  of  sermons.  In  the  churches  of  Russia  there 
was  a  like  appeal  to  the  piety  of  the  multitude.  Of  course  the 
members  of  the  two  disputing  Govei-nments  were  much  under 
the  influence  of  temporal  motives,  but  by  the  people  of  both 
Empires  the  war  now  believed  to  be  impending  was  regarded 
as  a  war  for  Religion. 


CHAFfER  Xm. 


The  Czar  had  no  sooner  ottered  his  threat  to  occupy  the 
EflMtofthe  Principalities  than  he  found  himself  met  by  the 
SnEui™M.n  unanimous  disapproval  of  the  other  great  Powers 
iMwera.  of  Europe.    Nor  was  this  a  baiTen  expression  of 

opinion.    From  the  time  of  the  accomplishment  of  Count  Lein- 
ingen's  mission,  Austria  had  never  ceased  to  declai'e  her  adhe- 
'  'Eastern  Papers,' part  i.,  p.  823. 
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sion  to  her  accustomed  policy,  and  the  moment  that  she  saw 
herself  endangered  by  the  Czar's  determination  to  send  troops 
into  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  she  became,  as  it  was  her  inter- 
est and  her  duty  to  be,  a  resolute  opponent  of  Kussia.  And 
her  resistance  was  of  more  value  than  that  of  any  other  Pow- 
er, because  she  was  so  placed  in  reference  to  the  Principalities 
that  at  any  momeot  and  without  any  very  hard  effort  she 
could  malce  her  will  the  law.  Of  conrse  the  Ozar  might  resent 
lis  effect  upon  the  interference  of  Austria  and  declare  war  ag^nst 
Auitria.  her,but  in  such  a  cose  he  would  necessarily  place 

the  scene  of  hostilities  ujjon  another  part  of  her  frontier.  It 
was  not  possible  for  him  with  common  prudence  to  wind  round 
the  frontier  of  the  Austrian  Empii-e  aoa  attempt  to  keep  troops 
in  Wallachia  if  he  were  liable  to  attack  from  Transylvania  and 
the  Ban  at. 

Clearly  then  it  rested  with  Austria  to  prevent  or  redress  the 
threatened  outrage.  Her  resolution  was  never  doubtful.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  May,  Count  Buol  represented  at  St.  Petersburg 
the  danger  of  the  proceedings  adopted  by  Prince  Mentsohi- 
koff,'  aua  on  the  17th  of  June  he  declaimed  that  he  considered 
liimself  as '  entirely  united'  with  England  in  her  policy  towai-d 
the  Turkish  Empire,  that  he  regarded  '  the  maintenance  of  its 
'  independence  aud  integi-ity  as  of  the  most  essential  import- 
'  ancQ  to  the  best  interests  of  Austria)'  and  that  he  would  em- 
ploy all  the  'means  in  his  power  to  effect  that  object.'  He 
promised  that  he  would  take  no  engagement  with  Russia  not 
to  oppose  her  '  with  arms,'  and  he  added  that, '  should  ho  bo 
'  called  upon  to  carry  out  an  armed  intervention  on  the  fron- 
'  tiers,  it  would  he  in  support  of  the  authority  and  independ- 
'  ence  of  the  Sultan.'^ 

The  opinion  of  Prussia  was  scarcely  leas  decided.  On  the 
.  30th  of  May  Lord  Bloomfield  was  able  to  report 
Upon  iTissia.  j.j^^|.  ^j^^  impression  made  upon  the  Goverament  of 
Berlin  by  the  last  reports  from  Turkey  was  '  most  unfavorable 
'  to  the  Russian  Government,'  and  Baron  Manteuffel  declared 
that  Prince  Mentschikoff  had  gone  far  beyond  every  thing  that 
the  Prussian  Government  had  been  given  to  expect,  and  he 
could  hardly  believe  but  that  the  Prince  would  be  disavowed.' 
Three  days  later  the  Prussian  Gtovemment  conveyed  this  im- 
pression to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,*  and  on  the  7th  Lord 
Clarendon  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  views  taken  and  the 
course  of  the  policy  indicated  both  by  the  Court  of  Berlin  and 
llie  Court  of  Vienna,* 

I.,  p.  224.        =  Ihid.,  p.2ill.         "  Ibid,,  p.  223. 
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This  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  threat  contained  in 
EtiBM produced  Coant  Nesselrode's  summons;  but  when  the  inva- 
invariorflf  t'lB  ^'°n  of  the  Principalities  took  place  and  came  to  be 
prinidpiUHJo!.  known  in  Europe,  it  quickly  appeared  that  the  un- 
easiness excited  by  the  actual  occnri'enco  of  the  event  was 
more  than  proportioned  to  that  which  sprang  from  the  mere 
expectation  of  it.  In  Austria  the  nneasiness  of  the 
*■  Government  was  so  great  that  it  dksolved  the  close 
relations  of  fviendship  lately  subsisting  between  the  Courts  of 
Petersburg  and  Vienna ;  and  within  three  days  from  the  time 
when  Russia  crossed  the  Pruth,  Count  Buol,  abandoning  the 
notion  of  'acting  singly,'  which  bad  been  entertained  some 
days  before,'  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  ies^e  well  fit- 
ted to  repress  the  Czar's  encroachment  without  plunging  Eu- 
rope in  war. 

'The  entiy  of  the  Russian  troops  into  the  Principalities,' 
wrote  Lord  "Westmoreland  to  the  English  Seci-etary  of  State, 
'  is  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  possible  regret,  and  I  am  re- 
'  quested  by  Count  Buol  to  state  this  to  your  Lordship,  as  also 
'  to  announce  to  you  his  intention  immediately  to  convey  this 
'feeling  to  the  Russian  Cabinet, tt^ether  with  the  expression 
'of  the  disappointment  he  has  felt  at  the  sudden  adoption  of 
'  this  measure  while  there  still  existed  the  hope  of  an  arrange- 
'  ment  at  Constantinople.  Count  Buol  expressed  his  entire 
'  satisfaction  with  the  language  your  Lordship  had  held  to 
'  Count  CoUoredo,  agreeing  as  he  does  with  the  policy  yon  rec- 
'  ommend,  and  with  the  necessity  which  would  arise,  in  case 
'  the  invasion  of  the  Principalities  took  place,  of  concerting 
'  measures  among  the  Powers  parties  to  the  treaties  of  1841 
'  with  the  view  of  obtaining  from  the  Russian  Cabinet  the  most 
'distinct  declarations  as  to  the  objects  of  that  movement  and 
'  the  term  which  would  be  fixed  for  its  duration.'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Governments  of  Fi-ance  and  Eng- 
Tn  France  and  land,  with  less  causo  for  anxiety  about  countries  so 
t^giuid.  remote  as  the  provinces  of  the  lower  Danube,  were 
angrily  impatient  of  the  Czar's  intrusion. 

Pmssia,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  hardly  capable  of  differing 
In  Pnada.  ^'^^  *^''  Emperov  Nicholas,  did  not  fear  to  express 
her  disapproval  in  decisive  terms,  and  the  Cabinet 
of  Berlin  instructed  the  King's  Envoy  at  Constantinople  to 
'unite  cordially' with  the  representatives  of  Austria,  France, 
and  England. 3 

In  short,  the  attitude  of  Europe  toward  the  Russian  Empc- 

'  'EnEtern  Papers,'  pnrt  i.,  p.  330.         "  Ibid.,  p.  35C.        '  Ibid.,  p.  3i55. 
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Attitudcof  ™^'  '^^  exactiy  that  which  a  lover  of  peace  and  of 
EuroBe  gener-  order  might  desire  to  wituess ;  for  the  wrong-doer 
""^^  was  left  without  an  ally  in  the  world,  and  was  re- 

sisted by  the  four  great  Powers  with  the  assent  of  the  other 
concoraofthe  States  ofEurope.  It  was  plain,  moreover,  that  this 
four  Powera.  resistance  would  not  evaporate  in  mere  remon- 
sti'ance  or  protest ;  for,  if  Austm  was  the  tiountry  most  endan- 
gered by  the  seizure  of  the  Principalities,  she  was  also  the 
Power  which  could  most  easily  extirpate  the  evil,  because, 
Tiieirmemn  wheuever  shc  chose,  she  could  fall  upon  the  flank 
of  MpreEaim.  gjjj  YdST  of  the  Russian  invaders  by  issuing  through 
the  passes  of  the  Eastern  Carpathian  range,  or  the  frontier 
which  touched  the  Banat.  Moreover,  France  and  England, 
by  bringing  their  fleets  into  the  Levant,  by  causing  them  to 
approach  the  Dardanelles,  by  passing  the  Straits,  by  anchor- 
ing in  the  Golden  Horn,  by  ascending  the  Bosphorus,  by  cruis- 
ing in  the  Euxine,  and  finally  by  interdictuig  the  Russian  flag 
from  its  waters,  could  always  inflict  a  graduated  torture  upon 
the  Czai",  and  (even  without  going  to  the  extremity  of  war) 
conld  make  it  impossible  that  the  indignation  ofEurope  shonld 
remdn  unheeded. 

The  concord  of  the  States  opposing  the  Czar's  encroachment 
TbBtjMBt  was  alreadyso  well  perfected  that,  on  the  very  day  ^ 
iiiMBUMB.  when  the  Russian  advance-guard  crossed  the  Pruth, 
the  representatives  of  the  four  Powers,  assembled  in  Confer- 
ence, determined  to  address  to  Russia  a  collective  Note  press- 
ing the  Czar  to  put  his  cl^ms  against  Turkey  in  confoiToity 
with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan.  Here  was  the  very 
principle  for  which  France  and  England  had  been  contending ; 
importiuioe  of  aud  it  was  obvious  that  if  this  concerted  action  of 
S  '^"S  *^^^  ^'^"^'  ■P*'wers  should  last,  it  would  insure  peace ; 
ha™8ro'tiie  for,  in  the  first  place,  any  resistance  to  theii-  united 
rmir  Powers  ^^.m  -^yould  be  hopclcss,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
Prince  whose  spirit  rebelled  ag^nst  the  idea  of  yielding  to 
States  which  he  looked  upon  as  adversaries  might  gracefully 
give  way  to  the  award  of  assembled  Europe.  In  short,  the 
four  Powers  could  coerce  witliout  making  war;  and  the  busi- 
ness of  a  statesman  who  sought  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  Europe  was  to  keep  them  united,  taking  care 
that  no  mere  shades  of  difference  should  part  them,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  a  violent  and  irreconcilable  change  on  the 
part  of  one  or  more  of  the  Powers  shonld  dissolve  a  confeder- 
acy which  promised  to  insure  the  continuance  of  peace  and  a 
speedy  enforcement  of  justice. 

'  2nci  Jiilv,  1853. 
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How  came  it  to  happen  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  harmony 
there  supervened  a  policy  wliich  discarded  the  principle  of  a 
peaceful  coercion  applied  by  the  whole  of  the  remonstrant 
Powera,  and  raised  up  in  its  stead  a  threatening  alliance  ■which 
was  powerful  enougti  to  wage  a  bloody  and  successful  war, 
but  was  without  that  more  wholesome  measure  of  strength 
which  can  enforce  justice  "without  inflicting  humiliation,  and 
without  resort  to  arms  ?  How  came  it  to  happen  that  within 
six  days  from  the  date  of  the  collective  Note,  and  without  the 
intervening  occurrence  of  any  new  event,  the  concert  of  the 
four  Powers  was  suddenly  superseded  and  paralyzed  by  the 
announcement  of  a  separate  undei-standing  between  two  of 
them? 

It  was  not  for  reasons  of  State  that  by  one  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  this  evil  course  was  designed ;  and  in  order  to 
see  how  it  came  to  be  possible  that  the  vast  interests  of  Eu- 
I'ope  should  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  mere  personal  objects,  it 
will  presently  be  necessary  to  contract  the  field  of  vision,  and, 
going  back  to  the  winter  of  1851,  to  glance  at  the  operations 
of  a  small  knot  of  middle-aged  men  who  were  pufihing  their 
fortunes  in  Paris. 


CHAPTEll  XIV. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  I85I  France  was  still  a 
Slate  of  ibe  republic;  but  the  Constitution  of  1848  had  struck 
no^NmX^  no  root.  Thei'e  was  a  feeling  that  the  connti-y  had 
ber,  1851.  been  surprised  and  coerced  into  the  act  of  declaring 
itself  a  republic,  and  that  a  monarchical  system  of  government 
was  the  only  one  adapted  for  France.  The  sense  of  instabOity 
which  sprang  from  this  belief  was  connected  with  an  agonizing 
dread  of  insurrections  like  those  which  forty  months  before 
Jiad  filled  the  streets  of  Paris  with  scenes  of  bloodshed.  More- 
over, to  those  who  watched  and  feared,  it  seemed  that  the  shad- 
ow on  the  dial  was  moving  on  with  a  temble  steadiness  to  the 
hour  when  a  return  to  anarchy  was,  as  it  were,  pre-orddned 
by  law ;  for  the  Constitution  required  that  a  new  President 
should  be  chosen  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  and  the 
French,  being  by  nature  of  a  keen  and  anxious  temperament, 
can  not  endnre  that  lasting  pressure  upon  the  nerves  which  is 
inflicted  by  a  long  impending  danger.  Their  impulse  under 
such  trials  is  to  rush  forward,  or  to  run  back,  and  what  they 
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are  least  inclincid  to  do  is  to  stand  still  and  te  calm,  or  make  a 
steady  move  to  the  front. 

In  general,  France  thouglit  it  best  that,  notwithstanding  tbo 
Rule  ofthe  Constitution  which  stood  in  the  way,  tho  then  Pres- 
ident should  be  quietly  re-elected ;  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
Assembly,  faithfully  representing  this  opinion,  had  come  to  a 
vote  which  sought  to  give  it  e^ct;  but  their  desire  was  baf- 
fled by  an  unwise  provision  of  the  Republican  Charter  which 
had  laid  it  down  that  no  constitutional  change  should  take 
place  withont  the  sanction  of  three  fourths  of  the  Assembly. 
By  this  clumsy  bar  the  action  of  the  State  system  was  hamper- 
ed, and  many  whose  minds  generally  inclined  them  to  respect 
legality  were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  Constitution 
wanted  a  wrench.  Still,  the  republic  had  long  been  free  from, 
serious  outbreak.  The  law  was  obeyed ;  and  indeed  the  de- 
termination to  miuntain  order  at  all  sacrifices  was  so  strong, 
that,  even  upon  somewhat  slight  foundation,  the  President  had 
been  intrusted  with,  power  to  place  under  martial  laV  any  dis- 
tricts in  which  disturbances  seemed  likely  to  occur.  The  strug- 
gles which  went  on  in  the  Chamhei-,  though  they  were  unsight- 
ly in  the  eyes  of  military  men  and  of  those  who  love  the  de- 
cisiveness and  consistency  of  despotism,  were  rather  signs  of 
healthy  political  action  than  of  danger  to  the  State.  It  is  not 
true,  as  was  afterward  pretended,  that  the  Executive  was  wick- 
edly or  peiTersely  thwarted  either  by  the  votes  of  the  Assem- 
bly or  by  the  speeches  of  its  members ;  still  less  is  it  true  that 
the  representative  body  was  engaged  in  hatching  plots  against 
the  President ;  and  although  the  armjf,  remembering  the  hn- 
miiiations  of  1848,  was  in  ill  humor  with  the  people,  and  was 
willing  upon  any  fit  occasion  to  act  agdnst  them,  there  was 
no  general  officer  of  any  repute  who  would  consent  to  fii-e  a 
shot  without  what  French  Commanders  deemed  to  be  the 
one  lawful  warrant  for  action — an  order  from  the  Minister  of 
War. 

But  the  President  of  the  republic  was  Prince  Charles  Louis 
piincoLouia  Kapoleou  Bonaparte,  the  statutory  heir  of  the  first 
lionapirfe  French  Emperor.'  The  election  which  made  him 
the  chief  of  the  State  had  been  conducted  with  pei-fect  fair- 
ness, and  since  It  happened  that  in  former  years  he  had  twice 
engaged  in  enterprises  which  aimed  at  the  throne  of  France, 
he  had  good  right  to  infer  that  the  millions  of  citizens  who 
elected  him  into  the  Presidency  were  willing  to  use  his  ambi- 
tion as  a  means  of  restoring  to  France  a  monarchical  form  of 
government. 

'  i.  e.  by  tlio  Seiiatns-Consnile  of  1804. 
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But  if  he  had  been  open  in  disclosing  the  ambition  which 
was  almost  cast  upon  Lim  by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  he 
had  been  as  successful  as  the  first  Brutns  in  passing  for  a  man 
of  a  poor  intellect.  Both  in  France  and  in  England  at  that 
time  men  in  general  imagined  him  to  be  dull.  When  he  talked, 
,  the  flow  of  Ins  ideas  was  sluggish:  his  features  were  opaque; 
and  after  years  of  dreary  studies,  the  writings  evolved  by  his 
thoughtful,  long-pondering  mind  had  not  shed  much  light  on 
the  world.  Even  the  strange  ventures  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged had  failed  to  win  toward  him  the  interest  which  com- 
monly attaches  to  enterprise.  People  in  London  who  were 
fond  of  having  gatherings  of  celebrated  characters  never  used 
to  present  him  to  their  friends  as  a  serious  pretender  to  a 
throne,  but  rather  as  thowgh  he  were  a  balloon-man,  who  had 
twice  had  a  fall  from  the  ^ies,  and  was  still  in  some  measure 
alive.  Yet  the  more  men  knew  him  in  England,  the  more  they 
liked  him.  He  entered  into  English  pursuits  and  rode  fairly 
to  hounds.'  Hewasfriendly,  social, good-humored,  and  willing 
enough  to  talk  freely  about  his  views  upon  the  throne  of  France, 
The  sayings  he  uttered  about  his '  destiny'  were  addressed  (ap- 
parently as  a  matter  of  policy)  to  casual  a«quaintancej  but  to 
his  intimate  friends  he  used  the  language  of  a  calculating  and 
practical  aspirant  to  Empire. 

The  opinion  which  men  bad  formed  of  his  ability  in  the  pe- 
riod of  exile  was  not  much  altered  by  his  return  to  France ;  for 
in  the  Assembly  his  apparent  want  of  mental  power  caused 
the  world  to  regard  bim  as  hai-mless,  and  in  the  chair  of  the 
President  he  commonly  seemed  to  be  torpid.  But  there  were 
always  a  few  who  believed  in  his  capacity,  and  obseiwant  men 
had  latterly  remarked  that  from  time  to  time  there  appeared  a 
State  Paper,  understood  to  be  the  work  of  the  President,  which 
teemed  with  thought,  and  which  showed  that  the  writer,  stand- 
ing solitary  and  apart  from  the  gregarious  nation  of  which  he 
was  the  chief,  was  able  to  contemplate  it  as  something  exter- 
nal to  himself.  His  long,  endless  study  of  the  mind  of  the  first 
Napoleon  had  caused  him  to  adopt  and  imitate  the  Emperor's 
habit  of  looking  down  upon  the  French  people  and  treating 
the  mighty  nation  as  a  substance  to  be  studied  and  controlled 
by  a  foreign  hriao.  Indeed,  during  the  periods  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  of  his  exile,  the  relations  between  him  and  the  France 
of  his  studies  were  very  like  the  relations  between  an  anato- 
mist and  a  coi-pse.  He  lectured  upon  it ;  he  dissected  its  fibres ; 
he  explained  its  functions ;  he  showed  how  beautifully  Nature 
in  ber  infinite  wisdom  had  adapted  it  to  the  service  of  the  Bo- 
napaites ;  and  how,  without  the  fostering  care  of  those  same 
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Bonapartes,  the  creature  was  doomed  to  degenerate,  and  to 
perisli  out  of  the  world. 

If  his  intellect  was  of  a  poorer  quality  thau  mcQ  supposed  it 
to  be  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  it  was  much 
above  the  low  gauge  which  people  used  to  assign  to  it  in  the 
earlier  period  which  began  in  1836  and  ended  at  the  close  of 
1851.  That  which  had  so  long  veiled  his  cleverness  from  the 
knowledge  of  mankind  was  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  science 
at  which  he  labored.  Manj'  men  before  him  had  suffered 
themselves  to  bring  craft  into  politics.  Many  more,  toiling  in 
humbler  grades,  had  applied  their  cunning  skiU  to  the  conflicts 
which  engage  courts  of  law ;  but  no  living  man  perhaps,  ex- 
cept Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  had  passed  the  hours  of  a  studi- 
ous youth  and  the  prime  of  a  thoughtful  manhood  in  contriv- 
ing how  to  apply  strati^em  to  the  soience  of  iurisprudence. 
It  was  not  perhaps  from  natural  baseness  that  his  mind  took 
this  bent.  Tlie  inclination  to  sit  and  sit  planning  for  the  at- 
tainment of  some  object  of  desire — this  indeed  was  in  his  na- 
ture; but  the  inclination  to  labor  at  the  task  of  making  law 
an  engine  of  deceit,  this  did  not  come  perforce  with  his  blood. 
Tet  it  came  with  his  parentage.  It  is  tme  he  might  have  de- 
termined to  reject  the  indication  given  Mm  by  the  accident  of 
his  birth,  and  to  remain  a  private  citizen ;  but  when  once  he 
resolved  to  become  a  pretender  to  the  imperial  throne,  he  of 
course  had  to  try  and  see  how  it  was  possible — how  it  was 
possible  in  the  midst  of  this  century — that  the  coarse  Bona- 
parte yoke  of  1804  could  be  made  to  sit  Mndly  upon  the  neck 
of  France;  and,  France  being  a  European  nation,  and  the  yoke 
being  in  substance  a  yoke  such  as  Tartars  make  for  Chinese, 
it  followed  that  the  accommodation  of  the  one  to  the  other 
was  only  to  be  effected  by  guile. 

Therefore,  by  the  sheer  exigencies  of  his  inheritance  rather 
than  by  inborn  wickedness,  Pi-ince  Louis  was  driven  to  be  a 
contriver;  and  to  expect  him  to  be  loyal  to  France,  without 
giving  up  his  pretensions  altogether,  would  be  as  inconsistent 
as  to  say  that  the  heir  of  the  first  Perkin  might  imdertake  to 
revive  the  fleeting  glories  of  the  House  of  W arbeck,  and  yet 
refrain  from  imposture. 

For  years  the  Prince  pursued  his  strange  calling;  and  by 
the  time  his  studies  were  over,  he  had  become  highly  skilled. 
Long  before  the  moment  had  come  for  bringing  his  crooked 
science  into  use,  he  had  learned  how  to  frame  a  Constitution 
which  should  seem  to  enact  one  thing  and  really  enact  anoth- 
er. He  knew  how  to  put  the  word  'jury'  in  laws  which  rob- 
bed men  of  their  freedom.    He  could  set  the  snare  which  he 
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called  '  uoiversal  suffrage.'  He  knew  how  to  strangle  a  nation 
in  the  night  time  ■with  a  thing  he  calied  a  'Plebiscite.' 

The  lawyer-like  ingenuity  which  had  thus  been  evoked  for 
purposes  of  jurisprudence  could,  of  course,  be  applied  to  the 
composition  of  State  Papers  and  to  political  writings  of  all 
kinds ;  and  the  older  Prince  Louis  gi-ew,  the  more  this  odd  ac- 
complishment of  his  was  used  to  subseiTe  his  infirmities.  It 
was  his  nature  to  remain  long  in  suspense,  not  merely  between 
similar,  but  even  between  opposite  plans  of  action :  this  weak- 
ness grew  upon  him  with  his  years ;  and,  his  conscience  being 
used  to  stand  neuter  in  these  mental  conflicts,  he  never  could 
end  his  doubt  by  seeing  that  one  course  was  honest,  and  the 
other  not ;  so,  in  order  to  be  able  to  linger  safely  in  his  sus- 
pense, he  had  to  be  always  making  resting-places  upon  which 
for  a  time  he  might  be  able  to  stand  undewded.  Just  as  the 
indolent  man  becomes  clever  in  framing  excuses  for  his  delays, 
BO  Prince  Louis,  because  he  was  so  often  hesitating  between 
the  right  and  the  left,  became  highly  skilled  in  eonti-iving — 
not  merely  ambiguous  phrases,  but — ambigaous  schemes  of 
action. 

Partly  from  habits  acquired  in  the  secret  societies  of  the 
Italian  Carbonai-i,  partly  from  long  years  passed  in  prison, 
and  partly  too,  as  he  once  said,  from  his  intercourse  with  the 
calm,  self-possessed  men  of  the  English  turf,  he  had  derived 
the  power  of  keeping  long  silence ;  but  he  was  not  by  nature 
a  reserved  nor  a  secret  man.  Toward  foreigners,  and  especial- 
ly toward  the  English,  he  was  generalljr  frank.  He  was  re- 
sei-ved  and  wary  with  the  French,  but  this  was  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  makea  a  sportsman  reserved  and  wary  with  deer, 
a^  partridges,  and  trout.  No  doubt  he  waa  capable  of  dis- 
sembHng,  and  continuing  to  dissemble  through  long  periods 
of  time,  but  it  would  seem  that  his  faculty  of  keeping  his  in- 
tentions secret  was  very  much  aided  by  the  fact  that  his  judg- 
ment was  often  in  real  suspense,  and  that  he  had  therefore  no 
secret  to  tell.  His  love  of  masks  and  disgoises  sprang  more 
perhaps  from  the  odd  vanity  and  the  theatric  mania  which  will 
be  presently  spoken  of  than  from  a  base  love  of  deceit,  for  it 
ia  certain  that  the  mystery  in  which  he  loved  to  wrap  himself 
up  was  often  contrived  with  a  view  to  a  melo-dramatic  sur- 
prise. 

It  is  believed  that  men  do  him  wrong  who  speak  of  him  as 
void  of  all  idea  of  truth.  He  understood  truth,  and  in  conver- 
sation he  habitually  preferred  it  to  falsehood,  bwt  his  truthful- 
ness {though  not  perhaps  contrived  for  such  an  end)  sometimes 
became  a  means  of  deception,  because  after  generating  confi- 
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deuce  it  would  suddenly  break  down  under  the  pressure  of  a 
strong  motive.  He  could  maintain  friendly  i-elations  with  a 
man,  and  speak  frankly  and  truthfully  to  him  for  seven  years, 
and  then  suddenly  deceive  him.  Of  course,  men  finding  them- 
selves insnared  by  what  had  appeared  to  be  honesty  in  his  char- 
acter, were  naturally  inclined  to  believe  that  every  semblance  of 
a  good  quality  was  a  mask ;  but  it  is  more  consistent  with  the 
pnnciplea  of  human  nature  t«  believe  that  a  truthfulness  con- 
tinuing for  seven  years  was  a  genuine  remnant  of  virtue,  than 
that  it  was  a  mere  preparation  for  falsehood.  His  doubting 
and  undecided  nature  was  a  help  to  concealment ;  for  men  got 
so  wearied  by  following  the  oscillations  of  his  mind,  that  their 
suspicions  in  time  went  to  rest ;  and  then,  perhaps,  when  lie 
saw  that  they  were  quite  tired  of  predicting  that  ne  would  do 
a  thing,  he  gently  stole  out  and  did  it. 

He  had  boldness  of  the  kind  which  is  produced  by  reflection 
rather  than  that  which  is  the  result  of  temperament.  In  order 
to  cope  with  the  extraordinary  perils  into  which  he  now  and 
then  thrust  himself,  and  to  cope  with  them  decorously,  there 
was  wanted  a  fiery  quality  which  nature  had  refused  to  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind  as  well  as  to  him.  But  it  was  only  in 
emergencies  of  a  really  trying  sort,  and  involving  instant  phys- 
ical danger,  that  his  boldness  fell  short.  He  had  all  the  courage 
which  would  have  enabled  him  in  a  private  station  of  life  to 
pass  through  the  common  trials  of  the  world  with  honor  nn- 
questioned ;  but  he  had  besides,  now  and  then,  a  factitious  kind 
of  audacity  produced  by  long  dreamy  meditation ;  and  when 
he  had  wrought  himself  into  this  state,  lie  was  apt  to  expose 
his  firmness  to  trials  beyond  his  strength.  The  truth  is,  that 
his  imagination  had  so  great  a  sway  over  him  as  to  make  him 
love  the  idea  of  entei-prises,  bnt  it  had  not  strength  enough  to 
give  him  a  foreltnowledge  of  what  his  sensations  would  be  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  So  be  was  most  venturesome  in  his  schemes 
for  action,  and  yet,  when  at  last  lie  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
vei-y  danger  which  he  had  long  been  courting,  he  was  liable  to 
be  scared  by  it,  as  though  it  were  something  new  and  strange. 

He  loved  to  contrive  and  brood  over  plots,  and  he  had  a 
great  skill  in  making  the  preparatory  aiTangements  for  bring- 
ing his  schemes  to  ripeness ;  but  his  labors  in  this  direction 
had  a  tendency  to  bi-mg  him  into  scenes  for  which  by  nature 
he  was  ill  fitted,  because,  like  most  of  the  common  herd  of  men, 
he  was  unable  to  command  the  presence  of  mind  and  the  flush 
of  animal  spirits  which  are  needed  for  the  critical  moments  of  a 
daring  adventure.  In  short,  he  was  a  thoughtful,  literary  man, 
deliberately  tasking  himself  to  venture  into  a  desperate  path, 
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and  going  great  lengths  in  that  direction,  bat  liable  to  find 
himself  balked  in  the  moment  of  trial  by  the  sudden  and  chill- 
ins  return  of  his  good  sense. 

He  was  not  by  nature  bloodthirsty  nor  cruel,  and  besides 
that  in  small  mattera  he  had  kind  and  generous  instinots,  he 
was  really  so  willing  to  act  fairly  until  the  motive  for  foal  play 
was  strong,  that  for  months  and  months  together  he  was  able 
to  live  amongst  English  spoiting-men  without  incurring  dis- 
gi'ace;  and  if  he  was  not  so  constituted  nor  so  disciplined  as 
to  be  able  to  refrain  from  any  object  of  eager. desire  merely 
upon  the  theoiy  that  what  he  sought  to  do  was  wicked,  there 
is  ground  for  inferring  that  his  perception  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  bad  been  dimmed  (as  it  naturally 
would  be)  by  the  habit  of  seeking  an  ideal  of  manly  worth  in 
a  personage  like  the  Srst  Bonapwte.  It  would  seem  that  (as 
a8tudy,orout  ofcuriosity,ifnotwithanotion  ofbeing guided 
by  it)  he  must  have  accustomed  himself  to  hear  sometimes 
what  conscience  had  to  say,  for  it  is  certain  that,  with  a  pen  in 
his  band  and  with  sufficient  time  for  preparation,  he  could  imi- 
tate very  neatly  the  scrupulous  language  of  a  man  of  honor.' 

What  he  always  longed  for  was  to  be  able  to  seize  and  draw 
upon  himself  the  wondering  attention  of  mankind;  and  the 
accident  of  his  birth  having  marked  out  for  him  the  throne  of 
the  First  Napoleon  as  an  object  upon  which  he  might  fasten  a 
hope,  his  craving  for  conspicuousness,  though  it  had  its  true 
root  in  vanity,  soon  came  to  resemble  ambition;  but  the  men- 
tal isolation  in  which  he  was  kept  by  the  natui-e  of  his  aims 
and  his  studies,  the  seeming  poverty  of  his  intellect,  his  blank 
wooden  looks,  and,  above  all,  perhaps  the  supposed  remoteness 
of  his  chances  of  success,  these  sources  of  discouragement,  con- 
trasting with  the  grandeur  of  the  object  at  whidi  he  aimed, 
caused  his  pretension  to  be  looked  upon  as  something  merely 
comic  and  odd.  Linked  with  this  his  passionate  desire  to  at- 
tain to  a  height  from  which  he  might  see  the  world  gazing  up 
at  him,  there  was  a  strong  and  almost  eccentric  fondness  for 
the  artifices. by  which  the  framer  of  a  melo-drama,  the  sts^c- 
manager,  and  the  stage-hero  combine  to  produce  their  effects ; 
and  so,  by  the  blended  force  of  a  passion  and  a  fancy,  he  was 

'  See  inter  aUa  his  address  to  the  ElectfliB,  29th  Nov.,  1848;  hia  speech, 
read  atler  Sakinft  the  oath,  20th  Dec,  1848;  speech  at  Ham,  22nd  July, 
1S49;  i3itto  at  Tours,  Isc  Aug.,  1S49;  message  to  the  Chambers,  3rd  Dec, 
I8t9j  ditto  13th  Nov.,  1850.  It  will  be  seen  (eeepost)  that,  according  to 
m;  view,  these  declarations  maj  have  been  composed  at  a  time  vrhea  he  was 
TtoMj  shrinking  from  treason ;  but  if,  as  others  suppose,  thej  wore  intended 
to  hoodwink  the  coantry,  it  must  be  owned  that  they  counierfeiled  the  senti- 
ments of  an  honest  man  with  extraordinary  skill. 
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impelled  to  be  contriving  scenic  effects  and  surprises  in  which 
he  himself  was  always  to  be  the  hero.  This  bent  was  so  strong 
and  dominant  as  to  be,  not  a  mere  taste  for  theatric  aiTange- 
ments,  but  rather  what  men  call  a  propensity.  Standing  alone, 
it  would  have  done  no  more  perhaje  uian  govern  the  character 
of  his  amusements ;  but,  since  his  biilh  had  made  him  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  France,  bis  desire  to  imitate  and  repro- 
duce the  Empire  supplied  a  point  of  contact  between  his  the- 
atiic  mania  and  what  one  may  call  his  rational  ambition,  and 
the  result  was  that,  so  long  aa  he  was  in  exile,  he  was  always 
filled  with  a  desire  to  mimic  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  and 
to  do  this  in  his  own  peraon  and  npon  the  stage  of  the  actual 

In  some  of  its  features  his  attempts  at  Strasburg  in  1836  was 
a  graver  business  than  is  commonly  supposed.  At  that  time 
he  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  He  had  gained  overVaudrey, 
the  officer  commanding  a  regiment  of  artillery  which  formed 
part  of  the  garrison.  Early  in  the  niorningof  Sunday  the  30th 
of  October  the  movement  began.  By  declaring  that  a  revolu- 
tion had  broken  out  in  Paris,  and  that  the  king  had  been  de- 
posed. Van  drey  persuaded  hia  gunners  to  recognize  the  prince 
aa  Napoleon  II.  Vaudrey  then  caused  detachments  to  march 
to  the  houses  of  the  Prefect,  and  of  General  Voirol,  the  Gen- 
eral commanding  the  garrison,  and  made  them  both  prisoners, 
placing  sentries  at  their  doors.  AH  this  he  achieved  without 
alarming  any  of  the  other  regiments. 

Supposing  that  there  really  existed  among  the  troops  a  deep 
attachment  to  the  name  and  famUy  of  Bonaparte,  little  more 
seemed  needed  for  winning  over  the  whole  garrison  than  that 
the  heir  of  the  .great  Emperor  should  have  the  personal  quali- 
ties requisite  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Prince  Louis 
was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  captive  General,  and  tried 
to  gain  him  over,  but  was  repulsed.  Afterward  the  Prince, 
surrounded  with  men  pereonating  an  imperial  staff,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  barrack  of  the  46th  Regiment,  and  the  men, 
taken  entirely  by  surprise,  were  told  that  the  person  now  in- 
troduced to  them  was  their  Emperor.  "What  they  saw  Avas  a 
young  man  with  the  bearing  and  countenance  of  a  weaver — a 
weaver  oppressed  by  long  hours  of  monotonous  in-door  work, 
which  mak^  the  body  stoop  and  keeps  the  eyes  downcast ;  but 
all  the  while — and  yet  it  was  broad  daylight— this  young  man, 
fiom  hat  to  boot,  was  stindmg  diessed  up  in  the  historic  cos- 
lame  of  the  min  of  Austeilitz  and  Maiengo  It  seems  that 
this  ptinful  exhibition  began  to  undo  the  success  which  Vau- 
di  V  hnd  i(,hie\ed     but  slmiiEre  thina^  had  happened  in  Paris 
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before,  and  the  eoldieiy  could  not,  with  certsunty,  know  that 
the  young  man  might  not  be  what  they  were  told  he  was — 
Napoleon  II,,  tlie  new-made  Emperor  of  the  French.  Their 
perplexity  gave  the  Pi'ince  an  opportunity  of  trying  whether 
the  sentiment  for  the  Bonapartes  were  really  existing  or  not, 
and,  if  It  were,  whether  he  was  the  man  to  tmdie  it. 

But  by-and-by  Talandier,  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  hav- 
ing been  at  length  apprised  of  what  was  going  on,  came  into 
the  yard.  He  instantly  ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed,  and 
then — fierce,  angiy,  and  scornful — went  straight  up  to  the  spot 
where  the  proposed  Emperor  and  his '  Imperial  Staff'  were 
standing.  Of  course  this  apparition — the  apparition  of  the 
indignant  Colonel  whose  barrack  had  been  invaded — was  ex- 
actly what  was  to  be  expected,  exactly  what  was  to  be  com- 
bated ;  hut  yet,  as  though  it  were  something  monstrous  and 
undreamt  o^it  came  upon  the  Prince  with  a  crushing  Power. 
To  him,  a  literary  man,  standing  in  a  barrack-yard,  in  the  dress 
of  the  great  conqueror,  an  angry  Colonel,  with  authentic  war- 
rant to  command,  was  something  real,  and  therefore,  it  seems, 
dreadful.  In  amoment  Prince  Lonis  succumbed  to  him.  Some 
thought  that,  after  what  had  been  done  that  moraing,  the 
Prince  owed  it  to  the  unfortunate  Vaudrey  (whom  he  had  se- 
duced into  the  plot)  to  take  care  not  to  let  the  enterprise 
collapse  without  testing  his  fortune  to  the  utmost  by  a  stren- 
uous, not  to  say  desperate  resistance ;  but  this  view  did  not 
prevail.  One  of  the  ornaments  which  the  Prince  wore  was 
a  sword ;  yet  without  striking  a  blow  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  publicly  stripped  of  his  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  all  ]iis  other  decorations.'  According  to  one  ac- 
count, the  angi-y  Colonel  inflicted  this  dishonor  with  his  own 
hands,  and  not  only  pulled  the  grand  cordon  from  the  Prince's 
bosom,  but  tore  off  his  epaulettes,  and  trampled  both  epau- 
lettes and  grand  cordon  under  foot.  When  he  had  been  thus 
stripped,  the  Prince  was  locked  up.  The  decorated  foDow- 
ers,  who  had  been  impersonating  the  Imperial  Staff,  under- 
went the  same  fate  as  their  chief.  Before  judging  the  Prince 
for  his  conduct  during  these  moments,  it  would  be  fair  to  as- 
sume that,  the  Colonel  having  once  been  suffered  to  enter  the 
yard,  and  to  exert  the  ascendency  of  his  superior  iirmness,  the 
danger  of  attempting  resistance  to  him  would  have  been  great, 

'  Dispatch  of  General  Voivol,  Monitear,  2nd  NoTembev.  After  stating  tho 
arrival  of  Lt.  Col.  Talandier  in  the  barrack-yard,  the  dispatch  says,  '  Dans 
'  une  ininate  L,  N.  Bonaparte  et  les  roiaerableB  qui  aTaient  pria  parti  pour  Ini 
'  ont  et^  an'etes,  ct  les  deeorations  dont  ila  etaient  rev6tiis  ont  6c6  arcnchoea 
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would  have  been  greater  than  any  which  the  common  herd  of 
men  are  at  all  inclined  to  encountev.  Besides,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  Prince  had  willfally  brought  himself  into  such  a  fire- 
dicament,  shows  that,  although  it  might  fsnl  him  in  very  trying 
momenta,  he  had  extraordinary  daring  of  a  pailionlar  kind.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  say,  flatly,  that  a  man  bo  willing  as  he  was 
to  make  approaches  to  dangers  was  timid.  It  would  be  fairer 
to  say  that  his  characteristic  was  a  faltering  boldness.  He 
could  not  alter  his  nature,  and  his  nature  was  to  be  venture- 
some beforehand,  but  to  be  so  violently  awakened  and  shocked 
by  the  actual  contact  of  danger  as  to  be  left  without  the  spir- 
it, and  seemingly  without  the  wish  or  the  motives,  for  going 
on  any  farther  with  the  part  of  a  desperado.  The  truth  is  that 
the  sources  of  his  boldness  were  his  vanity  and  his  theatric 
bent ;  and  these  passions,  though  they  had  power  to  bring  him 
to  the  verge  of  danger,  were  not  robust  enough  to  hold  good 
against  man's  natural  shrinking  from  the  risk  of  being  killed — 
being  killed  within  the  next  minute.  Conscious  that  in  point 
of  hat,  and  coat,  and  boots,  he  was  the  same  as  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  he  imagined  that  the  great  revoir  of  I8I5,  between 
the  men  and  the  man  of  a  hundred  fights,  could  be  acted  over 
again  between  modern  French  troops  and  himself;  but  it  is 
plain  that  this  belief  had  resulted  from  the  undno  mastery  which 
he  had  allowed,  for  a  time,  to  his  ruling  propensity,  and  not 
from  any  actual  overtlii-ow  of  the  reason  ;  for  when  checked, 
he  did  not,  like  a  madman  or  a  dare-devil,  try  to  carry  his  ven- 
ture through  ;  nor  did  he  even,  indeed,  hold  on  long  enough  to 
try,  and  try  fairly,  whether  the  Bonapartist  sentiment  to  which 
ho  wished  to  appeal  were  really  existent  or  not :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  moment  he  encountered  the  shock  of  the  real  world, 
he  stopped  dead ;  and  becoming  suddenly  quiet,  harmless,  and 
obedient,  sarreudered  himself  ^s  be  always  has  done)  to  the 
first  man  who  touched  him.  The  change  was  like  that  seem- 
ing miracle  which  is  wrought  when  a  hysteric  girl,  who  seems 
to  be  carried  headlong  by  strange  hallucinations,  and  to  be 
clothed  with  the  terrible  power  ot  madness,  is  suddenly  cured 
and  silenced  by  a  rebuke  and  a  sharp  angry  threat.  Accept- 
ing a  small  sum  of  monCT'  from  the  Sovereign  whom  he  had 
been  trying  to  dethrone.  Prince  Louis  was  shipped  off  to  Amer- 
ica by  the  good-natured  King  of  the  French. 

But  if  he  was  wanting  in  the  quality  which  enables  a  man 
to  go  well  through  with  a  venture,  his  ruling  propensity  had 
strength  enough  to  make  him  try  the  same  thing  over  and  over 

'  £000. 
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again.  His  want  of  the  personal  qnalifioations  for  enterprises 
of  tliis  sort  being  now  known  in  the  French  Army,  and  ridicule 
having  fastened  upon  his  name,  he  could  not  afterward*  seduce 
into  his  schemes  any  officers  of  higher  rank  than  a  lieutenant. 
Yet  he  did  not  desist.  Before  long  he  was  planning  another 
'  retm-n  from  Elba,'  but  this  time  with  new  dresses  and  decora- 
tions. 80  long  as  he  was  preparing  counterfeit  flags,  and  coun- 
terfeit generals,  and  counterfeit  soldiers,'  and  teaching  a  forlorn 
London  bird  to  play  the  part  of  an  omen,  and  guide  the  des- 
tiny of  France,  he  was  perfectly  at  home  in  that  kind  of  states- 
manship ;  and  the  framing  of  the  plebiscites  and  proclamations 
which  formed  a  large  part  ofhis  cargo  was  abusiness  of  which 
he  was  master;  but  if  his  arrangements  shoald  take  effect,  then 
what  he  had  to  look  for  was,  that,  at  an  early  hour  on  a  sum- 
mer morning,  he  would  find  himself  in  a  barrack-yard  at  Bou- 
logne surrounded  by  a  band  of  ai'med  followers,  and  supported 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  whom  he  had  previously 
gained  over;  but  also  having  to  do  with  a  number  of  soldiery 
of  whom  some  would  be  for  him,  and  some  inclining  against 
him,  and  others  confused  and  perplexed.  Now,  this  was  ex- 
actly what  happened  to  him:  his  an-angements  had  been  so 
skillful,  and  fortune  had  so  far  lured  him  on,  that  whither  he 
meant  to  go,  there  he  was  at  last,  standing  in  the  very  circum- 
stances which  he  had  brought  about  wim  long  design  afore- 
thought. But  then  his  nature  failed  him.  Becoming  agitated, 
and  losing  his  presence  of  mind,^  he  could  not  govern  the  re- 
sult of  the  stiTiggle  by  the  resources  ofhis  intellect ;  and  being 
also  without  the  fire  and  the  joyfulness  which  come  to  warlike 
men  in  moments  ofci'isia  and  of  danger,  he  was  ill  qualified  to 
kiudle  the  hearts  of  the  bewildered  soldieiy.  So,  when  at  last 
a  firm,  angiy  oSicer^  forced  his  way  into  the  barrack-yard,  he 
conquered  the  Prince  almost  instantly  by  the  strength  of  a 
more  resolute  natm^e,  and  turned  him  out  into  the  street,  with 
all  his  fifty  armed  followers,  with  his  fiag  and  his  eagle,*  and 
his  counterfeit  head-quarters  Staff,  as  though  he  were  dealing 
with  a  mere  troop  of  strolling  players,"  Yet  only  a  few  weeks 
afterward  this  same  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  able  to  show 

'  The  diseases  were  mode  to  coimtevfeit  llie  nniform  orttie42n(l,  one  of  the 
regimenla  qnartcred  at  Boulogne ;  and  bnttons  having  on  tliem  the  number 
of  ttie  regiment  were  forged  for  the  purpose  at  Birmingham. 

'  This  is  his  own  explanation  of  his  state  given  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  The  flutter  he  was  in  cansed  him,  as  he  explained,  to  let  his  pistol 
go  off  without  intending  it,  and  bi  iiit  a  soldier  who  was  not  taMng  part 
agfunst  bim^Monitear  for  1810,  pp.  2031-^034. 

=  Captain  CoL  rnygellier. 

'  The  eagle  here  spoken  of  is  the  wooden  one.  '  Maniimr,  ubi  ante. 
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by  his  demeanor  before  tbe  Chamber  of  Peers  that,  where  the 
occasion  gave  him  leisure  for  thought,  and  for  the  exercise  of 
mental  control,  he  knew  how  to  comport  himself  with  dignity, 
and  with  a  generous  care  for  the  satety  and  welfare  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

It  was  natural  that  a  man  thus  constituted  should  be  much 
inclined  to  linger  in  the  early  stages  of  a  plot.  But,  since  it 
chanced  that  by  his  biith  and  by  his  ambition  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  was  put  forward  before  the  world  as  a  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  France,  he  had  always  had  around  him  a  few 
keen  adventurers  who  were  wilting  to  partake  his  fortunes ; 
and  if  there  were  times  when  his  personal  wishes  would  have 
inclined  him  to  choose  repose  or  indefinite  delay,  he  was  too 
considerate  in  his  feelings  toward  his  little  knot  of  followers  to 
be  capable  of  forgetting  their  needs. 

In  1851  motives  of  this  kind,joiiied  with  feelings  of  disap- 
His  overtures  pointmeot  and  of  personal  hnmiliation,  were  driving 
lo  ihe  gentle-  the  President  forward.  He  had  always  wished  to 
itTheum™'*  bring  about  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  but,  orig- 
jueniie was  inally,  he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  this  with  the 
real  on  ^^  ^jjj  approval  of  some  at  least  of  the  statesmen 

and  eminent  generals  of  the  countiy ;  and  the  fact  of  his  de- 
siring such  concurrence  in  his  plans  seems  to  show  that  he  did 
not  at  first  intend  to  trample  upon  France  by  subjecting  her 
to  a  sheer  Asiatic  despotism,  but  rather  to  found  such  a  mon- 
archy as  might  have  the  support  of  men  of  station  and  charac- 
ter. But,  brides  that  few  people  believed  him  to  be  so  able 
a  man  as  he  reaUy  was,  there  attached  to  him  at  this  period  a 

food  deal  of  ridicnle.  So,  although  there  were  numbers  in 
'ranee  who  would  have  been  heartily  glad  to  see  the  Repub- 
lic crushed  by  some  able  dictator,  there  were  hardly  any  public 
men  who  believed  that  in  the  President  of  the  Republic  they 
would  find  the  man  they  wanted.  Therefore  his  overtures  to 
the  gentlemen  of  France  were  always  rejected. ,  Every  states- 
man to  whom  he  applied  refused  to  entertain  his  proposals. 
Every  general  whom  he  urged  always  said  that  for  whatever 
he  did  he  must  have '  an  order  from  the  Minister  of  War.' 

The  President  being  thus  rebuffed,  his  plan  of  changing  the 
larebiiflBd  fovm  of  govei-nmcnt  with  the  assent  of  some  of  the 
ana  folia  into  leading  statesmen  and  generals  of  the  country^  de- 
Moti'v^*which  generated  into  schemes  of  a  very  difierent  kind ; 
fveseea  him  and  at  length  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  pei'sons  of 
fomarf.  ^j^^  quality  of  Persigny,  Morny^  and  Fleury.  With 
these  men  he  plotted,  and  strangely  enough  it  happened  that 
the  character  and  the  pressing  wants  of  his  associates  gave 
G2 
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Btrength  and  purpose  to  designs  which  without  this  atimulus 
might  have  long  remained  mere  dreams.  The  President  was 
easy  and  generous  in  the  use  of  money,  and  he  gave  his  follow- 
ers all  he  could,  but  the  checks  createdby  the  constitution  of 
the  Repubhc  were  so  effective  that,  beyond  the  narrow  limit 
allowed  by  law,  he  was  without  any  command  of  the  State  re- 
sources. In  their  inveterate  love  of  strong  government,  the 
Republicans  had  placed  within  reach  of  the  Chief  of  the  State 
ample  means  for  overthrowing  their  whole  structure,  and  yet 
they  allowed  him  to  remiun  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  anxiety 
and  to  be  driven  to  the  same  kind  of  expedients  as  an  embar- 
rassed tradesman.  This  was  the  President's  actual  plight,  and 
if  he  looked  to  the  future  as  designed  for  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  could  see  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  having  to  step 
down  on  a  day  already  fixed,  and  descend  from  a  conspicuous 
station  into  poverty  and  darkness.  He  would  have  been  con- 
tent perhaps  to  get  what  he  needed  by  fair  means.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  he  had  tried  hard  to  induce  the  Chambers 
to  increase  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  failed.  _Fi-om 
that  moment  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  even  if  he  himself 
should  still  wish  to  keep  his  hands  from  the  purse  of  Fi-ance, 
his  associates,  becoming  more  and  more  impatient  and  more 
and  more  practical  in  their  views,  would  soon  press  their  chief 
into  action. 

The  President  bad  been  a  promoter  of  the  law  of  the  31st  of 
He  declares  May,  restricting  the  franchise,  but  he  now  became 
for  nniverjoi  the  champion  of  universal  suffrage.  To  minds 
siiftVsge.  versed  in  politics  this  change  might  have  sufficed 

to  disclose  the  nature  of  the  schemes  upon  which  the  Chief  of 
the  State  was  brooding ;  but  from  first  to  last,  words  tending 
to  allay  suspicion  had  been  used  with  great  industry  and  skill. 
From  the  moment  of  his  coming  before  the  public  in  February, 
1848,  the  Prince  laid  hold  of  almost  every  occasion  he  could 
find  for  vowing,  again  and  again,  that  he  harbored  no  schemes 
against  the  Constitution.  The  speech  which  be  addressed  to 
the  Assembly  in  1860^  may  be  taken  as  one  instance,  ont  of 
numbers,  of  these  solemn  and  volunteered  declarations.'  He 
H3a  Boiema  '  Considered,'  he  said,  '  as  great  criminals,  those 
it^iity  toUis'  '  ^^°  ^y  personal  ambition  compromised  the  small 
Republic.  '  amount  of  stability  secured  by  the  Constitution 
' .  .  .  that  if  the  Constitution  contained  defects  and  dangei^ 
'  the  Assembly  was  competent  to  expose  them  to  the  eyes  of 
'  the  country ;  but  that  he  alone,  bound  by  his  oath,  restrained 

'  13tli  November.         '  See  nn  enumeration  of  a  few  of  these  given  aiiie. 
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'  himself  within  the  strict  limits  traced  by  that  act.'  He  de- 
clared that '  the  first  duty  of  authorities  was  to  inspire  the  peo- 
'  pie  with  respect  for  the  law  by  never  deviating  from  it  them- 
'  selves ;  and  that  bis  anxiety  waa  not,  he  assured  the  Assem- 
'  bly,  to  know  who  would  govern  France  in  1862,  but  to  em- 
'  ploy  the  time  at  his  disposal  so  that  the  transition,  whatever 
'  it  might  be,  should  be  effected  without  agitation  or  disturb- 
'  ance ;  for,'  said  he, '  the  noblest  object,  and  the  most  worthy 
'  of  an  exalted  mind,  is  not  to  seek  when  in  power  how  to  per- 
'  petuate  it,  but  to  labor  inseparably  to  fortify,  for  the  benefit 
'  of  all,  those  principles  of  authority  and  morality  which  defy 
'  the  passions  of  mankind  and  the  instability  of  laws.' 

It  was  thus  that,  in  language  well  contrived  for  winning  be- 
lief, he  repudiated  aa  wicKed  and  preposterous  the  notion  of 
his  being  the  man  who  would  or  could  act  against  the  Consti- 
tution; and,  supposing  that  when  he  voluntarily  made  these 
declarations  he  liad  resolved  to  do  what  he  aftenvard  did,  he 
would  have  been  guilty  of  deceit  more  than  commonly  black ; 
bnt  perhaps  an  appreciation  of  the  room  which  he  had  in  hie 
mind  for  double  and  conflicting  views,  and  a  knowledge  of  his 
hesitating  nature,  and  of  the  presahig  wants  of  the  associates 
by  whom  he  was  smTouuded,  may  justify  the  more  friendly 
view  of  those  who  imagine  that,  when  he  made  all  these  sol- 
emn declarations,  he  was  really  shrinking  from  treason.  Cer- 
tainly, hia  words  were  just  such  as  may  have  pictured  the  real 
thoughts  of  a  goaded  man  at  times  when  he  had  determined  to 
make  a  stand  against  hungry  and  resolute  followers  who  were 
keenly  driving  him  forward. 

It  was  natural  that  in  looking  at  the  operation  which  changed 
the  Republic  into  an  Empire,  the  attention  of  the  observer 
should  be  concentrated  upon  the  person  who,  already  the  Chief 
of  the  State,  was  about  to  attam  to  the  thi-one ;  and  there 
seeras  to  be  no  doubt  that  what  may  be  called  the  literary  part 
of  the  transaction  was  performed  by  the  Pi-esident  in  pei-son. 
He  waa  the  lawyer  of  the  confederacy.  He  no  doubt  wrote 
the  Proclamations,  the  Plebiscites,  and  the  Constitutions,  and 
all  such  like  things ;  but  it  seems  that  the  propelling  power 
which  brought  the  plot  to  hear  was  msunly  supplied  by  Count 
de  Morny,  and  by  a  resolute  Major  named  Fleury. 

M.  Moray  was  a  man  of  great  daring,  and  gifted  with  more 
than  common  powers  of  fascmation.  He  had  been  a 
™'^'  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  time  of 

the  monarchy ;  but  ho  waa  rather  known  in  the  world  as  a  spec- 
ulator than  as  a  politician.  He  waa  a  bayer  and  seller  of  those 
fractional  and  volatile  interests  in  trading  adventures  which 
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go  by  the  name  of  '  shares,'  and  since  it  has  chanced  that  tlie 
nature  of  some  of  his  transactions  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  public  tribunals,  it  is  probable  that  the  kind  of  repute  in 
which  he  is  held  may  be  owing  in  part  to  those  disclosures.' 
Ho  knew  how  to  found  a  '  company,'  and  he  now  undertook 
to  establish  institutions  which  were  destined  to  be  more  lucra- 
tive to  bim  than  aiy  of  his  former  adventures.  M.  Morny  was 
a  practiod  man.  If  Prhiee  Louis  Napoleon  was  going  to  be 
content  with  avisionary  life,  thinking  fondly  of  the  hour  when 
grateful  France  would  come  of  her  own  accord  and  salute  him 
Emperor,  M.  Morny  was  not  the  sort  of  person  who  would  con- 
sent to  stand  loitering  with  him  in  the  hungry  land  of  dreams. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  man  who  was  the  most  able  to 
make  the  President  act,  to  drive  him  deep  into  his 
™''''  own  plot,  and  fiercely  cai-ry  him  through  it,  was 

Major  Fleury.  Fleury  was  young,  hut  his  life  had  been  check- 
ered. He  was  the  son  of  a  Paris  tradesman,  from  whom  at 
an  early  age  he  had  inherited  a  pleasant  sum  of  money.  He 
plunged  into  the  enjoyments  of  Paris  with  so  much  ardor  that 
that  phase  of  his  cai'eer  was  soon  cut  short ;  hut  whilst  his  fa- 
ther's friends  were  no  doubt  lamenting  ten  times  a  day  that 
the  boy  had  '  eaten  his  fortune,'  young  Fleury  was  at  the  foot 
of  a  ladder  which  was  destined  to  give  him  a  control  over  the 
fate  of  a  mighty  nation.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  common 
soldier;  but  the  officers  of  his  corps  were  so  well  pleased  with 
the  young  man,  and  so  admired  the  high  spirit  with  which  he 
met  his  change  of  fortune,  that  their  good-will  soon  caused 
him  to  be  raised  from  the  ranks.  It  was  perhaps  his  knowl- 
edge about  horses  which  first  caused  him  to  be  attached  to 
the  Staff  of  the  President. 

From  his  temperament  and"  his  experience  of  life,  it  resulted 
that  Fleuiy  cared  a  great  deal  for  money  or  the  things  which 
money  can  buy,  and  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  stand  still  and 
go  without  it.  He  was  daring  and  resolute,  and  his  daring 
was  of  the  kind  which  holds  good  in  the  moment  of  danger. 
If  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  was  bold  and  ingenious  in  design- 
ing, Fleury  was  the  man  to  execute.  The  one  was  skillful  in 
preparing  the  mine  and  laying  the  trsun ;  the  other  was  the 
man  standing  by  with  a  lighted  match,  and  detei'mined  to 
touch  the  fuse.  The  support  of  sach  a  comrade  as  Fleuiy  in 
the  barrack-yard  at  Strasbourg  or  at  Boulogne  might  have 

'  The  trials  hero  referred  to  are  tlie  action  for  libel  against  M.  Cabrol, 
Tribunsi!  of  the  Seine,  Jannnrj  21,  nnd  June  30,  1863 ;  and  the  snit  insti- 
tuted by  the  shnreholdera  of  the  '  Constitationnel'  against  Veron,  Mirfes,  and 
Morny . 
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brought  many  lives  into  danger,  but  it  would  have  prevented 
the  entei'pi'ise  from  coming  to  a  ridiculous  end.  In  trutli,  tiio 
nature  of  the  one  man  was  the  complement  of  the  nature  of 
the  other ;  and  between  them  they  had  a  set  of  qualities  so 
puissant  for  dealing  a  sudden  blow,  that,  working  together, 
and  with  all  the  appliances  of  the  Executive  Government  at 
their  command,  they  were  a  pair  who  might  well  be  able  to 
make  a  strange  dream  come  true.  It  would  seem  that  from 
the  moment  when  Fleury  became  a  partaker  of  momentous  se- 
crets, the  President  ceased  to  be  fi'ee.  At  all  events,  he  would 
have  found  it  costly  to  attempt  to  stand  still. 

The  langus^e  held  by  the  generals  who  declared  that  they 
Fienry  aenrch-  would  act  uiider  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of 
ma'fln^st  War  and  not  without  it,  suggested  the  contrivance 
Amaud,  which  was  resorted  to.    Fleury  determined  to  find 

a  military  man  capable  of  command,  capable  of  secrecy,  and 
capable  of  a  great  venture.  The  peraon  chosen  was  to  be 
properly  sounded,  and  if  he  seemed  willing,  was  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  plot.  He  was  then  to  be  made  Minister  of  War, 
in  order  that  through  him  the  whole  of  the  land  forces  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  plotters.  Fleury  went  to  Algeria  to 
find  the  instrument  required,  and  he  so  well  performed  his  task 
that  he  hit  upon  a  general  officer  who  was  christened,  it  seems, 
Jaccjnes  Amaud  Le  Roy,  but  was  known  at  this  time  as 
Achille  St.  Arnaud.  Of  some  of  the  adventures  of  this  person 
it  will  be  right  to  speak  hereafter.'  There  was  nothing  in  his 
past  life,  nor  in  his  then  plight,  which  made  it  at  all  dangerous 
St  Aroaiia  ia  for  Fleury  to  approach  him  with  the  words  of  a 
randeMfn™'*  suhorner.  He  readily  entered  into  the  plot.  From 
toc-of-war.  the  moment  that  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  and  his 
associates  had  intrusted  their  secret  to  the  man  of  Fleury's  se- 
lection, it  was  perhaps  hardly  possible  for  them  to  flinch,  for 
the  exigencies  of  St.  Arnaud,  formerly  Le  Roy,  were  not  likely 
to  be  on  so  modest  a  scale  as  to  consist  with  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  a  Republic  governed  by  law,  and  the  discontent 
of  a  person  of  his  quality,  with  a  secret  like  that  in  his  charge, 
would  plainly  bring  the  rest  of  the  "brethren  into  danger.  He 
was  made  Mmister  of  War.    This  was  on  the  27th  of  October. 

At  the  same  time  M.  Maupas,  or  de  Maupas,  was  brought 
Maupas.  '""^  '^^  Ministiy.     In  the  previous  July  this  per- 

son had  been  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the 
Upper  Garonne.  Of  him,  his  friends  say  that  he  had  proper- 
ty, and  that  he  has  never  been  used  to  obtain  money  dishon- 

'  111  clinjKcv  XXIX. 
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estly.  His  zeal  had  ied  him  to  desire  that  thirty-two  persona, 
indudiog  three  members  of  the  Council-General,  should  be 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison  on  a  charge  of  conspiring 
against  the  Government.  The  legal  authorities  of  the  depai"!- 
ment  refused  to  suffer  this,  becanse  they  said  there  was  no 
gixiund  for  the  charge.  Then  this  Maupas,  or  de  Maupas,  pro- 
posed that  the  want  of  all  ground  for  accusing  the  men  should 
be  supplied  by  a  stratagem,  and  witli  that  view  he  deliberately 
offered  to  arrange  that  incriminating  papers,  and  arms,  and 
grenades  should  be  secretly  placed  in  the  houses  of  the  men 
whom  he  wanted  to  have  accused.  Naturally  the  legal  author- 
ities of  the  department  were  hoiTor-struck  by  the  proposal,  and 
they  denounced  the  Prefect  to  the  keeper  of  the  seals.  Mau- 
pas Vaa  ordered  to  Paris.'  From  the  indignant  and  scornful 
presence  of  M,  Faucher  he  came  away  sobbing;  and  people 
who  knew  the  truth  supposed  him  to  be  for  ever  disgraced 
and  ruined,  but  he  went  and  told  his  sorrows  to  the  President, 
iieis  aiii-miod  '^^'^  President,  of  course,  instantly  saw  that  the 
and  mada  Pre.  man  Could  bo  suborned.  He  admitted  him  into  the 
ftctofpoiice.  pjoj^  j,m^  Q]j  tjjg  27th  of  October  appointed  him 
Prefect  of  Police. 

Persigny,  properly  Fialin,  was  in  the  plot.  He  was  descend- 
Pcr^  ed  on  one  side  of  an  ancient  family,  and,  disliking 

^°^'  bis  father's  name,  he  seems  to  have  called  himself 
for  many  yeai-s  after  the  name  of  his  maternal  grandfather.^ 
He  began  life  aa  a  non-commissioned  officer.  As  he  himself 
said,^  bis  instinct  was '  to  serve ;'  and  at  firet  he  served  the  Le- 
gitimists, but  chance  brought  him  into  contact  with  Louis  Bo- 
naparte, and  he  very  soon  became  the  attached  friend  of  tlie 
Prince,  and  his  partner  in  all  liis  plans  and  adventures.  If 
Morny  was  merely  taking  up  the  Bonaparte  cause  as  one  of 
many  other  money  specuTations,  Persigny  could  truly  say  that 
ho  had  made  it  for  years  his  profession,,  and  had  even  tried,  as 
well  as  he  could,  to  raise  it  to  the  diCTiity  of  a  real  political 
principle.  But  the  part  intrusted  to  Persigny  on  this  occa- 
sion, though  possibly  an  important  one,  was  not  of  a  conspicu-  ■ 
ous  sort.  It  is  said  that,  the  firmness  of  the  Prince  Louis 
Bonaparte  being  diatrusted  by  his  comrades,  Persigny,  who 

'  See  tlie  '  Bullelin  Fran^ais,'  pp.  98  et  seq.  Tliis  publication  appeared 
under  auspices  which  malte  it  a  safe  niithoritj.  It  is  to  be  muretled  that  its 
Btat«ments  extend  to  only  a  portion  of  the  events  connected  with  tbe  2nd  of 
December. 

'  This,  I  think,  was  the  acconnt  which  he  gave  upon  his  trial  in  18iO.  He 
was  tried  hy  the  desciiption  of  Fialin  dit  Persigny. 

=  Before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  1840. 
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was  of  a  sanguine,  hopeful  nature,  waa  to  remain  constantly  at 
the  Eiys^e  in  order  to  receive,  the  tidings  which  would  be  com- 
ing in  during  the  period  of  danger,  and  prevent  them  from 
reaching  the  President  in  such  a  way  as  to  shake  him  and 
cause  despondency.  At  all  events,  it  would  seem  that  the  hand 
of  Pei-signy  was  not  the  hand  employed  to  execute  the  meas- 
ni'es  of  the  Elys6e,  and  to  this  circumstance  ho  owes  it  that  he 
will  not  always  have  to  stand  in  the  same  sentences  with 
Moray,  and  Fleuvy,  and  Maupas,  and  St.  Arnaud,  formerly  Le 
Uoj. 

It  was  necessary  to  take  measures  for  paralyzing  the  Na- 
ronirivance  tiooal  Guard,  but  the  force  was  under  the  com- 
tiiB  Nnti™!!'^  mand  of  General  Perrot,  a  man  whose  honesty  could 
Giinrd.  not  be  tampered  ivith.    To  dismiss  him  suddenly 

would  be  to  excite  suspicion.  The  following  expedient  was 
adopted :  the  President  appointed  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the 
National  Guard  a  person  named  Vieyra.  The  past  life  and 
the  then  repute  of  this  person  were  of  such  a  kind,  that  Gen- 
eral Pei-rot,  it  seems,  conceived  himself  insulted  by  the  nomi- 
nation, and  instantly  resigned.  That  was  what  the  brethren 
of  the  Elysfie  wanted.  On  Sunday  the  30th  General  Lawros- 
tiue  was  appointed  to  the  command.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
fought  in  the  great  wai-s,  but  now  in  his  gray  ban's  he  was  not 
too  pTOud  to  accept  the  part  designed  for  him.  His  function 
was — not  to  lead  the  force  of  whicn  he  took  the  command,  but 
— to  prevent  it  from  acting.  It  was  unnecessaiy  to  admit 
«ther  LawEBstine  or  Vieyra  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
plot,  "because  all  that  they  were  to  do  was  to  frustrate  the  as- 
sembly of  the  National  Guard  by  withholding  all  orders  and 
preventing  the  drums  from  beating  to  arms. 

Of  course  the  engine  on  which  the  brethren  of  the  Elysfe 
■yij^^j^  rested  their  main  hopes  was  the  army,  and  it  was 
'""'  known  that  the  remembrance  of  humiliating  con- 
flicts in  the  streets  of  Paris  had  long  been  embittering  the 
temper  in  which  the  troops  regarded  the  people  of  the  capital. 
Moreover  it  happened  that  at  this  time  the  Le^slative  As- 
sembly had  been  agitated  by  a  discussion  which  inflamed  the 
troops  with  fresh  anger  against  civilians  in  general,  but  more 
especially  against  the  Parisians,  against  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  against  statesmen  and  politicians  of  all  kinds, 
A  portion  of  the  Chambers,  foreseeing  that  the  army  might  be 
Msed  i^ainst  the  freedom  of  the  Legislative  body,  had  desired 
that  the  Assembly  should  avail  itself  of  a  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  empowered  it  not  only  to  have  an  armed  force 
for  its  protection,  but  to  have  that  force  under  the  order  of  its 
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naindiguaUon  "^'^  nominee.  This  was  a  scheme  wliich  shocked 
M  M.  iiDze-s  the  mind  of  the  aimy.  In  France,  of  late  years,  the 
proposal-  Minister  of  War  had  always  been  a  soldier,  and  an 
order  from  him  (thongh  it  was  in  re^ity  the  order- of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  civil  Government)  was  habitually  regarded  by  mil- 
itary men  as  the  order  of  a  general  having  supreme  command. 
A  proposal  to  change  this  system  by  giving  to  the  Assembly 
a  direct  control  over  a  portion  of  the  land-forces  could  be  easi- 
ly represented  to  the  soldiery  as  a  plan  for  withdrawing  the 
French  army  from  the  control  of  its  generals,  and  placing  it 
under  the  command  of  men  whom  the  soldiers  called  'law- 
yers.' Seen  in  this  light,  the  project  so  exasperated  the  feel- 
ings of  the  troops,  that,  if  it  had  been  carried,  they  would 
probably  have  been  stirred  up  at  once  to  effect  by  force  a  vio- 
lent change  of  the  Constitution.  The  measure  was  rejected; 
but  anger  is  not  always  appeased  by  the  removal  of  the  kin- 
dling motive;  and  the  soreness  created  by  the  mere  j^tation 
of  the  question  had  been  so  well  kept  up  by  the  means  em- 
ployed for  the  pmpose,  that  the  garrison  of  Paris  now  came 
to  look  upon  the  people  with  a  well-defined  feeling  of  spite. 

Care  had  been  taken  to  bring  into  Paris  and  its  iieighbor- 
BeiecUonirf  hood  the  regiments  most  likely  to  serve  the  pur- 
t^^saia  aaa  p^ge  of  the  Elysee,  and  to  ^ve  the  command  to 
iiieArmygf  geuerals  wlio  might  be  expected  to  act  without 
^''''-  scruples.     The  forces  in  Paris  and  its  neighborhood 

*'»siiiii-  were  under  the  orders  of  General  Magnan.  At  the 
time  of  Louis  Kapoleon's  descent  upon  the  coast  near  Bou- 
logne, Magnan  hatl  had  the  misfortune  to  be  singled  out  by 
the  Prince  as  a  person  to  whom  it  was  fitting  to  offer  a  bribe 
of  £4000.  He  bad  also  had  the  misfortune  to  be  detected  in 
continuing  his  intercourse  with  the  oificer  who  had  thought  it 
safe  to  corao  with  a  proposal  like  that  into  the  presence  of  a 
French  general.  Magnan  did  not  conceal  hia  willingness  to 
go  all  lengths,  and  the  brethren,  it  appears,  wished  to  bring 
him  completely  into  the  plot,^  but  his  panegyiiat  (not  seeing, 
perhaps,  the  full  import  of  his  disclosure)  causes  it  to  be 
known  that  the  General,  though  ready  to  act.  against  Paris 
and  agsunst  the  Assembly,  declined  to  lisk  his  safety  by  avow- 
edly joining  in  the  plot.  '  He  expressly  requested,'  says  Grra- 
nier  de  Cassaignac, '  not  to  be  apprized  until  the  moment  for 
'taking  the  necessary  dispositions  and  mounting  on  horseback.'^ 
In  other  words,  though  he  was  willing  to  use  the  forces  under 
his  command  in  destroying  the  Constitution,  and  in  i"" 

'  This  is  Infen'ed  from  what  follows. 

'  Graniet  de  Cossnignnc,  vol.  ii. 
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such  slaughter  ae  might  be  needed  for  the  purpose,  he  refused 
to  dispense  with  tbe  screen  afforded  by  an  order  from  the 
Minister  of  War,  In  tbe  event  of  the  enterprise  failing,  he 
would  be  able  to  say,  'I  refused  to  participate  in  any  plot. 
'The  duty  of  a  soldier  is  obedience.  Here  is  the  order  which 
'  I  received  from  General  St.  Arnaud.  I  did  no  more  than 
'obey  my  commanding  officer.' 

On  the  27th  of  November,  however,  this  Magnan  assembled 
Meeunsof  twenty  generals  whom  he  had  under  his  command, 
nis™'^^^'  ^"^  gave  them  to  understand  that  tbey  might  soon 
naB-sbouM.  be  Called  upon  to  act  j^ainst  Paris  and  against  the 
Constitution.  They  promised  a  zealous  and  thorough-going 
obedience;  and  although  every  one  of  them,  from IVIagnan 
downward,  was  to  have  the  pleasing  shelter  of  an  order  from 
bis  superior  officer,  tbey  all  seem  to  have  imagined  that  their 
determination  was  of  the  sort  which  mankind  call  heroic,  for 
their  panegyrist  relates  with  pride  that  when  Magnan  and  his 
twenty  generals  were  entering  into  this  league  and  covenant 
against  the  people  of  Paris,  they  solemnly  embraced  one  an- 
other.' 

From  time  to  time  the  common  eoldieiy  were  gi-atified  with 
presents  of  food  and  wine,  as  well  as  with  an  abundance  offlat- 
Tiia  ormy  en-  tcring  words,  and  their  exasperation  against  the  ci- 
MtrefoVtha'*  vilians  was  so  well  kept  alive  that  men  used  to  Afri- 
peopie.  can  warfare  were  brought  into  the  humor  for  call- 

ing the  Parisians  'Bedouins.'  There  was  massacre  in  the  very 
sound.     The  araiy  of  Paris  was  in  the  temper  required. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  plotters  to  have  the  concurrence  of 
M.St.  Georges,  the  director  of  the  state  printing-office.  M.St. 
Georges  was  suborned.    Then  all  was  ready. 

On  the  Monday  night  between  the  1st  and  the  2nd  of  Decern-. 
Aissmbiy  at  l*^!')  the  Preddent  had  his  usual  assembly  at  the  Ely- 
iheiuyBBeon  s^e.  Ministers  who  were  loyally  ignorant  of  what 
Mondny  Eight  ^^  goiDg  OH  Were  mingled  with  those  who  were  in 
the  plot.  Vieyra  was  present.  He  was  spoken  to  by  the  Pres- 
vusyrn'ser.  ident,  and  he  undertook  that  tlie  National  Guard 
n™''  sliould  not  be  beat  to  arms  that  night.    Ho  wont 

away,  and  it  is  said  that  he  fulfilled  his  humble  task  by  causing 
the  drums  to  be  mutilated.  At  the  usual  hour  the  assembly 
began  to  disperse,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  there  were  only  three 
neftminia-  guests  who  remained.  These  were  Momy  (who 
or1he™Xd-  "^^  previously  taken  care  to  show  himself  at  one 
erateaaaaem-    of  the  theatres),  Maupas,  and  St.  Arnaud,  formerly 
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Me  iQ  nil  Inner  Le  Roy.  Thevo  was,  besides,  an  orderly  officer  of 
the  President,  called  Colonel  Beville,  who  was  initi- 
ated in  the  secret.  Persigoy,  it  seems,  was  not  present.  Moray, 
]V[aup3s,and  St.Arnand  went  with  the  President  into  his  cab- 
inet ;  Colonel  Beville  followed  them.'  Mocquard,  the  private 
secretary  of  the  President,  was  in  the  secret,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  ho  was  in  the  room  at  this  time.  Fleiiry  too,  it 
seems,  was  away ;  he  was  probably  on  an  errand  which  tended 
to  put  an  end  to  the  hesitation  of  his  more  elderly  comrades 
and  drive  them  to  make  the  venture.  They  were  to  strike  the 
blow  that  night.  They  deliberated,  but  in  the  absence  of 
Fleury  their  council  was  incomplete ;  because  at  the  veiy  mo- 
ment when  perhaps  their  doubts  and  fears  were  inclining  them 
still  to  hold  back,  Fleury,  impetuons  and  resolute,  might  be  tak- 
ing a  step  which  must  needs  push  them  forward.  By-and-by 
they  were  apprized  that  an  order  which  bad  been  given  for 
the  movement  of  a  battalion  of  gendarmerie  had  duly  taken 
effect  without  exciting  remark.  It  is  probable  that  the  exe- 
cution of  this  delicate  movement  was  the  very  business  which 
Fieury  had  gone  to  witness  with  his  own  eyes,  and  that  it  was 
he  who  brought  the  intelligence  of  its  complete  success  to  the 
Elysee.  Perhaps  also  he  ^owed  that  after  the  step  which  had 
just  been  taken,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  stop  short,  for  the 
The  Presfflent  plotters  HOW  passcd  into  action.  The  President  in- 
i.n™tte^cioi.  tiTisted  a  packet  of  manusci-ipts  to  Colonel  Seville, 
onei  Beville.      and  dispatched  him  to  the  state  printing-office. 

It  was  in  the  streets  which  san-onnd  this  building  that  the 
battalion  of  gendannerie  had  been  collected.  When  Paris 
was  hushed  in  sleep,  the  battalion  came  quietly  out,  and  folded 
TranBacti™  at  ™^ii^  the  State  printing-oflBce.  From  that  moment 
-tbe  state  print-  until  their  work  was  done  the  printers  were  all  close 
ing-oiBce.  captives,  for  no  one  of  them  was  suffered  to  go  out. 
For  Bome  time  they  were  kept  waiting.  At  length  Colonel 
Beville  came  from  the  Elysee  with  his  packet  of  manuscripts. 
These  papers  were  the  proclamations  required  for  the  early 
morning,  and  M.  St.  Georges  the  Director  gave  orders  to  put 
them  into  type.  It  is  said  that  there  was  something  like  re- 
sistance, hut  in  the  end,  if  not  at  first,  the  printers  obeyed. 
Each  compositor  stood  whilst  he  worked  between  two  police- 
men, and,  the  manuscript  being  cut  into  many  pieces,  no  one 
could  make  out  the  sense  of  what  he  was  printing.  By  these 
Tenorofthe  proclamations  the  President  asserted  that  the  As- 
prmiamafioiL'.  gembly  was   a  hot-bed  of  plots ;  declared  it  dis- 

'  Gvnnicv  lie  CnsB!iiRiinc,voT,  li. 
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solved ;  pronounced  for  universal  suffrage ;.  proposed  a,  new 
Constitution ;  vowed  anew  that  his  duty  was  to  maintain  the 
Republic;  and  placed  Paris  and  the  twelve  surrounding  de- 
partments under  martial  law.  In  one  of  the  proclamations  he 
appealed  to  the  array,  and  strove  to  whet  its  enmity  against 
civilians,  by  reminding  it  of  the  defeats  inflicted  upon  the  troops 
in  1830  and  1848.^ 

The  President  wrote  letters  dismissing  the  members  of  the 
Letierfl  dis-  Government  who  were  not  in  the  plot ;  but  lie  did 
kS  Ke  "<'*  '=a"s^  *li^^^  letters  to  be  delivered  until  the  fol- 
Biot.  lowing  morning.    He  also  signed  a  paper  appoini- 

iiig  Morny  to  the  Home  Office. 

The  night  was  advancing.  Some  important  steps  had  been 
HeaitatiDn  st  taken,  but  still,  thoagh  highly  dangerous,  it  was  not 
the  mjsAe.  absolutely  impossible  for  the  plotteTs  to  stop  short. 
They  could  tear  up  the  lettera  which  purported  to  dismiss  the 
Ministei-s,  and  although  they  could  not  hope  to  prevent  the 
disclosures  which  the  printers  would  make  as  soon  as  they 
were  released  from  captivity,  it  was  not  too  late  to  keep  back 
the  words,  and  even  the  general  tenor  of  the  Proclamations. 
But  the  next  steps  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  irrevocable. 

It  is  said  that  at  this  part  of  the  night  the  spii-it  of  some  of 
Fieury  arags  tho  brethren  was  cast  down,  and  that  there  was  one 
tiieni  on.  of  them  who  shrank  from  ferther  action ;  but  Fleu- 

ry,  they  say,  got  into  a  room  alone  with  the  man  who  wanted 
to  hang  back,  and  then  locking  the  door  and  drawing  a  pistol, 
stood  and  threatened  his  agitated  friend  with  instant  death  if 
he  still  refused  to  go  on.^ 

What  is  certain  is  that,  whether  in  hope  or  whether  in  fear, 
Atthi-eeo'ciMk  the  plotters  went  on  with  their  midnight  task.  Tbe 
the  i^n^ter  of  order  from  the  Minister  of  War  was  probably  sign- 
wnrBUBiiitue  ed  bv  half  past  two  in  the  morning,  for  at  three  it 
nun,  was  in  the  hands  of  Magnan.^ 

At  the  same  hour  Maiipas  (assigning  for  pretext  the  expect- 
Maupas's  ac.  ed  arrival  of  foreign  refugees)  caused  a  number  of 
tSinlS^d  Commissaries  to  he  summoned  in  all  liaste  to  the 
•"■esti  Prefecture  of  Police.    At  half  past  three  in  the 

morning  these  men  were  in  attendance ;  Maupas  received  each 

'  GvBiiier  de  Cassnignae,  yol.  ii.  See  also  the  Amuaire  for  1851.  Thislast 
pHblioation  (which  must  be  distingnished  from  the  Aramaire  des  Deiuc  Mondea) 
fdves  nn  account  of  tho  events  of  December,  written  in  a  spirit  favorable  to  the 
Elys^e ;  but  the  Appendix  contains  a  fall  collection  of  official  docnments. 

'  I  have  thought  it  right  to  introduce  this  aceoont  under  a  form,  indicating 
that  it  13  based  on  mere  rumor,  but  I  entert^n  no  doubt  that  the  incident  has 
been  declared  to  be  true  by  one  of  the  two  pei'sons  who  stood  face  to  face  in 
tliat  room.  '  Granier  cle  CiiBSHignae,  vol.  ii. 
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of  them  separately,  and  gave  to  each  distinct  instructions.  It 
was  tlien  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  main  secret  of  the  confed- 
erates passed  into  the  hands  of  a  number  of  subordiuate  agents. 
Durin"  some  hours  of  that  night  every  one  of  those  humble 
Commissaries  had  the  destinies  of  France  in  his  hands;  for  he 
might  either  obey  the  Minister,  and  so  place  his  country  in  the 
power  of  the  Elysee,  or  he  might  obey  the  law,  denounce  the 
plot,  and  bring  its  contrivers  to  trial.  Maupaa  gave  orders  for 
the  seizure  at  the  same  minute  of  the  foremost  Generals  of 
France,  and  several  of  her  leading  Statesmen.  Parties  of  the 
police,  each  under  the  ordei-s  of  a  Commissary,  were  to  be  at 
the  doors  of  the  persons  to  be  ari'ested  some  time  beforehand, 
but  the  seizures  were  not  to  take  place  until  a  quarter  past  six.* 

At  six  o'clock  a  brigade  of  infentry,  under  Forey,  occupied 
Mspcdtion of  the  Quai  d'Orsay;  another  brigade,  under  Dulac, 
tiietmops.  occupied  the  gai-den  of  the  Tuileries;  another  bri- 
gade, under  Cotte,  occupied  the  Place  de  Ja  Concorde ;  and  an- 
other brigade  of  infantry,  under  Cani-obert,  with  a  whole  divi- 
sion of  cavalry,  under  Korte,  and  another  brigade  of  cavalry, 
under  Iteybell,  was  posted  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Elysee.'^ 
It  would  seem  that  the  main  objects  aimed  at  by  those  who 
thus  placed  the  troops  were — not  at  this  moment  to  overawe 
the  whole  of  Paris,  but — rather  to  support  the  operations  of 
Maupas,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  brethren  at  the 
Elys6e  by  keeping  tJiem  close  under  the  shield  of  the  army  as 
long  as  they  remained  in  Paris,  and,  if  such  a  step  should  be- 
come necessary,  by  secnring  and  covering  their  flight. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Maupas's  orders  were  carefully 
obeyed,  for  at  the  appointed  minute,  and  whilst  it  was  still 
dark,  the  designated  liouses  were  entered.  The  most  famous 
ThH  tttitsiB  of  generaJs  of  France  were  seized.  General  Chan gar- 
oen™if^  nier.  General  Bedeau,  General  Lamoricifere,  General 
of  iirominent  Cavaignac,  and  General  Leflo  were  taken  from  their 
stotetmon.  beds,  and  carried  away  through  the  sleeping  city 
and  thrown  into  prison.*  In  the  same  minute  the  like  was  done 
with  some  of  the  chief  members  and  officers  of  the  Assembly, 
and  amongst  others  with  Thiere,  Miot,  Baze,  Colonel  Chan-as, 
Roger  du  Nord,  and  several  of  the  democratic  leaders.  Some 
men  believed  to  be  the  chiefs  of  secret  societies  were  also 
seized.*  The  general  object  of  these  night  arrests  was  that, 
when  morning  broke,  the  army  should  be  without  generals  in- 
clined to  observe  the  law,  that  the  Assembly  should  be  with- 
out the  machinery  for  convoking  it,  and  that  all  the  political 

'  Grnniev  tie  Cass^igii.ic,  i-oi,  ii.  '  Iliid.  '  Ibid.  '  Iliil. 
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pavties  in  the  State  should  bo  paralyzed  by  the  disappeal-ance 
of  their  chiefs.  The  number  of  men  thus  seized  in  the  darli 
it.    Eighteen  of  these  were  members  of  the 


Whilst  it  was  still  dark,  Moray,  escorted  by  a  body  of  in- 
Moi  takffl!  f^"*'T)  ^'^'^^  possession  of  the  Home  OfBoe,  and  pre- 
pmSionof  pared  to  touch  the  springs  of  that  wondrons  ma- 
fiM.^aiie!'"  chinei-y  by  which  a  clerk  can  dictate  to  a  nation. 
giM  to  itao  iM  Already  he  began  to  tell  forty  thousand  eommnnes 
power.  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  sleeping  city  had 

received  the  announcement  of  measures  not  hitherto  disclosed. 

When  the  light  of  the  morning  dawned,  people  saw  the 
Proclamations  on  the  walls,  and  slowly  came  to  hear  that  num- 
bei's  of  the  foremost  men  of  France  had  been  seized  in  the 
night  time,  and  that  every  General  to  whom  the  friends  of  law 
and  order  could  look  for  help  was  lying  in  one  or  other  of  the 
Ken^papera  prisoKS.  The  iicwspapera,  to  which  a  man  might 
seiEeduiid  run  in  order  to  know,  and  know  truly,  what  others 
atopped.  thought  and  intended,  were  all  seized  and  stopped. 

The  gates  of  tlie  Assembly  were  closed  and  guarded,  but  the 
MceUng  of  uio  Deputies,  who  began  to  flock  thither,  found  means 
jsaemiiir.  ^q  eutcr  by  passing  through  one  of  the  official  resi- 
dences which  foi-med  part  of  the  building.  They  had  assem- 
bled in  the  Chamber  in  large  numbers,  and  some  of  them  hav- 
ing caught  Dupin,  their,  reluctant  President,  were  forcing  him 
to  come  and  take  the  chair,  when  a  body  of  infantry  burst  in 
It  u  aiapBraed  and  drove  them  out,  striking  some  of  them  with  the 
hjnoo^B,  butt-ends  of  their  muskets.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  a  number  of  Deputies  who  had  gathered  about  the  side 
entrance  of  the  Assembly  were  rough!^  handled  and  dispersed 
by  a  body  of  light  infantry.  Twelve  Deputies  were  seized  by 
the  soldiers,  and  carried  oiF  prisoners,^ 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  Pi-esident,  accompanied  by 
Tiis  Prffli-  bis  uncle  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  Count  Flahault,' 
jenfa  ride.  ^nd  attended  by  many  general  officers  and  a  nu- 
merous staff,  rode  through  some  of  the  streets  of  Paris.  It 
would  seem  that  his  theatric  bent  had  led  Prince  Louis  to  ex- 
pect from  this  ride  a  kind  of  triumph  upon  which  his  fortunes 
would  hinge,  and  cei-tainly  the  unpopularity  of  the  assembly, 
and  the  suddenness  and  perfection  of  the  blow  which  he  had 
struck  in  the  night  gave  him  f^r  grounds  for  his  hope,  but  he 
was  hardly  aware  of  the  light  in  which  his  personal  pretensions 

'  Gianier da Cassaigiiao, vol. ii.      '  Ln Veril^, ' Eecueil d'Aites Offlciellea.' 
=  I  imagine  that,  before  the  yiifiht  of  the  1st  of  December,  Count  Flahanlt 
had  some  knowleilso  of  ivljat  wfia  going  lo  be  ilono. 
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were  fegarded  by  the  been  laughing  people  of  Paris,  ITie  mo- 
niGTit  when  they  would  cease  to  ase  laughter  against  him  was 
very  near,  but  it  had  not  yet  come.  Moreover,  he  did  not 
bring  himself  to  incur  the  risk  which  was  necessary  for  obtain- 
ing an  acclaim  of  the  people,  for  he  clung  to  the  streets  and 
the  quays  which  were  close  under  the  dominion  of  the  troops. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  reception  he  met  with  seems  to  have  been 
neither  friendly  nor  violently  hostile,  but  chilling,  and  in  a  quiet 
■way  scornful. 

It  seems  that  after  meeting  this  check  his  spirit  suffered  col- 
lapse. Once  a«ain,  though  not  so  hopelessly  as  at  Sti'asbouvg 
and  Boulogne,  he  had  encountered  the  shock  of  the  real  world. 
Andagain,  as  before,  the  shock  felled  him.  Nor  was  it  strange- 
that  be  should  be  abashed  and  desponding :  obeying  his  old 
propensity,  he  had  prepared  and  appointed  for  the  Ansterlitz 
day  a  gi'eat  scenic  greeting  between  himself  on  the  one  Imnd, 
and  on  the  other  a  mighty  nation.  When,  leaving  the  room 
where  all  this  had  been  contrived  and  reheai'sed,  he  came  out 
into  the  free  air,  and  rode  through  street  after  street,  it  became 
every  minute  more  certsun  that  Paris  was  too  busy,  too  gi'ave, 
too  scornful  to  think  of  hailing  him  Emperor ;  nay,  strange  to 
say,  the  people,  being  fastidious  or  careless,  or  imperfectly 
aware  of  what  had  been  done,  refused  to  ^ve  him  even  that, 
wondering  attention  which  seemed  to  be  insured  to  him  by  the 
transactions  of  the  foregoing  night;  and  yet,  there  they  were, 
the  proffered  Ciesar  and  bis  long-prepared  group  of  Captains 
sitting  published  on  the  backs  of  real  horses  with  appropriate 
swords  and  dressy.  Perhaps  what  a  man  in  this  plight  might 
the  most  hate  would  be  the  sun — the  cold  December  sun. 
Prince  louis  rode  home,  and  went  in  out  of  sight. 

Thenceforth,  for  the  most  part,  he  remained  close  shut  up  in 
EociiiBion  nni  ^^^  Elysfie.  There,  in  an  inner  room,  still  decked 
gloom  of  in  red  trowsers,  but  with  his  back  to  the  daylight, 

iTiiicB  Louis.  j.[jgy  g^y  ]jQ  ^^^.  jjgjij^  ^^^^.  ^  fii.epiace  for  hours  and 
hours  togethei",  resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  burying 
his  face  in  bia  hands. 

What  is  better  known  is  that,  in  general,  dniing  this  period 
Meaanrea  for  of  danger,  tidings  were  not  suffered  to  go  to  him 
from'Snnto™  Straight.  It  Seems  that,  either  in  obedience  to  his 
meaaengm.  own  dismal  intellect,  or  else  because  his  associates 
had  determined  to  prevent  him  fi'om  ruining  them  by  bis 
gloom,  he  was  kept  sheltered  from  immediate  contact  with 
alarming  messengers.  It  was  thought  more  wholesome  for 
him  to  hear  what  Peraigny  or  the  more  reaohite  Fleury  might 
think  it  safe  to  tell  him,  than  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  an  aid- 
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de-catnp  fresh  come  from  St.  Amand  or  Magnan,  o 

saiy  full  fraught  with  the  Bcnsations  which  were  shaking  the 

health  of  Maupas. 

Driven  from  their  Chamber,  the  Deputies  assembled  at  the 
Meeting  of  tiie  Mayoralty  of  the  10th  arrondissemeut.  There,  upon 
ca^^l^a-  t^^  motion  of  the  illustrious  Berrjer,  they  resolved 
ing-  that  the  act  of  Louia  Bonaparte  was  a  forfeiture  of 

the  Presidency ;  and  they  directed  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  meet  and  proceed  to  the  judgment  of  the  President 
ita  decrees.  ^"^  ^is  accomplices.  These  resolutions  had  just 
Troopa  ftHMid  been  Yoted,  when  a  battalion  of  the  Chasseurs  de 
hesitnte' to  use  Vincennes  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  Mayoralty, 
'°"^'  and  began  to  ascend  the  etiura.    One  of  the  Vico- 

Presidents  of  the  Assembly  went  out  and  summoned  the  sol- 
diers to  stop,  and  leave  the  Chamber  free.  The  officer  appeal- 
ed to  felt  the  hatefnlness  or  the  danger  of  the  duty  intrusted 
to  him,  and  declaring  that  he  was  only  an  instrument,  he  said 
he  would  refer  for  guidance  to  his  chief.i 

Presently- afterward,  several  battalions  of  the  line,  under  the 
command  of  General  Forey,  came  up  and  surrounded  the  May- 
oralty. The  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes  were  ordered  to  load. 
By-and-by  two  Oommissai-ies  of  Police  came  to  the  door,  and, 
announcing  that  they  had  orders  to  clear  the  hall,  entreated 
the  Assembly  to  yield.  The  Assembly  refused.  A  third  Com- 
missary came,  using  more  imperative  language,  but  he  also 
seems  to  have  shrank  back  when  he  was  made  to  see  the  law- 
lessness of  the  act  which  he  was  attempting.  At  length  an 
writtenorjcra  aid-de^samp  of  General  Magnan  came  with  a  writ- 
w'Sa^UB™  *'^^  order,  directing  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
iiiiii.  battalion  to  clear  the  hall ;  to  do  this,  if  necessary, 

by  force,  and  to  carry  off  to  the  prison  of  Mazas  any  Deputies 
offering  resistance.  By  his  way  of  framing  this  order,  Magnan 
showed  how  he  crouched  under  his  fevorite  shelter,  for  m  it 
he  declared  that  he  acted 'in  consequence  of  the  orders  of  the 
'  Minister  of  War."'  The  number  of  Depiities  present  at  this 
moment  was  two  hundred  and  twenty.  The  whole  Assembly 
Tiie  AsBembi  ■^^^^l'^''^'!  ^^^^  *^^y  resisted,  and  would  yield  to  noth- 
raSocsMjidd  ing  shovt  of  forcc.  In  the  absence  of  Dnpiii,  M. 
The  whoi«°Sl  Benoist  d'Azy  had  been  presiding  over  the  Asaem- 
Bmnbiytaten  bly,  and  both  he  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
Hie  t^^^'Sid  were  now  collared  by  offieei-s  of  police  and  led  out. 
n^i't^dtotiie  The  whole  Assembly  followed,  and,  enfolded  be- 
^^'  tween  files  of  soldiery,  was  marched  through  the 

■  ■  La  Viirite, '  Reeiicil  d'Actcs  OffitieUflK.'  '  Ibid. 
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etreets.  General  Foreyrode  by  the  side  of  the  column.  The 
captive  Assembly  passed  through  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  the 
Rue  St.  Guiliaume,  the  Rue  Nenve  de  I'TJniversit^,  the  Rue  de 
Beauue,  and  finally  into  the  Quai  d'Oreay.  The  spectacle  of 
France  thus  marched  prisoner  through  the  streets  seems  to 
have  piuned  the  people  who  saw  it,  but  the  pain  was  that  of 
men  who,  witnessing  by  chance  some  disagreeable  outrage, 
feel  sorry  that  some  one  else  does  not  prevent  it,  and  then 
pass  on.  The  members  of  the  Assembly,  trusting  too  much  to 
mere  law  and  right,  had  neglected  or  failed  to  provide  that 
there  should  be  a  great  concourse  of  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  hall  where  they  met.  Those  who  saw  this  ending 
ofii-ee  institutions  were  casual  by-standevs,  and  were  gathered, 
it  seems,  in  no  great  numbers.  There  was  no  stoi-m  of  indig- 
nation. In  an  evU  hour  the  Republicans  had  made  it  a  law 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  be  paid  for  their 
services.  This  provision,  as  was  natural,  had  bi-o«ght  the  As- 
sembly into  discredit,  for  it  destroyed  the  ennobling  sentiment 
with  which  a  free  people  is  accustomed  to  regard  its  Parlia- 
ment. The  Paris  workman,  brave  and  warlike,  but  shrewd 
and  somewhat  envious,  compared  the  amount  of  his  day's  earn- 
ing with  the  WE^es  of  the  Deputies,  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
him  that  the  right  cause  to  stand  up  for  was  the  cause  of  men 
who  were  hired  to  be  patriots  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  francs 
a  day.  Still,  by  his  mei'e  taste,  and  his  high  sense  of  the  dif- 
ference between  what  is  becoming  and  what  is  ignoble,  he  was 
inclined  to  feel  hurt  by  the  sight  of  what  he  witnessed.  In 
this  doubtful  temper  the  Paris  workman  stood  watching,  and 
saw  his  country  slide  down  from  out  of  the  rank  of  free  States. 
Tiie  ABBembiy  The  gates  of  the  d'Oreay  barrack  were  opened,  and 
ihe  d^OKnV"  t^^  Assembly  was  inarched  into  the  court.  Then 
imrrcBt.  the  gates  closed  upon  them,' 

It  was  now  only  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  darkness 
was  wanted  to  hide  the  thing  which  was  next  to  he  done,  and 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  kept  pnsoners  all  the  day 
in  the  barrack.  At  half  past  four,  three  Deputies  who  had 
been  absent  came  to  the  barrack  and  caused  themselves  to  be 
made  prisoners  with  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  already 
there;  and  at  half  past  eight  in  the  evening  the  twelve  Depu- 
ties who  had  been  seized  by  the  troops  at  the  house  of  the  As- 
sembly were  brought  to  the  barrack,  so  that  the  number  of 
Deputies  there  imprisoned  was  now  raised  to  five  hundred 
and  thirty-two. 

'  La  Ve'i'ile,  'Eecueil  d'Actes  Officiellffi.' 
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At  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock  at  night  a  large  iiuinbev  of 
the  windowless  Tans  which  are  used  for  the  transport  of  felons 
were  brought  into  the  Court  of  the  barrack,  and  into  these  the 
The  memiKiB  ''^°  hundred  and  thirty-five  members  of  the  As- 
oftbeABwm-  scmbly  Were  thrust.  They  were  carried  off,  some 
M^al^t^  "'^  '^'^  ^^^  P<>''''  of  Mount  Valei-ian,  some  to  the  fortress 
ptiaons  in  fei-  of  Yinccnnes,  and  some  to  the  prison  of  Mazas.  Be- 
ona  vans.  j-^^.^  ^1^^  dawi)  of  the  3rd  of  December  all  the  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Assembly,  and  all  the  foremost  generals 
of  Franco  were  lying  in  prison,  for  now  (besides  Genei'al  Chau- 
garnier,  and  General  Bedeau,  Genei'al  Lamoricifere,  General 
Cavaignac,  and  General  Lefl6,  and  besides  Thiers,  and  Colonel 
Charras,  and  Roger  dn  Nord,  and  Miot,  and  Baze,  and  the  oth- 
ers who  had  been  seized  the  nigbt  before,  and  were  still  held 
fast  in  the  jails)  there  were  in  prison  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  including  amongst 
TheqMiityof  ot^^^i's  of  widc  reuown,  Berryer,  Odillon  Earrot, 
tha  man  im-  BarthSlcmy  St.  Hilaire,  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  Be- 
pnsoarf.  noist  d'Azy,  the  Duo  de  Broglie,  Admiral  Cecile, 

Chambolle,  De  Courcelles,  Dufaure,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne, 
De  Fallonx,  General  Lanriaton,  Oscar  Laiayette,  Laiyuinais, 
Lasteyrie,  the  Duo  de  Lnines,  the  Duo  de  Montebello,  General 
Eadoult-Lafosse,  General  Oudinot,  De  Bemusat,  and  the  wise 
and  gifted  De  Tooqueville.  Amongst  the  men  imprisoned 
there  were  twelve  Statesmen  who  hiid  been  Cabinet  Ministers, 
and  nine  of  these  had  been  chosen  by  the  President  himself.' 

These  were  the  sort  of  men  who  were  within  the  walla  of 
Qnnjityoftha  *^^  pi'isous.  Those  who  threw  them  into  prison 
men  who  im-  were  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  Morny,  Maupas,  and 
pnaonaaiiiem.  g^.  ^niaud,  formerly  Le  Roy,  all  acting  with  the  ad- 
vice  and  consent  of  Fialin  de  Persigny,  and  under  the  propul- 
sion of  Fleury.  It  is  true  that  the  army  was  aiding,  but  it  naa_ 
been  seen  that  Magnan,  who  commanded  it,  had  taken  care  to 
screen  himself  under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and  in 
the  event  of  hia  being  brought  to  trial  he  would  no  doubt  htr 
bor  to  show  that  in  doing  as  he  did,  and  in  effecting  the  mid- 
night seizure  and  imprisonment  of  his  country's  greattet  com- 
manders he  was  an  instrument,  and  not  a  contriver. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  the  duty  of  taking  cognisance 
sitiingof  the  of  offenses  against  the  Constitution  waa  cast  upon 
sapremecoutb,  tjje  Supreme  Court.    The  Court  was  sitting,  when 

'  The  facts  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph  are  not,  I  believe,  contiv)- 
verted  in  any  impoi'lant  point,  bnt  the  most  auttiovllativo  and  Biiccinct  ac- 
count of  wliat  passed  will  be  found  in  the  woll-inown  letter  of  M.  dcTooquo- 
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The  Judges  ^"  avmed  force  entered  the  hall,  and  the  Judges 
fordbiydriTcn  wei'c  dviveii  from  the  bench,  but  not  until  they  had 
from  the  bench,  j^g^g  a  judicial  ofder  for  the  impeaohment  of  the 
President.  Before  the  Judges  were  thrust  down  they  adjourn- 
ed the  Court  to  a  day  'to  be  named  hereafter,'  and  they  had 
the  spirit  to  order  a  notice  of  the  impeachment  to  be  served 
npon  the  President  at  the  ElysSe.^  If  the  process-server  en- 
countered Colonel  Fleury  at  the  Elys^e,  he  would  soon  find 
that  Fleury  was  not  the  man  who  would  suffer  his  gloomy 
master  to  be  depressed  by  the  sight  of  a  man  with  an  ugly 
summons  from  a  Court  of  Law. 

The  ancient  courage  of  the  Parisians  had  accustomed  them 
ciicumatanoM  to  the  thought  of  encountering  wrong  by  an  anned 
odlft'iip'S^ir'  resistance;  but  there  were  many  causes  which  ren- 
dent  10  rcBort  dcred  it  unwise  for  them  at  that  moment  to  appeal 
5Sr'tKi"drfe^  to  force.  The  events  of  1848,  and  the  doctrines  of 
otuieiaH-a.  the  Sect  called  Socialists,  had  filled  men's  minds 
■with  terror.  People  who  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  for 
months  and  months  together  in  actual  feai-  for  their  lives  and 
for  their  goods,  were  brought  down  into  a  condition  of  mind 
which  made  them  willing  to  side  with  any  executive  govern- 
ment however  lawless,  against  any  kind  of  msurrection  howev- 
er righteous.  Moreover,  the  feeling  of  contempt  with  which 
the  President  had  been  regarded  was  not  immediately  changed 
by  the  events  of  the  2nd  of  December.  It  was  effectually 
changed,  as  wiil  be  seen,  by  the  cai-nage  of  the  4th ;  but  before 
the  aAernoonof  that  day,  the  very  extravagance  of  the  outrage 
which  had  been  perpetrated  so  reminded  men  of  the  invasion 
of  Straabom'g  and  the  grotesque  descent  upon  Boulogne,  that 
during  the-  fifty-four  iioura  which  followed  upon  the  dawn  of 
the  2nd,  the  indignation  of  the  public  was  weakened  by  its 
.sense  of  the  ridiculous.  The  contemptuoua  cry  oi''  Soulouque !' 
indicated  that  Paris  was  comparing  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  ne- 
gro Emperor  who  had  travestied  the  achievements  of  the  First 
Bonapai-te ;  and  there  were  many  to  whom  it  seemed  that  his 
mimiciy  of  the  J  8th  Brumaire  belonged  to  exactly  the  same 
class  of  enterprises  as  his  mimici-y  of  the  return  from  Elba, 
Plainly  the  difference  was,  that  this  time,  instead  of  having 
only  a  few  dresses  and  counterfeit  flags,  he  commanded  the  re- 
sources of  the  most  powerful  executive  government  in  the 
world,  but  still  there  was  a  somewhat  wide-spread  belief  that 
the  President  was  tumbling  as  fast  as  was  necessary,  and  would 
soon  be  defeated  and  punished.    Besides,  by  the  contrivance 

'  'BiilIeliiiFran^ais.' 
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already  described,  the  plotters  bad  paralyzed  tlie  National 
Guard.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the  great  body  of  the 
working  men  did  not  conceive  themselves  to  be  hurt  by  what 
liad  been  done.  Universal  suffrage,  and  the  immediate  privi- 
lege of  choosing  a  dictator  for  France,  were  offerings  well  fit- 
ted to  win  over  many  bonest  though  credulous  laborers,  and 
the  baser  sort,  whose  vice  is  envy,  were  gratified  by  what  had 
been  done,  for  they  loved  to  see  the  kind  of  inversion  which 
was  implied  in  the  fact,  that  men  like  Lainorici&re,  and  Bedeau, 
and  Cavaignac,  like  De  Luioes,Iike  De  Toequeville,  and  the 
Duo  de  Broglie,  could  be  shut  up  in  a  jail  or  thrown  into  a  fel- 
on's van  by  persons  like  Morny,  and  Maupas,  and  St.Amand, 
formerly  Le  Roy.  Thus  there  was  no  sufficing  matei-ial  for 
the  immediate  formation  of  insurgent  forces  in  Paris.  The 
rich  and  the  middle  classes  were  indignant,  but  they  had  a  hor- 
ror of  insurrection ;  and  the  poor  had  less  dread  of  insurrec- 
tion, bat  then  they  were  not  indignant.  It  is  known  moreover 
that  for  the  moment  there  was  no  fighting  power  in  Paris. 
Palis  has  generally  abounded  in  warlike  and  daring  men,  who 
love  fighting  for  fighting's  sake ;  but  for  the  time,  Siis  portion 
of  the  Fi'Cnch  community  had  been  croshed  by  the  result  of 
the  gi'eat  street-battle  of  June,  1848,  and  the  seizures  and  ban- 
ishments which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents.  The 
men  of  the  barricades  had  been  stripped  of  their  arms,  deprived 
of  their  leaders,  and  so  thinned  in  numbers  as  to  he  unequal  to 
any  serious  confiiet,  and  their  helplessness  was  completed  by 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  street  captains  and  the  chiefs 
of  secret  societies,  who  had  been  seized  in  the  night  between 
the  1st  and  2nd  of  December. 

Still,  there  was  a  remnant  of  the  old  insurrectionaiy  forces 
Tiio  Commit-  'whicli  was  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  thi-ow- 
teoofKeafst.  ing  up  a  few  barricades,  and  there  was,  besides,  a 
"°""  small  number  of  men  who  were  impelled  in  the 

same  direction  by  motives  of  a  different  and  almost  opposite 
kind.  These  last  were  men  too  brave,  too  proud,  too  faithful 
in  their  love  of  right  and  freedom  to  be  capable  of  acq^uiescing 
for  even  a  week  in  the  ti-ansactions  of  the  December  night. 
The  foremost  of  these  was  the  iliustrions  Victor  Hugo.  He 
and  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  Assembly  who  had  es- 
caped seiz ore,  formed  themselves  into  a  Committee  of  Resist- 
ance, with  a  view  to  assert  by  arms  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 
This  step  they  took  on  the  2nd  of  December. 

Several  members  of 'the  Assembly  went  into  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  and  strove  to  raise  the  people.  These  deputies 
were  Schffilchcr,  Baudin,  Aubry,  Duval,  Cfiaix,  MaJardier,  and 
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Atieoipted  (le  Flotte,  and  they  were  vigorously  aupported  by 
S^brarg'st  Cournet,  whose  residence  became  theiv  head-<]^uar- 
Antaine.  ters,  and  by  Xavier  Durrieu,  Kesler,  Ruin,  Lemaitre, 

Wabripoo,  Le  Jeune,  and  other  men  connected  with  the  dem- 
ocratic press.  More,  it  would  seem,  by  their  personal  energy 
than  by  the  aid  of  the  people,  these  men  threw  up  a  slight 
The  tatcioade  barricade  at  the  conier  of  the  Rue  St.  Marguerite, 
oftheifuost.  Against  this  there  marched  a  battalion  of  the  19th 
MaiBiiH-iie.  Jtegiment ;  and  then  there  occurred  a  scene  which 
may  make  one  smile  for  a  moment,  and  may  then  almost  force 
one  to  admire  the  touching  pedantry  of  brave  men,  who 
imagined  that,  without  policy  or  warlike  means,  they  could  be 
strong  with  the  mere  strength  of  the  law.  Laying  aside  their 
fire-arms,  and  throwing  across  their  shoulders  scarfs  which 
marked  them  aa  Representatives  of  the  People,  the  Deputies 
ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the  "barricade,  and  one  of  them, 
Charles  Bandin,  held  ready  in  his  hand  the  book  of  the  Con- 
stitution. When  the  head  of  the  column  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  barricade,  it  was  halted.  For  some  moments 
there  was  silence.  Law  and  Force  had  met.  On  tho  one  side 
was  the  Code  democratic,  which  France  had  declared  to  be 

Serpetual ;  on  the  other  a  battalion  of  the  line.  Charles  Bau- 
tn,  pointing  to  his  book,  began  to  show  what  he  held  to  be 
the  dear  duty  of  the  battalion;  but  the  whole  basis  of  his  ar- 
gument was  an  assumption  that  the  law  ought  to  be  obeyed ; 
and  it  seems  that  the  officer  in  command  refused  to  concede 
what  logicians  call  the 'major  premiss,' for,  instead  of  accept- 
ing its  necessary  consequence,  he  gave  an  impatient  sign.  Sud- 
denly the  muskets  of  the  front  rank  men  came  down,  came  up, 
came  level ;  and  in  another  instant  their  fire  pelted  straight 
into  the  group  of  the  scarfed  Deputies.  Baudm  fell  dead,  his 
head  being  shattered  by  more  than  one  ball.  One  other  was 
killed  by  the  volley,  several  more  were  wounded. .  The  book 
of  the  Constitution  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  defenders 
of  the  law  recurred  to  their  fire-arms.  They  shot  the  officer 
who  had  caused  the  death  of  their  comrade  and  questioned 
their  major  premiss.  There  was  a  fight  of  the  Homeric  sort 
for  the  body  of  Charles  Bandin.  The  battalion  won  it.  Four 
soldiers  carried  it  off.^  Plainly  this  attempted  insurrection  in 
the  Faubonrg  St.  Antoine  was  without  the  support  of  the  mul- 
titude.    It  died  out. 

The  Committee  of  Resistance  now  caused  barricades  to  be 
thrown  up  in  that  mass  of  streets  between  the  Hotel  de  Villo 

'  Xaviei'  Diinicu,  ]>p.  23,  24. 
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Bmricaaea  in  aid  the  Boulevard,  which  is  the  accnstomed  centre 
centmi  pbiIs.  ^f  j^n  insuvrectioo  in  Pavis;  but  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  occupy  the  houses,  and  therefore  the  troops 
passed  through  the  streets  without  danger,  and  easily  took 
eveiy  barricade  which  they  encountered.  When  the  troops 
retired,  the  barricades  again  sprang  up,  but  only  to  be  ag^n 
taken.  This  state  of  things  continued  during  part  of  the  3rd 
of  December ;  but  afterward  the  efforts  of  the  troops  were  re- 
laxed, and  during  the  night,  and  the  whole  forenoon  of  the  next 
day,  the  formation  of  barricades  in  the  centre  of  Pans  was  al- 
lowed to  go  on  without  encountering  serious  interruption. ^ 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ot  the  4th,  the  condition  of 
stale  of  Pnria  P^iris  was  this : — The  mass  of  streets  which  Jiea  be- 
Ri  a  o'ciooic  on  tween  the  Boulevard  and  the  neighborhood  of  the 
.ihe4UiofDec  jj^j^^j  ^^  yjn^  ^^  barricaded,  and  held  without 
combating  by  the  insurgents ;  but  the  rest  of  the  city  was  free 
from  grave  disturbance.  The  army  was  impending.  It  was 
nearly  forty-eight  thousand  strong,^  and  comprised  a  force  of 
all  arms,  including  cavalry,  infantry,  ai-tillery,  engineers,  and 
AitHudB  of  lbs  geudai'mes.  Large  bodies  of  infantry  wei-e  so  post- 
twopa.  gj  jiia(  brigades  advancing  from  all  the  quartei-s  of 

the  compass  could  simultaneously  converge  upon  the  ban-icaded 
district.  Besides  that,  by  the  means  already  shown,  the  troops 
had  beeu  wrought  into  a  feeling  of  hatred  against  the  people 
of  Paris ;  they  had  clearly  been  made  to  understand  that  they 
were  to  allow  no  consideration  for  by-standers  to  interfere  with 
their  fire,  that  they  were  to  give  no  quailier,  and  that  they  were 
to  put  to  death  not  only  the  combatants  whom  they  might  see 
in  arms  against  them,  but  those  also  who,  without  having  been 
seen  in  the  act,  might  nevertheless  be  deemed  to  have  taken 
part  agmnst  them.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  duty — 
the  judicial  duty — of  bringing  people  within  this  last  category 
was  cast  upon  raging  soldiers,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  army  of 
Paris  was  brought  into  the  streets  with  instnictions  well  fitted 
to  bring  about  the  events  which  marked  the  afternoon  of  the 
4th  of  December,*  For  reasons  which  then  remained  un- 
known, the  troops  were  abstaining  from  action,  and  there  was 
a  good  distance  between  the  heads  of  the  columns  and  the  out- 
posts of  the  insurgents. 

It  is  plain  that,  either  because  of  hie  own  hesitation,  or  bo- 
Hesiunion  ot  cause  of  the  hesitation  of  the  President,  or  M.St. 
Magum.         Arnaud,  the  General  in  command  of  the  ai'my  was 

'  Magnan's  Dispatch,  Moidteur.  '  47,928. 

'  My  knowleflge  as  to  what  the  Iroops  ware  mLLiIo  to  nndci-stiind  is  derived 
from  a.  source  liij^lily  fnvornble  to  the  Elysee. 
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hanging  back ;'  and  in  truth,  though  the  mere  physical  task 
which  he  had  to  pei-form  was  a  slight  one,  Magpan  could  not 
hut  see  that  politicaDy  he  had  got  into  danger.  The  mechan- 
ical arrangements  of  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  December  had  met 
with  a  success  which  was  wondrously  complete;  but  in  other 
respects  the  enterprise  of  the  Elysian  brethren  seemed  to  be 
failing,  for  no  one  of  mark  and  character  had  come  forward  to 
iBproijiiUe  abet  the  President.  Thei'e  were  many  lovers  of 
grouiids.  order  and  tranquillity  who  wished  the  President  to 

succeed  in  overthrowing  the  Constitution,  or  giving  it  the 
needful  wrench,  but  they  had  assumed  that  he  would  not  en- 
gage in  any  entei-prise  of  this  soit  without  the  support  of  some 
at  least  of  the  Statesmen  who  were  the  known  cliampions  of 
the  cause  of  order.  Those  whoso  views  had  lain  in  this  direc- 
tion wei'e  shocked  out  of  their  hopes  when,  on  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember, they  came  to  find  that  all  the  honored  defenders  of 
AppHaaiter-  ^^^  cause  of  Order  had  been  thrown  into  prisoD,  and 
mr  ottue  plot-  that  the  persons  who  were  sheltering  tlie  President 
rfUi'eu''™n™'  ^y  their  concurrence  and  their  moral  sanction  were 
ttnuea  iaoia-  Morny  and  Maupas  or  de  Maupas,  and  St.  Amaud, 
"^  formerly  Le  Roy.    The  list  of  the  Ministry,  which 

v/as  published  on  the  following  day,  contained  no  name  held 
in  honor ;  and  the  plotters  of  the  Elys6e,  terrified,  as  it  seems,  at 
the  state  of  isolation  in  which  they  were  placed,  resorted  to  a 
stmtngem  at  curious  Stratagem.  They  formed  what  they  called 
"^l^liSive  ^ '  Consultative  Commission,'  and  promulgated  a  de- 
oommiBdoB.'  cree  which  purported  to  appoint  as  members  of  the 
body,  not  only  most  of  the  plotters  themselves,  and  others 
whose  services  they  coulcF  command,  but  also  some  eighty 
other  men  who  were  eminent  for  their  character  and  station.^ 
In  so  far  as  it  represented  these  eighty  men  to  be  members  of 
the  Commission,  the  decree  was  a  counterfeit.  One  after  an- 
other the  men  with  the  lionored  names  repudiated  the  notion 
that  they  had  consented  to  go  and  'consult'  with  Lonis  Bona- 
parte, and  Morny,  and  Fletiry,  and  Maupas,  and  St.  Arnaud, 
formerly  Le  Roy.*    The  Elys^e  derived  gi-eat  advantages  from 

'  Magnnu,  in  his  dispatch,  accounts  foi'  his  delay  in  words  \Yhioh  tend  to 
jnatify  tbe  conclnsion  of  these  who  believe  that  tho  opportanity  of  inflieting 
slanght^r  on  the  people  of  Paris  was  delibei'ately  sought  for  and  prepared ; 
Lnt  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  for  snch  an  object  a  French  General 
would  thcow  away  the  first  seven  hours  of  a  short  Decembei'  day,  and  there- 
fore, so  far  as  concerns  liis  motives,  I  reject  Magnan's  statement.  I  consid- 
er that  (he  disclosures  made  befoi'e  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  1840,  give  me 
a  right  to  use  my  own  judgment  in  determining  the  weight  which  is  due  to 
this  person's  assertions.  '  Anamire,  Appendix. 

'  Their  letters  to  this  effect  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Eng.  journals. 
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this  stratagem,  because  for  many  precious  boure,  and  even 
days,  it  kept  tbe  country  from  knowing  what  was  the  number 
ana  what  was  the  quality  of  the  persons  who  were  really  abet- 
ting the  President;  but  Magnaii  of  course  knew  the  trath, 
and  when  he  found,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  December, 
that  even  the  complete  success  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
foregoing  Tuesday  had  not  been  hitherto  puissant  enough  to 
bring  to  the  E!ys6e  the  support  of  men  of  weight  and  charac- 
ter, he  had  grounds  for  the  alarm  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  inaction. 

For,  regarded  in  connection  with  the  stato  of  isolation  in 
which  the  plotters  still  remaned,  the  insurrection,  feeble  as  it 
was,  became  a  source  of  grave  danger  to  the  General  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops.  It  would  have  been  no  new  thing  to 
have  to  act  against  insurgents  in  vindication  of  the  law,  and 
under  the  orders  of  what  had  been  commonly  called  a  '  Gov- 
eiTiment;'  but  this  time  the  law  was  on  the  side  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  knot  of  men  who  had  got  the  control  of  the  of- 
hces  of  the  State  were  not  so  circumstanced  in  point  of  repute 
as  to  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  legal  authority  by 
the  weight  of  their  personal  character.  Therefore  it  was  nat- 
ural for  Magnan,  notwithstanding  his  cherished  order  from 
the  Minister-  of  War,  to  think  a  good  deal  of  what  might  hap- 
pen to  him  if  perchancBj  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
taking  upon  his  hands  the  blood  of  the  Parisians,  the  plot  of 
which  he  was  the  insti-ument  should  after  all  break  down  for 
want  of  support  from  men  known  and  honored  as  Statesmen. 

But  at  length  perhaps  it  was  effectually  explained  to  Mag- 
M!«iiftiittt  "^"  *''*''  ■''^  '""st  stand  or  fall  with  those  to  whom 
length  resolves  he  was  HOW  committed,  and  that,  although  he 
''"""*'  thought  to  keep  himself  under  the  shelter  of  the 

'order  of  the  Minister  of  War,' the  testimony  of  any  one  out 
of  the  twenty  Generals  who  met  him  on  the  2Tth  of  Novem- 
ber would  suffice  to  bring  him  into  nearly  the  same  plight  as 
any  of  tbe  avowed  plottei-e.  A  judicious  application  of  this 
kind  of  torture  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  Colonel  Fieury 
to  show  even  the  hilt  of  his  pistol.  At  all  events,  Magnan 
now  at  last  consented  to  act  against  the  insurrection.  He 
had  thrown  away  the  whole  of  the  morning  and  the  better 
part  of  the  afternoon,  and  this  on  a  short  December  day;  but 
at  two  o'clock  the  troops  were  ordered  to  advance,  and  by 
three  all  the  beads  of  columns  which  were  converging  upon 
the  insuiTection  fi-om  different  points  were  almost  close  to  the 
several  barricades  upon  which  they  had  marched. 

The  advance  post  of  the  insurgents,  at  its  noitli  western  ex- 
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Point  of  con-  tremity,  was  covered  by  a  smal!  barricade,  which 
tttct  between  crosseu  the  Bouievai'd  at  a  point  close  to  the  Gym- 
oceu^"]^  uase  Theatre.  Some  twenty  men,  with  weapons 
tbo  troops  u!^  and  a  drum  taken  in  part  from  the  '  property  room' 
by'tiie  insur-  of  the  theati'c,  wer6  behind  this  rampart,  and  a 
B«'"^  small  fiag,  which  the  insurgents  chanced  to  find, 

was  planted  on  the  top  of  the  ban-icade,' 

Facing  this  little  barricade,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  hrmdred 
Stets  of  ibB  ^"^  ^^y  yards,  was  the  head  of  the  vMt  column  of 
Bouiesatdnt  troops  wliich  HOW  occupied  the  whole  of  the  west- 
tbroeo-ciwA.  ^^.^  Boulevard,  and  a  couple  of  field-pieces  stood 
pointed  toward  the  barricade.  In  the  nentral  space  between 
the  ban'icade  and  the  head  of  the  column  the  shops  and  almost 
all  tho  windows  were  dosed,  but  numbers  of  spectators,  in- 
cluding many  women,  crowded  the  foot-pavement.  These 
gazers  were  obviously  incurring  the  risk  of  receiving  stray 
shots.  But  westward  of  the  point  occupied  by  the  head  of 
the  column  the  state  of  the  Boulevards  was  different.  From 
that  point  home  to  the  Madeleine  the  whole  carriage-way  was 
occupied  by  troops ;  the  infantry  was  drawn  up  in  subdivisions 
at  quM'ter  distance.  Along  this  part  of  the  gay  and  glittering 
Boulevard  the  windows,  the  balconi^  and  the  foot-pavements 
were  crowded  with  men  and  women  who  were  gaiiing  at  the 
military  display.  These  gazers  had  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  incurred  any  danger,  for  they  could  see  no  one  with 
whom  the  array  wonld  have  to  contend.  It  is  true  that  no- 
tices had  been  placed  upon  the  walls  recommending  people 
not  to  encumber  the  streets,  and  warning  them  that  they 
would  be  liable  to  be  dispersed  by  the  troops  without  being 
summoned ;  but,  of  course,  those  who  had  chanced  to  see  this 
announcement  natui-ally  imamned  that  it  was  a  menace  ad- 
dressed to  riotous  crowds  which  might  be  pressing  upon  the 
troops  in  a  hostile  way.  Hot  one  man  could  have  react  it  as  a 
sentence  of  sudden  death  agaiust  peaceful  spectators. 

At  three  o'clock  one  of  the  field-pieces  ranged  in  front  of 
the  column  was  fired  at  the  little  barricade  near  tho  Gymnase. 
The  shot  went  high  over  the  mark.  The  troops  at  the  head 
of  the  column  sent  a  few  musket-shots  in  the  direction  of  the 
barricade,  and  there  was  a  slight  attempt  at  reply,  but  no  one 
on   either  side  was  wounded ;  and  the  engagement,  if  so  it 

'  The  grenthan'ieadein  tliisdisti'lotwas  tlie  one  whicli  crossed  tha  Boule- 
vard diagODBlly  near  tlie  Porte  St.  Denis.  It  is  not  noticed  in  the  text,  be- 
cause the  object  here  ie — not  to  describe  in  detail  the  preparations  of  the  in. 
sargents — bnt  merely  to  sliow  the  state  of  tho  Boulevard  at  Che  point  where 
their  m^vancod  post  faced  the  troops. 
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could  be  called,  was  so  laDguid  and  harmless  tbat  even  the 
gazers  wlio  etood  on  the  foot-pavement  between  the  troops 
and  the  barricade  were  not  deterred  from  remtuning  where 
tbey  were.  And,  with  regard  to  the  spectators  ferther  west, 
there  was  nothing  that  tended  to  cause  them  alarm,  for  they 
could  see  no  one  who  was  in  antagonism  with  the  troops.  So, 
along  the  whole  Boulevard,  from  the  Madeleine  to  near  the 
Rue  du  Sentier,  the  foot-pavements,  the  ■windows,  and  the  bal- 
conies still  remained  crowded  with  men,  and  women,  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  from  near  the  Rne  du  Sentier  to  the  little  barricade 
at  the  Gymnase,  spectators  still  lined  the  foot-pavement,  bat 
in  that  last  part  01  the  Boulevard  the  windows  were  closed. ^ 

According  to  some,  a  shot  was  fired  from  a  window  or  a 
Themnaancre  house-top  near  the  Ruedu  Sentier.  This  is  denied 
ottJioBoHie-  by  others,  and  one  witness  declares  that  the  first 
"^'  shot  came  from  a  soldier  near  the  centre  of  one  of 

the  battalions,  who  fired  straight  up  into  the  air ;  but  what 
followed  was  this:  the  troops  at  the  head  of  the  column  faced 
about  to  the  south  and  opened  fire.  Some  of  the  soldiery  fired 
point-blank  into  the  mass  of  spectatora  who  stood  gazing  upon 
them  from  the  foot-pavement,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  fired 
up  at  the  gay  crowded  windows  and  balooniea.^  The  officers 
.  in  genei'al  did  not  order  the  firing,  but  seemingly  they  were 
agitated  in  the  same  way  as  the  men  of  the  rank  and  file,  for 
such  of  them  as  could  bo  seen  from  a  balcony  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  Montmartre  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  all  that  the  sol- 
diery did.^ 

The  impulse  which  had  thus  come  upon  the  soldiery  near 
the  head  of  the  column  was  a  motive  akin  to  panic,  for  it  was 
earned  by  swift  contagion  from  man  to  man,  till  it  ran  west- 
ward from  the  Boulevard  Bonne  NouveBe  into  the  Boulevard 
Poissonifere,  and  gained  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  and  ran 
swiftly  through  its  whole  length,  and  entered  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens.  Thus,  by  a  movement  in  the  nature  of  that  which 
tacticians  describe  as  '  convereion,'  a  column  of  some  sixteen 
thousand  men  facing  eastward  toward  St.  Denis  was  suddenly 
formed,  as  it  were,  into  an  order  of  battle  fronting  southward, 
and  busily  firing  into  the  crowd  which  lined  the  foot-pave- 
ment, and  upon  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  stood  at 
the  balconies  and  windows  on  that  side  of  the  Boulevard.* 
What  made  the  fire  at  the  houses  the  more  deadly  was  that, 

'  What  I  Bay  as  to  the  stata  of  the  Boulevard  at  this  time  is  taten  from 
inany  concwrreni  nuthoritjes,  but  Captain  Jesse'i 
most  clear  and  satisfactory  so  far  as  coiiceins  wl 
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even  after  it  had  begun  at  the  eastern  pait  of  the  Bouievard 
Montmartre,  people  standing  at  the  balconies  and  windows 
tai'ther  west  could  not  see  or  believe  that  the  troops  were  real- 
ly firing  in  at  the  windows  with  ball  cartridge,  and  they  re- 
mained in  the  front  rooms,  and  even  continued  standing  at  the 
windows,  until  a  volley  came  crashing  in.  At  one  of  the  win- 
dows there  stood  a  youn^  Russian  noble  with  his  sister  at  his 
side.  Suddenly  tliey  received  the  fire  of  the  soldiery,  and  both 
of  them  were  wounded  with  musket-shots.  An  Engiiaii  sur- 
geon who  had  been  gazing  from  another  window  in  the  same 
house  had  the  fortune  to  stand  unscathed ;  and  when  he  began 
to  give  his  care  to  the  wounded  brother  and  sister,  he  was  so 
touched,  he  says,  by  their  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  the  love 
they  seemed  to  bear  the  one  for  the  other,  that  more  than  ever 
before  in  all  his  life  he  prized  his  power  of  warding  off  death. 

Of  the  people  on  the  foot-pavement  who  were  not  struck 
down  at  first,  some  rnshed  and  strove  to  find  a  shelter,  or  even 
a  half-shelter,  at  any  spot  witliin  reach.  Others  tried  to  crawl 
away  on  their  hands  and  knees;  for  they  hoped  that  perhaps 
the  balls  might  fly  over  them.  The  impulse  to  shoot  people 
had  been  sadden,  bat  was  not  momentary.  The  soldiers  load- 
ed and  reloaded  with  a  strange  industry,  and  made  haste  to 
kill  and  kill,  as  though  their  lives  depended  upon  the  quantity . 
of  the  slaughter  they  could  get  through  in  some  given  period 
of  time. 

When  there  was  no  longer  a  crowd  to  fire  into,  the  soldiera 
would  sum  carefully  at  any  angle  fugitive  who  was  trying  to 
effect  his  escape,  and  if  a  man  tried  to  save  himself  by  coming 
close  up  to  the  troops  and  asking  for  mercy,  the  soldiers  would 
force  or  persuade  the  suppliant  to  keep  off,  and  hasten  away, 
and  then  if  they  conld,  they  killed  him  running.  This  slaughter 
of  unarmed  men  and  women  was  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes.  It  chanced  that  amongst  the  persons 
standing  at  the  balconies,  near  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Mont- 
martre, there  was  an  English  officer ;  and,  because  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  stood,  the  professional  knowledge  which 
guided  his  observation,  the  composure  with  which  he  was  able 
to  see  and  to  describe,  and  the  more  than  common  responsi- 
bility which  attaches  upon  a  militaiy  narratoi",  it  is  probable 
that  his  testimony  will  be  always  appealed  to  by  historians 
who  shall  seek  to  give  a  truthful  account  of  the  founding  of 
the  Second  French  Empire. 

At  the  moment  when  the  firing  began,  this  officer  was  look- 
ing upon  the  military  display  with  his  wife  at  his  side,  and 
was  so  placed,  that  if  he  looked  eastwai-d,  he  could  carry  bia 
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eye  aloDg  the  Boulevard  for  a  distance  of  about  800  yards,  and 
see  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  column,  and  if  he  looked  westward 
be  could  see  to  the  point  where  the  Boulevard  Montmartre 
runs  into  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  This  is  what  ho  writes: 
I  went  to  the  balcony  at  which  my  wife  was  standing,  and 
remained  there  watching  the  troops.  The  whole  Boulevard, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  crowded  with  them,  princi- 
pally infantry  in  subdivisions  at  quarter  distance,  with  here 
and  there  a  batch  of  twelve-pounders  and  howitzers,  some  of 
which  occupied  the  rising  ground  of  the  Boulevard  Poisson- 
iere.  The  officers  were  smoking  their  cigars.  The  windows 
were  crowded  with  people,  principally  women,  tradesmien, 
servants,  and  children,  or,  like  onvselvea,  the  occupants  of 
apartments.  Suddenly,  as  I  was  intently  looking,  with  my 
glass  at  the  troops  in  the  distance  eastward,  a  few  musket- 
shots  were  fired  at  the  head  of  the  column,  which  consisted 
of  about  3000  men.  In  a  few  moments  it  spread,  and  after 
hanging  a  little  came  down  the  Boulevard  in  a  waving  sheet 
of  flame.  So  regular,  however,  was  the  fire,  that  at  first  I 
thought  it  was  a  feu  de  joie  for  some  baiTicade  taken  in  ad- 
vance, or  to  signal  their  position  to  some  other  division ;  and 
it  was  not  till  it  came  within  fifty  yards  of  me  that  I  recog- 
nized the  sharp  ringing  report  of  ball  cartridge ;  bat  even  then 
I  could  scarcely  believe  tlie  evidence  of  my  ears,  for  as  to  my 
eyes  I  could  not  discover  any  enemy  to  fire  at ;  and  I  contin- 
ued looking  at  the  men  until  the  compsmy  below  me  were 
actually  raising  their  firelocks,  and  one  vagabond  sharper 
than  the  rest — a  mere  lad  without  whisker  or  mustache — 
had  covered  me.  In  an  instant  I  dashed  my  wife,  who  had 
just  stepped  back,  against  the  pier  between  the  windows, 
when  a  shot  struck  tie  ceiling  immediately  over  our  heads, 
and  covered  us  with  dust  and  broken  plaster.  In  a  second 
after  I  placed  her  upon  the  floor,  and  in  another,  a  volley 
came  against  the  whole  front  of  the  house,  the  balcony,  and 
windows ;  one  shot  broke  the  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece, 
another  the  shade  of  the  clock;  every  pane  of  glass  but  one 
was  smashed,  the  curt^ns  and  window-frames  cut ;  the  room, 
in  short,  was  riddled.  The  iron  balcony,  though  rather  low, 
was  a  great  protection ;  still  fire-balls  entered  the  room,  and 
in  the  pause  for  reloading  I  drew  my  wife  to  the  door,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  back  rooms  of  the  house.  The  rattle  of 
musketi^y  was  incessant  tor  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  this ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  guns  were  unlim- 
bered  and  pointed  at  the  "Magasin"  of  M.  Sallandrouze,  five 
houses  on  our  right.     What  the  object  or  meaning  of  all  this 
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'miglit  be  was  a  perfect  enigma  to  every  individual  in  the 
'  house,  French  or  foreigners.  Some  thought  the  troops  had 
'  turned  round  and  joined  the  Reds ;  others  suggested  that 
'  they  must  have  been  fired  upon  somewhere,  though  they  cer- 
.'  tainly  had  not  from  our  house  or  any  other  on  the  Boulevard 
'  Montmarti-e,  or  we  must  have  seen  it  from  the  balcony,  .  ,  , 
'This  wanton  fusillade  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  panic, 
'lest  the  windows  should  have  been  lined  with  concealed  en- 
'emies,  and  they  wanted  to  secure  their  skins  by  the  first  fire, 
'  ov  else  it  was  a  sanguinary  impulse.  .  .  .  The  men,  as  I  have 
'  already  stated,  fired  volley  upon  volley  for  more  than  a  quav- 
'  ter  of  an  hour  without  any  return ;  they  shot  down  many  of 
'  the  unhappy  individuals  who  remained  on  the  Boulevard  and 
'could  not  obtain  an  entrance  into  any  house;  some  persons 
'  were  killed  close  to  our  door.''  The  like  of  what  was  calmly 
seen  by  this  English  ofiicer  was  seen  with  frenzied  horror  by 
thousands  of  French  men  and  women. 

If  the  oifioers  in  general  abstained  from  ordering  the  slaugh- 
ter, Colonel  Rochefort  did  not  follow  their  example.  He  was 
an  ofiicer  in  the  Lancers,  and  he  had  already  done  execution 
with  his  horsemen  amongst  the  chairs  and  the  idlers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tortoni'e,  but  afterward  imagining  a  shot  to 
liave  been  fired  from  a  part  of  the  Boulevard  occupied  by  in- 
fantry, he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  which  made 
a  charge  upon  the  crowd ;  and  the  militair  historian  of  these 
events  relates  with  triumph  that  about  thirty  coi-paes,  almost 
all  of  them  in  the  clothes  of  gentlemen,  were  the  trophies  of 
this  exploit.'*  Along  a  distance  of  a  thousand  yards,  going  east- 
ward from  the  Rue  Richelieu,  the  dead  bodies  were  strewed 
upon  the  foot-pavement  of  the  Boulevard,  but  at  several  spots 
tliey  lay  in  heaps.  Some  of  the  people  mortally  struck  would 
be  able  to  stagger  blindly  for  a  pace  or  two  until  they  were 
tripped  up  by  a  corpse,  and  this  perhaps  is  why  a  large  pro- 
portion oftbebodi^  lay  heaped  one  on  the  other.  Before  one 
shop-front  they  counted  thirty-three  corpses.  By  the  peace- 
ful little  nook  or  oouit  which  is  called  the  Cit6  Bergere  they 
counted  thirty-seven.  The  slayers  were  many  thousands  of 
armed  soldiery:  the  slain  were  of  a  number  that  never  will  be 
reckoned ;  but  amongst  all  these  slayers  and  all  these  slmn 

'  Letter  from  Captain  Jesse,  fiist  printed  in  the 'Times,'  13th  December, 
1861,  and  given  also  in  tlie  'Annual  Register.' 

'  This  was  in  the  Boulevai'd  PoisBoni^.  Mauduif,  p.  317,  218.  Mandnit 
spcaike  of  theso  thirty  killed  tis  armed  men,  lint  it  is  well  proved  that  tliei'S 
mere  no  armed  men  in  the  Boulevard  Poiasonifere,  and  I  Imve  therefore  no 
difficult;  in  rejecting  that  port  of  his  Bt 
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there  was  not  one  combatant.  There  was  no  fight,  no  riot,  no 
fray,  no  quarrel,  no  dispute.^  What  happened  was  a  slaughter 
of  unarmed  men,  and  women,  and  children.  Where  they  lay, 
the  dead  bore  witness.  Coi-pses  lying  apart  sti^uck  deeper  into 
people's  memoiy  than  the  dead  who  were  lying  in  heaps, 
Some  were  haunted  with  the  look  of  an  old  man  with  silver 
hair,  whose  only  weapon  was  the  umbrella  which  lay  at  his 
side.  Some  shuddered  because  of  seeing  the  gay  idler  of  the 
Boulevard  sitting  dead  against  the  wall  of  a  house,  and  scarce 
parted  from  the  cigar  which  lay  on  the  ground  near  hia  hand, 
Some  carried  in  their  minds  the  sight  of  a  printer's  boy  lean- 
ing back  against  a  shop-front,  because,  though  the  lad  was 
killed,  the  proof-sheets  which  he  was  carrying  had  remsuned  in 
his  hands,  and  were  red  with  his  blood,  and  were  fluttering  in 
the  wind.^  The  military  historian  of  these  achievements  per- 
mitted himself  to  speak  with  a  kind  of  joy  of  the  number  of 
women  who  sufiered.  After  accusing  the  gentler  sex  of  the 
crime  of  sheltei-ing  men  from  the  fire  of  the  troops,  the  Colonel 
writes  it  down  that  'many  an  amazon  of  the  Boulevard  has 
'  paid  dearly  for  her  imprudent  collusion  with  that  new  sort  of 
'  barricade,  and  then  he  goes  on  to  express  a  hope  that  women 
will  profit  by  the  example,  and  derive  from  it '  a  lesson  for  the 
'future.'^  One  woman  who  fell  and  died  clasping  her  child, 
was  suffered  to  keep  her  hold  in  death  as  in  lite,  for  the  child 
too  was  killed.  Words  which  long  had  been  used  for  malting 
figures  of  speech  recovered  tbeir  ancient  use,  being  wanted 
again  in  the  world  for  the  picturing  of  things  real  and  phys- 
ical. Musket-shots  do  not  shed  much  blood  in  proportion  to 
the  slaughter  whieh  they  work,  but  still  in  so  many  places  the 
foot-pavement  was  wet  and  red,  that,  except  by  care,  no  one 
could  pass  along  it  withont  gathering  blood.  Round  each  of 
the  trees  in  the  Boulevards  alittle  space  of  earth  is  left  unpaved 
in  order  to  ^ve  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  tronk.  The 
blood,  collectingin  pools  upon  the  asphalte,  droned  down  at 
last  into  these  hollows,  and  there  becoming  coagulated,  it  re- 
mained for  more  than  a  day  and  was  observed  by  many.  'Their 
'  blood' — says  the  English  oiBcer  before  quoted — '  their  blood 
'  lay  in  the  hollows  round  the  trees  the  next  morning  when  we 
'passed  at  twelve  o'clock.    The  Boulevards  and  the  adjacent 

'  I  speak  here  of  tlie  Boulevard  from  the  Rue  dnSentier  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  BoTjlovurd  Moatmartre. 

"  For  ftceoimtB  of  tha  state  of  the  Bonlevftrd  after  the  mnssacl'e,  see  the 
written  statement  of  eye-witnesses,  supplied  to  Victor  Hu^o  and  printed  in 
iitive.  It  will  ho  seen  that  I  do  not  adopt  M.  Victor  Hufro's  condu- 
it thera  is  no  reason  for  qncsfjoning  the  antheniicity  or  the  truth  of 
;s  which  ho  has  collected.  =  Mauduit,  p.  373. 
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'  streets,'  he  goes  on  to  say, '  were  at  some  points  a  perfect 
'shambles,''  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, artillery  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  some  of  the  houses  in  the  Boulevard.  On  its 
north  side  the  houses  were  so  battered  that  the  foot-pavement 
beneath  them  was  laden  with  piaster  and  such  ruins  as  field" 
guns  can  bring  down. 

The  soldiers  broke  into  many  houses,  and  hunted  the  inmates 
from  floor  to  floor,  and  caught  them  at  last  and  slaughtered 
them.  These  things,  no  doubt,  they  did  under  a  notion  that 
shots  had  been  fired  from  the  house  which  they  entered,  but  it 
is  certain  that  in  almost  all  these  instances,  if  not  in  every  one 
of  them,  the  impression  was  false.  Oue  or  two  soldiers  would 
be  seen  rushing  fnrionsly  at  some  particular  door,  and  this 
sight,  leading  their  comrades  to  imagine  that  a  shot  had  been 
fired  from  the  windows  above,  Avaa  enough  to  brine  into  the 
accused  house  a  whole  band  of  slaughterers.  The  Sallandrouze 
cai-pet  warehoase  was  thus  entered.  Fourteen  helpless  people 
shrank  for  safety  behind  some  piles  of  cai-pets.  The  soldiers 
killed  them  crouching. 

Whilst  these  things  were  being  done  upon  the  Boulevard, 
Slaughter  fn  four  brigades  were  converging  upon  the  streets 
cenirai  Paris,  ^here  resistance,  though  of  a  rash  and  feeble  kind, 
had  been  really  attempted.  One  after  another  the  barricades 
were  battered  by  artillery,  and  then  carried  without  a  serious 
struggle ;  but  things  had  been  so  ordered  that,  although  there 
should  be  little  or  no  fighting,  there  might  still  be  slaughter, 
for  the  converging  movement  of  the  troops  prevented  escape, 
and  forced  the  people  sooner  or  later  into  a  street  barred  by 
troops  on  either  side,  and  then,  whether  they  were  combatants 
or  other  fugitives,  they  were  shot  down.  It  was  the  success 
of  this  contrivance  for  penning  in  the  fugitive  crowds  which 
enabled  Ms^nau  to  declare,  without  qualiiying  his  words,  that 
those  who  defended  the  barricades  in  the  quartier  Beaubonrg 
were  put  to  deatb,^  and  the  same  gi'ound  justified  the  Govern- 
ment la  announcinc;  that  of  the  men  who  defended  the  barri- 
cade of  the  Porte  St.  Mai-tin  the  troops  had  not  spared  one.* 
Some  of  the  people  thus  killed  were  men  combating  or  flying, 
bnt  many  more  were  defenseless  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldiery  who  shot  them.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  unoffending  spectators  on  the  Boulevard,^ 
it  is  oertmn  that  the  shooting  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  bar- 

'  Mandnit,  p.  278. 

'  See  his  Dispatch  dated,  I  think,  the  9th  December. — M<mliiir, 
'  The  Patne,  one  of  the  official  organs  of  the  Presiaent,  Dec.  C. 
'  See  the  diacusaion  on  this  subject  loivnid  the  close  of  the  clmpter. 
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ricades  was  brought  about  by  causing  the  troops  to  understand 
that  they  were  to  give  no  quai-ter.  Over  and  over  again,  no 
doubt,  the  soldiera,  listening  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  gave 
quarter  to  vanquished  combatants,  but  their  clemency  was 
looked  upon  aa  a  fault,  and  the  fault  was  repaired  by  shooting 
the  prisoners  they  had  taken.  Sometimes,  as  was  natural,  a 
house  was  opened  to  the  fugitives,  but  this  shelter  did  not 
long  hold  good.  For  instance,  when  the  barricade  near  the 
siBHghierof  Porte  St.  Dcnis  was  taken,  a  hundred  men  were 
prisonerj.  caught  behind  it,  and  all  these  were  shot,  but  their 
blood  was  not  reckoned  to  be  enough,  for,  by  going  into  the 
liouses  where  there  were  supposed  to  be  fugitives,  the  soldiei-s 
got  hold  of  thirty  more  men,  and  these  also  they  killed.'  The 
way  in  which  the  soldieiy  dealt  with  the  inmates  of  houses 
suspected  of  containing  fugitives  can  be  gathered  by  observing 
what  p^sed  in  one  little  street.  After  describing  the  capture 
of  a  barricade  in  the  Rue  Montorgueil,  the  militaiy  historian 
of  these  events  says  that  searches  were  immediately  ordered 
to  be  made  in  the  public  liouses.  'A  hundred  prisoners,'  he 
says, '  were  made  in  them,  the  most  of  wliom  had  their  hands 
'  sf  ill  black  with  gunpowder,  an  evident  proof  of  their  partici- 
'  pation  in  the  contest.  How  then  was  it  possible  not  to  exe- 
'  cute  with  regard  to  a  good  many  of  them  the  terrible  pre- 
'  scriptions  of  the  state  of  siege  f  * 

This  killing  was  done  under  orders  so  stringent,  and  yet  in 
some  instances  with  so  much  of  deliberation,  that  many  of  the 
poor  fellows  put  to  death  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  lit- 
tle treasures  before  they  died.  Thus,  one  man,  when  told  that 
he  must  die,  entreated  the  officer  in  command  to  be  allowed  to 
send  to  hia  mother  the  fifteen  francs  which  he  earned  in  his 
pocket.  The  officer  consenting,  took  down  the  address  of  the 
man's  mother,  recdved  from  him  the  fifteen  francs,  and  then 
killed  him.    Many  times  ovei-  the  like  of  this  was  done. 

Great  numbei-s  of  piisonere  were  brought  into  the  Prefec- 
Mddeofdeai-  t"''e  of  Policc,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  thought 
ine  withB^ie  inconvenient  to  allow  the  sonnd  of  tlie  discharge  of 
ew  at  E^i-  musketry  to  be  heard  coming  from  the  precincts  of 
reotuiu.  );i,g  building.    For  that  reason,  as  it  would  seem, 

another  mode  of  quieting  men  was  adopted.  It  is  hai'd  to  have, 
to  believe  such  thmgs,  but,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  who  declares  that 
he  saw  them  with  his  own  eyes,  each  of  the  prisoners  destined 
to  undergo  this  fate  was  driven  with  bis  hands  tied  behind 

'  An  officer  engaged  in  the  operation  made  this  statement — not  as  confes- 
sion of  sins,  bnt  as  a  narrative  of  exploits.  '  Mandnit,  p.  248. 
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him,  into  one  of  tbe  Courts  of  the  Prefecture,  ancT  then  one  of 
Maupas's  police-officers  came  and  knocked  him  on  the  head 
with  a  loaded  clab,  and  felled  him — felled  him  in  the  way  that 
is  used  by  a  man  when  he  has  to  slaughter  a  bullock.' 

Troops  are  sometimes  obliged  to  kill  insurgents  in  actual 
on^Mwitby  fig^t,  and  unarmed  people  standing  in  the  line  of 
iriiich  doyaa  fire  often  share  the  fate  of  the  combatants;  what 
ma™5^^be  that  ia  the  ■whole  world  understands.  But  also  an 
disUogufahed.  officer  hiw  Sometimes  caused  people  to  be  put  to 
death — not  because  they  were  fighting  against  him,  nor  even 
because  they  were  hindering  the  actual  operations  of  the  troops, 
but  because  he  has  imagined  that  uuder  some  probable  change 
of  circumstance  their  continued  presence  might  become  a  source 
of  inconvenience  or  danger,  and  Tie  has  therefore  thought  it 
right  to  have  them  shot  down  by  way  of  precaution ;  but  gen- 
erally such  an  act  as  this  has  been  preceded  by  the  most  earn- 
est entreaties  to  disperse,  and  by  repeated  warnings.  This 
may  be  called  a  precautionary  slaughter  of  by-standers,  who 
are  foolhardy  or  perverse,  or  willfully  obstructive  to  the  troops. 
Again,  it  h^  happened  that  a  slaughter  of  this  last-mentioned 
sort  has  occurred,  but  without  having  been  preceded  by  any 
such  request  or  warning  as  would  give  the  people  time  to  dis- 
perse. This  ia  a  willful  and  malignant  slaughter  of  by-stand- 
era  ;  but  still  it  is  a  slaughter  of  by-standers  whose  presence 
might  become  inconvenient  to  the  troops,  and  therefore  per- 
haps it  is  not  simply  wanton.  Again,  it  has  happened  (as  we 
have  but  too  well  seen)  that  soldiers  not  engaged  in  combat, 
and  exposed  to  no  real  danger,  have  suddenly  fired  into  the 
midst  of  crowds  of  men  and  women,  who  neither  opposed  nor 
obstructed  them.  This  is  'wanton  massacre.'  Again,  it  has 
sometimes  happened,  even  in  modern  times,  that  when  men, 
defeated  in  fight,  have  thrown  down  their  arms  and  surrender- 
ed themselves,  asking  for  mercy,  the  soldieiy  to  whom  they  ap- 
pealed have  refused  their  prayers,  and  have  instantly  killed 
them.  This  is  called  ' giving  no  quarter.'  Again, it. has  hap- 
pened that  defeated  combatants,  having  thrown  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered  at  discretion,  and,  not  having  been  im- 

'  M.  Xayiar  Dnirieu,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Aesenibly,  is  one  of  those 
who  Btfites  thai  he  was  nn  eye-witness  of  these  deeds,  Iiarjng  seen  them  from 
the  window  of  his  cell.  He  says, '  Sonvent  qnund  la  porte  etait  ronferm^o 
'IsE  serKens  de  yille  ee  jetaient  comme  iles  tigres  sur  les  prisonniers  attaches 
'  Ics  mains  derriere  le  dos.  lis  les  nssonimiiient  a  coup  de  coESC-tSte.  11a 
'  les  laissaient  rMant  sur  la  pierro  on  pln^enis  d'entre  eux  ont  empire.  ■  .  . 
'  n  en  est  ainsi  ni  plus  ni  moins ;  nous  I'arons  vn  dcs  fcnltrea  de  nos  cellules 
'qui  s'ouTTaient  sur  la  coar.'^Le  CDi5Ki"£!iri,  par Xavier  Dutricu, ancien 
Eepresentnnt  dti  peaple,  pp.  80  40. 
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mediately  killed,  have  aucceeded  in  constitating  themselves  the 
prisouere  of  the  vanqnishing  soldiery,  but  presently  afterward 
(as  for  instance  withm  the  time  needed  for  taking  the  pleasure 
of  au  officer  on  horseback  at  only  a  few  yards'  distance)  they 
have  been  put  to  death.  This  is  called '  killing  prisoners.' 
Ag^n,  defeated  eombatante,  who  have  succeeded  in  constitat- 
ing themselves  prisoners,  have  been  allowed  to  remain  alive  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  have  afterward  been  put  to  death  by 
their  captors  with  eircumstancea  indicating  deliberation.  This 
is  called '  killing  prisoners  in  cold  blood.'  AgMn,  eoldiei's  afler 
a  fight  in  a  city  have  rushed  into  houses  where  they  believed 
that  there  were  people  who  helped  or  favored  their  adversa- 
ries, and,  yielding  to  their  fury,  have  put  to  death  men  and 
women  whom  tbey  had  never  seen  in  combat  against  them. 
This  is  massacre  of  non-combatants,  but  it  is  massacre  commit- 
ted by  men  still  hot  from  the  fight.  Again,  it  h^  happened 
that  soldiery  seizing  unarmed  people,  whom  they  believed  to 
be  favorers  of  their  adversaries,  have  nevertheless  checked  their 
fury,  and,  instead  of  killing  them,  have  made  them  prisoners ; 
bnt  afterward,  upon  the  arrival  of  orders  from  men  more  orael 
than  the  angry  soldiery,  these  people  have  been  put  to  death. 
This  is  called  an  'execution  of  non-combatants  in  cold  blood.' 
Here  then  are  acta  of  slaughter  of  no  less  than  nine  kinds, 
sisiwutorrang-  "'^^  of  nine  kinds  so  distinct  that  they  do  not  mere- 
iEg  under  oil  ly  differ  in  their  accidents,  but  are  divided  the  one 
rifflW89^^ed  froni  the  other  by  strong  moral  gradations.  It  is 
^y  the  eonfed-  certain  that  deeds  ranging  under  all  these  nine  cat- 
™"^°'  egories  were  done  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  December, 

1851,  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that,  although  they  were  not  all 
of  them  specifically  ordered,  they  were  every  one  of  them 
caused  by  the  brethren  of  the  Elyseii.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  slaughtering  of  prisoners  was  the  slaugh- 
tering of  men  against  whom  it  was  only  to  be  charged  that 


were  in  arms — not  to  violate,  but  to  defend  the  laws  of 


their  country. 

But  there  is  yet  another  use  to  which,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
inciiiiry  >»  lo  honest  pride  of  its  officers  and  men,  it  would  be  pos- 
ahtSl^  ^^^^^  ^'^^'  '"^  '^'"'"y  *°  ^^  P'^*-  ^"  ^^^  course  of  an 
priBonoTB  ivno  insurrection  in  such  a  city  aa  Paris,  numbei-s  of  pris- 
h^'rf'ti?e  oners  might  be  seized  either  by  the  immense  police 
d^i  poivev.  force  which  would  probably  be  hard  at  its  work,  or 
by  troops  who  would  shrink  from  the  batefnlness  of  refusing 
quarter  to  men  without  arms  in  their  hands,  and  the  prisonei^ 
thus  taken,  being  consigned  to  the  ordinary  jails,  would  be  in 
the  custody  of  the  civil  power.    The  Gkivemment,  regretting 
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that  many  of  the  prisoners  should  have  been  taken  alive,  might 
perhaps  desire  to  put  them  to  death,  but  might  be  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  kill  them  by  the  hand  of  the  civil 
power.  Ill  this  strait,  if  it  were  not  for  the  obstacle  likely  to 
be  interposed  by  the  honor  and  just  pride  of  a  ■warlike  profeB- 
sion,  platoons  of  foot-soldiers  might  be  used — not  to  defend — 
not  to  attack — not  to  fight,  but  to  relieve  the  civilians  from  one 
of  the  daties  which  they  are  accustomed  to  deem  most  vile,  by 
performing  for  them  the  office  of  the  executioner,  and  these 
platoons  might  even  be  ordered  to  help  the  Government  to 
hide  the  deed  by  doing  their  work  in  the  dead  hours  of  the 
night. 

Is  it  true  that  with  the  sanction  of  the  Homo  Office  and  of 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  under  tbe  orders  of  Prince  Louis 
Bonaparte,  St.  Arnaud,  Magnan,  Morny,  and  Maupas,  a  mid- 
night work  of  this  last  kind  was  done  by  the  army  of  Pai'is  ? 

To  men  not  living  in  the  French  capital,  it  seems  that  there 
is  a  want  of  complete  cei-tainty  about  the  fate  of  a  great  many  ■ 
out  of  those  throngs  of  prisoners  who  were  brought  into  the 
jails  and  other  places  of  detention  on  the  4tli  and  5th  of  De- 
cember. The  people  of  Paris  think  otherwise.  They  seem  to 
have  no  doubt.  The  grounds  of  their  belief  are  partly  of  this 
sort:  A  family,  anxions  to  know  what  had  become  of  one  of 
their  relatives  who  was  missing,  appealed  for  help  to  a  man  in 
so  high  a  station  of  life  that  they  deemed  him  powerful  enough 
to  be  able  to  question  oiScial  personages,  and  his  is  the  testi- 
mony which  records  what  passed.  In  order,  ifpossible,  to  find 
a  clew  to  the  fate  of  the  lost  man,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  one  of  the  functionaries  who  held  the  office  of  a  '  Judge-Sub- 
'stitute.'  The  moment  the  subject  of  inquiry  was  touched, 
the  '  Jadge-Sabstitute'  began  to  boil  with  auger  at  the  mere 
thought  of  what  he  had  witnessed,  but  it  seems  that  hia  indig- 
nation was  not  altogether  unconnected  with  offended  pride  and 
the  agony  of  having  had  his  jurisdiction  invaded.  He  said  that 
he  had  been  ordered  to  go  to  some  of  the  jails  and'  examuio 
the  prisoners  with  a  view  to  detei'mine  whether  they  should 
be  detiuned  or  set  free,  and  that,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  this 
duty,  a  party  of  non-commissioned  officei-s  and  soldiei-s  came 
into  the  room  and  rudely  announced  that  they  themselves  had 
orders  to  dispose  of  those  prisoners  whose  fingera  were  black. 
Then,  without  regard  to  the  protesting  of  the  '  Judge-Substi- 
'  tute,'  they  examined  the  hands  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  had 
before  him,  adjudged  that  the  fingers  of  many  of  them  were 
black,  and  at  once  carried  off  all  those  whom  they  so  condemn- 
ed, with  a  view  (as  the 'Judge-Substitute' understood)  to  shoot 
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them  or  have  them  shot.  That  they  were  so  shot  the  '  Judge- 
'  Substitute'  was  certain,  but  it  is  plaiu  that  he  had  no  persoual 
knowledge  of  what  was  done  to  the  prisoners  after  they  were 
canied  otFby  the  soldiers.  Again,  during  the  night  of  the  4th 
and  the  night  of  the  6th,  people  listening  in  one  of  the  imdis- 
tui'bed  quarters  of  Paris  would  suddenly  hear  the  volley  of  a 
single  platoon — a  sound  not  heard,  they  say,  at  such  hours  ci- 
ther before  or  since.  The  sound  of  this  occasional  platoon-fir- 
ing was  heard  coming  chiefly,  it  seems,  from  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  but  also  from  other  spota,  and  in  pai-ticular  from  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Luxembourg,  and  from  the  esplanade  of  the  Inva^ 
,  lides.  People  listening  within  hearing  of  this  last  spot  de- 
clared, they  say,  that  the  sound  of  the  platoon-fire  was  follow- 
ed by  shrieks  and  moans;  and  that  once,  in  the  midst  of  the 
other  cries,  they  caught  some  piteous  words,  close  followed  by 
a  scream,  and  soundmg  as  though  they  were  the  words  of  a 
lad  imperfeotly  shot  and  dying  hard. 

Partly  upon  grounds  of  this  sort,  but  more  perhaps  by  the 
teaching  of  universal  feme,  Paris  came  to  believe — and  rightly 
or  wrongly  Paris  still  believes — that  during  the  night  of  the 
4th,  and  again  during  the  night  of  the  6th,  prisoners  were  shot 
in  batches  and  thrown  into  pits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ad- 
herents of  the  French  Emperor  deny  that  the  troops  did  duty 
as  executioners.'  Therefore  the  value  of  an  Imperialist  denial, 
with  all  such  weight  as  may  be  thought  to  belong  to  it,  is  set 
j^ainst  the  imperfect  proof  on  which  Paris  founds  her  belief; 
but  men  must  remember  why  it  is  that  any  obscurity  can  hang 
upon  a  question  like  this.  The  question  whether  on  the  night 
of  a  given  Thursday  and  a  ^ven  Friday,  whole  batches  of  men 
living  in  Paris  were  taken  out  and  shot  by  platoons  in  such 
places  as  the  Champ  de  Mars  or  the  Luxembourg  gardens — 
this  is  a  question  which,  from  its  very  nature,  could  not  have 
remained  in  doubt  for  forty-eight  hours,  unless  Paris'  at  the 
time  had  lost  her  freedom  of  speech  and  her  freedom  of  print- 
ing ;  and  even  now,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  if  freedom  were  re- 
stored to  France,  the  question  would  be  quickly  and  righteous- 
ly determined.  Now  it  happens  that  those  who  took  away 
from  Paris  her  freedom  of  speech  and  her  freedom  of  printing 
are  the  very  persons  of  whom  it  is  said  that  dming  two  De- 
comber  nights  they  caused  their  fellow-countrymen  to  be  shot 
by  platoons  and  in  batches.  So  it  comes  to  this,  that  those 
who  are  charged  have  made  away  with  the  means  by  which 
the  truth  might  be  best  established.    In  this  stress.  Justice  is 

'  Granjer  de  Cassaignnc,  vol.  ii. 
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not  SO  dull  aud  helpless  as  to  submit  to  be  baffled.  Wisely  de- 
viating ill  snch  a  case  from  her  common  path,  she  listens  tor  a 
moment  to  incomplete  testimony  against  the  concealer,  and 
then,  by  requiring  that  he  who  hid  away  the  truth  shall  restore 
it  to  bght,  or  abide  the  consequence  of  his  default,  she  shifts 
the  duty  of  giving  strict  proof  ti-om  the  accuser  to  the  accused. 
Beeanse  Pnnce  Louis  and  his  associates  closed  up  the  accus- 
tomed approaches  to  truth,  therefore  it  is  east  upon  them  ei- 
ther to  remain  under  the  charge  which  Paris  brings  agdnst 
them,  or  else  to  labor  and  show,  as  best  they  may,  that  they  did 
not  cause  batches  of  French  citizens  to  be  shot  by  platoons  of 
infantiy  in  the  night  of  the  4th  and  the  night  of  the  6th  of  Ue-. 
cember. 

The  whole  number  of  people  killed  by  the  troops  during  the 

UDcertaintyaa  ^^''ty  hourS  'which  folIoWcd  upon  the  commence- 
to  the  nmniec  ment  of  the  massacre  in  the  Boulevards  will  never 
of  people  killed,  (jg  ^jjown.  The  burying  of  the  bodies  was  donc  for 
the  most  part  at  night.  In  searching  for  a  proximate  notion 
of  the  extent  of  the  carnage,  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  even  upon  the 
acknowled^ents  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the  ■work,  lor  dur- 
ing some  time  they  were  under  an  impression  that  it  was  fa- 
vorable to  a  man's  advancement  to  be  supposed  to  be  much 
steeped  in  what  was  done.  The  colonel  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments engaged  in  this  slaughter  spoke  whiist  the  basineBS 
■was  fresh  in  his  mind.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  accept  his  state- 
ment as  accurate  or  even  as  substantially  true,  but  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  man  had  taken  part  in  the  transaction  of  which 
he  spoke,  and  that  he  reaUy  wished  to  gain  credence  for  the 
words  which  he  uttered,  his  testimony  has  a  kind  of  value  as 
representing  (to  aay  the  least  of  it)  bis  idea  of  what  could  bo 
put  forward  as  a  creditable  statement  by  one  who  had  the 
means  of  knowing  the  truth.  "What  he  declared  was  that  his 
regiment  alone  had  killed  two  thousand  four  hundred  men. 
Supposing  that  bis  statement  was  any  thing  like  an  approacJi 
to  the  truth,  and  that  his  coi-ps  was  at  all  rivaled  by  otJiers,  a 
very  high  number  would  be  wanted  for  recording  the  ■whole 
quantity  of  the  slaughter.' 

Total  loss  of  dio  In  the  army  which  did  these  things,  the  whole 
aimy  to  killed,  number  of  killed  was  twenty-five.^ 

Of  all  men  dwelHng  in  cities  the  people  of  Paris  are  perhaps 

'  The  number  of  reginienls  operaiing  (gainst  Parte  was  between  thirty 
nnd  forty,  and  of  theae  about  twenty  belonged  to  the  diTisions  which  were 
actively  employed  in  the  ■work. 

'  Including  nil  ofBcevs  and  soldiei's  killed  fram  tlie  3rd  to  the  Cth  of  De- 
cember.   Tlie  ofBoiftl  return,  Motiiteta;  p.  30C3. 
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ESMtotuie  the  most  warlike.  Less  almost  than  any  other  Eii- 
the^iJe"^"  ropeans  are  they  accustomed  to  overvalue  the  lives 
fi™-  of  themselves  aud  their  fellow-citizens.    With  them 

the  joy  of  the  flght  has  power  to  overcome  fear  and  grief,  and 
they  had  been  used  to  great  street  battles;  but  they  had  not 
been  used  of  late  to  witness  the  slaughter  of  people  tmanned 
and  helpless.  At  the  sight  of  what  was  done  on  that  4th  of 
December  the  great  city  was  struck  down  as  though  by  a 
plague.  A  keen-eyed  Englishman,  who  chanced  to  come  upon 
some  of  the  people  retreating  from  these  scenes  of  slaughter, 
declared  that  their  countenances  were  of  a  strange  livid  hue 
which  he  had  never  before  seen.  This  was  because  he  had 
never  before  seen  the  faces  of  men  coming  straight  from  the 
witnessing  of  a  massacre.  They  say  that  the  shock  of  being 
within  sight  and  heaving  the  shrieks  broke  down  the  nei-yons 
strength  of  many  a  brave  though  tender  man,  and  cansed  him 
to  burst  into  sobs  as  though  he  were  a  little  child. 

Before  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  ai-med  insnrrection  had 
ceaaed.  From  the  fli-st  it  had  been  feeble.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  moral  resistance  which  was  opposed  to  the  acts  of  the  Pres^ 
ident  and  his  associates  had  been  gi'owing  in  strength,  and 
when  the  massacre  began  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  De- 
cembei',  the  power  of  this  moral  resistance  was  in  the  highest 
degree  formidable.  Yet  it  came  to  pass  that,  by  reason  of  the 
sti'ange  prostration  of  mind  which  was  wrought  by  the  mas- 
sacre, the  ai-med  insurrection  dragged  down  with  it  in  its  fall 
the  whole  policy  of  those  who  conceived  that  by  the  mere  force 
of  opinion  and  ridicule  they  would  be  enabled  to  send  the  plot- 
tei-s  to  Vincennes,  The  Cause  of  those  who  iiitended  to  I'cly 
upon  this  scheme  of  moi-al  resistance  was  in  no  way  mixed  up 
with  the  attempts  of  the  men  of  the  bamcades,  but  still  it  was 
a  Cause  which  depended  upon  the  high  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  it  had  happened  that  this  spirit — perplexed  and  baffled  on 
the  2nd  of  December  by  a  stratagem  and  a  night  attack — was 
now  crushed  out  by  sheer  horror. 

For  her  beanty,  for  lier  gi-andeur,  for  her  historic  fame,  for 
her  warlike  deeds,  for  her  power  to  lead  the  will  of  a  mighty 
nation,  and  to  crown  or  discrown  its  monarchs,  no  city  on  earth 
is  worthy  to  be  the  rival  of  Paris.  Tet,  because  of  the  palsy 
that  came  npon  her  after  the  slaughter  on  the  Eoulevai-d,  this 
Paris — this  beauteous,  heroic  Paris — this  queen  of  gi'eat  re- 
nown, was  delivered  bound  into  the  hands  of  Prince  Louis  Bo- 
naparte, and  Momy,  and  Maupas  or  de  Maupas,  and  St.  Amaud, 
foi-merly  Le  Roy.  And,  the  benefit  which  Prince  Louis  de- 
rived fi'om  the  massacre  wa.'?  not  transitory.     It  is  a  maxim  of 
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French  polities  that,  happen  Avhat  may,  a  mau  seeking  to  he  a 
ruler  of  France  must  not  be  ridiculous.  From  1836  until  1848 
Efifeotofihe  Prince  Louis  had  never  ceased  to  be  ohscure  except 
m^tago^  c*  ^y  bringing  upon  himself  the  laughter  of  the  world ; 
i/iiua  Bona-  and  his  election  into  the  chair  of  the  Presidency  had 
K'lt^uS^  only  served  to  bring  upon  him  a  more  constant  oul- 
liona.  pouring  of  the  eeorn  and  sarcasm  which  Paris  knows 

how  to  bestow.'  Even  the  suddenness  and  perfect  success  of 
the  blow  struck  in  the  night  between  the  Ist  and  the  2nd  of 
December  had  failed  to  make  Paris  think  of  him  with  gravity. 
But  it  was  otherwise  after  three  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber; and  it  happened  that  the  most  strenuous  adversaries  of 
this  oddly  fated  Prince  were  those  wl»o,  in  one  respect,  best 
served  hia  cause,  for  the  more  they  strove  to  show  that  he,  and 
he  alone,  of  his  own  design  and  msilice  had  planned  and  order- 
ed the  massacre,*  the  more  completely  they  relieved  him  from 
the  disqualification  which  had  hitherto  made  it  impossible  for 
hira  to  become  the  supreme  ruler  of  France.  Before  the  night 
closed  in  on  the  4th  of  December,  he  was  sheltered  safe  from 
ridicule  by  the  ghastly  heaps  on  the  Boulevard. 

The  fate  of  the  provinces  resembled  the  fate  of  the  capital. 
Thefsieoftho  Whilst  it  wss  Still  dark  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd, 
proYimea.  Morny,  stealing  into  the  Home  Office,  had  intrusted 
his  orders  for  instant  and  enthusiastic  support  to  the  zeal  of 
every  prefect,  and  had  ordered  that  every  mayor,  every  juge 
de  paix,  and  eveiy  Other  public  fanctionai-y  who  f^led  to  give 
in  his  instant  and  written  adhesion  to  the  acts  of  the  President 
should  be  dismissed.  In  France  the  engine  of  state  is  so  eon- 
straeted  as  to  give  to  the  Home  Office  an  almost  irresistible 
power  over  the  provinces,  and  the  means  which  the  Office  bad 
of  coercing  France  were  re-enforced  by  an  appeal  to  men's  fears 
of  anarchy,  and  their  dread  of  the  sect  called '  Socialists.'  Forty 
thousand  communes  were  suddenly  told  that  they  must  make 
swift  choice  between  socialism  and  anarchy  and  rapine  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  virtuous  dictator  and  lawgiver 
recommended  and  warranted  by  the  authority  of  Monsieur  de 
Morny.  The  gifted  Montalembeit  himself  was  so  effectually 
caught  in  this  springe  that  he  publicly  represented  the  dUem- 
ma  as  giving  no  choice  except  between  Louis  Bonaparte  and 

■  AgIanceattheOSaj-iBaj-ifor'49,'50,  and  the  first  eleven  montliB  of '51, 
would  rerify  this  slatmnent.  Tlie  stopping  of  Hie  CharinoH  wns  one  of  tlie 
Terj  fii-st  exertions  of  the  supreme  power  which  was  seiaed  in  the  night  of  the 
Snd  of  December. 

'  It  will  ba  seen  (see  jJos()  that  I  question  the  truth  of  this  charge  against 
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'  the  ™in  of  France.'  In  the  provinces,  as  in  Paris,  there  were 
meu  whose  love  of  right  was  stronger  than  their  fears  of  tlje 
Executive  Groveniment,  and  stronger  than  tbeir  dread  of  the 
Sodalists ;  but  the  Department,  being  kept  in  utter  darkness 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  Home  Office,  was  slower  thaii 
Paris  in  finding  out  that  the  blow  of  the  2nd  of  December  had 
been  struck  by  a  small  knot  of  associates,  without  the  concur- 
rence ot  Statesmen  who  were  the  friends  of  law  and  order; 
and  it  would  seem  that  although  the  proclamations  were  re- 
ceived at  flret  with  stupor  and  perplexity,  they  soon  engen- 
dered a  hope  that  the  President  feting,  as  the  countiy  people 
imagined  him  to  be,  with  the  support  of  maiiy  eminent  states- 
men), might  eifect  a  wholesome  change  in  the  Constitution, 
and  i-estore  to  France  some  of  the  tranquillity  and  freedom 
which  she  had  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  her  last  king. 
There  were  risings,  but  every  department  which  seemed  likely 
to  move  was  put  under  martial  law.  Then  followed  elanghter, 
banishment,  imprisonment,  sequestration ;  and  all  this  at  the 
mere  pleasure  of  Generals  ra^ng  with  a  cruel  hatred  of  the 
people,  and  glowing  with  the  glow  of  that  motive — so  hateful 
because  so  sordid — which  in  centralized  states  men  call  'zeal.' 
Of  these  Generals  thei'e  were  some  who,  in  their  fury,  went  be- 
yond all  the  bounds  of  what  could  be  dictated  by  any  thing  like 
policy,  even  though  of  the  most  ferocious  kind.  'In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Allier,  for  instance,  it  was  decreed,  not  only  that 
all  who  were  'known'  to  have  taken  np  arms  gainst  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  tried  by  Court  Martial,  but  that  'those 
'  whose  socialist  opinions  were  notorious'  should  be  transported 
by  the  mere  order  of  the  Administration,  and  have  their  prop- 
erty sequestered.  The  bare  mental  act  of  holding  a  given 
opinion  was  thus  put  into  the  category  of  black  crimes,  and 
either  the  prisoner  was  to  have  no  trial  at  all,  or  else  he  was 
to  be  tried, as  it  were,  by  the  hangman.  This  decree  was  issued 
by  a  man  called  General  Eynard,  and  was  at  once  adopted  and 
promulgated  by  the  Executive  Goverament.' 

The  violence  with  which  the  brethren  of  the  Elys6e  were 
MoHresibtthB  ragi"g  toofe  its  origin,  no  doubt,  fi'om  their  terror, 
fe™"?  '^"'^  but  now  that  they  were  able  to  draw  breath,  an- 
^^Ttow,  other  motive  began  to  govern  them  and  to  drive 
B^iMrfraln-  t^siii  along  the  same  road ;  for  by  this  time  they 
ing  support  '  Were  able  to  give  to  their  actions  a  color  which 
StaiiTcTanar-  tended  to  bring  them  the  support  and  good  will  of 
•^T-  whole  multitudes — whole  multitadesdistraoted  with 
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netai  flread  ^^^^  °^  *^^  ctemocrats,  and  only  longing  for  safety. 
otthB  socitti-  For  more  than  three  years  people  had  lived  in  dread 
'^^  of  the  'Socialists,'  and  though  the  sect,  taken  alone, 

was  never  bo  formidable  as  to  Justify  the  alarm  of  a  fii-m  man, 
still  it  was  more  or  less  allied  with  the  fierce  species  of  democrat 
which  men  called 'I{«d,' and,  the  mstittttions  of  the  Republic  be- 
ing new  and  weak,  it  was  right  for  the  nation  to  stand  on  its 
guard  against  anarchy ;  though  many  have  judged  that  the  de- 
lendera  of  order,  being  upheld  by  the  voice  of  the  millions  no  leas 
than  by  the  forces  of  intellect  and  of  property,  might  have  kept 
tlieir  watch  without  fear.  But,  whether  the  tiling  from  which 
the  people  ran  flying  was  a  danger  or  only  a  phantom,  the  ter- 
ror it  spread  brought  nambera  down  into  a  state  which  was 
hardly  other  than  abject.  Of  course  people  thas  unmanned 
would  look  up  piteoasly  to  the  Executive  Government  as  thoii' 
natural  protectors,  and  would  be  willing  to  offer  their  freedom 
in  excliange  for  a  little  more  safety.  So  now,  if  not  before, 
Thonreiiiren  the  Company  of  the  Elyafie  saw  the  gain  which 
tL^tt^i^  would  accrue  to  them  if  they  could  have  it  believed 
i^eofihis.  that  their  enterprise  was  a  war  agsunst  Socialism. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Paris,  the  scanty  gatherings  of  people 
who  took  up  aiTna  against  the  Government  were  composed,  no 
doubt,  partly  of  Socialists,  but  partly  also  of  men  who  had  no 
motive  for  rising,  except  that  they  were  of  too  high  a  spirit  to 
be  able  to  stand  idle  and  see  the  law  ti:ampled  down.  But  the 
brotherhood  of  tbo  Elys6e  was  master-^sole  master — of  the 
power  to  speak  in  print,  and  by  exa^erating  the  disturbances 
They  piKteDci  g<^ing  on  in  some  parts  of  France,  as  weU  as  by  fasten- 
to  lie  engBgod.  jug  upon  all  who  stood  up  agMust  them  the  name  of 
og^t  sodai-  the  hated  sect,  they  caused  it  to  be  .believed  by  thou- 
'™'-  sands,  and  perhaps  by  millions,  that  they  were  en- 

gaged in  a  valorous  and  desperate  struggle  against  Socialism. 
In  proportion  as  this  pretense  came  to  be  believed,  it  brought 
Support  Uius  liosts  of  people  to  the  support  of  the  Executive 
obtainai.  Government ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
even  among  those  of  the  upper  classes  who  seemed  to  be  stand- 
ing proudly  aloof  from  the  ElysSe,  there  were  many  who  secret- 
ly rejoiced  to  be  delivered  from  their  fear  of  the  Democrats  at 
the  price  of  having  to  see  France  handled,  for  a  time,  by  per- 
sons like  Moray  and  Maupas. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  the  success  of  this  speculation  of  the 
Elysfe  many  thought  they  saw  how  to  escape  from  the  vexa- 
tions of  democracy  in  a  safe  and  indolent  way.  When  an 
Arab  decides  ihat  the  bui-nous  which  is  his  garment  by  day 
and  by  night  has  become  unduly  populous,  lie  lays  it  upon  an 
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antrhill  in  order  that  the  one  kind  of  insect  may  lie  chased 
away  by  the  other ;  and  as  soon  as  this  has  teen  done,  he  easi- 
ly brushes  off  the  conquering  genus  with  the  stroke  of  a  whip 
or  a  pipe-stick.  In  a  lazy  mood  well-bom  men  thought  to  do 
this  with  France,  and  the  first  part  of  the  process  was  success- 
ful eoough,  for  all  the  red  sort  were  killed,  or  crushed,  or  hunt- 
ed away;  but  when  that  was  done  it  began  to  appear  that 
those  whose  hungi'y  energies  had  been  made  use  of  to  do  the 
work  were  altogether  unwilling  to  be  brushed  off.  They 
clung.    Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  years,'  they  cling  and  feed. 

The  ai'my  in  the  provinces  closely  imitated  the  ferocity  of 
commissMien  ^^^  ^fiaj  of  Paris,  bat  it  was  to  be  apprehended 
MDt  into  tiis  that  soldiery,  however  fierce,  might  deal  only  with 
pronncca.  j|jg  surface  of  discontent,  and  not  strike  deep 
enough  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  They  might  kill  people 
in  streets,  and  roads,  and  fields ;  they  might  even  send  their 
musket -balls  through  windows  into  the  houses,  and  shoot 
whole  batches  of  prisoners ;  but  they  could  not  so  well  search 
out  the  indignant  friends  of  law  and  order  in  their  imier  homes. 
Therefore  Moray  sent  into  the  provinces  men  of  dire  repute, 
and  ai-raed  them  with  terrible  powers.  These  persons  were 
called  Commissaries.  In  every  spot  so  visited  the  people  shud- 
dered, for  they  knew  by  their  experience  of  1848  that  a  man 
thus  set  over  them  by  the  terrible  Home  Office  might  be  a 
rufiian  well  known  to  the  police  for  his  crimes  as  well  as  for 
his  services,  and  that  from  a  potentate  of  that  quality  it  might 
cost  them  dear  to  buy  their  safety. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  all  but  dying  spark  of  a  na- 
TbeCh  h.  tion's  life  has  been  kept  ahve  by  the  priests  of  her 
faith;  and  when  this  has  happened,  there  has  sprung 
up  so  deep  a  love  between  people  and  Chnrch  that  the  lapse 
of  ages  has  not  had  strength  to  put  the  two  asunder.^  In 
Finance,  it  is  true,  the  Church  no  longer  wielded  the  authority 
which  had  belonged  to  her  of  old,  but  besides  that  the  virtues 
of  her  humble  and  laboring  priesthood  had  gmned  for  her 
more  means  of  guiding  men  s  minds  than  Europe  was  accus- 
tomed to  believe,  she  was  a  cohering  and  organized  body. 
Therefore,  at  a  moment  when  the  whole  temporal  powers  of 
the  State  had  been  seized  by  a  small  knot  of  men  slyly  acting 
in  concert,  and  when  the  Parliamentaiy  and  judicial  authority 
which  might  restrain  their  violence  had  been  all  at  once  over- 
throvra,  the  Church  of  Fmnce,  surviviiigin  the  midst  of  ruined 

'  Written  in  September,  1861. 

'  See  Arthur  Stiinley's  at^miralilQ  nccount  of  the  relations  between  Kuseia 
and  her  Chnrch. 

VoL.T.— I 
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institations,  became  snddeuly  iuveated  with  a  great  power  to 
do  good  or  do  evil.  She  might  stand  between  the  armed  mau 
and  his  victim ;  she  miffiiit  turn  away  wrath ;  she  might  make 
conditions  for  prostrate  Frauce.  Or,  taking  a  yet  loftier  stand, 
she  might  resolve  to  choose — and  choose  eterniy — between 
right  and  wrong.    She  chose. 

The  priesthood  of  France  were  upon  the  whole  a  zealous, 
nnworldly,  devoted  body  of  men ;  but  already  the  Church 
which  they  served  had  been  gained  over  to  the  President  by 
the  arrangements  which  led  to  the  siege  and  occupation  of 
Rome.  Therefore,  although  tho  priests  perceived  that  Mau- 
pas,  coming  privily  in  the  night  time,  had  seized  the  generals 
and  the  statesmen  of  France,  and  had  shut  up  the  Parliament, 
and  driven  the  judges  from  the  judgment  seat,  still  it  seemed 
to  them  that,  because  of  Rome,  they  ought  to  side  with  Mau- 
pas.  So  far  as  concerned  her  political  action  in  this  time  of 
trial,  they  suffered  the  Church  of  France  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  sub-department  of  the  Home  OiBce.  In  the  rui-al  dis- 
tricts, when  the  time  for  the  Plebiscite  came,  they  fastened 
tickets  marked  'Tes'  upon  their  people,  and  drove  them  in 
flocks  to  the  poll. 

Every  institution  in  the  country  being  thus  suborned,  or  en- 
slaved, or  shattered,  the  brethren  of  the  Elysee  resolved  to  fol- 
low up  their  victory  over  France.  In  the  s^se  which  will 
PrancB  ai»-  presently  appear  they  resolved  to  ^isiaaD-her.  It 
iBBimod.  had  resulted  from  the  political  state  of  France  dur- 
ing several  years  that  great  numbers  of  the  most  stirring  men 
in  the  country  had  belonged  to  clubs,  which  the  law  called 
'  secret  eodeties,'  A  net  thrown  over  this  class  would  gather 
into  its  folds  whole  myriads  of  honest  men,  and  indeed  it  has 
been  computed  that  the  number  of  persons  then  alive  who  at 
one  time  or  other  had  belonged  to  some  kind  of  secret  socie- 
ty' amounted  to  no  less  than  two  millions.  If  French  citizens 
at  some  period  of  their  Uvea  had  belonged  to  societies  forbid- 
den by  Statute,  it  was  enough  (and  after  a  lapse  of  time  much 
more  than  enough)  that  the  penalties  of  the  law  which  they 
had  disobeyed  should  be  enfoi-ced  agwnst  them.  But  it  was 
not  this,  nor  the  like  of  tliis  that  was  done. 

Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Morny,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  Maupas,  issued  a  retro-operative  decree,  by  which 
all  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  were  made  lia- 
ble to  be  instantly  seized,  and  transported  either  to  the  penal 
settlements  in  Africa,  or  to  the  torrid  swamps  of  Cayenne.' 

'  Decree  of  8th  Dotemher  inserKd  in  tlie  Moiatcw  of  the  9th. 
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The  decree  was  as  comprehensive  as  a  law  would  be  in  Eng- 
land, if  it  enacted  that  every  mail  who  had  ever  attended  a  po- 
litical meeting  might  be  now  suddeniy  transported  ;  bnt  it  waa 
a  himdi-ed  timea  less  mercifai,  for,  in  general,  to  be  banished  to 
Cayenne  waa  to  be  put  to  a  alow,  cruel,  horrible  death.  Mor- 
ay and  Maupas  pressed  and  pvessed  the  execution  of  this  al- 
most incredible  decree  with  a  ferocity  which  must  have  sprung 
in  the  firat  instance  from  teiTov,  and  was  afterward  kept  alive 
for  the  sake  of  that  hideous  soi-t  of  popularity  whidi  was  to  be 
gained  by  calling  men  Socialists,  and  then  fiercely  hunting 
them  down.  None  will  ever  know  the  number  of  men  who 
at  this  period  were  either  killed  or  imprisoned  in  France,  or 
sent  to  die  in  Africa  or  Cayenne ;  but  the  panegyrist  of  Louis 
Bonaparte  and  his  fellow-plotteva  acknowledges  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  were  seized  and  transported  within  the  few 
96,600  men  wceks  wbich  foUowcd  the  2nd  of  December,  amonnt- 
tumaported.  q^  ^q  fj^Q  enormous  number  of  twenty-sis  thonsand 
five  hundred.^ 

France  perhaps  could  have  borne  the  loss  of  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  ordinary  soldiers  and  workmen  without  being 
visibly  weakened;  but  no  nation  in  the  world — no,  not  even 
France  herself — is  so  abounding  in  the  men  who  will  dare 
something  for  honor  and  liberty  as  to  be  able  to  bear  to  lose 
in  one  month  between  twenty  and  thii'ty  thousand  men  seized 
from  out  of  her  moat  stin'ing  and  most  courageous  citizens. 
It  could  not  bo  but  that  what  remsuned  of  France  when  she 
had  thus  been  stricken  should  foi'  years  seem  to  languish  and 
to  be  of  a  poor  spirit.  This  is  why  I  have  chosen  to  say  that 
France  was  djsmanneij. 

But  besides  the  men  killed  and  the  men  transported,  there 
were  sijme  thousands  of  Frenchmen  who  were  made  to  under- 
go auflferings  too  horiible  to  be  here  told.  I  speak  of  those 
who  were  inclosed  in  the  casemates  of  the  fortresses  and  hud- 
dled down  between  the  decks  of  the  Canada  and  the  Jhi- 
gueadin.  These  hapless  beings  were  for  the  most  part  men 
attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic.  It  would  seem  that 
of  the  two  thousand  men  whose  sufferings  are  the  most  known, 
a  great  part  were  men  whose  lives  had  been  engaged  in  liter- 
ary pursuits,  for  amongst  them  were  authors  of  some  repute ; 
editors  of  newspapers,  and  political  writers  of  many  grades, 
besides  lawyers,  physicians,  and  othera  whose  labors  in  the 
field  of  politics  had  been  mainly  labors  of  the  intellectual  sort. 
The  torments  inflicted  upon  these  men  lasted  from  two  to 
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three  months.  It  was  not  till  the  eeeond  -week  in  March  that 
a  great  many  of  them  came  out  into  the  light  and  the  pure 
air  of  Heaven.  Because  of  what  they  had  suffered  they  were 
hideous  and  terrible  to  look  upon.  The  hospitals  received 
many.  It  is  right  that  the  works  which  testify  to  these  things 
should  be  indicated  as  authorities  on  which  the  narrator  founds 
his  passing  words ;'  but,  unless  a  man  be  under  some  special 
motive  for  learning  the  detailed  truth,  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  close  his  eyes  against  those  horrible  pages;  for  if  once 
he  looks  and  reads,  the  recollection  of  the  things  he  reads  of 
may  haunt  him  and  weigh  upon  his  B])irit  till  he  longs  and 
longs  in  vain  to  recover  his  ignoi-ance  of  what,  even  in  rtiis  his 
own  time,  has  been  done  to  living  men. 

At  length  the  time  came  for  the  operation  of  what  was  call- 
The  Piabiacde  *"'  '^^  Plebiscite.  The  arrangements  of  the  plot- 
ters had  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  allow  France  no 
hope  of  escape  from  anarchy  and  utter  chaos,  except  by  sub- 
mitting herself  to  the  dictatorship  of  Louis  Bonaparte ;  for,  ai- 
Cftnaesrenier-  though  the  President  in  his  Proclamation  had  de- 
HoVtoiwMt  claredthat  if  the  country  did  not  like  his  Presiden- 
iiia.  oy,  they  might  choose  some  other  in  his  plaoe,  no 

such  alternative  was  really  offered.  Tho  choice  given  to  the 
elector  sdid  not  even  purport  to  be  any  thing  but  a  choice  be- 
tween Louis  Bonaparte  and  nothing.  According  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  Plebiscite,  a  vote  given  for  any  candidate  other  than 
Louis  Bonaparte  would  have  been  null.  An  elector  was  only 
permitted  to  vote  'Tea,'  or  vote  'No;'  and  it  seems  plain 
that  the  prospect  of  anarchy  involved  in  the  negative  vote 
would  alone  have  operated  as  a  sufficing  menace.  Therefore, 
even  if  the  collection  of  the  suffrages  had  been  carried  on  with 
perfect  fairness,  the  mere  stress  of  the  qnestion  proposed  would 
have  made  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  free  election : 
the  same  central  power  which  nearly  four  years  before  had 
compelled  the  terrified  nation  to  pretend  that  it  loved  a  repub- 
lic, would  have  now  forced  the  same  helpl^s  people  to  kneei, 
and  say  they  chose  for  their  one  only  lawgiver  th&  man  rec- 
ommended to  them  by  Monsieur  de  Moray. 

Having  the  army  and  the  whole  executive  power  in  their 
hands,  and  having  preordained  the  qnestion  to  be  put  to  the 
people,  the  brethren  of  the  Elys^e,  it  would  seem,  might  have 
safely  allowed  the  proceeding  to  go  to  its  sure  conclusion 
withoat  farther  coercing  the  vote;  and  if  they  had  done  thus, 
they  would  have  given  a  color  to  the  assertion  tJiat  the  result 

'  '  Le  Coup  d'Etiit, '  par  Xayier  Duvrien,  ancicn  Repreaentant  dii  Peuple. 
'  HistQire  (In  la  TeiTSiir  Bonaparlaate,'  par  lirjipolj-tn  Magpn. 
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of  the  Plebiscite  waa  a  national  ratification  of  their  act.  But 
remembering  what  they  had  done,  and  having  blood  on'  theii^ 
hands,  they  did  not  venture  upon  a  free  election.  What  they 
did  was  this :  tbey  placed  thirty-two  departments  under  mar- 
tial law;  and,  since  they  wanted  nothing  more  than  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  a  pen  and  ink  in  order  to  place  eveiy  other  de- 
The  election  Pertinent  in  the  same  predicament,  it  can  be  said 
nndBrmutiai  withont  Straining  a  word  that  potentially,  or  act- 
**"■  ually,  the  whole  of  France  was  under  martial  law. 

Therefore  men  voted  under  the  sword.  But  martial  law  is 
Violent  rnms-  Only  One  of  the  circumstances  which  constitute  the 
^^^ih^  difference  between  an  honest  election  and  a  Plebia- 
eieoaou.  cite  of  the  Bonaparte  sort.  Of  course,  for  all  effect- 
ive action  on  the  part  of  multitudes,  some  degree  of  concert  is 
needful,  and  on  the  side  of  the  plotters,  using  as  they  did  the 
resistless  en^ne  of  the  executive  government,  the  concert  was 
perfect.  To  the  adversaries  of  the  Elys^e,  all  effective  means 
of  concerted  action  were  forbidden  by  Moray  and  Maupas. 
Not  only  conld  they  have  no  semblance  of  a  public  meeting, 
but  they  could  not  even  venture  upon  the  slightest  approa^ 
to  those  lesser  gatherings  which  are  needed  for  men  who  want 
to  act  together.  Of  course,  in  these  days,  the  chief  engine  for 
giving  concerted  and  rational  action  to  bodies  of  men  is  the 
Press.  But,  except  for  the  uses  of  the  Elysee,  there  was  no 
Press.  All  journals  hostile  to  the  plot  were  silenced.  Not  a 
word  could  be  printed  which  was  iinfavorable  to  Monsieur 
Morny's  candidate  for  the  dictatorship.  Even  the  printing 
and  distributing  of  negative  voting  tickets  was  made  penal; 
and  during  the  ceremony  which  was  called  an  'election'  sev- 
eral persons  were  actually  ai'rested  and  charged  with  the  of- 
fense of  distributing  negative  voting  tickets,  or  persuading 
others  to  vote  ag^st  the  President.  It  was  soon  made  clear 
that,  so  far  as  concerned  his  means  of  taking  a  real  part  in  the 
election,  eveiy  adversaiy  of  the  ElysSe  was  as  helpless  as  a 
man  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  one  department  it  was  decreed  that  any  one  spreading  re- 
ports or  suggesting  fears  tending  to  disquiet  the  people  should 
be  instantly  arrested  and  brought  before  a  conit-martial.'  In 
another,  every  society,  and,  indeed,  every  Idnd  of  meeting,  how- 
ever few  the  persons  composing  it  might  be,  was  in  terms  pro- 
hibited,^ and  it  was  announced  that  any  man  disobeying  the 
order  would  be  deemed  to  be  a  member  of  a  secret  society 

'  Arrfit^  du  G<?neral  d'Alphonse,  Coramtmdant  I'^tat  do  aiiige  dnns  le  Do- 
pai'lement  dii  Cher,  Article  4. 

=  ArtStd  du  PieTet  de  In  Ilaiifc  Garonne,  Articles  1,  5,  if. 
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wltliin  the  meaning  of  the  terrible  decree  of  the  8th  of  Decem- 
•ber,  and  liable  to  traosportation.'  In  the  same  departnaent  it 
was  decreed  that  every  one  hawking  or  distributing  printed 
tickets,  or  even  manuscripts,  unless  authorized,by  the  mayor 
or  the  juge  de  pdx,  should  be  prosecuted ;  and  the  same  pre- 
fect, in  almost  mad  rage  against  freedom,  proclaimed  that  any 
one  who  was  canght  in  an  endeavor  to  'propagate  an  opinion' 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  exciting  to  civil  war,  and  instantly 
handed  over  to  the  judicial  anthority.^  In  another  depart- 
ment the  sub-prefect  announced  that  any  one  who  threw  a 
doubt  on  the  loyalty  of  the  acts  of  the  Government  should  be 
arrested,^  .    . 

These  are  samples  of  the  means  which  generals,  and  prefects, 
and  sub-prefects  adopted  for  insuring  the  result ;  but  it  is  hard- 
ly to  be  believed  that  all  thia  base  zeal  was  really  needed,  be- 
cause from  the  very  first  the  brethren  of  the  Elysee  had  taken, 
a  step  which,  evea  if  it  had  stood  alone,  would  have  been  more 
than  enotigh  to  coerce  the  vote.  Tiiey -fixed  for  the  20th  and 
21st  of  December  the  election  to  which  civilians  were  invited; 
but  long  before  thia  the  army  bad  been  ordered  to  vote  (and 
to  vote  openly  without  ballot),  within  forty-eight  hours  from 
the  receipt  of  a  dispatch  of  the  Svd  of  December.  So,  all  the 
Contrivance  l^id  fovcos  of  France  had  voted,  as  it  were,  by  beat 
forcowcjne  of  dfum,  and  the  result  of  their  voting  had  been 
u«tob  ™tiw  made  known  to  the  whole  country  long  before  the 
'™°y-  time  fixed  for  the  civilians  to  proceed  to  election. 

France,  therefore,  if  she  were  to  dare  to  vote  against  the  Pres- 
ident, would  be  placing  herself  in  instant  and  open  conflict  with 
the  declared  will  of  her  own  army,  and  this  at  a  time  when,  to 
the  extent  already  stated,  she  was  under  martial  law. 

Surprised,  perplexed,  affrighted,  and  all  unarmed  aud  help- 
France  BBC-  less,  France  was  oalied  upon  either  to  strive  to  levy 
Climbed.  ^  W8r  of  despsur  agiunst  the  mighty  engine  of  the 
French  executive  government,  and  the  vast  army  which  stood 
over  her,  or  else  to  succumb  at  once  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  and 
Moi'ny,  and  Manpas,  and  Monsieur  Le  Roy  St.  Arnaud.  She 
succumbed.  The  brethren  of  the  Elysee  had  asked  the  coun- 
tiy  to  say '  Yes'  or '  No  i'  should  Louis  Bonaparte  alone  build 
a  new  Constitution  for  the  governance  of  the  mighty  nation  ? 
and  when,  in  the  way  already  told,  they  had  obtamed  the  '  Yes,' 
from  hei-ds  and  flocks  of  men  whom  they  ventured  to  nnmber 
at  nearly  eight  millions,  it  was  made  known  to  Paris  that  the 
person  who  had  long  been  the  favorite  subject  of  her  jests  was 
.    '  Arrets  du  Fnffet  de  la  Hante  Gnronne,  Article  3.  '  Ibid.,  Articlo4. 

'  Ari'ttii  di]  Sons-pidfet  de  Vnlencionncs. 
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lawgiver  for  her  and  for  France.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  such  laws  as  he  intended  to  give  the  country,  Prince 
Prince  LouiB  IjOuis  was  highly  skilled,  for  he  knew  how  to  enfold 
soieiaiTBivar  the  Creation  of  a  sheer  Oriental  autocracy  in  a  no- 
ofFnmce.  menclaturo  taken  from  the  polity  of  freeEnropeau 
States.  With  the  advice  and  consent  of  Morny,  and  no  doubt 
The  inws  be  "with  the  fuU  approval  of  all  the  rest  of  the  plotters, 
BBvehet.  j^q  virtually  made  it  the  law  that  he  should  com- 
mand, and  that  Praoce  should  pay  him  tribute  and  obey. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  success  of  the  plot  of  the  2nd  of 
imymriaace  of  December  resulted  from  the  massacre  which  took 
ocTthflB)^-  place  in  the  Boulevard  on  the  following  Thursday ; 
vara-  and,  since  this  strange  event  became  the  foundation 

of  a  momentous  change  in  the  polity  of  France,  and  even  in  the 
Inquiry  Into  dcstioies  of  Europo,  it  is  right  for  men  to  know,  if 
IK  cause.  they  can,  how  and  why  it  came  to  pass.  At  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  December,  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  plot  had  seemed  to  become  almost  hopeless  by 
reason  of  the  isolation  to  which  Piince  Louis  and  his  associates 
were  reduced.  Bat  at  that  hour  the  massacre  began,  and  be- 
fore the  bodies  were  cleared  away,  the  brethren  of  the  Elysee 
had  Paris  and  France  at  their  mercy.  It  was  natural  that 
wronged  and  angry  men,  seeing  this  cause  and  this  effect, 
should  be  capable  of  believing  that  the  massacre  waa  willfully 
planned  as  a  means  of  achieving  the  result  which  it  actually 
produced.  Just  as  the  Cambridge  theologian  maintained  that 
be  who  looked  upon  a  watch  must  needs  believe  in  a  watch- 
maker, so  men  who  had  seen  the  massaore  were  led  to  infer  a 
demon.  They  saw  that  the  massacre  brought  wealth  and  bless- 
ings to  the  Elysee,  and  they  thought  it  a  safe  induction  to  say 
that  the  man  who  gathered  the  harvest  as  though  it  were  his 
own  must  have  sown  the  seed  in  due  season.  Yet,  so  far  as 
one  knows,  this  argument  from  design  is  not  very  well  re-en- 
fovced  by  external  proof;  and  perhaps  it  is  more  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  human  nature  to  believe  that  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Boulevard  resulted  from  the  mixed  causes  which  are 
known  to  have  been  in  operation,  than  from  a  cold  design  on 
the  part  of  the  Pi-eaident  to  have  a  quantity  of  peaceful  men 
and  women  killed  in  order  that  the  mere  horror  of  the  sight 
might  crush  the  spirit  of  Paris.  Without  resoitiug  to  Mis 
dreadful  soUitlon,  iJie  causes  of  the  massacre  may  be  reached 
by  f^r  conjecture. 

The  army,  as  we  have  seen,  waa  burning  with  hatred  of  the 
civilians,  and  its  ferocity  had  been  carefully  whetted  by  the 
President  and  by  St.  Arnaud.     This  feeling,  apart  from  other  ' 
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motives  of  action,  -would  not  have  induced  the  bravo  soldiery 
of  France  to  fife  point-blank  into  crowds  of  defenseless  raen 
and  women ;  but  a  paseion  more  cogent  than  anger  was  work- 
ing in  the  bosoms  of  the  men  at  the  ElysSe  and  the  Generals 
in  command,  and  from  them  it  descended  to  the  troops. 

According  to  its  nature,  and  the  circumstances  in  -which  it 
The  possiofl  of  is  piacod,  a  creature  struck  by  terror  may  either  lie 
i™"'-  trembling  in  a  state  of  abject  prostration,  or  else 

may  be  convulsed  -with  hysteric  enerey ;  and  -when  terror  seizes 
upon  man  or  beast  in  this  last  way,  it  is  the  fiercest  and  most 
blind  of  all  passions.  The  French  nnite  the  delicate,  nervous 
organization  of  the  south  -with  much  of  the  energy  of  the  north, 
and  they  are  keenly  susceptible  of  the  teiTor  that  makes  a  man 
kill  people,  and  the  terror  that  makes  him  lie  down  and  beg. 
On  that  4th  of  December  Paris  was  visited  with  terror  in  either 
foi-m.  The  ai-my  raged,  and  the  people  cronched ;  but  anny 
and  people  alike  were  governed  by  ten-oi-.  It  is  veiy  true,  that 
in  the  Boulevai'd  thei-e  were  no  physical  dangers  which  could 
have  strack  the  troops  with  this  truculent  sort  of  panic,  for 
even  if  it  is  believed  that  two  or  three  shots  were  fired  from 
a  window  or  ahouse-top,an  occurrence  ofthatkind,in  aquar- 
ter  which  was  plainly  prepared  for  sight-seeing,  and  not  for 
Bti-ife,  was  too  trivialof  itself  to  be  capable  of  disturbing  prime 
troops.  But  the  President  and  his  associates,  though  they  had 
succeeded  in  all  their  mechanical  arrangements,  had  failed  to 
obtain  the  euppoi-t  of  men  of  chai-acter  and  eminence.  For  that 
reason  they  were  obviously  in  peril ;  and  if  Morny  and  Fleury 
still  remained  in  good  heart,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  on  the  4th  of  December  the  sensations  of  the  President, 
of  the  two  other  Bonapartes,  of  Maupas,  of  St.  Arnaud,  and  of 
Magnan,  cori'esponded  with  the  alarming  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed. 

The  state  of  the  President  seems  to  have  been  very  like  what 
siataofPriaoa  i*  ^^^  been  in  former  times  at  Strasbourg  and  at 
Lonia  Bona-  Bouiognc,  and  what  it  was  years  afterwai'd  at  Ma- 
[Iio^ctm'^  genta  and  Solferino.^  He  did  not  on  any  of  these 
dangar.  gyg  occaslons  SO  glvc  Way  to  fear  as  to  prove  that 

he  had  less  seif-control  in  moments  of  danger  than  the  common 
run  of  peaceful  citizens ;  but  on  all  of  them  be  showed  that, 
though  he  had  chosen  to  set  himself  heroic  tasks,  his  temperar 
ment  was  ill  fitted  for  the  hour  of  battle  and  for  the  crisis  of 
an  adventure.  For,  besides  that  (in  common  with  the  bulk  of 
mankind)  he  was  without  resource  and  presence  of  mind  when 

'  Sec  Note  IV.  in  Appcjiidix. 
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he  imagined  that  danger  waa  really  quite  close  upon  him,  his 
complexion  aod  the  dismal  looks  he  wore  in  times  of  tiial  were 
always  against  him.  From  some  defect  perhaps  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  heart  or  the  arterial  system,  his  skin,  when  he  was 
in  a  state  of  alarm,  was  liable  to  he  suffused  with  a  greenish 
hue.  This  discoloration  might  bo  a  sign  of  hi^h  moral  cour- 
age, because  it  would  tend  to  show  that  the  spirit  was  warring 
with  the  flesh ;  but  still  it  does  not  indicate  that  condition  ot 
body  and  soul  which  belongs  to  n  true  king  of  men  in  the  hoar 
of  danger,  and  enables  him  to  give  heart  and  impulsion  to  those 
around  him.  It  is  obvious  too  that  an  appearance  of  this  sort 
would  be  damping  to  the  ardor  of  the  hy-standers.  Several 
incidents  show  that  between  the  2nd  and  the  4th  of  December 
the  President  was  irresolute,  and  keenly  alive  to  his  danger. 
The  long-pondered  plan  of  election  which  he  had  promulgated 
on  the  2nd  of  December  he  withdrew  the  next  day,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  supposed  desire  of  the  Parisian  multitude.  He  took 
care  to  have  always  close  to  his  side  the  immense  force  of  cav- 
alry to  which  he  looked  as  the  means  of  protecting  his  flight, 
and  it  seems  that  during  a  great  portion  of  the  critical  interval 
the  carriages  and  horses  required  for  his  escape  were  kept 
ready  for  instant  use  in  the  stable-yard  of  the  Elys6e.  More- 
over, it  was  at  this  time  that  he  suffered  himself  to  resort  to 
the  almost  desperate  resource  of  coanterfeiting  the  names  of 
men  represented  as  belonging  to  the  Consultative  Commission. 
But  perhaps  his  condition  of  mind  may  be  best  infeiTed  from 
the  posture  in  which  history  catches  him  whilst  he  nestled  un- 
der the  wing  of  the  army. 

When  a  peaceful  citizen  is  in  grievous  peril,  and  depending 
Ho  (WTO  nil  ha  ^'^^  ^'^  ^'^®  Upon  the  whim  of  soldiers,  his  instinct 
hod  ir>  ihe  Ml.  is  to  take  all  his  gold  and  go  and  offer  it  to  the 
^'*"'  ai-med  men,  and  tell  them  he  loves  and  admires  them. 

What  in  such  stress  the  endangered  citizen  would  be  impelled 
by  his  nature  to  do  is  exactly  what  Louis  Eonapaito  did.  The 
transaction  could  not  toe  concealed,  and  the  imperial  historian 
seems  to  have  thought  that  upon  the  whole  the  beet  course 
was  to  give  it  an  air  of  classic  grandeur  by  describing  the  sol- 
diers ae  the  '  conquerors'  of  a  rugged  Greek  word,  and  by 
calling  a  French  coin  an  '  obolus.'  '  There  remjuned,'  said  he, 
'to  the  President  out  of  all  his  personal  fortune,  out  of  all  his 
'  patrimony,  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  francs.  He  knew  that  in 
'cert^n  memorable  circumstances  the  troops  had  feltered  in 
'the  presence  of  insurrection,  more  from  being  famished  than 
'from  being  defeated;  so  he  took  all  that  remaned  to  him, 
'  even  to  his  last  crown-piece,  and  charged  Colonel  Flenry  to 
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'  go  to  the  eoldiera,  conquerors  of  demagogy,  and  distribute  to 
'  them,  brigade  by  brigade,  and  man  by  man,  this  his  last  obo- 
'Iu3,"  The  Pi'esldent  had  said,  in  one  of  Lis  addresses  to  the 
array  of  Pai-is,  that  he  would  not  bid  them  advance,  but  would 
himself  go  the  foremost  and  ask  them  to  follow  him.  If  it  was 
becoming  to  address  empty  play-actor's  words  of  that  sort  to 
real  soldiers,  it  certainly  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Pi-esident  to 
act  upon  them,  for  there  could  not  well  be  any  engagemeot  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  as  would  make  it  right  for  a  literary  man 
{though  he  was  also  tho  chief  of  the  state)  to  go  and  afieet  to 
pat  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  Inured  to  war ;  but  still 
there  was  a  contrast  between  what  was  said  and  what  was 
done,  wliich  makes  a  man  smile  as  he  passes.  The  President 
had  vowed  he  would  lead  tho  soldiers  against  the  foe,  and  in- 
stead, he  sent  them  all  his  money.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  change  of  plan  was  at  all  displeasing  to  the 
troops,  and  this  bribing  of  the  armed  men  is  only  adverted  to 
here  aa  a  means  of  getting  at  the  real  state  of  the  President's 
mind,  and  thereby  tracing  up  to  its  cause  the  massacre  of  the 
4th  of  December. 

Another  clew,  leading  the  same  way,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
naevaaaigq.  Decree  by  which  the  President  enacted  that  com- 
oftiffiVth™  ^^^^  ^^^^  insurgents  at  home  should  count  for  tho 
Deoemiier.  houor  and  proflt  of  the  troops  in  the  same  way  as 
though  they  were  fought  against  a  foreign  enemy .^  It  is  true 
that  this  decree  was  not  issued  until  the  massacre  of  the  4th 
was  over,  but  of  course  the  temper  in  which  a  man  encounters 
danger  is  to  be  gathered  in  ,pait  from  his  demeanor  immedi- 
ately after  tho  worst  moment  of  trial ;  and  when  it  is  fonnd 
that  the  chief  of  a  proud  and  mighty  nation  was  capable  of 
putting  his  hand  to  a  paper  of  this  sort  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, some  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  bis  sensations  were  on 
the  noon  of  the  day  before,  when  tho  agony  of  being  in  fear 
had  not  as  yet  been  succeeded  by  the  indecorous  excitement 
of  escape. 

Whilst  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  was  hugging  the  knees  of 
stnteofje  ^^^  soldlers,  his  uncle,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  fell  into 
ronieiionn-  SO  painful  a  condition  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain 
^™^'  his  self-control,  and  he  suffered  himself *o  publish  a 

letter  in  which  he  not  only  disclosed  his  tdarm,  but  even  show- 
ed that  he  was  preparing  to  separate  himself  from  his  nephew ; 
for  he  made  it  appear  (as  he  could  do  perhaps  with  strict 
truth)  that  although  he  had  got  into  danger  by  showing  him- 
'  Granierde  Caawicnac,  vol.ii,,iJ.  431. 
'  Decree  of  the  5tli,  inserted  in  the  Moailiiir  of  the  7lh  Dee. 
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self  iu  public  with  the  President  on  the  2nd  of  December,  ho 
was  innocent  of  the  plot,  and  a  stranger  to  the  counsels  of  the 
KntiitBisnae-  EIys4e.'  His  son  (now  called  Prince  Napoleon) 
tyofNapoicoo,  was  rcally,  they  say,  a  strong  diaapprover  of  the 
aon  of  jerame.  president's  acts,  aiid  it  ■was  natui-al  that  he  should 
be  most  im^villing  to  be  put  to  death  or  othei-wise  ill  treated 
upon  the  theory  that  he  was  the  cousin,  and  therefore  the  ac- 
complice of  Louis,  for  of  that  theory  he  wholly  and  utterly  de- 
nied the  trntb.  Any  man,  however  Aitq,  might  well  resolve 
that,  happen  what  might  to  him,  he  would  struggle  hard  to 
avoid  being  executed  by  mistake;  and  it  seems  unfsur  to  cast 
blame  on  Prince  Napoleon  for  trying  to  disconnect  his  pereon- 
al  destiny  from  that  of  the  endangered  men  at  the  Elys^e, 
whose  counsels  he  had  not  shared.  Still,  the  sense  of  being 
cast  loose  by  the  other  Bonapartes  could  not  but  be  discour- 
aging to  Prince  Loais,  and  to  those  who  had  thrown  in  theLr 
lot  with  him. 

Maupas,  or  de  Maupas,  was  a  man  of  a  iiue  large  robust 
Boduy  et<k\e  of  fi"ame,  and  with  florid  healthy  loohs ;  but  it  some- 
jiouBM.  times  happens  that  a  spacious  and  strong-looking 

body  of  that  sort  is  not  so  safe  a  tabemaclo  as  it  seems  for 
man's  troubled  spirit.  It  is  said  that  the  bodily  strength  of 
Maupas  collapsed  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  that  at  a  critical 
part  of  the  time  between  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  December 
and  the  massacre  of  the  4th  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  ill. 

Finally,  it  must  be  repeated  that  on  the  4th  of  December  the 
army  of  Paris  was  kept  in  a  state  of  inaction  during  all  the 
preoious  boura  which  elapsed  between  the  earliest  dawn  of  the 
morning  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Those  are  signs  that  the  brethren  of  the  Elys^e  were  aghast 
Graunaafor  '^^  wbat  they  had  done,  and  aghast  at  what  they 
the  onsietj  of  had  to  do.  And  it  is  obvious  that  Magnan  and  the 
{^^"ji^ja  twenty  Generals  who  had  embi'aced  one  anotlier  on 
una  tkB  gMiEt-  the  27th  of  November  were  now  more  involved  ia 
the  danger  of  the  pjot  than  at  first  they  might  have 
expected  to  be,  for  the  isolation  in  which  the  President  was 
left,  for  want  of  men  of  character  and  station  who  would  con- 
sent to  come  and  stand  round  him,  must  have  made  all  these 

'  The  lettor  will  be  found  in  Iho  'Annual  Register.'  It  seems  to  have 
been  sent  at  10  o'clock  at  nigbt  on  the  4tli  of  December;  but  the  writei' evi- 
dently did  not  know  that  the  insurrection  at  thas  time  was  so  near  its  end  na 
it  redly  vras,  and  bis  letter  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the 
state  of  hia  mind  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  The  advice  and  the  mild 
remonBtrance  contained  in  the  letter  might  have  been  given  in  private  by  a 
man  who  had  not  lost  liia  calm,  but  the  fact  of  allowing  Euch  a  letter  to  bs 
public  discloaea  Jerome's  motives. 
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Generals  feel  that  even  the  sovereign  ivari'ant  of  an  order 
'from  the  Minister  of  War'  was  a  covering  which  hact  become 

Now,  by  nature  tho  French  people  are  used  to  go  in  flocks, 
Effect  of  nni-  and  in  their  avmythei'eis  not  that  social  difference 
ifpon  ^!ih  between  the  officers  and  the  common  soldiers  which 
traopa-  is  the  best  contrivance  hitherto  discovered  for  in- 

tercepting the  spread  of  a  panic  or  any  other  bewildering  im- 
pnlae.  With  their  troops,  any  impnlse,  whether  of  daring  oi" 
fear,  will  often  dart  like  lightning  from  man  to  man,  and  quick- 
ly involve  the  whole  mass.  Generally,  perhaps,  a  panic  m  an 
array  ascends  from  the  ranks.  On  this  day,  the  panic,  it  seems, 
went  downwai'd.  For  six  hours  tho  army  had  been  kept 
w^ting  and  waiting  under  arms  within  a  few  hundred  yai'ds 
of  the  ban-icades  which  it  was  to  attack.  The  order  to  ad- 
vance did  not  come.  Somewhere  there  was  hesitation ;  and 
the  Genei-als  could  not  but  know  that  even  a  little  hesitation 
at  such  a  time  was  both  a  sign  and  a  cause  of  danger;  but 
when  they  saw  it  continuing  throngh  all  the  morning  hours  of 
a  short  December  day,  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  appre- 
hend that  the  plot  of  the  ElysSe  was  collapsing  for  want  of 
support,  and  they  could  not  but  know  that,  if  this  dread  were 
well  founded,  their  fate  was  likely  to  be  a  bard  one. 

The  temperament  of  Frenchmen  is  better  fitted  for  the  liour 
of  combat  than  for  the  endurance  of  this  sort  of  proti'acted 
tension ;  and  the  anxiety  of  men  of  their  race,  when  they  are 
much  perturbed  and  kept  in  long  suspense,  will  easily  degen- 
erate into  that  kind  of  alann  which  is  apt  to  become  ferocious. 
This  was  the  kind  of  stress  to  which  tlie  troops  were  put  on 
that  4th  of  December,  and  in  the  caae  of  Magnan  and  the  Gen- 
erals under  him,  the  pangs  of  having  to  wait  upon  the  brink 
of  action  for  more  than  two  thirds  ofa  day  were  sharpened  by 
a  sense  of  political  danger ;  for  they  felt  that  if,  after  all,  the 
scheme  of  the  Elysfie  should  fail,  their  meeting  of  the  27th 
might  cause  them  to  be  brought  to  trial.  Any  one  knowing 
what  those  twenty-one  Generals  had  on  their  minds,  and  being 
also  somewhat  used  to  the  French  ai-my,  will  almost  be  able 
to  hear  the  grinding  of  the  teeth  and  the  rumbling  of  the  curses 
which  mark  the  armed  Frenchman,  when  he  rages  because  he 
is  anxious.  Even  without  the  utterance  of  any  words,  the 
countenances  of  men  thus  disturbed  would  be  swiftly  read  in 
a  body  of  French  troops ;  and  though  the  soldiery  and  the  in- 
ferior officers  would  not  be  able  to  make  out  very  well  what  it 
was  that  was  troubling  the  minds  of  the  Generals,  the  sense  of 
not  knowing  all  would  only  make  them  the  mora  susceptible 
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of  infection.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  troops  prescribed  the  ruthless  slaughtering 
of  all  who  resisted  or  obstructed  them ;  and  although  it  is  of 
course  trne  that  these  directions  would  not  compel  or  sanction 
the  slaughter  of  peaceful  crowds  not  at  all  obstructing  the 
troops,  still  they  would  so  act  upon  the  minda  of  the  soldiery 
that  any  passion  which  might  chance  to  seize  them  would  be 
likely  to  take  a  fierce  shape. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  and 
BurmiEea  well-grounded  alarm  which  beset  the  President  and 
oiiiaeoftbe  some  of  his  associates  was  turned  to  anxiety  of  the 
niasaacre.  raging  Sort  when  it  came  npon  the  militaiy  com- 
manders, and  that  from  them  it  ran  down,  till  at  last  it  seized 
upon  the  troops  with  so  maddening  a  power  as  to  cause  them 
to  face  round  without  word  of  command,  and  open  tire  upon  a 
crowd  of  gazing  men  and  women. 

If  this  solution  were  accepted,  it  would  destroy  the  theory 
which  ascribes  to  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  the  malign  design 
of  contriving  a  slaughter  on  the  Boulevard  as  a  means  of  strik- 
ing terror  and  so  crushing  resistance,  but  it  would  still  remain 
true  that,  although  it  was  not  specifically  designed  and  ordered, 
the  massacre  was  brought  about  by  him,  and  by  Morny,  Mau- 
pas,  and  St.  Arnaud,  all  acting  with  the  concuiTence  and  under 
the  encouragement  of  Fleury  and  Fevsigny.  By  them  the 
deeds  of  the  2nd  of  December  were  contrived  and  done.  By 
them,  and  in  Qi'der  to  the  support  of  those  same  deeds,  the 
army  was  brought  into  the  streets.  By  their  industry  the 
minds  of  the  soldiery  were  whetted  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
Parisians,  and  finally  by  their  hesitation,  or  the  hesitation  of 
Magnan  their  instrument,  the  army,  when  it  was  almost  face  to 
face  with  the  barricades,  was  still  kept  standing  and  expect- 
ant, until  its  Generals,  catching  and  transmitting  in  an  altered 
foiTU  the  terror  which  had  come  upon  them  from  the  Elys6e, 
brought  the  troops  into  that  state  of  truculent  panic  which 
was  tlie  immediate  cause  of  the  slaughter.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  doubt  which  I  have  tried  to  solve  extends 
only  to  the  cause  which  brought  about  the  massacre  of  the 
peaceful  crowds  on  the  Boulevard ;  for  it  remains  unquestioned 
that  the  killing  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  bamcaded  quar- 
ter was  the  result  of  design,  and  was  enforced  by  stringent 
orders.  Moreover,  the  persons  who  had  the  blood  upon  their 
hands  were  the  persons  who  got  the  booty.  St.  Arnaud  is  no 
more;  but  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Morny,  Fleuiy,  Maupaa, 
Magnan,  and  Persigny— all  these  are  yet  alive,  and  in  their  pos- 
session the  pnblio  treasures  of  Prance  may  still  be  abundantly 
found. 
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It  ia  known  that  the  most  practised  gamesters  grow  weary 
sometimes  of  their  long  efforts  to  pry  into  the  future  which 
chance  is  pi'eparing  for  them,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  their 
anxiety  and  doubt  they  are  now  and  then  glad  to  accept  guid- 
ance from  the  blind,  confident  guess  of  some  one  who  is  yonnger 
and  less  jaded  than  themselves ;  and  when  a  hot-headed  lad  in- 
sists that  he  can  govern  fortune,  when  he '  calls  the  main,'  as 
though  it  were  a  word  of  command,  and  shakes  the  dice-box 
with  a  lusty  ami,  the  pale  doubting  elders  will  sometimes  fol- 
low the  lead  of  youth's  high  animal  spirits,  and  if  they  do  this 
and  win,  their  hearts  are  warm  to  the  lad  whose  fire  and  will- 
fulness compelled  them  to  run  the  venture.  Whether  it  be 
Gratiinae  flus  true,  as  is  said,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  any  of  the 
10  Fiemy.  brethren  of  the  ElysSe  were  urged  forward  by  Colo- 
nel Fleury's  threats,  or  whether,  abstaining  from  actual  vio- 
lence, he  was  able  to  drive  them  on  by  the  sheer  ascendency 
of  a  more  ardent  and'r^olutc  nature,  it  is  ceitain  that  he  well 
earned  their  gratitude,  if  by  any  means,  gentle  or  rough,  he 
forced  them  to  keep  their  state  on  the  table.  For  they  won. 
The  use  the  They  won  France.  They  used  her  hard.  They  took 
HjBeemiideof  her  freedom.  They  laid  open  lier  purse,  and  were 
Finnce.  ^.j^j^  -witli  her  wealth.    They  went  and  sat  in  the 

seats  of  Kings  and  Statesmen,  and  handled  the  mighty  nation 
as  they  willed  in  the  face  of  Europe.  Those  who  hated  free- 
dom, and  those  also  who  bore  ill  will  toward  the  French  peo- 
ple, made  merry  with  what  they  saw. 

These  are  the  things  which  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bona^ 
parte  did.  What  he  had  sworn  to  do  was  set  forth  in  the  oath 
which  he  took  on  the  20th  ofDecember,  1848.  On  that  day 
he  stood  before  the  National  Assembly,  and  lifting  his  right 
Tiioonih  arm  toward  heaven  thus  swore: — '■Li  the  presence 
iSdint  had  '  of  God,  and  before  the  French  people  represented 
inkBn.  '  by  the  National  Assembly,  I  swear  to  remain  faith- 

'  ful  to  the  democratic  Republic  one  and  indivisible,  and  to  ful- 
'fill  all  the  duties  which  the  Constitution  imposes  upon  me.' 
"WTiat  he  had  pledged  his  honor  to  do  was  set  forth  in  the 
promise,  which  of  his  own  free  will  he  addressed  to  the  Assem- 
bly. Beading  from  a  paper  which  he  had  prepared,  he  uttered 
Hiaiwided  these  words: — 'The  votes  of  the  nation,  and  the 
''mm^f  ton-  '  *^'^^^  which  I  havc  just  taken,  command  my  future 
<"■■■  '  conduct.    My  duty  is  clear,    I  will  fulfill  it  as  a 

'  man  of  honor.  I  shall  regard  as  enemies  of  the  countiy  all 
'  those  who  endeavor  to  change  by  illegal  means  that  which  all 
'  France  has  established.' 

In  Europe  at  that  time  there  were  many  men,  and  several 
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millions  of  women,  who  truly  believed  that  the  landmarks 
wbioh  divided  good  from  evil  were  in  chai-ge  of  priests,  amj 
TheTeDeum  ^^^''  ^^'^^''  Ke'igio"  blessed  must  needs  be  light, 
Now  on  the  thiitieth  day  computed  from  tbe  night 
of  the  2nd  of  December,  the  rays  of  twelve  thonsand  lamps 
pierced  the  thick  wintry  fog  that  clogged  the  moiiiing  air, 
and  shed  their  difficult  light  through  the  nave  of  the  historic 
pile  which  stands  marking  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  strange 
checkered  destiny  of  France,  There  waiting,  there  were  the 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  of  the  Roman  branch  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Jesus  Christ.  These  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
stood  thus  expecting,  because  they  claimed  to  be  able  to  con- 
duct the  relations  between  man  and  his  Creator,  and  the  swear- 
er of  the  oath  of  the  20th  of  December  had  designed  to  ap- 
prize them  that  again,  with  their  good  leave,  he  was  coming 
into  '  the  presence  of  God.'  And  he  came.  Where  the  kings 
of  France  had  knelt,  there  was  now  the  persistent  manager  of' 
the  company  that  had  played  at  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne,  and 
with  him,  it  may  well  be  believed,  there  were  Morny  rejoicing 
in  his  gains,  and  Magnan  soaring  high  above  suras  of  four 
thousand  pounds,  and  Maupas  no  longer  in  danger,  and  St.  Ar- 
nand,  formerly  Le  Roy,  aod  Fialin,  more  often  called  '  Peraig- 
ny,'  aod  Fleury  the  propeller  of  all,  more  eager  perhaps  to  go 
and  be  swift  to  spend  his  winnings,  than  to  sit  m  a  cathedral 
and  think  bow  the  fire  of  his  temperament  had  given  him  a 
strange  power  over  the  fate  of  a  nation.  When  the  Chnrch 
perceived  that  the  swearer  of  the  oath  and  all  his  associates 
were  readv,  she  began  her  service.  Having  robes  whereon 
all  down  the  back  there  was  embroidered  the  figure  of  a  cross, 
and  being,  it  would  seem,  without  fear,  the  bishops  and  priesta 
went  up  to  the  high  altar,  and  scattered  rich  incense,  and  knelt 
and  rose,  and  kndt  and  rose  again.  Then  in  the  hearing  of 
thousands  there  pealed  through  the  ^sles  that  hymn  of  praise 
which  purports  to  waft;  into  heaven  the  thanksgivings  of  a 
whole  people  for  some  new  and  signal  mercy  vouchsafed  to 
them  by  Almighty  God.  It  was  because  of  what  had  been 
done  to  Fi-anee  within  the  last  thirty  days  that  the  Hosannas 
arose  in  Notre  Dame.  Moreover  the  priests  lifted  their  voices 
and  cried  aloud,  chanting  and  saying  to  the  Most  High,  Dom- 
ine  salvum  fac  Lndovicnin  Kapoleonem — Oh  Lord  1  save  Louis 
Napoleon. 

What  is  good  and  what  is  evil  ?  and  ivho  is  he  that  desei-ves 
the  pi'ayers  of  a  nation?  If  any  man,  being  scrupulons  and 
devout,  was  moved  by  the  events  of  December  to  ask  these 
questions  of  his  Church,  he  was  answered  that  day  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  our  Lndy  of  P.iris. 
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In  the  next  December  the  form  of  the  state  system  ws«  ac- 
The  presideat  commodated  to  the  reality,  and  the  President  of 
SarMot  toa"  *^^  Republic  became  what  men  call  a  '  French  Em- 
Freuch.  '  peror.'     The  style  that  Prince  Louis  thought  fit 

to  take  was  this :  '  Napoleon  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  Gtod 
'  and  by  the  will  of  the  people.  Emperor  of  the  French.' 

Of  coiii'se,  when  any  one  thinks  of  the  events  of  December, 
The  innctioa  1851,  the  strcss  ofhis  attention  is  apt  to  be  brought 
terarfi-teUS-  *•*  ^^"■^  upon  those  who  were  actors,  and  Bpon 
mm  M  ihfl^  "  those  who,  desiring  to  act,  were  only  hindered  from 
?iieic™™try  doing  so  by  falling  into  the  pits  which  the  trappers 
was  Miing.  bad  dug  for  them ;  but  no  one  will  fail  to  see  that 
one  of  the  main  phenomena  of  the  time  was  the  willful  acqui- 
escence of  great  numbers  of  men.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
during  a  time  of  danger  the  ain  of  inaction  should  be  found  in 
a  once  free  and  always  brave  people.    The  cause  of 

^""^  this  was  the  hatred  which  men  had  of  democracy. 
A  sheer  democracy,  it  would  seem,  is  so  unfriendly  to  person- 
al liberty,  and  therefore  so  vexing  or  alarming,  not  only  to  its 
avowed  political  eneimes,  but  to  those  also  who  in  general  are 
accustomed  to  stand  aloof  from  public  aff^rs,  that  it  must 
needs  close  its  frail  exiatence  as  soon  as  there  comes  home  a 

feneral  renowned  in  arms,  who  chooses  to  make  himself  king, 
his  was  always  laid  down  as  a  guiding  principle  by  those 
who  professed  to  be  able  to  draw  lessons  from  history,  but 
even  they  used  to  think  that,  until  some  sort  of  hero  could  be 
found,  democratic  institutions  might  last.  France  showed 
mankind  that  the  mere  want  of  such  a  hero  as  will  answer  the 
purpose  is  a  want  which  can  be  compensated  by  a  little  in- 
genuity. She  taught  the  world  that  when  a  mighty  nation  is 
under  a  democracy,  and  is  threatened  with  doctrines  which 
challenge  the  ownership  and  enjoyment  of  property,  any  knot 
of  men  who  can  get  trusted  with  a  momentary  hold  of  the  en- 
gine of  State  (and  somebody  must  be  so  trusted)  may  take 
one  of  their  number,  who  never  made  a  campaign  except  with 
counterfeit  eoldiera,  and  never  fired  a  shot  except  when  he 
fired  by  mistake,  and  may  mate  him  a  dictator,  a  lawgiver, 
and  an  absolute  monarch,  with  the  acquiescence  if  not  with 
the  approval  of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people.  Moreover 
France  proved  that  the  transition  is  not  of  necessity  a  slow 
one,  and  that,  when  the  perils  of  a  high  centralization  and  a 
great  standing  army  are  added  to  the  perils  of  a  sheer  democ- 
racy, then  freedom,  although  it  be  hedged  round  and  guarded 
by  all  the  contrivances  which  clever,  thoughtful,  and  honest 
republicans  can  devise,  may  be  stolen  and  made  away  with 
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in  one  dark  "winter  night,  as  though  it  ■we)'o  a  purso  or  a 
trinket. 

Although  France  lost  her  freedom,  it  would  be  an  error  to 
Thaeentiomen  Ima^ne  tliat  «pon  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth 
"Yed'^frt^nd  ^^^^'^  ^^^  founded  a  monarchy  like  that,  for  in- 
Biorfftom  tlio  stance,  which  governs  the  people  of  Kussia.  In 
Govemmeut.  gnjpires  of  that  kind  the  Sovereigu  commands  the 
seiTices  of  all  nis  subjects.  In  France,  for  the  most  part,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country  resolved  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
Government,  and  not  only  declined  to  vouchsafe  their  society 
to  the  new  occupant  of  the  Tuileries,  but  even  looked  cold 
upon  any  stray  person  of  their  own  station  who  saffered  him- 
self to  be  tempted  thither  by  money.  They  were  determined 
to  abide  their  time,  and  in  the  mean  while  to  do  nothing 
which  would  make  it  inconsistent  for  them,  as  soon  as  it  suit- 
ed their  policy,  to  take  an  opportunity  of  laying  cruel  hands 
on  the  new  Emperor  and  his  associates.  It  was  obvious  that 
The  eooatant  because  of  the  instinct  which  raalics  creatures  cling 
Ste^onfede^"  ^'^  ''^'^  *  monarch  thus  kept  always  standing  on 
atea  were  kept,  the  Very  edge  of  a  horrible  fate,  but  still  having 
for  the  time  in  his  hands  the  engine  of  the  State,  would  be 
di'iven  by  the  very  law  of  his  being  to  make  use  of  the  forces 
of  the  nation  as  means  of  safety  for  himself  and  his  comrades ; 
and  that  to  that  one  end,  not  only  the  operations  of  the  Home 
ThefowTEu  Government,  bnt  even  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
SlMB''J^aa  country,  would  be  steadily  aimed.  And  so  it  hap- 
uMd  to  prop  pened.  Atler  the  2nd  December,  in  the  year  1851, 
tbroM"  the  foreign  policy  of  France  was  used  for  a  prop 

to  prop  the  throne  which  Morny  and  his  friends  had  built  up. 

Therefore,  although  Ihave  dwelt  awhile  upon  a  singulai-  pas- 
sage in  the  domestic  history  of  France,  I  have  not  digi-essed. 
The  origin  of  the  wai-  with  Russia  could  not  be  traced  without 
showing  what  was  the  foreign  policy  of  France  at  the  time 
when  the  mischief  was  done ;  and  since  it  happened  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  France  was  new  to  the  world,  and  was  gov- 
erned in  all  things  by  the  personal  exigencies  of  those  who 
wielded  it,  no  one  could  receive  a  true  impression  of  its  aim 
and  purpose  without  first  gathering  some  idea  of  the  events 
by  which  the  destiniM  of  Europe  were  connected  with  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  Prince  Louis,  and  Morny,  and  Fleury,  of 
Magnan,  and  Peraigny,  and  Maupas,  and  Monsieur  Le  Eoy  St. 
Arnaud. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Almost  instantly  the  change  ■wbich  ivas  'wronght  hy  these 
imraeaiate  Bf-  French  tvaueaotions  began  to  act  upon  Europe. 
fectYiiiesonp  The  associates  of  the  Elysee  well  undei'stood  that 
iiiffiittj'Slti'of .  if  they  had  been  able  to  trample  upon  France  and 
Kurope.  jigj.  lavffg,  their  success  had  been  made  possible  by 

the  dread  whidi  the  French  people  had  of  a  return  to  tumult; 
and  it  was  clear  that,  until  tbey  could  do  something  more  than 
merely  head  the  police  of  the  country,  their  new  power  would 
be  hardly  more  stable  than  tbe  passing  terrors  on  which  it 
rested.  What  they  had  to  do  was  to  distract  France  from 
thinking  of  ber  shame  at  home,  by  sending  her  attention 
abroad.  For  their  very  lives'  sate  they  had  to  make  haste, 
TiiB  pcoicy  ^'^^  ***  P^^®  ^^P  events  which  might  stand  between 
nMch  it  necM-  them  and  the  pi^t,  and  shelter  them  from  the  peril  to 
sitatod,  -which  they  were  brought  whenever  men's  thoughts 

were  turned  to  tbe  night  of  the  2nd  of  December  and  the 
Thursday  the  day  of  blood.  Thei'e  could  be  no  hesitating 
about  tins.  AmbifJou  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death.  If  Piioce  Louis,  and  Morny,  and  Fleury, 
if  Manpaa,  St.  Araaud,  and  Magnan,  were  to  continue  quartered 
upon  France  instead  of  being  thrown  into  prison  and  brought 
to  trial,  it  was  indispensable  that  Europe  should  be  disturbed. 
Without  delay  the  needful  steps  were  taken. 

It  must  have  been  within  a  week  or  two  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  an'angements  consequent  on  tbe  night  of  the  2nd 
of  December  that  the  dispatches  went  from  Paris  which  caused 
M.  dc  Lavalette  to  wring  from  the  Porte  the  Note  of  the  9th 
The  French  of  FebiTiary,!  and  forced  the  Sultan  into  engage- 
B^IS'Se'  menta  nnfair  and  offensive  to  Russia.  The  Fi-ench 
suibminio  President  steadily  continued  thia  plan  of  driving 
ftnrivetoKiH-  *^e  Porte  into  a  quan-el  with  tbe  Czar  until  at 
sin.  length  he  succeeded  in  bringing  about  tlie  event,' 

which  was  followed  by  the  advance  of  the  Russian  armies ; 
but  the  moment  the  Czar  was  wronght  up  into  a  state  of  anger 
which  sufficed  to  make  him  a   disturber  of  Europe,  Piincu 

'  1862.     Seecmte. 
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Louis,  now  Emperor  of  the  French,  sagaciously  perceived  that 
it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  take  violent  means  of  appeas- ' 
ing  the  very  troubles  ■which  he  himself  had  just  raised ;  and  to 
do  this  by  suddenly  declaring  for  a  conservative  policy  in  Tur- 
key, and  offering  to  put  himself  in  concert  with  one  of  thegreat 
And  then  Settled  States  of  Europe.'  England,  he  knew,  had 
BHM'witoEn-"  "Iways  clung  to  a  conservative  policy  in  the  East, 
eiani,  France,  he  dao  knew,  of  late  years  had  generally 

done  the  reverse,  but  then  Prance  was  utterly  in  bts  power, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that,  by  offeiing  to  thrust  France  into 
an  English  policy,  he  might  nnrchase  for  himself  an  alliance 
with  the  Qaeen,  and  win  for  his  new  throne  a  sanction  of  more 
lasting  worth  than  Morny'e  well  waiTanted  return  of  liis  eight 
millions  of  approving  Frenchmen.  Above  all,  if  he  could  be 
united  with  England  he  might  be  able  to  enter  upon  that  con- 
spicuous action  in  Europe  which  was  needful  for  his  safety  at 
home,  and  might  do  this  without  bringing  upon  himself  any 
war  of  a  dangerous  kind. 

Another  motive  of  a  narrower  sort  was  urging  him  in  the 
PBTBonni  feel-  ^^"^^  direction.  Hating  freedom,  hating  the  French 
ingsoftiieneir  people,  and  delighting  in  an  incident  which  he  look- 
umperor.  ^^  upon  as  reducing  the  theoiy  of  Representative 
Govei-nraent  to  the  abaurdum,  Nicholas  had  approved  and  en- 
joyed the  treatment  inflicted  npon  France  by  throwing  her 
into  the  felon's  van  and  sending  her  to  jail;  but  he  had  object- 
ed to  the  notion  of  the  second  Napoleon  being  called  'the 
'Third  ;'*  and  in  a  spirit  still  more  pedantic,  be  had  refused  to 
address  the  French  sovereign  in  the  accustomed  form.  He 
would  call  him  his  '  good  friend,'  but  no  earthly  power  should 
make  him  add  the  word  'brother.'  The  taunting  society  of 
Petersburg  amused  itself  with  the  amputated  phrase,  and  loved 
to  call  the  niler  of  France  their  '  good  friend.'  The  new  Em- 
peror chafed  at  this,  for  his  vanity  was  hm-t ;  but  he  abided 
his  time. 

At  length,  nay  so  early  as  the  28tli  of  January,  1853,  the 

■  December,  !853. 

'  It  is  said,  I  know  not  witTi  what  truth,  that  the  style  of  the  now  Emperor 
wns  the  result  of  a,  clerical  error.  In  the  course  of  its  preparations  for  eon- 
Blitnting  the  Empire  the  Home  OtSee  wished  tlie  country  to  take  rp  a  word 
which  should  be  intermediate  between  'President'  and  'Emperor,'  so  the 
minister  determined  to  order  that  France  should  Euddenlj'  bnrst  into  a  07 
of' Vive  Napoleon,'  and  he  wrote,  thej  say,  the  following  order, '  Que  le  mot 
d'ordre  soil  Vive  Napoleon  1 !  I'  'The  clerk,  they  say,  mistook  the  three  notes 
of  admiration  ibr  Roman  numerals,  and  in  a  few  hoars  the  forty  thouBniid 
communes  of  France  had  cried  out  so  obediently  for  'Napoleon  III.,'  thnt 
the  Government  "as  obliged  to  adopt  the  clerk's  blunder. 
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Tiie  Franoh  French  Emperor  perceived  that  Lis  measures  had 
Eraperoi'^  effeetuaJly  roused  the  Czar's  hostility  to  the  Snltan, 
^SiosX"  and  he  Instantly  proposed  to  England  that  the  two 
c™™tioftho  Powers  should  oat  together  in  extinguishing  the 
drawiBg^^  flames  which  he  himself  had  just  kindled,  and  should 
feMiTita^.  endeavor  to  come  to  a  joint  underatanding,  with  a 
anoewithbim-  vicw  to  resist  the  ambition  of  Russia.  Knowing 
^^  beforehand  what  the  policy  of  England  was,  he  all 

at  once  adopted  it,  and  proposed  it  to  onr  Govenimeut  in  the 
very  terms  always  used  "by  English  statesmen.  He  toot,  as  it 
were,  an '  old  copy'  of  the  first  English  speech  from  the  throne 
which  came  to  his  hand,  and  following  its  words,  declared  that 
the  first  object  should  be  to '  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
'manErapire.'i  From  that  moment  until  the  summer  of  1855, 
and  perhaps  even  down  to  a  still  later  period,  he  did  not  once 
swerve  from  the  great  scheme  of  forming  and  m^ntaining  an 
offensive  alhance  with  England  against  the  Czar,  and  to  that 
object  he  subordinated  all  other  considerations.  He  had  at 
that  time  the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to  keep  himself  alive  to 
the  proportionate  value  of  political  objects.  He  knew  how  to 
give  up  the  less  for  the  sake  of  attaining  and  keeping  the 
greater.  Govei-ned  by  this  principle,  he  gradually  began  to 
draw  closer  and  closer  toward  England ;  and  when  the  angry 
Czar  imagined  that  he  was  advancing  in  the  cause  of  bia  Church 
against  a  resolnte  champion  of  the  Latins,  his  wily  advei'sary 
was  smiling  perhaps  with  Lord  Cowley  about  the  '  key'  and 
the '  ciipola,'  and  preparing  to  form  an  alliance  on  strictly  tem- 
poral grounds. 

It  woald  have  been  well  for  Europe  if  the  exigences  of  the 
persons  then  wielding  the  destinies  of  France  wonkl  have  per- 
mitted the  State  to  rest  content  with  that  honest  share  of  duty 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  each  of  the  four  Powers  when  the  in- 
tended occupation  of  the  Principalities  was  announced,  if  ei- 
ther the  interest  nor  the  honor  of  Fi'ance  required  that  in  the 
Eastern  question  she  should  stand  more  forward  than  any  oth- 
er of  the  remonstrant  States ;  but  the  personal  Interest  of  the 
new  Emperor  and  his  December  friends  did  not  at  all  coincide 
with  the  interest  of  France ;  for  what  he  and  his  associates 
wanted,  and  what  in  truth  they  really  needed,  was  to  thrust 
France  into  a  conflict,  which  might  be  either  diplomatic  or  war- 
like, but  which  was  at  all  events  to  be  of  a  conspicuous  sort, 
tending  to  ward  oif  the  peril  of  home  politics,  and  give  to  the 
fabric  of  the  2nd  of  December  something  like  station  and  ca- 

'  'Eastern  Papers,"  part  i.,  page  68. 
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lebrjty  in  Europe.  Iii  order  to  achieve  this,  it  clearly  would 
not  suffice  for  France  to  be  merely  one  of  a  conference  of  four 
great  Powers  quietly  and  temperately  engaged  in  repressing 
the  enci'oachments  of  the  Czar,  Her  part  in  such  a  business 
could  not  possibly  be  so  prominent,  nor  so  animating  as  to 
draw  away  the  attention  of  the  French  ffom  the  persons  who 
had  got  into  their  palaces  and  their  offices  of  State.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  close,  separate,  and  significant  alliance  lyith  En- 
gland, and  with  England  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of 
the  four  Powers,  would  not  only  bring  about  the  conflict  which 
■was  needed  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  Tuileries,  but 
would  seem  in  the  eyes  of  the  mistaken  world  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Qaeen's  pure  name  to  the  acts  of  the  December 
night  and  the  Thursday  the  day  of  blood.  The  unspeakable 
V£uue  of  this  moral  shelter  to  persons  in  the  condition  of  the 
new  French  Monarch,  and  St.  Arnaud,  Morny,  and  Manpas,  can 
nevBi-  be  understood  except  hy  those  who  look  back  and  re- 
member how  exalted  the  moral  station  of  England  was  in  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  10th  of  April,  1848,  and  the 
time  when  she  suffered  herself  to  become  entangled  in  engage- 
ments with  the  French  Emperor. 

It  would  have  been  right  enough  that  France  and  England, 
as  the  two  great  maritime  Powei-s,  should  have  come  to  an 
understanding  with  each  other  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
their  fleete,  but,  even  if  they  had  been  concerting  for  only  that 
limited  purpose,  it  would  have  been  right  that  the  general  ten- 
or and  object  of  their  naval  an-angements  should  have  received 
the  antecedent  approval  of  the  two  other  Powers  with  whom 
they  were  in  cordial  agreement.  The  English  Government, 
however,  not  only  consented  to  engage  in  naval  movements 
which  affected — nay,  actually  governed — the  question  of  peace 
or  war,  hut  fell  into  the  error  of  concerting  these  movements 
with  France  alone,  and  doing  this — not  because  of  any  differ- 
ence which  had  arisen  between  the  four  Powers,  but — simply 
because  France  and  England  were  provided  with  ships ;  so 
that  in  truth  the  Western  Powers,  merely  because  they  were 
possessed  of  the  implement  which  enabled  them  to  put  a  press- 
ure upon  the  Czai-,  resolved  to  act  as  though  they  were  the 
onlyjudgesof  the  question  whether  the  pressure  should  be  ap- 
plied or  not;  and  this  at  a  time  when,  as  Lord  Clarendon  de- 
clared in  Parliament,  the  four  Powers  were  '  all  acting  cordial- 
'ly  together.'  Of  course,  this  wanton  segregation  tended  to 
supersede  or  dissolve  the  concord  which  hoimd  the  four  Pow- 
ers, and,  as  a  sure  consequence,  to  endanger  yet  more  than 
ever  the  cause  of  peace.    Some  strange  blindness  prevented 
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Loi'd  Aberdeen  from  seeing  the  path  he  trod,  or  rather  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  it  with  a  clearness  conducive  to  action. 
But  what  the  French  Emperor  wanted  was  even  more  than 
this,  and  what  he  wanted  was  done.  It  is  true  that  neither 
admiration  nor  moral  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  princes 
ought  to  have  any  exceeding  sway  over  our  relations  with  for- 
eign States,  and  if  we  had  had  the  misfortune  to  find  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  the  only  potentate  in  Europe 
whose  policy  was  in  accord  with  oar  own,  it  ought  have  been 
right  that  closer  relations  of  alliance  with  Fi'anoo  (however  hu- 
miliating they  might  seem  in  the  eyes  of  the  moralist)  should 
have  followed  our  sepai'ation  from  the  other  States  of  Europe. 
But  no  such  separation  had  occurred.  What  the  French  Em- 
peror ventured  to  attempt,  and  what  he  actually  succeeded  in 
achieving,  was  to  draw  England  into  a  distinct  and  separate 
alliance  with  himself—not  at  a  time  when  she  was  isolated,  but 
— at  a  moment  when  sbe  was  in  close  accord  with  the  rest  of 
the  four  Powers. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Parliamentaiy  session  of  1853,  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  rid  the  Princimlities 
of  their  Russian  invaders  was  growing  in  intensity.  Prussia 
also  was  firm;  and  in  principle  the  concord  of  the  four  Pow- 
ers was  so  exact,  that  it  extended,  as  was  afterward  seen,  not 
only  to  the  terms  on  which  the  difference  between  Bnssia  and 
Turkey  should  be  settled,  but  to  the  ulterior  arrangements 
which  might  be  pressed  upon  Russia  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  which  she  was  provoking.  '  The  four  gi-eat  Powers,'  said 
Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  12th  of  August, 'are  now  acting  in  coii- 
'cert.''  'In  all  these  transactions,'  said  Lord  Clarendon,^ 'Aus- 
'  tria,  England,  Prussia,  and  France  are  all  acting  cordially  to- 
'  gether,  in  order  to  cheek  designs  which  they  consider  incon- 
'sistent  with  the  balance  of  power,  and  with  those  territorial 
'  hmits  which  have  been  established  by  various  treaties.' 

Yet  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  in  the  midst  of  this  perfect 
Tiienstnreof  concoi'd  of  the  foHr  Powers,  the  English  Crovern- 
BtoQi^rf  ment  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  separate  nnder- 
Mifciimiiiflr,  Standing  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,*  This 
iS^^S™  was  the  fatal  transaction  which  substituted  a  ci-uel 
Bngtand.  ^yar  for  the  peaceful  but  irresistible  pressure  which 
was  exerted  by  the  four  Powers.  The  purport  of  this  arrange- 
ment still  lurks  in  private  notes,  and  in  recoUeotions  of  private 
interviews,  but  it  can  be  seen  that  (for  reasons  never  yet  .ex- 
plained) France  and  England  were  engaging  to  move  in  ad- 

'  120  Uansftrc!,  p.  1650.     =  Ibid.,  p.  H2S.     ^  Iliid.,})p.  1424, 17CS,  1826, 
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Vance  of  tho  other  Powers.  The  four  Powers,  being  all  of  one 
mind,  were  still  to  remain  in  concert,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
discussion  and  adjudication  of  the  questions  pending  between 
Russia  and  Turkey ;  but  France  and  England  were  to  volun- 
teer to  enforce  their  judgment.  The  four  Powers  were  to  bo 
judges,  and  two  of  them,  namely,  I'rance  and  England,  were 
to  be  the  executioners.  "What  made  this  arrangement  the 
more  preposterous  was  that  the  outrage  of  which  Earope  com- 
plained was  the  occupation  of  two  proviuces  which  abutted 
upon  the  Austrian  dominions.  Of  all  the  great  Powera,  Aus- 
tria was  the  chief  sufferer.  Austria  was  upon  the  spot.  Aus- 
ti'ia  was  the  one  Power  which  instantly  and  in  a  summary  way 
could  force  the  Czai-  to  quit  his  hold ;  and  yet  the  charge  of 
undertaking  a  duty  which  pressed  upon  her  more  than  upon 
any  other  State  in  Europe,  was  voluntarily  taken  upon  them- 
selves by  two  States  whose  dominions  were  vastly  distant  from 
the  scene  of  the  evil  deed.  It  was  much  as  though  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Brazil  were  to  come  across  the  At- 
lantic to  defend  Antwerp  from  the  French,  whilst  the  English 
looked  on  and  thanked  tbeir  enterprising  friends  for  relieving 
them  of  their  duty. 

There  was  not  perhaps  more  than  one  of  the  membei-a  of  tho 
English  Cabinet  who  desired  the  fonnation  of  this  singular  al- 
liance on  grounds  like  those  which  moved  the  French  Empe- 
ror; and  it  is  believed  tliat  Lord  Aberdeen  and  several  otlier 
members  of  the  Government  were  much  governed  by  a  shal- 
low theory  which  had  prevsuled  for  some  years  amongst  pub- 
lic men.  Tlie  theoiy  was  that  close  union  between  France  and 
England  was  a  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  '  Sure  I  am,' 
said  one  confident  man,  who  echoed  the  ci'ude  thought  of  many, 
*  sura  I  am  that  if  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  in  this  country  act 
'in  cordial  concert  with  the  government  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
'  French,  and  if  the  forces  of  the  two  countries  in  the  Mediter- 
'  ranean  are  to  act  in  concert,  then  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
'that  any  war  can  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.'  But  of  course, 
to  men  of  more  statesmanlike  views,  the  nijun  temptation  was 
the  prospect  of  seeing  France  dragged  into  the  policy  which 
England  had  always  entertained  upon  the  Eastern  Question. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  the  practice  of  hiding  away 
momentous  engagements  between  States  in  the  folds  of  private 
notes  may  now  and  then  justify  an  endeavor  to  infer  the  na- 
ture of  an  E^reement  secretly  made  between  two  Governments 
from  the  tenor  of  their  subsequent  actions,  and  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  surrounding  facts.  If  this  license  were  to  bo  granted, 
and  if  also  it  Were  to  be  assumed  that  the  Euglish  as  well  as 
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the  French  Government  was  negotiatiiig  with  open  eyes,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  laid  down  that  the  compact  of  Midsummer, 
1853,  was  ■viitually  of  this  sort; — '  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
'shall  set  aside  the  old  views  of  tbo  French  Foreign  Office,  and 
sliall  oblige  France  with  all  her  forces  to  uphold  the  Eastern 
policy  of  England.  In  consideration  of  this  sacrifice  of  French 
interests  by  the  French  Emperor,  England  promises  to  give 
her  moral  sanction  (in  the  way  hereinafter  prescribed)  to  the 
aiTangements  of  December,  1851,  and  to  take  the  following 
means  for  strengthening  the  throne  and  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablisli  the  dynasty  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French : — 1st,  En- 
gland shall  give  np  the  system  of  peaceful  coercion  which  is 
involved  in  the  eoncei-ted  action  of  the  fowr  Powers,  and  shall 
adopt  in  lieu  of  it  a  separate  understanding  with  France,  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  place  the  two  Powers  conspicnously  in  ad- 
vance of  the  others,  and  in  a  state  of  more  immediate  antag- 
onism to  Kuasia  with  a  prospect  of  eventual  war.  2nd.  Even 
before  any  treaty  of  alliance  is  agi'eed  upon,  the  Queen  of  En- 

fiand  shall  declare  before  all  Europe  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
'renoh  is  united  with  Her  Miflesty  in  her  endeavors  to  allay 
the  troubles  now  threatening  Europe  with  war ;  and  it  shall 
not  be  competent  to  the  English  Government  to  weaken  the 
effect  of  this  announcement  by  advising  Her  Majesty  to  in- 
clude any  other  Sovereigns  in  the  same  statement.  If  Her 
Majesty  should  continue  to  be  closely  in  accord  with  the  rest 
of  the  four  Powers,  she  may  be  advised  to  speak  of  them  in 
general  terms  as  her  allies,  but  they  are  not  to  be  named.  8rd. 
if  hostilities  should  become  necessary,  the  two  Governments 
will  determine  upon  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  common, 
and  in  that  c^e  also  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  En- 
glish Goverament  will  advise  the  Queen  not  to  shrink  from 
the  gratification  of  receiving  the  Emperor  of  the  French  as 
her  guest.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  (87  va  sans  dire) 
that  the  reception  of  His  Majesty  at  the  English  Court  is  to 
be  in  all  i-espects  the  same  as  would  be  the  reception  of  any 
other  great  Sovereign  in  alliance  with  the  Queen.  Whenever 
occasion  requires  it,  the  other  actors  in  the  operations  of  De- 
cember, 1861,  shaJl  be  received  and  treated  by  the  English 
authorities  with  the  honors  due  to  the  trusted  servants  of  a 
friendly  Power,  and  -without  objections  founded  on  the  trans- 
actions of  December,  or  any  of  the  circumstances  of  their  past 
lives.'  These  are  only  imaginaiy  words,  but  they  show  what 
the  French  Emperor  was  seeking  to  achieve,  and  they  repre- 
sent but  too  fMtnfuIly  what  the  English  Government  did. 
Every  state  is  entitled  to  regard  a  foreign  nation  as  repre- 
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sented  by  its  Govei-nment.  The  principle  is  a  sound  one ;  but 
it  must  be  owned  that  by  this  alhance  the  tbeory  was  pushed 
to  an  ugly  conclusion.  What  happened  was  the  like  of  this ; — 
There  came  to  us  five  men  heavily  iaden  with  treasure,  but 
looking  hnnied  and  anxious.  They  wanted  to  speak  to  us. 
Upon  inquiring  who  they  were,  and  comparing  their  answers 
with  our  other  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  we  found  that  two 
of  them  bore  names  resulting  in  the  usual  way  from  marriages 
and  baptisms,'  and  that  the  other  three  bad  been  going  by 
names  which  they  had  chosen  for  the  sake  of  enphony.  Ihey 
said  that  suddenly  they  had  become  so  struck  with  the  sound- 
n^s  of  our  old-fashioned  opmions,  that  they  asked  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  be  suffered  to  devote  the  immense  resourci^  which 
they  could  command  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  we 
had  always  desired.  AU  they  wanted  in  return  was  that,  in 
pursuing  onr  own  object  side  by  aide  with  them,  we  would 
promise  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  clogged  by  our  old  sm'u- 
ples  against  breaches  of  the  peace ;  that  we  would  admit  them 
to  our  intimacy,  allowing  ourselves  to  be  much  seen  with  them 
in  public;  and  that,  in  order  to  make  our  favor  the  more  signal, 
we  would  consent  to  turn  aside  a  little  from  oar  old  friends. 
That  was  all.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  how  they  had 
come  by  their  treasure,  and  all  the  vast  resources  they  offered 
us,  their  stoiy  was  that  they  had  all  these  things  with  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  former  owner.  There  was  something 
about  them  which  made  us  fear  that,  if  we  repulsed  them,  they 
would  cany  their  treasures  to  the  very  man  who,  at  that  mo- 
ment, was  giving  us  trouble.  In  truth,  it  seemed  that,  either 
from  us  or  from  somebody  else,  they  must  and  tboy  would 
have  shelter.  Upon  their  hands  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
blood.  We  shrank  a  little,  but  we  were  tempted  much.  We 
yielded.  We  struck  the  bargdn.  What  we  did  was  not  un- 
lawful, for  those  with  whom  we  treated  had  for  the  time  a  real 
hold  upon  the  people  in  whose  great  name  they  professed  to 
come,  and,  by  the  custom  of  nations,  we  were  entitled  to  say 
that  we  would  know  nothing  of  any  France  except  the  France 
that  was  bi-ought  to  us  by  these  five  persons  to  be  disposed  of 
for  the  purposes  of  our 'Eastern  Question;'  but  when  we  had 
done  this  thing,  we  had  no  right  to  believe  that,  to  Europe  at 
large — still  less  to  the  gentlemen  of  France — the  fair  name  of 
England  would  seem  as  it  seemed  before. 

But,  whatever  were  the  terms  of  the  understandmg  between 
the  two  Governments,  the  result  of  it  was  that,  the  English 

'  ThosQ  two  wuii;  Prince  Louis  Boiiapsii'lc  iind  Maupn!?. 
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egai'din^  the  policy  which  only  sis  days 
before  had  united  it  in  a  concerted  action  with  the 
^*'^"°"'"""  Powers  repi-esented  at  the  Conference,  now  an- 
nounced through  the  Ups  of  Lord  Palmerston,^  'that  England 
'and  France  were  agreed,  that  they  continued  to  follow  the 
'  Bame  policy,  and  that  they  had  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
FnUgreofPar.  'cach  Other.'  Thesc  words  were  enough  to  show 
dDra^dttie™"  ''"^  **"®  ^^^^  *"  foreign  afiaii's  tliat  England  was 
leai  Import  of  advancing  with  France  into  an  adveaturoua  policy, 
tho  diatJoanre,  j,ji^  ^Jjqq  (though  even  then  they  were  dangeroasly 
late)  Members  of  Parliament  might  have  stood  forward  with 
Gome  hope  of  being  able  to  check  their  country  in  her  smooth 
decent  fi'Om  peace  to  war.  They  lost  tho  occasion.  It  did 
not  recur. 

At  the  close  of  the  seasiou,  the  Queen's  Speech  announced 
TheQneetfa  *°  Europe  'that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had 
speedi,  A«-  '  united  with  Her  Majesty  in  earnest  endeavors  to 
giiBi.isBs.  fi-econcile  differences  the  continuance  of  whicli 
might  involve  Europe  in  war,  and  She  declared  that,  acting 
in  concert  with  her  Alli^,  and  relying  on  the  exertions  of  tho 
Conference  then  assembled  at  Vienna,  Her  Majesty  had  good 
rejffion  to  hope  that  an  honorable  arrangement  would  speedily 
be  accomplished.'^ 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  this  language  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  some  accidental  displacement  of  words,  and  that 
it  could  not  have  been  intended  for  the  Queen  of  England  to 
say  that  she  was  acting  in  concert  with  her  Allies  assembled 
at  Vienna,  and  to  declare  in  anothei-  hmb  of  the  same  sentence 
that  she  was '  united'  with  one  of  them.  Unhappily,  the  error 
was  not  an  eiTor  of  words.  Tho  speech  accurately  described 
the  strange  policy  which  our  Government  had  adopted ;  for  it 
was  strictly  true  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  concord  be- 
tween the  four  great  Powers,  the  English  Cabinet  had  been 
drawn  into  a  sepai'ate  union  with  France,  and  into  a  union  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  require  the  distinguishing  phrase  which  dis- 
closed.the  new  league  to  Europe. 

This  speech  from  the  throne  may  be  regarded  as  marking 
Till!  innitB  the  point  where  the  roads  of  policy  branched  off. 
"hore  the  By  the  one  road  England,  moving  in  company  with 
!S  10  ivSr*'^*  the  rest  of  the  four  Powers,  might  insnre  a  peaceful 
brimcheaoff.  I'epi-ession  of  the  onti'age  which  was  disturbing  Eu- 
rope. By  the  other,  she  might  also  enforce  the  right,  but, 
jomed  with  the  French  Emperor,  and  parted  from  the  rest  of 

'  Stli  July,  !Sg^,  in  the  House  of  Cofnmons.  =  I39Hnnsaril,  p.  1826. 
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the  four  Powers,  she  would  reach  it  by  passing  through  war. 
The  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen  desired  peace  and  not  war; 
but  seeing  dimly,  they  took  the  adventurous  path.  They  so 
little  knew  whither  they  were  going,  that  they  made  no  prep- 
aration for  war.^ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
Thb  difference  between  a  servant  and  a  Minister  of  State 
orant  NeaBsi-  hes  in  this: — that  the  servant  obeys  the  orders  given 
rode.  him,  without  troubling  himself  conceniing  the  ques- 

tion whether  his  master  is  right  or  wrong ;  whilst  a  Minister 
of  State  declines  to  be  the  instrument  for  giving  effect  to 
measures  which  he  deems  to  be  hurtful  to  his  country.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Russian  Empire  was  sagacious  and  politic; 
and  hifl  esperience  in  the  business  of  the  State,  and  in  the 
comicils  of  Earope,  went  back  to  the  great  days  when  Nesael- 
vode  and  Hardenburg,  and  Metternich  and  Wellington,  set 
their  seals  to  the  same  charter.  That  the  Czar  was  wrong  in 
these  transactions  against  Turkey,  no  man  in  Europe  knew 
better  than  Count  Nesselrode ;  and  at  first  he  had  the  courage 
to  speak  to  his  master  so  fi-ankly  that  Nicholas,  when  he  had 
heard  a  remark  which  tended  to  wisdom  and  moderation, 
would  cry  out,  'That  is  what  the  Chancellor  is  perpetually 
'  telling  me.'  But,  unhappily  for  the  Czar  and  for  his  empire, 
the  Minister  did  not  enjoy  so  commandmg  a  station  as  to  be 
able  to  put  restraint  upon  his  Sovereign,  nor  even  perhaps  to 
oifer  him  counsel  in  his  angry  mood.  He  could  advise  with 
Nicholas  the  Czar ;  but  there  were  i-easons  which  made  his 
connsels  unwelcome  to  a  heated  defender  of  the  Greek  faith. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  madden- 
ing rumors  of  the  day  made  oiit  that  into  the  jaws  of  this  very 
Church  of  England  Loi'd  Stratford  was  dragging  the.  Sultan 
and  all  his  Moslem  subjects.  Then,  too,  Count  Nesselrode  was 
worldly ;  bnt,  after  all,  the  quality  most  certain  to  make  him 
irksome  to  a  Prince  in  a  high  state  of  religions  or  ecclesiastic 
excitement  was  his  good  sense.  It  was  dangerous  for  a  wise, 
able  sinner  like  him  to  go  near  holy  Nicholas  the  Pontiff,  the 
Head  of  God's  Orthodox  Church  upon  earth,  when  he  was 
heai-ing  the  voices  from  Heaven,  when  he  was  ra^ng  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Faith,  and  struggling  to  enforce  his  will 

'  Ste  Lord  A Ijc  1(1  ecu's  CTklpiioo  Ijcfove  the  Scbiitilopol  CommiHee. 
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upon  mankincl  by  uttevaiicea  of  the  hated  name  of  Canning,' 
and  inteijectioas,  and  gnashiug  of  toeth.  Far  from  being  able 
to  make  a  stand  against  this  consuming  fuvy,  Nesselrode  did 
not  even  decline  to  be  the  instrument  for  disclosing  to  all  the 
world  his  maeter's  condition  of  mind. 

When  the  Czar  knew  that  the  fleets  of  the  Western  Powers 
Elate  of  iho  Were  comlng  up  into  the  Levant,  and  that  the  sword 
k^vSi^iiiat  of  England  wasnowin  the  hands  of  Lord  Stratford, 
the  MeetB  of  he  was  throwD  into  so  fierce  a  state,  that  his  notions 
^imd^era  of  what  was  true  and  what  was  not  trne;  of  what 
"^^reatotha  ^^s  plauslblB  and  what  was  aseertainably  false; 
iSrfftiwiiaB!  of  what  was  a  cause  and  vrhat  was  an  effect ;  of 
what  happened  first  and  what  happened  last — nay,  almost,  it 
WOqM  seem,  his  notions  of  what  was  the  Boephorus  and  what 
was  the  Hellespont,*  became  as  a  heap  of  ruins.  He  was  in 
the  condition  imagined  by  the  Psalmist  when  he  prayed  the 
Lord  that  his  enemy  might  be  '  confounded,'  Count  Nessel- 
rode  was  forced  to  gather  up  his  master's  shivered  thoughts, 
and  putting  them  as  well  as  he  could  into  the  language  of  dl- 
Hiscompiainia  plomacy,  to  address  to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe 
toEnwpo,  a  wild  remonstrance  against  the  measures  of  the 
Western  Powers.  The  approach  of  their  fleets  to  an  anchor- 
^e  in  the  ^gean  outside  the  Sti'dts  of  the  Dardanelles  was 
treated  in  this  dispatch  as  though  it  were  little  less  than  a 
seizure  of  Constantinople;  and  it  was  represented  that  this 
was  an  act  of  violence  which  had  entitled  and  compelled  the 
Czar,  in  his  own  defense,  to  occupy  the  Principalities.^  Lord 
Clarendon  seized  this  weak  pretense  and  easily  laid  it  bare,  for 
he  showed  that  Nicholas,  in  his  anger,  was  transposing  events ; 
and  that  the  Czar's  resolve  to  cross  the  Pruth  was  anterior  to 
Their  refuis-  the  occurrencc  which  he  now  declared  to  have  been 
"■"^  the  motive  of  his  action.     Then,in  language  worthy 

of  England,  our  Foreign  Secretary  went  on  to  vindicate  her 
right  to  send  her  fleets  whither  she  chose,  so  long  as  they  were 
on  the  high  seas,  or  on  the  coasts  of  a  Sovereign  legitimately 
assenting  to  their  presence.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  the 
writer  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  dispatches  pursued  the 
Czar  through  Europe  with  his  bright,  cutting,  pitiless  logic* 

'  The  Cinr  tised  to  call  Lord  Swatfovd '  Lord  Canning.' 

"  Tho  dispatch  which  gave  utterance  to  this  raving  treated  an  aneliorage 
in  the  j^gean,  outside  the  Dardanelles,  as  almost  a  virtual  occupation  of 
Constantinople. 

=  'Eastern  Papei-s,'pnrti.,p,842. 

'  These  dispatches  bear  the  signature  of  M.  Droiiyn  de  Lhiijs,  but  it  was 
commonly  believed  at  the  lime  that  they  were  written  by  ft  man  on  the  per- 
manent BtalT  of  tJio  French  Foreign  Ollice. 
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Of  course,  the  vivacity  of  France  and  England  tended  to 
pla«e  Austria  at  her  ease,  and  to  make  her  more  backward 
than  she  wonld  otherwise  have  been  in  sending  her  troops  into 
■the  Banat;  and  moreover,  the  separate  action  of  the  Westera 
Powers  waa  well  calculated,  as  will  be  seen  by-and-by,  to  undo 
The  Vienna  the  good  which  might  be  effected  by  the  Confer- 
(jonference.  ence  of  the  four  Powei-a  at  Vienna.  The  Confer- 
ence, however,  did  not  remit  its  labor.  Tfie  mediating  char- 
acter which  belonged  to  it  in  its  original  constitution  was  grad- 
ually changed,  until  at  length  it  represented  what  was  nothing 
less  than  a  confederacy  of  the  four  Powers  ^auast  Russia.  It 
is  true  that  it  was  a  confederacy  which  sought  to  exhaust  per- 
suasion, and  to  use  to  the  utmost  the  moral  pressure  of  assem- 
bled Europe  before  it  resorted  to  arms ;  and  it  is  true  also  that ' 
it  was  -willing  to  make  the  Czar's  retreat  from  his  false  moves 
as  easy  and  as  free  from  shame  as  the  nature  of  his  late  errors 
would  allow :  but  these  were  views  held  by  the  English  Cabi- 
net, as  well  as  by  the  Conference ;  and  it  is  cei-tain  that,  if  our 
Government  had  seen  clear,  and  had  been  free  from  separate 
eogE^ements,  it  would  have  stood  fast  upon  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  four  Powera,  and  would  have  refused  to  be  drawn 
into  measures  which  were  destined  to  be  continually  undoing 
the  pacific  work  of  the  diplomatists  assembled  at  Vienna. 

But  partnerehip  with  the  midnight  a^ociates  of  the  2nd  of 
Tiieoiftcinnon  December  was  a  heavy  yoke.  With  all  his  heart 
MDingenb^'  "'"^  Boul  Lord  Aberdeen  desired  the  tranquillity  of 
gied tad Bep-  Europc ;  but  he  had  suffered  his  Cabinet  to  enter 
Bimding^b  into  close  friendly  relations  with  one  to  whom  the 
France.  tranquillity  of  Europe  portended  jsnl,  and  ill  usage, 

and  death.  The  French  Emperor  had  consented  to  engage 
France  in  an  English  policy;  and  he  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  insist  that  England  should  pay  the  price,  and  help  to  give 
liim  the  means  oi  such  signal  action  in  Europe  as  might  drive 
away  men's  thoughts  from  the  hour  when  the  parliament  of 
France  had  been  thrown  into  the  felons'  van. 

The  object  at  which  the  French  Emperor  was  aiming  stands 
The  French  clear  euough  to  the  sight;  but  at  this  time  the 
WeiiMB^Hp'e  scheme  of  action  by  which  he  sought  to  attain  his 
nf  BoUon.  ends  was  ambiguous.    In  general,  men  are  prone  to 

find  out  consistency  in  the  acts  of  rulei-s,  and  to  imagine  that 
immberlesH  acts,  appearing  to  have  different  aspects,  are  the 
result  of  one  steady  design :  but  those  who  love  truth  better 
than  symmetry  will  be  able  to  believe  that  much  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  Emperor  was  rather  the  effect  of  clashing 
purposes  than  of  duplicity.    There  are  philosophei's  who  im- 
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agiae  that  tLe  hninati  mind  (correspondiiig  in  that  respect  with 
the  brain)  has  a  dual  action,  and  that  the  singleness  of  piu-pose 
observed  in  a  decided  man  is  the'  result  of  a  close  accord  be- 
tween the  two  engines  of  thought,  and  not  of  actual  nnity- 
Certainly  it  would  appear  tliat  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon, 
more  than  most  other  men,  was  accustomed  to  linger  in  doubt 
between  two  conflicting  plans,  and  to  delay  his  final  adoption 
of  the  one,  aud  his  final  rejection  of  the  other,  for  as  Jong  a 
time  as  possible,  in  order  to  find  out  what  might  be  best  to  bo 
ultimately  done  by  carrying  on  ex^eiiments  for  many  months 
together  with  two  rival  schemes  of  action. 

But,  whether  this  double  method  of  action  was  the  result  of 
idiosyncrasy  or  of  a  profound  policy,  it  was  but  too  well  fitted 
for  the  object  of  drawing  England  into  a  war.  The  aim  of  the 
French  Emperor  was  to  Keep  his  understanding  with  England 
in  full  force,  and  yet  to  give  the  alliance  a  warlike  direction. 
If  ho  were  to  adopt  a  policy  frantly  warlike,  be  wonld  repel 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  endauger  the  alliance.  If  he  were  to  be 
frankly  pacific,  there  wonld  be  a  danger  of  his  restoring  to  Eu- 
rope tnat  tranquillity  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  him  and  his 
December  friends  into  jeopardy.  In  this  strait  he  did  not  ex- 
actly take  a  middle  course.  By  splitting  his  means  of  action, 
he  managed  to  take  two  courses  at  the  same  time.    There  are 

Eeople  who  can  write  at  the  same  time  with  both  hands.  Po- 
tically,  Louis  Napoleon  had  this  accomplishment.  With  his 
lefi  hand  he  seemed  to  strive  after  peace;  with  his  right  he 
hib  dipiomnoy  tried  to  stir  up  a  war.  The  language  of  bis  diplo- 
HQonw  pscific  macy  was  pacific,  and  yet,  at  the  veiy  same  time,  he 
11018  11™™-  contrived  that  the  naval  forces  of  France  and  En- 
psw^ii^si™*  giaud  should  be  used  as  the  means  of  provoking  a 
ineotB  lending  war.  The  part  which  he  took  in  the  negotiations 
toproYQkewiir.  going  on  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  other  capitals  of  the 
great  Powera,  was  temperate,  just,  and  moderate ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Dispatches  which  indicated  this  spirit  long 
continued  to  mislead  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  to  keep  him  under 
the  impression  that  an  Anglo-French  alliance  was  really  an  en- 
gine of  peace ;  but  it  will  oe  seen  that,  as  soon  as  the  French 
Emperor  had  drawn  England  into  an  understanding  with  him, 
ho  was  enabled  to  engage  her  in  a  series  of  dangerous  naval 
movements,  which  he  contrived  to  keep  going  on  simultane- 
ously with  the  eftbi-ts  of  the  negotiators,  so  as  always  to  be  de- 
feating their  labors. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  exceeding  force  of  the  lever  which 
was  used  for  this  pui-pose,  a  man  ought  to  have  in  his  mind  the 
political  geography  of  southeasteni  Europe  and  the  configura- 
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tion  of  the  seas  ivhicii  flow  with  a  ceaseless  current  into  the 
■waters  of  the  JEgean. 

Tho  Euxine  is  conuected  with,  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
ThniitBpbonis  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
andtheDai'da-  the  Strsuts  of  the  Dardaoelles.  The  Bosphoraa  is 
neiies.  ^  cuvrent  of  the  sea,  seventeen  miles  in  length,  and, 

in  some  places,  hardly  more  than  half  a  mile  broad ;  but  so 
deep,  even  home  to  the  shores  on  either  side,  that  a  ship  of 
war  can  almost,  as  it  were,  find  shade  under  the  gardens  of  the 
European  shore — can  almost  mix  her  spars  with  the  cypresses 
whioE  darken  the  coast  of  Asia.  At  ita  sonthern  extremity 
the  Bosphorua  mingles  with  the  waters  of  the  great  inlet  or 
harbor  which  still  often  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Golden  Horn ; 
and  at  length,  after  passing  between  Constantinople  and  its 
beautiful  suburb  of  Scutari,  the  straits  open  out  into  the -land-, 
locked  basin — now  known  as  the  Sea  of  Mannora — which  used 
to  be  called  the  Propontis.  At  the  foot  of  this  inland  sea  the 
water  is  again  contracted  into  a  deep  channel,  no  more,  in  one 
place,  than  three  qnartera  of  a  niile  in  breadth,  and  is  not  set 
free  till,  after  a  course  of  some  forty  miles,  it  reaches  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Troad  and  spreads  abroad  into  the  ^gcan. 
These  last  are  the  famous  straits  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
which  used  to  be  called  the  Hellespont,  and  are  now  the  Dar- 
danelles. The  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  are  both  so 
narrow  that  even  in  the  early  times  of  artillery  they  could  be 
commanded  by  guns  on  either  side,  and  it  followed  that  these 
The  sniws  waters  had  not  the  oharactei-  of 'high  seas.*  And, 
toM™b:S^^  since  the  land  upon  either  side  belonged  to  the  Ot- 
aicm.  toman  Empire,  the  Sultans  always  claimed  and  al- 

ways enjoyed  a  right  to  keep  out  foreign  ships  of  war  from 
both  the  straits.  Now  on  the  Black  Sea  Russia  had  as  much 
sea-board  as  Turkey,  and,  nevertheless,  like  every  other  Powei', 
she  was  shut  out  from  all  right  to  send  her  ai'med  navy  into 
PoUo^ofEoB-  ^^^  Mediterranean  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
sininrogardM  Dardanelles.,  There  being  no  other  outlet,  her 
thastraiH,  Black  Sea  fleet  wan  pent  up  in  an  inland  basin. 
Pjunful  as  this  dur€«B  must  needs  be  to  a  haughty  State  hav- 
ing a  powerful  fleet  in  the  Euxine,  it  would  seem  that  Russia 
has  been  more  willing  to  submit  to  the  restriction  than  to  see 
the  war  flag  of  other  States  in  the  Dardanelles  or  the  Bospho- 
rus. The  presence  of  a  force  greater  than  her  own,  or  even 
rivaling  it,  did  not  comport  with  the  kind  of  ascendency  which 
she  was  always  seeking  to  establish  at  Constantinople  and  on 
the  sea-board  of  the  Euxine.  Russia,  therefore,  bad  been  a 
willing  party  to  the  treaty  of  1841.     By  this  treaty  the  five 
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Tho  rights  of  gi'eat  Powers  aclcnowledged  the  right  of  the  Su!- 
uieSuitanand  tan  to  excIudc  armed  navies  from  both  the  straits; 
mmdErtha  and,  on  the  other  haDd,the  Sultan  engaged  that  in 
'rrentyofi84L  jjjQg  of  peaoe  he  would  always  exercise  this  right 
of  exclusion.  Moreover,  the  five  Powers  promised  that  they 
would  all  respect  this  engagement  by  the  Sultan,  The  result, 
therefore,  -was  that,  whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  Saltan,  no  foreign  squadron,  at  a  time  when  the  Sultan  was 
at  peace,  could  lawfuDy  appear  in  either  of  the  straits.'  But 
iiowthMe  when  the  Emfieror  Nicholaa  forcibly  occupied  the 
rights  ^le  of-  Principalities,  it  waa  clear  that  this  act  was  a  just 
S^wisn™  cause  of  war  whenever  the  Sultan  might  think  fit 
of  the  prind-  so  to  treat  it ;  and  there  was  fair  ground  for  saying 
pauUGs.  ^[j^j^  Gven  before  a  declaration  of  war,  the  invasion 

.  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  was  such  a  violation  of  the  state  of 
peace  contemplated  by  the  treaty  that  the  Sultan  was  moraDy 
released  from  his  engagement,  and  might  be  justified  in  asking 
his  allies  to  send  their  fleets  up  through  the  straits.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  appearance  of  foreign  navies  in  the  Darda- 
nelles was  regarded  as  so  destructive  to  Russian  ascendency 
that  the  bare  prospect  of  it  used  to  fill  Russian  statesmen  with 
dismay;  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  held  the  idea  in  snch  horror 
that  the  mere  approach  of  the  French  and  English  fleets  to  the 
Levant  wrought  him,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  state  of  mind  which 
was  only  too  faithfully  portrayed  by  his  Chancellor's  Circular. 

It  is  pldn,  therefore,  that  the  power  of  advising  the  Sultan 
Powerful  ^  "^^  "-'P  *^^  French  and  English  fleets  was  an  en- 
niMinBofooei^  sine  of  immense  force  in  the  hands  of  the  Westei-n 
Emg  uie  <;»ir.  p(,^pgj.g^  ij„(;  it  jg  also  certain  that  this  was  a  power 
which  would  put  a  ranch  harder  stress  upon  Ru^ia  whilst  it 
was  kept  suspended  over  her  than  it  was  likely  to  do  when  it 
came  to  be  physically  used.  To  subject  Nicholas  to  the  fear 
importimcs  of  of  having  to  see  foreign  war-flags  in  the  sti'aits  was 
refraining  to  apply  Si  pressuvft  well  fitted  for  coercing  him ; 
t™MB^ofSiB  but  actually  to  exert  the. power  was  to  break  its 
power.  spell,  and  to  change  the  Czar's  wholesome  dread 

into  a  frenzy  of  anger  hardly  consistent  with  hopes  of  peace. 

The  French  Emperor  had  no  sooner  engaged  the  English 
Government  in  a  sepai-ate  understanding  than  he 
movrmjnta  in  began  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  using  the  na- 
rlendi'anpe-  ^^^  power  of  France  and  England  in  the  way  which 
ror  engages  he  proposed — a  way  bitterly  offensive  to  Russia. 
England.         Having  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing  this  measure 

•  There  wei-e  exceptions  in  fnvor  of  vessels  having  on  board  the  Bepi'eEent- 
ndves  offoreigTi  Siiilos. 
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upon  England,  ho,  after  a  ■while,  pressed  upon  her  another 
movement  of  the  fleets  still  more  hostile  than  the  first,  and 
again  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  English  Government  to 
yield  to  him.  Again,  and  still  once  again,  he  did  the  like,  al- 
ways in  the  end  bringing  England  to  adopt  his  hostile  meas- 
ures ;  and  be  never  desisted  from  this  courae  of  action  until  at 
last  it  had  effected  a  virtual  rupture  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Western  Powera. 

Not  yet  as  part  of  this  narrative,  but  by  way  of  anticipation, 
pi™£aofuiiB  *"^  ™  order  to  gather  into  one  page  the  grounds 
omi™  (in  im.  of  the  statement  just  made,  the  following  instances 
tailr^™  rf*  are  given  of  the  way  in  which  the  English  Goveni- 
rt^^Mtive)  ment  was  from  time  to  time  driven  to  join  with  the 
uona  Biitse- "  French  Emperor  in  making  a  quarrelsome  use  of 
d^™ofu!r  *''^^  *^™  fleets:  — On  the  13th  of  July,  1853,  the 
Queen's  Fi'ench  Emperov,  through  his  Minister  of  Foreign 

spesdi.  Af^irs,  declared  to  the  English  Government  that  if 

the  occupation  of  the  Pi-incipalities  continued,  the  Fi'ench  fleet 
could  not  longer  remain  at  Beshika  Bay;  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust be  declared  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  com- 
bined fleets  should  enter  the,  Dardanelles,  and  he  pressed  the 
English  Government  to  adopt  a  resolution  to  this  effect.  On 
the  21st  of  September  he  insisted  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment, at  the  same  moment  as  the  French,  should  immediately 
order  up  the  combined  squadrons  to  Constantinople.  On  the 
15th  of  December  he  pressed  the  English  Government  to 
!^-ee  that  the  Allied  fleets  should  enter  the  Euxine,  take  pos- 
session of  it,  and  interdict  the  passage  of  every  Russian  vessel. 
It  Tvill  be  seen  that,  with  more  or  less  reluctance,  and  after 
more  or  less  delay,  these  demands  were  always  acceded  to  by 
England ;  and  the  course  thus  taken  by  the  Maritime  Powers 
was  fatal  to  the  pending  negotiatiMis,  for,  besides  that  in  the 
way  already  shown  the  Czar's  wholesome  fears  were  convert- 
■  ed  into  bursts  of  rage,  the  Turks,  at  the  same  time,  were  de- 
rivinsr  a  dangerous  encouragement  from  the  sight  of  the  French 
and  English  war-flags ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  negotia- 
toi-s,  with  all  their  still  and  all  their  patience,  were  never  able 
to  frame  a  Note  in  the  exact  words  which  woiild  allay  the  an- 
ger of  Nicholas  without  encountering  a  steadfast  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Sultan. 

Some  men  will  believe  that  a  long  series  of  acts  all  having 
a  tendency  in  the  same  direction,  and  ending  at  length  in  war, 
were  deliberately  planned  by  the  French  Emperor  as  a  means 
of  bringing  about  the  result  which  they  effected,  and  that  the 
temperate  and  sometimes  conciliatoiy  negotiations  which  were 
K2 
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carried  on  during  the  same  period  were  a  mask  to  the  real  in- 
tent. It  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be. true  that  the  French 
Emperor  was  all  this  time  hesitating,  and  keeping  his  judg- 
ment in  suspense.  What  he  oeeded  for  his  very  life's  sake 
was  to  become  so  conspicuous,  whether  as  a  disturber  or  as  a 
pacifa<!tor  of  other  nations,  that  Frenchmen  might  be  brought 
to  look  at  what  he  was  doing  to  othei-s  instead  of  what  he  had 
done  to  them;  and  if  he  could  have  reached  to  this  by  seeming 
to  take  a  great  ascendant  in  the  diplomacy  of  Europe,  it  is 
possible  that  for  a  while  at  least  he  might  have  been  content 
M  a  well  ^^  spare  the  world  from  graver  troubles;  but, 
fiiiea %!■  en-  whether  he  acted  fi-om  design  or  under  the  impulse 
Se^rera"ao  of  varying  and  conflicting  wishes,  it  is  certain  that 
used  na  to  pit-  that  Command  of  naval  power  which  was  an  engine 
voiiewor.  of  excellent  strength  for.  enforcing  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity,  was  so  used  by  his  ordei-s  and  under  his  per- 
Buasiou  as  to  become  the  means  of  provoking  a  war. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

LoBD  Stratford,  it  would  seem,  was  unconscious  of  his 
power  over  the  mind  of  Nicholas,  and  did  not  undei-stand  that 
lord  stmi-  ^^  rested  with  him  to  determine  whether  the  Czar 
ford's  aohema  should  be  politio  or  raginff.  Ho  did  uot  know 
of  padflcnUon.  ^-^^^^  ^  ^^^^jg  ^  jjg  ^^^  j^j  fherapia,  every  deed,  ev- 
ery word  of  the  Divan  was  regarded  as  coming  from  the  En- 
glish Ambassador,  and  that  the  bare  thought  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Turkey  being  under  the  protection  of '  Canning,' 
was  the  very  one  which  would  at  any  moment  change  the 
Czar  from  an  able  man  of  business  to  an  almost  irresponsible 
being.  Taking  the  complaints  of  Russia  according  to  their 
avowed  meaning,  the  English  Ambassador  faithfully  strove  to  ■ 
remove  every  trace  of  the  foundation  on  which  they  rested ; 
and  having  caused  the  Porte  to  issue  firmans  perpetuating  all 
the  accustomed  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church,  he  proposed 
that  copies  of  these  firmans  should  be  sent  to  the  Court  of  St. 
Petereburg,  together  with  a  courteous  Note  from  the  Porte 
to  Count  Nesselrode,  distinctly  assuring  the  Chancellor  that 
the  firmans  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
perpetuity,  and  virtually,  therefore,  engaging  that  the  grants 
should  never  be  revoked.^    This  was  doing  exactly  what  Rus- 

'  20tli  July,  18C3,     '  Eastern  Papoi-5,'pni'tii.,  p.  15. 
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sia  ostensibly  required ;  but  it  was  aJso  doing  exactly  that 
which  the  Czar  most  abhorred,  for  to  his  mind  it  indicated 
nothing  less  than  that  the  Greek  Chuvcli  was  passing  under 
the  gracious  protection  of  Lord  Stratford.  The  polished  court- 
esy of  the  Note  imparting  this  coiicessioD  only  made  it  the 
more  hateful,  by  showing  on  Its  fa^e  whence  it  came.  How- 
ever, Lord  Stratford  obtained  for  liis  plan  the  full  approval 
of  his  French,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  colleagues,  as  wdl  as  of 
the  Porte,  and  the  Nbte,  signed  by  Reshid  Pacha,  and  inclos- 
ing copies  of  the  new  firmans,  was  dispatched  to  Vienna,  with 
a  view  to  its  being  thence  transmitted  to  St.Petereburg.  The 
packet  which  held  these  papers  contsaned  the  very  ingi-edienta 
which  were  best  fitted  for  disturbing  the  reason  of  the  Czar. 
It  happened,  however,  that  at  Vienna  there  were  men  who 
knew  something  of  the  psychological  part  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, and  they  took  upon  themselves  to  arrest  the  maddening 
Note  in  its  transit. 

And  now  the  representatives  of  the  four  Powers  conferring 
in  the  Austrian  capital  succeeded  in  framing  a  document  which 
soon  became  known  to  Europe  under  the  name  of  the  'Vienna 
The  'Vienna  'Note.'  TMs  paper,  framed  originally  in  Paris,  was 
'Kote.'  perfected  and  finally  approved  by  ail  the  four  Pow- 

ers confen-ing  at  Vienna.  It  was  a  draught  of  a  Note  under- 
stood to  be  brought  forward  by  Austria  in  her  mediating  ca^ 
pacity,  and  proposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  Porte  to  the  Rus- 
Agreeatoby  ^'^°  Government.  The  parties  to  the  Conference 
tiie  four  Pow-  believed  that  the  engagements  purporting  to  be 
';*^™''  made  by  the  Note  m^e  on  the  pait  of  the  Sultan 

might  satisfy  the  Czar  without  endangering  the  true  interests 
of  Turkey.  Indeed,  the  Austrian  Government,  somewhat  for- 
getting its  duty  as  a  faithful  mediator,  had  used  means  of  as- 
certaining that  the  Note  would  be  acceptable  to  Russia,^  but 
without  taking  a  like  step  in  favor  of  the  other  disputant. 
AccBpteSiij-  Copies  of  the  Note  thus  fi-amed  were  sent  for  ap- 
KiHBiB.  proval  to  St.Petersburg  and  to  Constantinople,  and 

the  acceptance  of  the  arrangement  was  pressed  upon  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  two  disputing  States  with  all  the  moral  weight 
which  the  four  great  Powers  could  give  to  their  unanimous 
award. 

And  here  it  ought  to  be  marked,  that  at  this  moment  the 
TheFfencii  French  Emperor  did  nothing  to  thwart  the  resto- 
S^to***  ration  of  tranquillity.  He  perhaps  believed  that  if 
tiwarttiieano.  a  Notc  which  had  originated  iu  Paris  were  to  bo- 

'  ']!fislcyii  PiiporF, '  part  ii.,  |>.  37. 
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cessofHie  conie  the  basis  of  a  settlement,  he  might  found  on 
''""^  this  circumstance  a  claim  to  the  glory  of  having 

pacified  Europe,  and  in  that  wholesome  way  might  achieve 
the  sovt  of  conspicuousness  which  he  loved  and  needed.  Per- 
haps he  was  only  obeying  that  doubleness  of  mind  which  made 
him  always  prone  to  do  acts  clashing  one  with  another.  But,  ■ 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  which  led  him  for  a  mo- 
ment to  intermit  his  policy,  it  is  just  to  acknowledge  that  lie 
seems  to  have  been  faithfully  willing  "to  give  effect  to  the 
means  of  pacification  which  were  proffered  by  the  '  Vienna 
'  Note.'  It  soon  became  known  that  the  Note  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Men  believed  that  all  was  settled. 
It  was  true  that  the  courier  who  was  expected  to  be  the  bear- 
er of  the  assent  of  the  Poite  had  not  yet  come  in  from  Con- 
stantinople, but  it  was  assumed  that  the  representatives  of  the 
four  Powers  had  taken  the  precaution  of  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  real. views  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  be- 
sides, it  was  thought  impossible  that  the  Sultan  should  under- 
take to  remain  in  antagonism  to  Russia,  if  the  support  which 
he  had  hitherto  received  from  the  four  gi'eat  Powers  were  to 
be  transferred  from  him  to  the  Czar. 

Those  who  dwell  far  away  from  great  cities  can  hardly  per- 
haps believe  that  the  touching  signs  of  simplicity  which  they 
observe  in  niral  life  may  be  easily  found  now  and  then  in  the 
councils  of  assembled  Europe.  The  Governments  of  all  the 
Lord  stmifoi-d  ^'^"'^'  Powers,  and  their  representatives  assembled  at 
hod  not  hem  Vienna,  fondly  imagined  that  they  could  settle  the 
coBBuitEii.  dispute  and  restore  tmnquillity  to  Europe  without 
consulting  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe.  They  framed  and  dis- 
patched the  Note  without  learning  what  his  opinion  of  it  was, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  knowledge  of  this  singular  omission 
may  have  conduced  to  make  the  Czar  accept  the  award  of  the 
mediating  Powers,  by  tempting  him  with  the  delight  of  seeing 
Lord  Stratford  overruled.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one 
man  who  was  judge  of  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  con- 
ceded by  the  Turks  was  Lord  Stratford,  and  it  is  plain  that 
any  statesmen  who  forgot  him  in  their  reckoning  must  have 
been  imperfect  in  their  notion  of  political  dynamics.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  suppose  that  a  sound  judgment  by  the  four  Pow- 
ers wonld  be  liable  to  be  overturned  by  Lord  Stratford  from 
any  mere  feeling  of  neglect.  He  was  too  proud,  as  well  as  too 
honest,  to  be  capable  of  such  a  littleness.  What  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended was  that,  until  it  was  ratified  by  the  English  Am- 
bassador at  the  Porte,  the  decision  of  a  number  of  men  in  Vi- 
enna, and  Paris,  and  London,  and  Berlin,  might  turn  out  to  be 
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really  erroneous,  or  might  seem  to  be  so  in  the  eyea  of  one  who 
was  profoundly  versed  in  the  subject ;  and  no  maa  had  a  right 
to  make  sure  that,  even  at  the  instance  of  all  Europe,  this 
strong-willed  Englishman  would  consent  to  use  his  vast  per- 
sonal ascendency  as  a  means  of  forcing- upon  the  Turks  a  sur- 
render which  he  held  to  be  dangerous. 

Early  in  August  the  Vienna  Note  reached  Constantinople; 
and  the  Turkish  Government  soon  detected  in  it,  not  only  a 
misrecital  of  history,  but  words  of  a  dangerous  sort,  conveying, 
or  seeming  to  convey  to  Russia,  wnder  a  new  form,  that  very 
protectorate  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey  which  had  brought 
about  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation  conducted  by  Prince 
Mentschikoff.  The  four  Powers,  however,  had  determined  to 
press  the  acceptance  of  the  arrangement  upon  the  Poi-te,  and 
on  the  12th  it  became  known  at  Constantinople  that  the  Note 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  On  the  same 
day  the  Engliso  Ambassador  received  instructions  from  Lou- 
don, which  informed  him  that  the  English  Government  'ad- 
The  'Vienna  '  hered  to  the  Vienna  Note,  and  considered  that  it 
lu^d^'ofiSrf  'fully  guarded  the  principle  which  had  been  con- 
StaUifMa.  '  tended  for,  and  might  therefore  with  perfect  safety 
'be  signed  by  the  Porte,'  and  Lord  Clarendon  went  on  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  the  Ambassador  would  have  'found  no  diffi- 
'  oulty  in  procuring  the  assent  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  a 
'  project  which  the  allies  of  the  Sultan  unanimously  concurred 
'in  recommending  for  his  adoption.'' 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Lord  Stratford's  opinion  as  to 
tha  effect  of  the  Vienna  Note  was  opposed  to  that  of  his  Gov- 
ernment,^ but  it  was  his  duty  to  obey.  He  obeyed.  He '  scru- 
'  pulously  abstained  from  expressing  any  private  opinion  of  his 
'  on  the  Note  whilst  it  was  under  consideration  at  the  Poi-te,' 
and  he  conveyed  to  the  Turkish  Government  the  desire  of  Eu- 
rope. 'I  called  the  attention  of  Reshid  Pacha,'  said  he,  'to 
'  the  strong  and  earnest  manner  in  which  the  Vienna  Note  was 
'  recommended  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Porte,  not  only  by  Her 
'  Majesty's  Government,  bot  also  by  the  Cabinets  of  Austria, 
'France,and Prussia.  Iremindedhimof  the  intelligence  which 
'had  been  received  from  St.  Petersburg,  purporting  that  the 
'  Emperor  of  Russia  had  signified  his  readiness  to  accept  the 
'  same  Note.  I  urged  the  importance  of  his  engaging  the  Porte 
'  to  come  to  a  decision  with  the  least  possible  del^.  I  repeat- 
'  edly  urged  the  importance  of  an  immediate  decision,  and 
'  the  danger  of  declining,  or  only  accepting  with  amendments, 

'  'Enstern  PapciVpirt  ji.,  p.  27.  '  IbiJ.,  pp.  72,  82. 
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'  -what  the  fonr  friendly  Powers  so  earnestly  recommended,  and 
'  what  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  had  accepted  in  its  actnal 
' state." 

These  were  dutiful  words.  But  it  ia  not  to  be  believed  that, 
even  if  he  strove  to  do  so,  Lord  Stratford  could  hide  bis  reai 
thoughts  from  the  Turkish  Ministei's.  There  was  that  in  his 
very  presence  which  disclosed  his  volition ;  for  if  the  thin  dis- 
ciplined lips,  moved  in  obedience  to  constituted  authorities, 
men  who  Knew  how  to  read  the  meaning  of  his  brow,  and  the 
light  which  kindled  beneath,  would  gather  that  the  Ambaasar 
dor's  thought  concerning  the  home  G-ovemmeots  of  the  five 
great  Powers  of  Europe  'was  little  else  than  an  angiy  '  qiios 
'  ego !'  The  sagacious  Turks  would  look  more  to  these  great 
signs  than  to  the  tenor  of  formal  advice  sent  out  from  London ; 
and  if  they  saw  that  Lord  Stratford  was  in  his  heart  against 
the  opinion  of  Europe,  they  would  easily  resolve  to  follow  his 
known  desire,  and  to  disobey  his  mere  words.  The  result  was 
TiicTiiikish  that,  without  any  signs  of  piunful  doubt,  the  Turk- 
ci«™iiment  jg]^  Government  determined  to  stand  firm.  They 
i^iccb itmieM  quietly  introduced  into  the  draft  the  modifications 
niiered.  which  they  deemed  to  be  neoessaiy  for  exti-aeting 

its  dangerous  quality,  and  resolved  that  nnleas  these  changes 
were  admitted  they  would  altogether  reject  the  Note.  They 
were  supported  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Great  Coun- 
cil. 

It  might  seem  that  with  Lord  Stratford  and  the  Turkish 
Lord  sbmtfera  Government  on  one  side,  and  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
^d  S^'^in  including  England  herself,  on  the  other,  the  pre- 
Europe.  ponderance  would  be  soon  determined;  and  Lord 

Clarendon  remonstrated  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  Turks  in 
terms  which  approached  to  a  disapproval  of  all  that  had  lately 
been  done  at  Constantinople  ;^  bat  Europe  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  Lord  Stratford  and  the  Turks  were  in  the  right ;  and, 
happily  for  the  world,  a  strong  man  and  a  good  Cause  make  a 
formidable  conjunction.  Lord  Stratford  did  not  fail  to  show 
his  Government  that  the  objections  .of  the  Turks  to  the  pro- 
posed Note  were  well  founded ;  and  Europe  was  compelled  to 
remember  that  the  Russian  demand  still  had  in  it  the  original 
vice  of  wrongfully  seeking  to  extort  a  treaty  in  time  of  peace. 

Ou  the  I9th  of  August,  the  Porte  declined  to  accept  the  Vi- 

THoy  avo  firm.  ^^'■^^  Note  without  introducing  into  it  the  required 

alterations.*    These  alterations  were  rejected  by 

'  'Enstcm  Papers,' part  ii.,p.  69.  '  Ibid.,  p.  91. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  80.  A  copy  of  the  'Vienna  Note,"  nnd  of  the  alterations  insist- 
ed upon  by  the  Tnrks,  is  pven  in  the  Appendix,  in  order  to  show  tlio  cxjiet 
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Russia;  and, for  a  moment,  Europe  was  threatened  with  the 
mollification  of  seeing  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was 
to  depend  upon  a  mere  \erbal  criticism,  ana  a  criticism,  too, 
in  wliich  the  English  Government  at  first  supposed  that  the 
Turks  were  wrong.'  It  happened, however,  that,in  the  com-se 
Ntaaoifodfl  of  the  discussion,  Coimt  Nesseirode  argued  against 
"wchS™*  '■^^  alterations  proposed  at  Constantinople  in  Ian- 
iiieBoundQcsa  guage  which  avowed  that  the  meaning  and  intent 
ftiJ^s'SlMUoii  of  Kusda  coincided  with  that  very  interpretation 
totiieBote.  which  had  been  fastened  upon  the  Kote  by  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  Turks ;  and,  the  Governments  of  the  four  Pow- 
ers being  then  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  wrong, 
and  that  Lord  Sti-atford  and  the  Turks  were  right,  the  ques- 
tion which  brought  about  the  final  rupture  between  Kussia 
and  the  Porte  was  virtually  the  same  as  that  which  had  caused 
The  ftDiedo-  ^^^  depai'ture  of  Prince  MentschikofiTrom  Constan- 
xoto  of  «ie  tinople.  Wliat  Russia  still  i-equired,  and  what  tho 
in'^rS'wsli  FortQ  Still  refused  to  grant,  was  the  protectorate 
KHiioiefang  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey. 
inquesUoa.  At  leDgtli,  with  the  advice  of  a  Great  Council  at- 
tended by  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  foremost  men  of 
The  Porte  ae-  the  Empire,  the  Porte  detennined  upon  war.  A 
dm™  war.  declaration  was  issued,  which  made  the  farther  con- 
tinuance of  peace  dependent  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities; and  the  Russian  General  there  commanding  was 
summoned  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  invaded  provinces 
within  fiileen  days.  He  did  not  comply  with  the  demand ; 
and,  on  the  2Srd  of  October,  1853,  the  Sultan  was  placed  in  a 
state  of  war  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

But  meanwhile  the  preachers  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and 
wmMtoBidrit  the  preachcrs  of  Islam,  had  not  been  idle.  In  Rus- 
mS*  toitut"  sia,  the  piety  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  had  been 
t«a'f^"Mi  f'^i'estalled  by  tho  consuming  evil  ofa  vast  standing 
ed.  "^  '  army,  and  crushed  down  by  police  aWd  by  drill. 
The  Govemment  had  already  taken  so  much  by  sheer  coniijul- 
sion,  that  the  people,  however  brave  and  pious,  had  little  more 
that  it  was  willing  to  offer  up  in  sacrifice.  It  was  not  thus  in 
wniiikB  nrdor  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Through  the  vast  and  scat- 
th^ottSM"'  tered  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  the  holy  war  had  not 
njmpire.  been  preached  in  vain.     There,  religion,  and  love  of 

countiy,  and  warlike  ardor  were  blent  into  one  ennoblnig  sen- 
timent, which  was  strong  enough,  as  was  soon  shown,  to  make 
men  arise  of  their  own  free  will,  and  endure  long  toil  and  cruel 
difference  of  words  which  htonght  dbout  the  final  ruptnio  between  Russia 
nnd  tho  Porle,  '  '  Eastom  Papers,'  part  ii.,  p,  01. 
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hardsliips,  that  they  might  attain  to  some  battle-field  or  siege, 
and  there  face  death  with  joy.  And,  under  the  counsels  and 
ascendency  of  Lord  Stratford,  this  ardor  was  so  well  guided 
that  it  was  kept  from  breaking  out  in  vain  tumult  or  outrage, 
and  was  brought  to  bear  in  all  its  might  upon  the  defense  of 
the  State,  'A  spirit  of  self-devotion,'  wrote  the  Ambassador, 
'  unaccompanied  with  fanatical  demonstrations,  and  showing 
'  itself  amongst  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  State,  bida 
'  fair  to  give  an  eKtraordinary  impulse  to  any  military  enter- 
'  prise  which  may  be  nndertaken  against  Russia  by  the  Turk- 
'ish  Government.  The  corps  of  Ulema  are  preparing  to  ad- 
'vance  a  considerable  sum  in  support  of  the  war.  The  Grand 
'Vizier,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affdre,  and  other  leading 
'  members  of  the  Administration,  have  resigned  a  large  pro- 
'  portion  oftheir  horses  for  the  service  of  the  artillery.  Re-en- 
'forcements  continue  to  be  directed  toivard  the  Danube  and 
'  the  Geor^a  frontier.  If  hostilities  commence,  they  will  be 
'  prosecuted  in  a  manner  to  leave,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other, 
'  deep  and  durable  traces  of  a  tmly  national  struggle.'^ 

But  if  the  Turkish  Empire  was  still  the  Caliphate;  and  if 
Moderation  of  I'^ligio^  Still  gave  the  watchword  which  brought 
the  'rm-kish  many  races  of  men  to  crowd  to  the  same  standard, 
Governmeat.  ^^^  ^j^g  Portc,  obastcned  by  the  adversity  of  the 
latter  century,  and  disciplined  by  the  English  Ambassador,  had 
become  so  wise  and  politic,  that  it  governed  the  beating  heart 
of  the  nation,  and  suffered  no  fanatic  words  to  go  out  into 
Christendom.  The  duty  of  the  Moslem  now  called  to  arms, 
for  his  Faith  was  preached  with  a  fervor  suificing  for  all  mili- 
tary purposes;  but  the  Proclamation  which  announced  that 
the  Sultan  was  at  war  abstained  from  all  fierce  theology.  Re- 
iterating the  poignant  truths  which  placed  the  Porte  in  the 
right  and  the  Czar  in  the  wrong,  it  kept  to  that  tone  of  mod- 
eration which  bad  hitherto  marked  all  the  State  Papers  of  the 
iw  effect  on  Turkish  Government.  Bnt  this  very  moderation 
the  mind  of  ibe  seemed  always  to  kindle  fresh  vage  in  the  mind  of 
'"^'''  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  to  fetch  out  his  religious 

zeal.  The  reason  perha^  was,  that  in  all  wisdom,  and  all  mod- 
eration evinced  by  the  Divan,  he  persisted  in  seeing  the  evil 
mecsar'a  hand  of  Lord  Stratford.  In  his  Proclamation,  he 
Prooiamaiion.  ascended  to  ecstatic  heights: — 'By  the  grace  of 
'  God,  We,  Nicholas  I.,  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  All  the  Rus- 
'  sias,  make  known : — By  our  Manifesto  of  the  14th  of  June, 
'  we  acqnmnted  ouv  well-beloved  and  faithful  subjects  with  the 

'  'Kastcni  Pnpei's,'  port  ii.,  p.  107. 
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'  motives  which  have  compelled  us  to  demand  of  the  Ottoman 
'Poite  inviolable  guarantees  in  favor  of  the  Barred  rights  of 
'the  Orthodox  Church  .  .  .  Russia  is  challenged  to  the  fight; 
'  nothing  therefore  farther  remains  for  hev  but,  in  confident  re- 
'  liance  npon  God,  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to  compel 
'  the  Ottoman  Government  to  respect  treaties,  and  obtain  fi-om 
'  it  reparation  for  the  offenses  by  which  it  has  responded  to  our 
'  most  moderate  demands,  and  to  our  le^timate  solicitude  for 
'  the  defense  of  the  Orthodox  faith  in  theEast,  which  is  ec^ually 
'  professed  by  the  Russian  people.  We  ai'C  firmly  convmced 
'  that  our  fdthful  subjects  will  join  the  fervent  prayers  which 
'  we  address  to  the  Most  High,  that  His  hand  may  be  pleased 
'  to  bless  our  arms  in  the  holy  and  just  cause  which  has  ever 
'found  ardent  defendei^  in  our  pious  ancestors.  "In  Thee,  O 
' "  Lord,  have  I  trusted ;  let  me  nol  be  confounded  for  ever !"  " 


CHAPTER  XVHI. 


Toe  Emperor  Nicholas  still  sought  to  prolong  the  ambi- 
TLiocinran-  guity  of  his  relations  with  Turkey.  On  the  31st 
onifflste'^hlii  of  October,  Count  Nesselrode  issued  a  Circular  to 
fceftri^r  pro-  the  representatives  of  Russia  at  foreign  Courts,  in 
L  coatenuo  which  he  declared  that,  notwithstanding  the  deola- 
Jij^is '™»-  ration  of  war,  and  as  long  as  his  master's  dignity 
'■tee- aiMre-  and  his  interests  would  permit,  Russia  would  ab- 
S*in^  stsun  from  taking  the  offensive,  and  content  hei-eelf 
ofenaive.  with  holding  her  position  in  the  Pnncipalities  until 
she  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  satisfaction  which  she  re- 
quired. ,  This  second  endeavor  to  contrive  a  novel  kind  of 
standing-ground  between  real  peace  and  avowed  war  was 
destined,  as  will  he  seen,  to  cause  fresh  discord  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Western  Powei-s. 

The  negotiations  for  a  settlement  were  scarcely  interrnpted, 
Then^ua-  either  by  the  formal  declaration  of  war  or  by  the 
ti^ed'aiSacB  hostilities  which  were  commenced  on  the  bants  of 
lipening  10-  the  Danube ;  and  the  Conference  of  the  four  Pow- 
m™twteff*  ^""^  represented  at  Vienna  had  just  agreed  to  the 
they  are  rnin-  terms  of  a  collective  Hote,  which  seemed  to  afford 
WfllwinVow-  a  basis  for  peace,  when  the  English  Goverament 
•"«■  gave  way  to  the  strenuous  urgency  of  the  French 

'  'Eastevn  Piipcr3,'pnTt  iL, p. 21i8. 
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Emperor,  and  coDsented  to  a  measure  which  ruined  tlie  pend- 
ing negotiations,  and  generated  a  aeries  of  events  leading 
BtrMght  to  a  wai'  between  Kussia  and  the  Western  Powers. 

lu  the  month  of  September,  some  weeks  before  the  Sultan's 
final  rupture  with  the  Czar,  the  pious  and  warlike  ardor  then 
kindled  in  the  Turkish  Empire  had  begun  to  show  itself  at 
j^j^^jij^^i.  j^j  Constantinople.  A  placard,  ur^ng  the  Govern- 
couatontino-  meut  to  declare  war,  was  pasted  on  one  of  tbe 
'''^  mosques.     Then  a  petition  for  war  vrim  presented 

to  the  Council  and  to  the  Sultan  himself,  by  cei-t^n  muderris, 
or  theological  students.  The  paper  was  signed  by  thirty-five 
persons,  of  no  individual  distinction,  but  having  the  corporate 
importance  of  belonging  to  tbe  'TJlemah.'  Though  free  from 
menace,  the  petition,  as  Lord  Stratford  expressed  it,  was  word- 
ed in  'serious  and  impressive  terms,  implying  a  strong  sense 
'of  religious  duty,  and  a  very  independent  disregard  of  couse- 
'quences,'  The  Ministers  professed  to  be  alarmed,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  this  movement  was  the  forerunner  of  revolution ; 
and  Lord  Stratford  seems  to  have  imagined  that  their  alai-m 
■Tbe  USB  mridfl  was  genuine.  It  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  they 
TnJfcih^n^  'were  sldllfully  making  the  most  of  these  occnr- 
uiaa.  renceSjwith  a  view  to  embroil  their  maritime  allies 

in  the  approaching  war;  for,  when  they  went  to  tbe  AmbaS- 
sadoi-s,  and  asked  them  to  take  part  in  measures  for  tbe  main- 
tenance of  public  tranquillity,  their  meaning  was  that  tbey 
wished  to  see  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  come  up  into 
the  Bosphorus ;  and  they  well  knew  that  if  this  naval  move- 
ment could  be  brought  to  pasa  before  the  day  of  tbe  final  rup- 
ture between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  it  would  be  regarded  by 
the  Czar  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  treaty. 

A  curious  indication  of  the  sagacity  with  which  the  Turk- 
ish Ministers  were  acting  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  be- 
tween their  language  to  the  English  Ambassador  and  their 
language  to  M.  de  la  Cour.  In  speaking  to  Lord  Stratford, 
they  shadowed  out  dangers  impending  over  the  Eastern  world, 
the  upheaving  of  Islam,  the  oveithrow  of  the  Sultan's  authori- 
ty. Then  they  went  straight  to  M.  de  la  Cour,  and  drew  a 
small  vivid  picture  of  massacred  Fi-enchmen.  They  did  not, 
said  M.  de  la  Cour,  conceal  from  him, '  that  the  pereons  and 
'  the  interests  of  bis  countrymen  would  be  exposed  to  gi-ave 
'  dangers,  which  they  were  sendble  they  were  incapable  of 
'preventing,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  union  in  the  Ministry 
'  and  the  threats  directed  against  themselves."    This  skillful 
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discrimmation  on  the  part  of  tlie  Turkish  Ministers  seems  to 
bLow  that  they  had  not  at  all  lost  their  composure. 

Either  by  their  real  dread,  or  by  their  crafty  simiilation  of 
TheyauMeed  it,  the  Turkish  statesmen  succeeded  in  infecting  M. 
iho'SFrS^^  de  la  Cour  with  sincere  alarm.  He  was  easily 
Ambasaodor.  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  '  the  state  of  the 
'  Turkish  Goveniment  was  getting  worse  and  worse ;  and  that 
'  matters  had  got  to  such  a  state  as  to  cause  dread  of  a  ca- 
'  tastrophcj  of  which  the  inhabitants,  Rayahs  or  Europeans, 
'woula^be  the  first  victims,  and  which  would  even  threaten 
'the  Sultan's  throne,"  He  called  upon  the  Enghsb  Ambassa- 
dor to  consult  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done;  and  both  he 
and  the  Austrian  Internuncio  expressed  their  readiness  to  join 
with  him  in  adopting  the  needful  measures. 

Lord  Stratford  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  that  the  use 
crtmpoBura  of  which  the  Turkish  Ministers  were  making  of  their 
Lord  Stoatfcrd.  Divinity  stadsnts  was  in  the  nature  of  a  stratagem ; 
but,  assuming  and  believing  their  alarm  to  he  genuine,  ho  was 
still  proof  against  the  infection,  and  retsdued  his  calm.  In- 
deed, he  seems  to  have  understood  that  a  cry  for  war  on  the 
part  of  the  i-eligious  anthorities  was  a  healthy  sign  for  the  Em- 
pire, He  expressed  to  his  colleagues  his  readiness  to  act  in 
concert  with  them ;  but  he  said  he  was  reluctant  to  take  any 
step  which  was  not  clearly  warranted  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  that  he  desired  to  guard  agamst  mistake  and  exag- 
geration, by  gaining"a  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  grounds 
for  alarm.  He  deprecated  any  joint  inteirerence  with  the 
Turkish  Government ;  and  was  still  less  inclined  to  join  in 
bringing  up  the  squadrons  to  Constantinople,  mtbout  more 
proofs  of  urgent  peiTl  than  had  been  ^et  obtained;  bathe  eug- 
iiia  wise  rafl  g^stcd,  as  au  Opinion  of  his  own,  that  the  represent- 
guirdca  meia-  atives  of  the  maritime  Powers  should  obtain  from 
eeirinaSie'  their  respective  Admirals  such  an  addition  of  steam 
peace  of  Uio  force  as  would  secure  them  from  any  immediate  at- 
™^"'''  tack,  and  enable  them  to, assist  the  Government  in 

case  of  an  outbreak  threatening  its  existence,  without  attractr 
ing  any  unusual  attention,  or  assuming  an  air  of  intimidation.^ 
This  was  done.'  A  couple  of  steamers  belonging  to  each  of 
the  great  Western  Powers  quietly  came  up  to  Constantinople. 
Tranquillity  followed.  Every  good  end  was  attained,  without 
ostentation  or  disturbance,  without  the  evil  of  seeming  to  place 

'  'Eaftom  PapevB,'  part  ii.,  p.  115. 
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the  Sultan's  capital  Tinder  the  protection  of  foreign  Powers ; 
and  above  all,  without  breaking  through  the  Treaty  of  1 841  in 
.1  way  which,  however  justifiable  it  might  be  in  point  of  inter- 
national law,  clearly  tended  to  force  on  a  war. 

But  the  moderate  and  guarded  policy  of  Lord  Stratford  at 
Constantinople  was  quickly  subverted  by  a  pr^suro  which  the 
Tiie  Frencii  French  Emperor  found  means  of  patting  upon  tlio 
rhnperor.  Ilia  advisei-s  of  the  Queen.  Of  coarse  an  understand- 
"^'^jffiiire  ^"S  "with  a  foreign  Power  is  in  its  nature  an  abate- 
iipontheEn-  ment  of. a  nation's  free  agency;  and  a  statesman 
s  iih  Cabinet,  jj^y  ^jj  honest  and  wise  in  consenting  to  measures 
which  have  no  other  excuse  than  that  they  were  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  maintdning  close  union  with  an  Ally.  England 
had  contracted  a  virtual  alliance,  and  when  once  she  had  taken 
this  step,  it  was  needful  and  right  that  she  should  do  and  suf- 
fer many  things  rather  than  allow  the  new  friendship  to  bo 
chiUed.  But  mis  yoke  was  pressed  bard  against  her.  It  was 
not  the  wont  of  England  to  be  eaiiseleasly  led  into  an  action 
which  was  violent  and  provoking  of  violence.  It  was  not  her 
wont  to  rash  forward  without  need,  and  so  to  diive  through  a 
treaty  that  many  might  say  she  broke  it.  It  was  not  her  wont 
to  be  governed  in  the^nse  of  her  fleets  by  the  will  of  a  foreign 
Sovereign.  It  was  not  her  wont  to  hear  from  a  French  Am- 
bassador that  a  given  movement  of  her  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron was  'indispensably  necessary,'  rior  to  be  requested  to  go 
to  such  a  conclusion  by  '  an  immediate  decision.'  It  was  not 
her  wont  to  act  with  impassioned  haste,  where  haste  was  dan- 
gerous and  needless.  It  was  not  her  wont  to  found  a  breach 
with  one  of  the  foremost  Powers  of  Europe  upon  a  mere  hys- 
terical message  addressed  by  one  Frenchman  to  another.  But 
the  French  Emperor  had  -a  gi-eat  ascendant  over  the  English 
Government,  for  the  power  lAich  he  had  gdned  by  entangling 
it  in  a  virtual  alliance  was  augmented  by  the  growing  desire 
for  action  now  evinced  by  the  English  people.  He  knew  that 
at  any  moment  he  could  expose  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  col- 
leagues to  a  gust  of  popular  disfavor  by  causing  it  to  be  known 
or  imagmed  that  France  was  keen,  and  that  England  was  lag- 
ging? behind. 

When  M.  de  la  Cour's  account  of  his  sensations  reached 
Pai'is,  it  produced  so  deep  an  impression  that  the  French  Em- 
peror, either  feeling  genuine  alarm,  or  else  seeing  in  his  Am- 
bassador's narrative  an  opportunity  for  the  fnrtherance  of  his 
designs,  determined  to  insist  in  cogent  tei-ms  that  the  English 
Government  should  join  him  in  overstepping  the  treaty  of 
1841,  and  ordering  the  Allied  squadrons  to  pass  the  Darda- 
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nelles  and  anchor  in  the  BosphoruB.  On  the  23i'd  of  Septeni- 
viuiBDt  u^en-  ber,  Count  Walewski  had  an  intei-vieiv  with  Lord 
R-encii  Em  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  same  time, 
ii>? for'an  iX'  and  then,  after  speaking  of  the  crisis  at  Constanti- 
iSifto'oon-  Jiop'^  ivhich  M.  da  la  Cour's  dispatch  had  led  the 
atimunopie.  French  Government  to  expect,  he  said  that  his 
Government  thought  it  'indispensably  necessary  that  both 
'fleets  should  be  ordered  up  to  Constantinople;'  and  his  Ex- 
cellency added, '  that  ho  was  directed  to  ask  for  the  immediate 
'  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  order  that  no  time 
'might  be  lost  in  sending  instractiona  to  the  Ambassadors  and 
'  Admirals.'' 

Now,  at  the  time  of  listening  to  these  peremptory  words, 
lieeiiessnesa  ^^'^  English  Government  had  received  no  acconnt 
of  the  meoa.  from  theiv  own  Ambassador  of  the  apprehended 
""■  disturbances,  but  they  knew  that  the  fleets  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  being  already  under  orders  to  obey 
the  requisitions  of  the  Ambassadors,  could  be  instantly  brought 
up  to  Constantinople  without  any  farther  ordera  for  that  pur- 
pose being  sent  iVom  home.  Moreover,  the  very  dispatch 
which  brought  the  alarm  showed  that  the  Ambassadors  knew 
how  to  meet  the  danger,  and  that  they  had  already  called  up 
that  portion  of  the  fleet  which  they  deemed  it  pmdent  to  have 
in  the  Golden  Horn.  From  first  to  last,  the  power  which 
France  and  England  had  intrusted  to  their  representatives  at 
the  Porte  had  been  osed  with  admirable  prudence,  and  it  is' 
hard  to  understand  how  it  could  have  seemed  right  to  with- 
draw, or  rather  supersede,  the  discretion  hitherto  committed 
to  the  Ambassadors  by  sending  out  an  absolute  order  for  the 
advance  of  the  fleets.  As  it  stood,  the  fleets  would  go  up  the 
moment  they  were  wanted ;  and  what  the  French  Emperor 
now  required  was  that,  whether  they  were  wanted  or  not,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of  1840,  they  should  immediately  pass 
the  Dardanelles.  Either  the  Queen's  Government  had  lost  its 
KBtendenoyto  composure,  or  else,  when  they  gave  way  to  this  de- 
briDgonwsr.  mand  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  consented  to  a 
needless'  measure  which  operated  as  a  sharp  provocative  of 
war,  the  Queen's  Goveniment  went  tlirough  the  bitter  duty  of 
taking  a  step  not  right  in  itself,  but  forced  upon  them  by  the 
stringency  of  the  new  alliance. 

'  I  told  Count  Walewski,'  says  Lord  Clarendon, '  that  no  iu- 
*  telligence  of  the  nature  referred  to  by  M.  de  la  Cour  had  been 
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received  from  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  and  that  so  long 
aa  the  Porte  did  not  declare  war  against  Russia,  and  desire 
the  presence  of  the  British  fleet,  it  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  otserve  the  treaty  of  1841;  but 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  I  concurred  in  stating  to  Coimt  Walew- 
slci  that  under  such  circumstances  as  those  reported  by  M.  de 
la  Cour  the  provisions  of  any  treaty  must  necessarily,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course,  "be  set  aside,'  And  then,  unhappily,  Loi-d 
Aberdeen  and  Lord  Clai'endon  went  on  to  teil  Count  Walew- 
The  EBgiisii  sId '  that  they  would,  without  hesitation,  take  upon 
<'?™°^^°''  '  themselves  to  agi'ee  to  the  proposal  of  the  French 
i^nch  Ea^e-  '  Government  Uiat  the  Ambassadors  should  be  in- 
"'■■  '  struoted  to  call  np  tlie  fleets  to  Constantinople  for 

'  the  security  of  British  and  French  interests,  and  if  necessary 
'  for  the  protection  of  tbe  Sultan." 

In  compliance  with  the  promise  thus  obtdned  from  him, 
FiL*t  ordered  Lord  Clarendon  on  the  same  day  addressed  a  dis- 
npKioinsttm-  patch  to  Lord  Stratford,  saying;  'Tour  Excellency 
iinopii^.  4  jg  therefore  Instructed  to  send  for  the  British  fleet 

'to  Constantinople,'^  thus  depriving  the  Ambassador  of  the 
discretion  which  had  hitherto  been  nsed  with  singular  caro 
and  wisdom,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  pubhc  service. 
Want  of  firm-  What  makes  the  course  of  the  English  Government 
oeaBinddio-  t^iQ  more  extraordinary  is  that  they  rushed  into  tho' 
toui^o^on  hostile  policy  which  is  involved  in  this  stringent 
ofthemensiita  o^der  to  Lord  Stratford  without  having  received 
any  dispatch  of  theii-  own  from  Constantinople,  and  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  events  which  had  been  there  occurring, 
except  what  was  conveyed  by  a  telegraphic  message  from  a 
French  Ambassador  to  his  own  Government,  If  the  English 
Ministers  had  paused  five  days,^  they  would  have  received 
Lord  Stratford's  calm  dispatch,  showing  that  he  looked  with 
more  pleasure  than  alarm  upon  the  petition  of  the  theolo^cal 
students;  and  that  he  laiew  how  to  avaiihimself  of  force  with- 
out using  violence..  If  they  had  w^ted  four  days  more,^  they 
would  have  found  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  the  fleets 
might  enter  the  Dardanelles  without  any  violation  or  seeming 
violation  of  treaty ;  and  in  fact  it  happened  that  this  ill-omen- 
ed order  for  the  entry  of  the  squadrons  into  the  Dardanelles 
was  carried  into  effect  at  a  moment  when  a  delay  of  less  than 
twenty-four  houra  would  have  made  their  entiy  clearly  con- 
sistent with  a  due  observance  of  the  treaty  of  1841;  for  they 

'  'EitstemPftpeTS,'part  ii.,p.lt4.  '  Ibid,,  ii.TlS, 
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entered  the  Dardanelles  on  the  22ud,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  Sultan,  being  then  at  war  with  Russia,  was  released  from 
the  engagement  which  precluded  him  (so  long  as  he  was  at 
peace)  from  suiferiag  foi'eiga  fleets  to  come  up  through  the 
Straits. 

Baron  Brunnow  remonstrated  in  strong  tenns  ag^st  the 
BKronBrun-  entry  of  the  fleets  into  the  Dardanelles  as  a  breach 
now'B  reinon-  of  the  treaty  of  1841 ;  and  although  he  was  well  an- 
Btrnnta.  swered  by  Lord  Clai'endon  so  far  as  concerned  the 

mere  question  of  right,  no  endeavor  was  made  to  mitigate  by 
words  the  true  import  of  the  measure,  and,  in  truth,  it  was  of 
so  hostile  a  nature  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  any  favorable  in- 
terpretation ;  for,  although  the  apprshenaion  of  disturbance  at 
Constantinople  might  be  a  soffioing  gvoand  for  the  step,  the 
order  to  the  Ambassadoi-s  was  not  made  dependent  upon  the 
occurrence  of  any  such  disturbmices,  nor  even  upon  any  al- 
leged fear  of  them,  but  was  peremptory  and  absolute  in  its 
terms,  and  was  made  applicable — not  to  such  a  portion  of  tlie 
naval  forces  as  might  be  requisite  for  insuring  the  peace  of  the 
city,  but — to  the  whole  of  the  Allied  squadrons. 

Wlien  the  tidings  of  this  hostile  measure  reached  St.Petera- 
Eflfeotofaie  burg  tney  pnt  an  end  for  the  time  to  all  prospect 
niBiraira  at  St.  of  psace,  and  Gveo  Count  Nesselrode,  who  had  hitli- 
retQ'BinirB,  ^^^  done  all  he  could  venture  in  the  way  of  resist- 
ance to  his  master,  now  declared  with  sorrow  that  he  saw  in 
the  acts  of  the  British  Government  a  '  settled  purpose  to  hu- 
'  miliate  Russia.'  He  spoke  in  son-ow,  and  his  thonghts,  it 
would  seem,  went  back  to  the  times  when  he  had  sat  in  great 
Count NrsBBi-  conncils  with  Wellington.  'He  spoke,'  says  Sir 
Kie-B  sornw.  Hamilton  Seymour, '  with  much  feeling  of  the  hor- 
TOrs  of  war,  and  particularly  of  war  between  two  powerful 
countries — two  old  allies  like  England  and  Russia — counti^es 
whidi,  whilst  they  might  be  of  infinite  use  to  one  another, 
possessed  each  the  means  of  inflicting  great  injury  upon  its 
antagonist,  and  ended  by  saying  that  if  for  any  motives  known 
to  him  war  should  be  declared  agmnst  Russia  by  England,  it 
would  be  the  most  unintelli^ble  and  the  least  justifiable  war 


The  Czar  received  tidings  of  the  hostile  decision  of  the  mar- 
rhaCziir'Bd&  itime  Powers  in  a  spirit  which,  this  time  at  least, 
^Steteffith"  ^^  almost  justified  by  the  provocation  given.  In 
liaBittokSen  retaliation  for  what  he  would  naturally  look  upon 
"*'■  as  a  bitter  affront,  and  even  as  a  breach  of  treaty, 
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he  determioed,  it  -would  seem,  to  have  vengeance  at  sea  whilst 
vengeance  at  sea  was  still  possible,  and  it  was  under  the  spur 
of  the  anger  thus  kindled  that  orders  for  active  operations  were 
given  to  the  fleet  at  Sebastopol.'  The  vengeance  he  meditated 
he  could  only  wreak  upon  the  body  of  the  Turks,  for  the  great 
ofiendera  of  the  West  were  beyond  the  bounds  of  hia  power. 

It  was  long  believed  in  England  that  the  disaster  at  Sinopo 
Brracoithe  was  a  Surprise  stealthily  contrived  by  the  Emperor 
airaatra'rfsi-*  Nicholas,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  event  fell  upon 
nopo  WHS  a,  the  maritime  Powers  aa  a  sudden  shock ;  but  it  is 
Seved  by  not  true  that  concealment  was  used  by  Russia.  On 
steauii.  tde  contrary,  it  seems  that  the  attack  was  preceded 

by  a  long-con titmed  ostentation  of  naval  force.  In  the  middle 
Osteniiitiona  of  the  month  of  November,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
kub^'d'^'"^  Allied  squadrons  were'  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus, 
tioMintii?™'  the  Sebastopol  fleet  came  out  and  was  ranged  in  a 
Black  Sen.  i\a^  of  cordon,  stretching  fromuorth  to  south  across 
the  centre  of  the  Black  Sea.  So  early  aa  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber the  Russian  cruisers  captured  the  'Medora,'  a  Turkish 
steamer,*  and  about  the  same  time  they  boarded  a  mei'chant- 
man,  and  relieved  the  captain  of  a  portion  of  his  cargo,  and  of 
the  whole  of  his  cash  f  and  the  Russians  were  so  far  from  en- 
tertaining any  idea  of  secrecy  or  concealment,  that  they  seem 
to  have  hailed  neutral  merchantmen  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing about  the  French  and  English  fleets  in  the  Bosphorus,  and 
asking '  exuUingly'  if  the  captures  which  the  Russian  fleet  had 
eflected  were  known  at  Constantinople.* 

ITuIl  ten  days'  before  the  fatal  30Ui  of  November,  a  Russian 
Tidingaofnn  foi'ce  of  eevcD  s!ul  and  one  war-steamer  was  ernis- 
tnl^'^'thB"'^  ing  in  sight  of  Sinope,  and  hovering  over  the  Turk- 
Rwsaiaa  Meet  jsh  squadron  which  lay  there  at  anchor.  An  ex- 
press, dispatched  from  Samsoon  by  land  on  the  22iid,  bore  tid- 
ings of  this  to  Lord  Stratford,  and  it  must  have  reached  him, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  26th  or  26th.    On  Wednesday  the  23rd 

^  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  dates,  Tlie  hostile  resolntion  of  the  West- 
ern Powers  was  known  to  the  Cznr  a  little  before  the  14th  of  Oclflber,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  following  month  the  Black  Sea  fleet  wns  at  sea.  If 
allowance  be  made  for  distance  and  preparation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  se- 
quence of  one  event  npon  the  other  is  close  enough  to  warrant  the  statement 
contained  in  the  text.  la  the  absence,  however,  of  any  knowledge  to  the 
contrarj',  it  is  fur  to  suppose  that  the  Czar  remembered  his  promise,  and  did 
not  sanction  any  actuid  attack  upon  the  enemy  unless  his  commanders  should 
be  previoosly  apprized  that  the  Tnrks  had  commenced  active  warfare. 

'  'EaBternPapers.'pavt  ii.,p.  316.        ■  liud. ,  p.  31 6,        *  Ibid.,  p.  81B. 

'  Ibid.  So  early  as  the  22nd  the  appearance  of  the  squadron  was  de- 
Bcribed  ns  having  occurred  "some  days  bacfe." 
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the  Commander  of  the  Turkish  Bqnadroti  descried  a  Eiissian 
force  of  seven  sail  and  two  steamers  coming  down  nnder  a 
□ortheast  wind  toward  Sinope.  The  Turkish  ships  were  clear- 
ed for  action,  but  after  some  manteuviTng,  the  Rassian  force 
stood  out  to  windward  and  gained  an  offijig.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  SIX  Busaian  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  brig  and  two 
steamers,  i^;ain  made  their  appearance,  and  three  of  them  un- 
der easy  sail  stood  toward  the  port  of  Sinope  until  the  even- 
ing. '  In  fine,'  writes  the  Turkish  Commander, '  six  sdl  of  the 
'  line,  a  brig,  and  two  steamers,  are  constantly  off  the  port  above 
'mentioned,  and  at  one  time  they  lie-to,  and  another  they  beat 
'  about.  From  six  to  eight  frigates,  and  two  steamers,  have 
'  been  seen  off  the  port  of  Bartiu  and  Amasbre,  and  this  news 
'  is  certiun.  Besides,  the  great  naval  port  of  the  enemy  is  near. 
'  He  may,  therefore,  receive  re-enforcements  or  attack  us  with 
'  fire-ships.  That  being  the  case,  if  re-enforcements  are  not  sent 
'  to  us,  and  our  position  continues  the  same  for  some  time — 
'may  God  preserve  us  from  them! — it  may  well  happen  that 
'  the  Imperial  fleet  may  incur  disasters,'' 
The  power  and  habit  of  concentrating  all  energy  in  a  single 
■  insctionofthB  channel  of  action  was  one  of  the  qualities  which 
snd^i^Aami-  g^vs  force  and  gi-andeur  to  Lord  Stratford  in  the 
tnia-  field  of  diplomacy,  but  it  also  seems  to  have  had 

the  effect  of  preventing  him  from  casting  a  glance  beyond  the 
range  of  his  profession,  and  it  is  cmious  that  when  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  time  called  upon  hira  to  perform  duties  not  com- 
monly falling  within  the  sphere  of  a  diplomatist,  his  mind  re- 
fused to  act.  England  and  Fi-ance,  without  the  wholesome 
formality  of  a  treaty,  had  glided  into  an  engagement  to  defend 
'  Constantinople,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Tnrkish  tenitory, 
'  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  that  might  be  in  danger  of  at- 
'  tack.'*  So  much  of  this  grave  duty  as  consisted  in  originating 
a  resolve  to  put  forth  the  naval  strength  of  the  Allies  remain- 
ed committed  to  the  two  Ambassadors,  but  it  was  of  course 
understood  that  any  plans  for  active  measures  would  be  con- 
certed between  them  and  the  Admirals ;  and  since  the  nature 
of  the  duty  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  undertake  was 
known  of  course  to  the  Admirals,  it  must  be  adjudged  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  two  Ambassa- 
doi-s,  to  take  measures  for  ascertaining  whether  the  Russians 
were  preparing  to  operate  against  the  coasts  of  Turkey.  More- 
over the  English  Ambassador  had  been  instructed  by  his  Gov- 
ernment that  'if  the  Russian  fieet  were  to  come  out  of  Sebas- 
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'  topoi,  the  fleets  would  then  as  a  matter  of  conrae  pass  through 
'  the  Bosphovus,'^  and,  implicitly,  this  instrnction  required  that 
measures  should  he  taken  for  asoeit^oing  whether  the  Czar's 
naval  forces  were  in  harhor  or  at  sea,  for  if  they  were  gone  to 
sea,  that  waa  an  event  which  (according  to  the  orders  from 
home)  was  to  he  the  ground  of  a  naval  operation. 

Yet  not  only  were  no  measures  taken  for  aecei-taining  the 
truth,  but  the  nimors  of  great  naval  operations  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  dispatch  of  the  22nd,  announcing  that  the  Russian 
squadron  was  hovering  over  Sinope,  and  even  the  dispatch 
containing  the  touching  appeal  of  the  Turkish  Commander  at 
Sinope,  all  alike  failed  to  draw  men  into  action.  This  last  dis- 
patch was  communicated  to  Lord  Stratford  on  the  29th.  Even 
then  an  iustant  advance  of  the  steam  squadrons  might  not  have 
been  altogether  in  vain ;  for,  though  the  attack  commenced  on 
the  80th,  the  Russian  fleet  did  not  quit  Sinope  until  the  1st  of 
December.  Yet  nothing  was  done.  Nothing  but  actual  in- 
telligence of  the  disaster  was  cogent  enough  to  lift  an  anchor. 
What  Lord  Stratford  says  of  the  causes  of  all  this  inaction 
ought  to  be  stated  in  his  own.  words.  Writing  on  the  4th  of 
December,  he  says, '  Rumors  of  Russian  ships  of  the  line  being 
'  at  sea  have  occasionally  prevailed  for  some  time.  Uncertain- 
ty of  information,  a  wish  to  avoid  as  long  as  possible  the 
chances  of  a  collision,  the  arrival  of  a  new  French  Ambassa- 
dor, and  the  state  of  the  weather,  were  natural  causes  of  de- 
mur in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  sending  the  squadrons  into 
the  Black  Sea  at  this  time  of  the  year  ;'^  but  even  supposing 
that  there  were  reasons  which  justified  liesitation  in  sending  the 
squadrons  to  sea,  the  Home  Governments  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers were  entitled  to  ask  why  some  humbler  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  were  never  resorted  to,  and  why  no  measures 
followed  upon  tlie  receipt  of  the  alarming  dispatch  from  Sam- 
soon,  or  even  upon  the  appeal  for  help  which  had  come  from 
the  Turkish  Commander  at  Sinope. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  Admiral  Naehimoff,  with  six  sail 
The  diaisier  of  the  line,  bore  down  upon  the  Turkish  squadron 
of  sinope.  still  lying  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Sinope.  There 
was  no  ship  of  the  line  in  the  Turkish  squadron.  It  consisted 
of  seven  frigates,  a  sloop,  a  steamer,  and  some  transports. 
The  Turks  were  the  firat  to  fire,  and  to  bring  upon  their  little 
squadron  of  fi'igates  the  broadsides  of  six  sail  of  the  line;  and, 
although  they  fought  without  hope,  they  were  steadfast.  Ei- 
ther they  refused  to  strike  their  colore,  or  else,  if  their  colors 

'  'Eastern  I'apcr9,'partii.,p.U3.       '  IbiJ.,p.3Il.       =  Ibid.,  p.  305. 
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ivent  down,  the  Buaaian  Admiral  was  blind  to  their  signal  aiid 
continued  to  slaughter  them,  E:ccept  the  steamer,  every  one 
of  the  Turkish  vessels  was  destroyed.  It  was  believed  by  men 
in  authority  that  4000  Turks  were  killed,  that  less  than  400 
survived,  and  that  all  these  were  wounded.'  The  feeble  bat- 
teries of  the  place  suffered  under  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  town 
was  mach  shattered.'  The  Russian  fleet  did  not  move  from 
Sinope  until  the  following  day,' 

This  onslaught  upon  Sinope  and  upon  vessels  lying  in  poit 
■was  an  attack  upon  Turkish  territory,  and  was  therefore  an 
attack  which  the  French  and  English  Ambassadors  had  been 
authorized  to  repel  by  calling  into  action  the  fleets  of  the 
Western  Powers.  Moreover  this  attack  had  been  impending 
for  many  days,  and  all  this  while  the  fleets  of  the  Western 
Powers  had  been  lying  still  in  the  Bosphorus,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The  honor  of  France  was 
wounded.     England  was  touched  to  the  quick. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Either  from  sheer  want  of  forethought,  or  else  in  tender- 
chaamintha  "^^^  ^'^  ^^^  feelings  of  men  who  shunned  the  bare 
jnattucbiona  thought  of  a  colltsioo,  tho  Goveninients  of  Fi-anee 
^AdmiHi's  ^^'^  England  had  omitted  to  consider  the  plight  in 
oftheWeatem  whlch  they  would  Stand  if,  under  the  eyes  oftheir 
^"*^  naval  commandei-s,  a  Rassian  admiral  should  come 

oct  from  Sobastopol  and  crush  a  Turkish  squadron  in  the  midst 
of  the  Black  Sea.  It  ia  true  that  this  was  not  the  event  which 
had  occurred,  for  the  onslaught  of  Sinope  was  '  an  attack  upon 
'Turkish  territory,'  and  was  therefore  within  the  scope  of  the 
instructions  from  home.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Paris  and  London  had  not  committed,  either  to  then- 
Ambassadors  or  their  Admirals,  any  power  to  take  part  in  a 
naval  engagement  against  Russia  upon  the  open  sea ;  and  it 
was  obvious  that  this  chasm  in  the  instructions  furnished  a 
ground  of  palliation  to  the  Ambassadora  and  the  naval  com- 
manders ;  for,  after  all  the  angry  negotiations  that  had  taken 
place  between  Russia  and  the  Western  powers,  a  French  or 
an  English  Admiral  might  naturally  be  loth  to  go  watching 
the  movements  of  a  fleet  which,  so  long  as  it  was  upon  the 
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Open  sea,  he  was  not  empowered  to  etrike,  and  niiglit  be  hon- 
orably reluctant  to  move  out  into  the  Euxine  and  run  the  risk 
of  having  to  witness  a  naval  engagement  between  the  ships  of 
the  Czar  and  of  the  Sultan,  withoutbeing  at  liberty  to  tato 
part  in  it,  unless  it  chanced  to  be  fought  within  gunshot  of 
the  Turkish  coast.  But  exactly  in  proportion  as  this  excuse 
In  proporUon  ^'^'"  *^^  Auibassadors  and  Admirals  was  valid,  it 
ostWwouid  tended  to  bring  blame  upon  the  homo  Goveru- 
SSn'rf  tbe  raents  of  France  and  England.  The  honest  r.ago 
AdmimKH  of  the  English  people  was  about  to  break  out,  and 
Mo'g^me'*'  there  were  materials  for  a  rough  criticism  of  men 
(.Cormieot"  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  State.  Some  might 
blame  the  home  Government,  some  the  Ambassa- 
dor, some  the  Admiral ;  but,  plainly,  it  would  fare  ill  with  any 
man  upon  whom  the  public  anger  might  light. 

On  the  11th  of  Pecember,  the  tidings  of  Sin  ope  reached 
ReeepHra  of  Paris  and  Loudon,  The  French  Government  felt 
^i^'Sfthe  ^^^  bitterness  of  a  disaster '  endured,  as  it  were, 
French  Gov.  'under  the  guus  of  the  French  and  English  fleets.'' 
by  Jbe  peoyfa  ^^  England,  the  indignation  of  the  people  ran  to  a 
in  Eugfanii.  height  importing  a  resolve  to  have  vengeance,  and 
if  it  had  been  clearly  understood  that  the  disaster  had  resulted 
from  a  want  of  firm  orders  fi'om  home,  the  Government  would 
have  been  overwhelmed.  But  the  very  weight  and  force  of 
the  public  anger  gave  the  Government  a  means  of  eluding  it. 
The  torrent  had  so  great  a  volume  that  it  was  worthy  to  be 
turned  against  a  foi-eign  State.  The  blaming  of  Ministers,  and 
The  angel' of  Ambassadors,  and  Admirals,  aod  the  endless  con- 
peop^^"^^  flict  which  would  be  engendered  by  the  appoition- 
j^J^'i'^of-  ment  of  censure,  all  might  be  superseded  by  sug- 
iige-,™™"'  gesting  instead  a  demand  for  vengeance  against 
b^onu!^  Russia.  The  terms  of  Count  Nesselrode's  Circular 
Ozat.  of  the  31st  of  October^  had  given  gi-ound  for  ex- 

pecting that,  until  provoked  to  a  contrary  course,  the  Czar, 
notwithstanding  the  Turkish  declaration  of  war,  would  remain 
upon  the  defensive;  and  the  people  in  England  were  now 
taught,  or  allowed  to  suppose,  that  Russia  had  made  this  at- 
tack upon  a  Turkish  squadron  in  breach  of  an  honorable  un- 
derstanding virtually  equivalent  to  a  truce,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
an  arrangement  which  would  confine  the  theatre  of  active  war 
to  the  vdley  of  the  Lower  Danube.  This  charge  against  Rus- 
An  nnjnst  gia  was  unjust ;  for,  after  the  issue  of  the  Circular, 
Seto.^SS'  the  Government  of  St.Peteraburg  had  received  in- 

'  M-BroiiyrL  do  Lhiiys.     'EssMirn  Papei's,'  pnrt  ii.,  p.  209.       "  See  ante. 
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fiiiiWiefin  telligencc  not  only  tbat  active  warfare  was  going 
EngLincL  ^^  ^^  jjjg  valley  of  the  Lower  Danube,  but  that  the 

Turks  had  Beized  the  Russian  fort  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  east- 
era  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  were  attackioe  Russia  npon  her 
Armenian  frontier.  After  acts  of  this  warlike  sort  had  been 
done,  it  was  impossible  to  say  with  any  fairne^  that  Raseia 
was  debarred  from  a  right  to  d^troy  her  enemy's  ships;  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  also,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  squadron  at  Sinope  was  not  a  thing 
done  in  stealth.  Enttho  people  of  England,  not  knowing  all 
this  at  first,  and  hearing  nothing  of  the  Russian  fleet  until  they 
heai-dofthe  ravage  and  slaughter  of  Sinope,  imagined  that  the 
blow  had  come  sudden  as  the  knife  of  an  assassin.  They  were 
too  angi^  to  be  able  to  look  upon  the  question  in  a  spirit  of 
cold  justice.  It  was  therefore  an  easy  task  to  turn  all  atten- 
tion from  the  faults  of  public  functionaries  and  fasten  it  upon 
a  larger  scheme  of  vengeance.  Ministers,  Ambassadors,  and 
Admirals  went  free,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  honest,  in  accurate  jus- 
tice, the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  marked  for  sacrifice.  This 
time,  it  was  his  fate  to  be  condemned  on  wrong  grounds ;  but 
his  sins  against  Europe  had  been  grievous,  and  the  rough  dis- 
pensations of  the  tribunal  which  people  call  *  opinion'  have 
often  enough  detei-mined  that  a  man  wEo  has  been  guilty  of 
one  crime  shall  bo  made  to  suffer  for  another.  There  were 
few  men  in  England  who  doubted  that  the  onslaught  of  Sinope 
was  a  treacherous  deed. 

When  the  Cabinet  met  to  consult  upon  the  questions  raised 
Fhst  deeision  by  tlic  tidingH  from  Sinope,  it  came  to  the  conclu- 
csbtaeun  Si  sion  that  the  fleets  of  the  Western  Powers  would 
gsi-atoSinopQ.  forthwith  enter  the  Euxine,  and  the  majority  were 
of  opinion  that  the  instructions  addressed  to  the  English  Ad- 
miral on  the  8th  of  October,  re-enforced  by  a  warning  tbat  such 
a  disaster  as  Smope  must  not  be  repeated,  would  be  still  a  siif- 
fioing  guide.  But  Lord  Pahneraton  saw  that,  even  if  this  res- 
Lord  p.umei'-  f'iution  was  suited  to  the  condition  of  things  on  the 
sion  reiigiiB  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  it  would  find  no  mercy  at 
"'*"■  home.    In  truth,  he  was  gifted  with  the  instinct 

which  enables  a  man  to  read  the  heart  of  a  nation.  He  saw, 
he  felt,  he  knew  that  the  English  people  would  never  endure 
to  hear  of  the  disaster  of  Sinope,  and  yet  be  told  that  nothing 
wag  done.  He  resigned  his  office.  The  residuum  of  the  Cab- 
inet determined  to  leave  the  English  Admiral  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  own  instructions. 

But  on  the  16th  of  December  the  Emperor  of  the  Fi-ench  once 
more  approached  the  fJovcrnmeiit  of  the  Queen  with  his  snbtle 
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proposniofiha  and  dangerous  counsels.  The  armed  conflict  of 
n™cii  Em-  States  in  these  times  is  an  evil  of  such  dread  propor- 
tions that  it  seems  wise  to  uphold  the  solemnity  of  a 
transition  from  peace  to  war,  and  to  avoid  those  coatvivances 
which  tend  to  throw  down  the  great  landmark;  for  experience 
shows  that  statesmen  heartUy  resolved  upon  peace,  may  never- 
theless be  induced  to  concur  in  a  series  of  gentle  steps  which 
Dangerot  slowly  and  gradually  lead  down  to  war.  The  nc- 
''™°'^h^*ri"°  gotiations  for  a  settlement  between  Russia  aiidTur- 
tSneenpea^M  key  had  not  only  been  revived,  but  were  far  from 
and  war.  being  at  this  time  in  an  unpromising  state;  and 

it  is  probable  that  if  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  (Sadstone  had 
been  called  upon  to  say  whether  they  would  observe  peace 
fEUthfdly,  or  frankly  declare  a  war,  they  would  scarcely  have 
made  the  more  violent  choice.  But  the  alternative  was  not 
presented  to  the  minds  of  the  Queen's  Ministers  in  this  plain 
and  wholesome  form. 

The  ingenious  Emperor  of  the  French  devised  a  scheme  of 
Ambicuoaa  action  SO  ambiguous  in  its  nature  that,  at  the  option 
ciiaracterof  of  any  man  who  spoke  about  it,  it  might  be  called 
tiie  propoaai,  eijjiej.  peace  or  war,  but  so  certain  nevertheless  io 
its  tendency  that  the  adoption  of  it  by  the  maritime  Powers 
would  blot  out  all  fair  prosp"ct  of  maintaining  peace  in  Eu- 
rope. He  proposed  to  give  Russia  uotica  'that  France  and 
'England  were  resolved  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  afiair 
'  of  Sinope,  and  that  every  Russian  ship  thencefoi-ward  met  in 
'  the  Euxine  would  be  requested,  and  if  necessary  constrained, 
'  to  return  to  Sebastopol,  and  that  any  act  of  aggression  after- 
'  ward  attempted  against  the  Ottoman  territory  or  flag  would 
'be  repelled  by  force.''  This  proposal  involved,  without  ex- 
pressing it,  a  defensive  alhance  with  Turkey  against  Russia, 
and,  if  it  were  adopted,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  have  to 
see  his  flag  driven  from  the  waters  which  bounded  bis  own 
dominions.  It  was  so  framed  that  Lord  Palmei'ston  would 
know  it  meant  war,  whilst  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  be  led  to  imagine  that  it  was  a  measure  rather  gentle 
than  otherwise,  which  perhaps  would  keep  peace  in  the  Euxine. 
Indeed  the  proposal  seemed  made  to  win  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  it  fell  short  of  war  by  a  measuro  of  distance 
which,  though  it  might  seem  very  small  to  people  with  com- 
mon eyesight,  was  more  than  broad  enough  to  aftbrd  comrao- 
dlons  standing-room  to  a  man  delighting,  as  he  did,  in  refine- 
ments and  slender  distinctions. 

'  'Eastern  P.ipera,'  pirt  ii.,ii.  SOT. 
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The  Emperor  of  the  French  pressed  tliia  scheme  upon  the 
TUo  Ftench  EngKsh  Cabinet  with  his  whole  force.  He  not  only 
inoperor  urged  it  by  means  of  the  usual  channels  of  diplo- 

tiie'^h^"  matic  communication,  but  privately  desired  Lord 
Cabiaei.  Cowley'to  recommeud  it  in  the  strongest  terms  to 

'  the  favorable  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  & 
'measare  incumbent  upon  himself  and  them  to  take,'  and  ho 
avowed  'the  disappointment  which  he  should  feel  if  a  differ- 
'  ence  of  opinion  prevented  its  adoption."^  This  language  is 
cogent.  It  is  also  significant ;  and  to  one  who  can  read  it  by 
the  light  of  a  little  collateral  knowledge  it  may  open  a  glimpse 
of  the  relations  subsistmg  between  the  French  Court  and  pub- 
lic men  in  England. 

On  the  17th,  the  English  Government  had  taken  a  step  in 
pursuance  of  the  decision  to  which  the  majority  of  the  Cabi- 
net had  come ;  but  on  the  followingj3ay  they  were  made  ac- 
qudnted  with  the  will  of  the  French  Emperor.  It  would  seem 
that  there  was  a  straggle  in  the  Cabinet,  bat  by  the  24th  all 
Lora  Aber-  resistance  had  broken  down,  and  the  first  decision 
deen'B  cnMnet  of  the  Government  was  overturned.  The  proposal 
(^™w,°iHHin  of  the  French  Emperor  closed  in  like  a  net  round 
digfaadditim,  the  variegated  group  which  composed  Lord  Aber- 

tWe  French  ,         ,    ,rP  ■   .      °       -f       .^  -,  .t  '^         ,,  .  ., 

Empeiw-a  deen  s  Ministry,  ana  gathered  them  all  together  ra 
"^"^  its  supple  folds.     Some  submitted  to  it  for  one 

reason,  and  some  for  another;  but  the  pressure  of  the  French 
Emperor  was  the  cogent  motive  which  goveraed  the  result. 
Still,  this  time,  though  the  pressure  was  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  a  foreign  sovereign,  it  was  after  all  from  the  English  people 
themselves  that  the  French  Emperor  drew  his  strongest  means 
of  coercion.  Their  indignation  at  the  disaster  of  Sinopo  made 
him  sure  that  he  could  bring  ruin  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  Admin- 
istration, by  merely  causing  B^ngland  to  know  that  her  Gov- 
ernment was  shrinking  from  the  hostile  scheme  of  action  which 
he  had  proposed. 

The  result  however  was  that  now,  for  the  second  time, 
France  dictated  to  England  the  use  that  she  should  make  of 
her  fleet,  and  by  this  time  perhaps  submission  had  become 
more  easy  than  it  was  at  fii'st.  Tlie  MinUtry,  with  much  open- 
ness, aeknowledged  that  they  were  acting  without  the  war- 
i-ant  of  their  own  judgment,  and  in  deference  to  the  will  of  the 
French  Emperor.  "The  Government,' BMd  lord  Clarendon, 
'  having  announced  that  the  recurrence  of  a  disaster  such  as 
'  that  at  Sinope  must  be  prevented,  and  that  the  command  of 

•  'EiiatevnPitpoi-s.'part  ii.,  p.  307. 
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tbe  Black  Sea  must  "he  secured,  woald  have  heen  content  to 
have  left  the  manner  of  executing  those  instructions  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Admirals ;  but  tney  attach  so  much  import- 
ance not  alone  to  the  united  action  of  the  two  Governments, 
bat  to  the  instructions  addressed  to  their  respective  agents 
being  precisely  the  same,  that  they  are  prepared  to  adopt 
the  specific  mode  of  action  now  proposed  by  the  Government 
I  Palmer-    '  "^  ^^  Emperor.'*    This  being  resolved,  Lord  Pal- 
wUhdi-.iM  merston  consented  to  return  to  office.^     With  the 
■esignaiion.  j,(jd[tion  of  a  proviso  that  for  the  present  the  Sul- 
L  should  be  engaged  to  abstain  from  ^gi'easive  operations 
on  the  Euxine,  instructions  exactly  in  accord  with  the  French 
oiTicra  to  eie-   Empcror's  proposal  were  forthwith  sent  out  to 
™dto"°'^'™  the  BosphoruB,  and  at  the  same  time  the  French 
S^un=9ir»t  St  and  English  representatives  at  St.  Petersburg  were 
I'eteisfiutB.       ordered  to  communicate  this  resolution  to  Count 
Nesselrode. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Aftee  much  labor,  the  representatives  of  the  four  Powei-a 
TcrmBofaet-  at  Constantinople  had  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  set- 
iSy  thelw*  tlement,  which  they  deemed  likely  to  be  acceptable 
fciirf"  ""'ti.e  ^'^  *''®  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  they  j)ressed  its  adop- 
■wMpteoMof"  tion  by  the  Porte.  The  warlike  spuit  of  the  Otto- 
i^rJatrat^  man  people  had  been  rising  day  by  day ;  and  it  be- 
toii.  came  very  hai'd  and  dangerous  for  the  Government 

to  venture  upon  eutert^ning  a  negotiation  for  peace ;  but  Lord 
Stratford  had  power  over  the  minds  of  Turkish  Statesmen ; 
and  he  exerted  it  with  so  great  a  force,  that,  although  it  was 
now  impossible  for  them  to  obey  him  without  having  to  face  a 
religious  insuiTectioi),  they  obeyed  him  nevertheless.  The  fury 
of  the  aimed  divines,  insisting  upon  the  massacre  of  worldlings, 
was  less  terrible  to  them  than  the  anger  of  the  Eltchi.    To  his 

'  'Eastern  Papere,'  part  ii.,  p.  321. 

'  HJa  secession  during  these  Kn  or  twelve  days  was  afterward  stated  by 
him  to  have  been  based  upon  a  qnestioii  of  home  politics,  bnt  it  would  not  of 
ooursB  follow  from  this  statement  that  no  other  motives  were  goveminK  him, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  hia  resignation  was  aimnltaneous  with  the 
first  reBolnlion  of  theCabinet,  and  that  his  retnm  to  office  coincided  with 
the  Cabinet'B  adoption  of  the  French  Emperor's  scheme,  it  will  hardly  be 
qyestioned  that  the  four  events  may  be  fairly  enough  placed  in  an  order 
which  snggosts  the  relation  of  muse  anil  effect. 
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will  they  bent.  Not  only  the  Turkish  Cabinet,  but  even  the 
Great  Council  of  State,  was  brought  to  accept  the  terms  pro- 
posed,^ The  difficulty,  nay,  the  peril  of  life  which  had  thus 
Grounds  for  been  encountered  by  the  Turkish  Ministry  for  the 
mraMbla^Mhi-  ^^^^  ^^  making  peace  with  Russia;  the  success 
ti™.  achieved  at  Sinope ;  and  some  victories  gained  over 

the  Turks  on  the  Armenian  frontier — all  these  were  circum- 
stances tending  to  assuage  the  mortification  inflicted  upon  the 
Czar  by  the  feilure  of  Prince  MentschikoiF'a  mission.  Again, 
it  had  long  been  plain  that  the  time  was  ill  fitted  for  the  pro- 
motion of  any  scheme  of  Russian  ambition ;  and  it  was  known 
that  the  English  Ambassador  had  brought  the  Turks  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  possible  concession.  Moreover,  terms  ofai- 
i-angement,  agreed  to  by  the  Turkish  Government,  were  about 
to  be  pressed  upon  the  Czar,  with  all  the  authority  of  the  four 
great  Powers.  It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  all  things  were 
conducing  toward  an  amicable  settlement.  Nor  was  this  hope 
at  all  shaken  when  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  firet  and  unbiased  decision  to  which  the 
English  Government  had  come  after  hearing  of  the  disasters 
of  Sinope.  Apprized  by  bis  private  letters  of  the  tenor  of  this 
decision,  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  gathered-  or  infen-ed  that  the 
Admirals  of  the  Western  Powers,  being  enjoined  to  prevent 
the  reetiiTence  of  an  attack  like  the  attack  of  Sinope,  would 
assert  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  when  he  impai-ted 
to  the  Russian  Government  the  impression  thus  produced  on 
Friendly  re-  his  minfl,  his  Communication  was  received  in  a  wise 
?e»^bvtiio  and  friendly  spirit  by  Count  Neaselrode ;  for  after 
eiraneaiofiTia  hearing  that  the  Western  Powers  would  be  likely 
fiKt  dMMon  ^°  assume  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Count 
of  the  EngUflh  '  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Russian  fleet  would, 
Cabinet.  ij^  cousequenco  of  the  advanced  season,  be  little 

'likely  to  leave  Sebastopol;'  and  he  then  went  on  to  suggest 
that,  if  the  Russians  were  to  be  hindered  from  attacking  the 
Turks,  it  would  be  fiur  that  the  Turks  should  be  restrained 
from  molesting  the  coast  of  Russia.  The  rest  of  the  conver- 
sation related  to  the  pendin"  negotiations ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  pliun  that  the  first  decision  of  the  English  Cabinet  was 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  result  of  the  engagement  at  Sinope, 
that  it  would  certainly  not  lead  to  a  rupture,^  and  that  at  length 
the  Russian  Govemment  was  in  a  fit  temper  to  receive  the 
proposals  for  peace  which  the  four  Powei-s  (with  the  concur- 
rence, this  time,  of  Lord  Stratford,  and  with  the  extorted  ^sent 
'  Tlie  terms  were  finally  accepted  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1853.  'East- 
ern Pftpera,"  part  ii.,  p.  363.  '  Ibid.,  p.  859. 
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of  tlie  Turts)  were  now  again  bvin^ng  to  St.  Petersburg.  But, 
AnaonncemMit  wLilst  thls  Mr  prospect  was  opened  by  the  tinceas- 
bn^'gfuf"'  ^"S  t'*'!  of  the  negotiators,  tb  ere  were  messengers 
scLieme  fluaiir  then  jouroeying  from  Paris  and  from  London  to  the 
w^tonPoS^  Court  of  St. Petersburg;  and  they  carried  an  an- 
era.  nouncement  that  the  WesternPowera  were  resolved 

to  execute  the  harsh  and  insulting  scheme  of  action  which  had 
been  forced  upon  the  acceptance  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Of  course  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment had  received  the  first  and  unbiased  decision  of  the 
English  Cabinet  would  even  for  one  moment  survive  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  scheme  which  only  some  ten  days  later  our 
Government  had  been  brought  to  adopt.  It  was  one  thing  for 
the  Western  Powers  to  enforce  the  neutrality  of  the  Black 
Sea;  and  another,  and  a  very  different  thing,  to  announce  to 
the  sovereign  of  a  haughty  State,  that,  even  though  he  might 
be  bent  on  no  warlike  errand,  stOI,  upon  the  very  sea  which 
washed  his  coast — upon  the  very  sea  which  filled  his  harbors — 
he  was  forbidden  to  show  his  flag. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1854,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was 
forced  to  hear — to  endure  to  hear — that,  upon  peril  of  an  un- 
equal conflict  with  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers, every  ship  that  he  had  in  the  Euxine  must  either  be  kept 
from  going  to  sea,  or  else  must  s^l  by  stealth,  and  be  liable  to 
Tho  negotiti-  ^®  ignominiously  driven  back  into  port.  The  ne- 
lions  m-B  ruin,  gotiatiou,  which  had  seemed  to  be  almost  ripe  for 
*^'  a  settlement,  was  then  ruined.    The  Emperor  Nich- 

olas did  not  declare  war  against  the  Western  Powei's ;  but,  as 
soon  as  he  received  the  hostile  announcement  in  a  form  which 
Rnntiireofdi.  ^^  deemed  to  be  official,  he  withdrew  his  repreaent- 
pioniatic  reia-  atives  from  Paris  and  London.  The  Governments 
tions.  of  France  and  England  followed  his  example;  and 

on  the  21st  of  February,  1854,  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
Russia  and  the  Westei-n  Powers  were  brought  to  a  close. 
The  ciM  pre-  Moreover,  the  Czar  prepared  to  undertake  an  inva- 
jjareatoinvaflB  sjoji  of  the  Ottoman  dominions. 
e^iS'uJ^^-  On  the  4th  of  January,  1854,  the  fleets  of  Englnnd 
'■"^  and  France  moved  up  and  entered  the  Euxine. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


In  a  military  point  of  view,  and  vipon  the  giippoation  of 
Miutsirec-  there  being  no  understanding  between  Russia  and 
in'mcuwtag"  Austiia,  the  seizure  of  the  whole  of  Wallachia  by 
WBiittohia.  a  Russian  army  ia  a  dangerous  measure  j  for,  after 
reaching  Bucharest,  the  line  of  occupation  has  to  bend  at  right 
angles,  ascending  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube  between 
an  enemy  expectant  and  an  enemy  already  declared,  till  at 
length  it  touches  the  frontier  of  the  Banat  at  a  distance  from 
Moscow  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  miles.  To  be  in  fitting 
strength  at  a  point  thus  situate  -would  imply  the  possession 
of  resources  beyond  those  -which  Kusda  could  command. 

The  General  at  the  head  of  the  Tin-kish  army  was  Omar 
Of  this  Omar  Pasha;  and  it  chanced  that  he  was  a  man  highly 
SalSu^im-  stilled  in  the  art  of  bringing  political  views  to  bear  . 
tags.  .  upon  the  operations  of  an  anny  in  the  field.    He 

knew  that,  in  protruding  his  forces  into  Lesser  Wallachia,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  -was  committing  a  military  fault;  and  he 
also  inferred  that  poUtical  reasons  and  imperial  vanity  would 
make  the  Czar  cling  to  his  error.  He  also  knew  that,  for  the 
rest  of  that  year,  the  Czar,  being  kept  back  by  the  engagements 
which  he  had  taken,  by  his  fear  of  breakmg  with  the  four 
Powers,  and,  above  all,  hy  the  insufficiency  of  his  means,  would 
abstain  from  any  farther  invasion  of  Turkey,  and  would  even 
be  reluctant  to  alarm  Europe  by  alloiving  the  least  glimpse  of 
a  Russian  uniform  to  appear  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube. 
Omar  saw  that  the  river  had  thus  become  a  political  banier 
which  protected  the  Turks  from  the  Russians,  without  protect- 
ing the  Russians  from  the  Turks.  He  could  therefore  over- 
step the  common  rules  of  the  art  of  war ;  and  disporting  him- 
self as  he  chose  on  the  line  of  the  Danube,  could  concentrate 
forces  on  his  extreme  left,  without  any  fear  for  his  centre  or 
his  right. 

Therefore,  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn,  a  large  portion 
Hissntumn  ofthc  Turkish  army  was  quietly  dra-wn  to  Widdin, 
snd  mintar  a  town  ou  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  -west- 
«»mpiigd=.  e,.n^ost  angle  of  Bulgaria;  and,  on  the  fifth  day 
from  the  declaration  of  war,  Omar  Pasha  was  over  the  Danube, 
intrenching  himself  at  Eitlafat,  and  so  established  that  he  faced 
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toward  the  east,  and  confronted  the  extreme  flank  of  tho  in- 
tniding  army.*  From  that  moment  Nicho]a8  ceased  to  he  the 
undisturbed  holder  of  the  territory  which  ho  had  chosen  to 
call  his  'material  guarantee.'  His  pride  was  touched.  Tor- 
tured by  the  thoiigiit  that  his  power  to  hold  tho  pledge  was 
challenged  by  a  Turkish  officer,  he  began  to  exhaust  his 
strength  in  effoits  to  assemble  a  force  at  the  westernmost 
point  of  hia  extended  flank.  This  was  the  error  which  Omar 
Pasha  wished  him  to  commit.  At  the  close  of  the  yeax,  the 
Czar  had  succeeded  in  pushing  a  heavy  bo^  of  troops  into 
Lesser  Wallachia;  and  in  the  beginning  of  January  the  lines 
of  Kalafet  were  attacked  by  General  Aurep.  The  struggle 
lasted  four  days ;  but  it  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  Russian 
forces ;  and,  conrfdering  the  vast  distance  between  the  lines  ot 
Kalafat  and  the  home  of  the  Bussian  army,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  fmitless  effort  of  imperial  pride  must  have  worked  a 
deep  cavity  in  the  military  strength  of  the  Czar. 

Moreover,  Omar  Pasha  took  another,  and  a  not  less  skillful 
advantage  of  the  political  considerations  which  prevented  the 
Russians  from  passing  the  Danube ;  for,  during  the  winter,  he 
.  fleshed  his  troops  by  indulging  them  with  enterprises  against 
the  enemy's  posts  ^ong  the  whole  lino  of  the  Lower  Danube 
from  Widdin  to  Rassova ;  and  since  these  attacks  were  often 
attended  with  success,  and  could  never  be  signally  repressed 
by  an  enemy  who  had  precluded  himself  from  the  right  of 
crossing  the  river,  they  gave  the  Turks  that  sense  of  strength 
in  fight  which  is  at  the  root  of  warlike  prowess. 

Early  in  the  winter  the  Emperor  Nicholas  came  to  nndei- 
EmtarrasB-  Stand  the  fault  which  he  had  committed  in  pre- 
«™irftho'^  scribing  the  Danube  as  a  boundary — a  boundary 
Czar.  to  be  obseiwed  by  himself,  without  the  least  right 

for  expecting  that  it  would  be  observed  by  his  adversary.  So 
now  he  would  do  the  contrary  of  what  he  had  done.  Eecaose 
he  had  committed  a  military  fault  in  forbidding  himself  from 
all  enterprises  against  the  slowly-assembling  forces  of  the  Porte 
in  1853,  he  would  now  in  1854  undertake  an  invasion  whicli 
must  bring  him  into  conflict  with  the  gathered  strength  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  and  that,  too,  when  it  had  become  certain 
that  the  armed  support  of  France  and  England  would  not  be 
wanting  to  the  Sultan^  Bnt  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  hai-dly 
tolerable  for  a  haughty  monarch  to  have  to  stand  passive,  un- 
der the  insulting  coercion  which  was  now  to  be  apfwied  to  him 
by  the  Western  Powers ;  and  the  Czar  having  no  means  of 

'  28tli  October,  1853.  The  declnration  of  war  became  abEotiite  on  the 
23vd. 
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hostile  action  agsunst  the  territories  or  the  ships  of  either 
France  or  England,  could  only  strike  at  his  greater  foes  hy 
striking  at  the  ally  whom  they  had  undertaken  to  befriend. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  he  could  not  so  school  himself  na 
to  be  ahle  to  abstain  from  attempting  an  invasion  of  Turkey; 
but  the  -wholesome  trials  which  he  had  now  undergone  had  so 
far  disciphned  his  spirit  that  at  length,  after  bitter  anguish,  he 
felt  and  acknowledged  to  himself  the  want  of  a  firm  adviser. 

Russia  owned  a  great  General  who  had  never  sanctioned  by 
iiB resorte fur  ^'*  couDsel  the  errors  of  the  previous  year;  and 
Sid  to  i>askie-  now — baffled — agitated — driven  hither  and  thither 
'^'°'''  by  alternating  impulses  till  his  brdn  had  become  a. 

guide  move  blind  than  chance — the  Czar  abated  his  pei'sonal 
el^ms  to  the  conduct  of  a  war,  and  came  for  help  and  counsel 
to  the  veteran  Paskievitch.  The  evil  was  almost  beyond  the 
old  man's  Jiope  of  cure ;  for  how  could  Russia  march  upon 
Constantinople — nay,  how,  in  strict  prudence,  could  she  march 
upon  the  BiJkan  whilst  England  and  France  were  in  full  com- 
mand of  the  Euxine?  But  was  the  Czar  thea  simply  power- 
less against  Turkey?  Had  his  million  of  soldiers  been  torn 
from  their  homes  in  vain  ?  Had  he  not  bnsied  himself  alt  hia 
da^s  in  organizing  armies,  and  reviewing  drilled  men,  and 
gnnding  down  his  people  into  the  mere  fractional  components 
of  an  ai-my,  until  the  very  faces  of  soldiers  in  the  same  battal- 
ion were  brought  to  be  similar  and  uniform? — ^had  his  life 
been  utter  foolishness,  and  was  the  labor  of  his  reign  so  barren 
that  he  could  not  now  make  a  campaign  against  the  simple 
Turks,  who  never  took  pains  about  any  thing  until  the  hour 
of  battle?  Had  he  not  spoken  in  the  councils  of  Europe  as 
though  he  were  a  potentate  so  great  that  the  Empire  of  the 
Ottomans  existed  by  force  of  his  magnanimity?  And  now — 
had  it  come  to  this — that  at  the  mere  bidding  of  the  Western 
Powers,  and  without  their  firing  a  shot,  he  was  to  stand  ar- 
rested in  the  presence  of  scoffing  Europe  like  a  prisoner  who 
had  delivered  his  sword  ? 

Well,  Paskievitch,  in  a  painful,  soldierly  way,  could  tell  him 
pnakiCTitcii'a  what  would  be  the  least  imprudent  plan  for  attack- 
couiiMiB.  ing  the  inner  dominions  of  the  Sultan.     The  prin- 

ciples of  the  art  of  war  have  a  great  stability;  and  although 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  methods  of  applying  them,  it 
results,  that  the  invasion  of  one  nation  by  another  is  repeated- 
ly undertaken  upon  the  same  accustomed  route. 

By  the  route  which  Paskievitch  recommended,  the  invader 
crossed  the  Danube  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  great  bend  to- 
ward the  north ;  makes  himself  master  of  Silistria;  encounters 
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and  overcomes  the  assembled  strength  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire ill  front  of  the  great  intrenched  camp  of  Shoumla;  then 
advancing,  forces  the  difficult  passes  of  the  Balkan  as  best  he 
may ;  marches  upon  Adrianople ;  and  thence  on — thence  on  if 
he  can  and  dares — to  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus.  Erlvanski' 
could  hardly  have  believed  that  his  master's  military  power 
was  equal  to  so  great  an  undertaking  as  that ;  but  if  it  suc- 
ceeded only  in  some  of  its  early  stages,  diplomacy  might  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Czar,  as  it  had  done  in  1829;  and  the 
plan  had  this  in  its  favor — that  it  placed  a  broad  tract  of 
cowntiy  between  Austria  and  the  right  flank  of  the  invading 
army ;  and  another,  though  less  extended,  territory  between 
its  left  flank  and  the  fleets  of  the  Western  Powers. 

But,  in  the  counsels  of  a  wise  and  faithful  soldier  there  is  a 
pitiless  candor — a  dreadful  precision.  He  comes  in  his  hard 
way  to  weights,  and  to  numbers,  and  to  measurements  of  space 
and  of  time.  Without  mercy  to  the  vanity  of  his  suffering 
master,  Paskievitch  defaced  the  cherished  form  of  the  'mate- 
'i-ial  guarantee'  by  insisting  that  the  Czar  shonld  cease  from 
tiying  to  hold  the  PrincipEditiea  entire,  and  that  ail  his  forces 
should  be  quickly  withdrawn  from  the  Lesser  Wallachia. 
This  done,  he  promised  the  Czar  an  invasion  of  th^  Ottoman 
Empire;  but  the  canning  of  the  enterprise  beyond  the  valley 
of  tne  Danube  was  to  be  only  upon  condition  that  Silistria 
should  fall,  and  should  fall  before  the  1st  of  May.^ 

So  now,  the  streams  of  battalions  raraored  to  be  setting  in 
Movement  of  upon  the  Lowcr  Danube,  from  the  confines  of  All 
i3i.li'™-  t''^  Russias,  woke  up  the  mind  of  Europe,  and  por- 
i>[«,  tended  a  gi'eat  invasion. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

It  has  been  seen  that  without  treaty,  and  without  the  advice 
Sir  John  Eur.  or  knowledge  of  Parliament — nay,  even,  perhaps, 
eoyne  »nd  Ooi-  without  a  distinct  conception  of  what  it  was  doing 
iK^nJhed  to  — the  English  Government  had  been  gradually  con- 
UieLBvant.      tracting  engf^ementa  which  were  almost  eqniva- 

'  This  was  Pasklevitch's  title.  It  denoted  that  he  was  tlie  conqueror  of 
Erivan,  a  prorinqe  conquered  from  the  Persians. 

=  My  knowledge  of  the  counsels  tendoied  to  the  Emperor  by  Pasldevilch 
is  derived  fi'om  papers  in  the  posaosaion  of  the  late  Lord  Englan. 
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lent  to  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Sultan.  France,  by  vir- 
tue of  her  new  understanding  with  England,  had  come  under 
the  same  obligations ;  and  now  that  an  invasion  of  tho  Otto- 
man Empire  was  threatened,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
Western  Powers  should  take  measures  for  its  defense.  At 
fii-st,  however,  their  views  were  limited  to  the  defense  of  the 
Sultan's  home  territories,  and  especially  those  which  gave  the 
control  of  tho  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus.  Two  Engineer 
officers — Colonel  Ardent  on  the  part  of  France,  and  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  on  the  part  of  England — were  dispatched  to  Tur- 
key, with  instnictions  to  report  upon  the  best  means  of  aiding 
the  Sultan  to  defend  bis  home  dominions ;  and,  almost  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  Western  Powei's, 
that  each  of  them  should  prepare  to  send  a  small  body  of 
troops  into  the  Levant. 

The  English  force  was  collected  at  Malta,  Of  the  Ministers 
TtMpaaenno  who  joined  In  adopting  this  measure,  some  foresaw 
Mniw.  that  the  few  battalions  which  they  were  dispatch- 

ing to  the  East  were  the  nuclena  of  an  army  which  might  have 
to  operate  in  the  field ;  but  others  looked  upon  them  as  a  force 
Teadenoyof  intended  to  support  our  negotiations.  This  ambi- 
tiiia  lueasni-a.  guity  of  motive  was  a  root  of  evil ;  for  the  coDat- 
eral  arrangements  which  are  requisite  for  enabling  an  array  to 
live,  to  move,  and  to  fight,  bear  a  vast  proportion  to  the  mere 
business  of  collecting  the  men;  and  there  is  always  a  danger 
that  a  bod;^  of  troops,  sent  toward  the  scene  of  action  witn  a 
diplomatic  intent,  will  be  unsupported  by  the  measures  which 
are  requisite  for  actual  war,  anct  yet,  upon  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiations,  will  be  prematurely  burned  into  the  field.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  councilors  of  a  great  military  State  are  so 
well  accustomed  to  know  the  cost  and  the  labor  which  must 
precede  the  advance  of  an  army,  that  the  mere  protrusion  of  a 
body  of  well-equipped  troops,  unsupported  by  the  collateral 
appliances  of  war,  does  not  tell  upon  their  minds  as  a  proof  of 
an  intention  to  act.  By  dispatching  a  few  battalions  to  Malta, 
without  instracting  Commissaries  to  go  to  the  Levant  and  be- 
gin buying  up  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  countiy,  we  not 
only  subjected  our  troops  to  the  danger  of  their  being  brought 
into  the  field  before  supplies  were  ready,  but  also  convinced 
the  Russians  that  we  could  not  be  sincerely  intending  to  en- 
Miniflterade-  gi^ge  in  a  war.  Moreover,  the  slendern^s  of  the 
ternitoe  to  pro-  addition  which  the  Government  proposed  to  make 
small  inoreaaa  to  our  army  tended  to  prolong  the  Czar's  fond  oon- 
"'  "">  '""y-  fidence  in  the  weight  and  strength  of  the  English 
Peace  party  ;  and  perhaps  this  dangerous  error  was  stvengtb- 
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ened  if  Baron  Brunnow  was  able  to  tell  him  that  in  proposing 
to  the  Cabinet  a  material  increase  of  our  land  forces  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  stood  almost  alone. 

The  Prime  Minister's  continued  persistency  in  the  use  of 
cootinnanoaof  hurtftil  langaage  ivas  another  of  the  causes  which 
S^^'ni-  ^l-ill  helped  to  keep  the  Czar  blindfold.  Lord  Aber- 
dent ini^nage.  deen  abhoH-ed  the  bare  thought  of  war;  and  he 
would  not  have  suffered  his  country  to  be  overtaken  by  it,  if 
the  coming  danger  had  been  of  such  a  kind  that  it  could  be 
warded  off  by  hating  it  and  shunning  its  a^ect.  But  It  is  not 
by  intemperate  hatred  of  war,  nor  yet  by  shunning  its  aspect, 
that  war  is  averted.-  Almost  to  the  last.  Lord  Aberdeen  mis- 
guided himself.  His  loathing  of  war  took  such  a  shape,  that 
he  could  not  and  would  not  believe  in  it ;  and  when  at  last  the 
spectre  was  close  upon  him,  he  covered  his  eyes  and  refused 
to  see.  Basing  himself  upon  the  thoughtless  saying  of  a  states- 
man, who  had  laid  it  down  that  there  could  be  no  war  in  En- 
rope  when  France  and  England  were  agreed,  he  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  although  he  was  suffering  himself  to  be  drawn 
on  and  on  into  measures  which  were  always  becoming  less  and 
less  short  of  war,  still  he  could  maintain  peace  by  taking  care 
to  be  always  along  with  the  French  Emperor ;  and  he  so  clung 
to  the  paradise  created  by  a  false  maxim,  that  he  could  not  bo 
torn  from  it.  He  would  not  be  roused  from  a  dream  which 
was  sweeter  than  all  waking  thoughts ;  and  even  now,  to  any 
man  to  whom  he  chanced  to  speak,  he  continued  to  say  that 
there  could  not,  there  would  not  be  war.  Comingfrom  a  Prime 
Minister,  such  words  as  these  did  not  fail  to  have  a  noxious 
weight  with  many  who  heard  them.  Baron  Brunnow,  we  have 
seen,  had  looked  deeper  even  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  now 
again  no  doubt  he  took  care  to  warn  his  master  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  under  a  passionate  hatred  of  war  which  deprived 
him  of  bis  competence  to  speak  in  the  name  of  his  countiy; 
but  by  other  channels  the  words  of  our  Prime  Minister  were 
can-ied  to  the  Emperor  of  Buseia,  and,  being  very  welcome  to 
him,  and  coinciding  with  his  long  cherished  notions,  they  tend- 
ed to  keep  him  in  the  perilous  belief  that  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
speaking  with  knowledge,  and  that  England,  still  clogged  by 
her  Peace  Party,  was  unable  to  go  to  war. 
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A  TTEW  opportunity  of  makmg  liis  way  back  to  peace  was 
TheFreneh  HOW  thrown  away  by  the  Czai\  -The  exigencies  of 
Emperoi'a  lei-  a  thronc  based  upon  the  deeds  of  the  2tid  of  De- 
termiheCiM.  (^j^jjjgj,  ^g^e  always  driving  the  French  Emperor 
to  endeavor  to  allay  the  remembrance  of  the  past  by  weating 
a  stir  in  Europe  and  endeavoring  to  win  celebrity.  ■  When  Eu- 
vope  was  quiet,  he  was  obliged  for  his  life's  sake  to  become  its 
disturber ;  but  when  it  was  at  war  or  threatened  with  war,  he 
was  willing,  it  seems,  to  take  an  exactly  opposite  method  of 
attuning  the  required  conspicuousnesa,  for  lie  was  not  a  blood- 
thirsty nor  eveu  a  veiy  active-minded  man ;  and  there  seems 
no  good  reason  to  doubt  that,  having  brought  Europe  to  the 
state  in  which  it  was  at  the  close  of  January,  he  was  sincere 
in  the  pacific  step  which  he  then  took.  At  a  moment  when 
war  was  ah'eady  kindled  and  seemed  to  bo  on  the  point  of  in- 
volving the  great  Powers,  the  odd  vanity  and  the  theatric  bent 
which  had  so  strangely  governed  his  life,  might  easily  make 
him  wish  to  come  upon  the  scene  and  bestow  the  blessing  of 
peace  upon  the  grateful,  astonished  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  English  Minister  would  be  careless  of  this  kind  of 
celebrity,  and,  so  that  peace  could  be  restored  to  Europe, 
would  be  well  pleased  that  the  honor  of  the  achievement 
should  seem  to  belong  to  the  French  Emperor. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  English  Government 
assented  to  the  somewhat  startlhig  jijaa  under  which  the 
French  Emperor  conceived  himself  entitled  to  speak  for  the 
Queen  of  England  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  certainly  the  li- 
cense, however  strange  it  may  appear,  was  in  strict  consist- 
ency with  the  spirit  of  the  understanding  which  seems  to  have 
been  established  between  the  two  Westera  Powers.^ 

On  the  29th  of  January  the  French  Emperor  addressed  an 
autograph  letter  to  his  'good  friend'  of  All  the  Eussias.  The 
letter  in  many  parts  of  it  was  ably  worded  and  moderate  in  its 
tone,  but  it  was  mainly  remarkable  for  the  language  in  which 
the  French  Emperor  took  upon  himself  to  speak,  and  even  to 
threaten  war  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  England.     After 

'  See  the  inferred  purport  of  this  nnderBtnnding  as  stated  aale,  p.  218. 
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suggesting  a  scheme  of  pacification,  lie  said  to  the  Czai':  'Let 
'your  Majesty  adopt  this  plan,  upon  which  the  Qneeii  of  En- 
'  gland  and  myself  are  pei-fectly  agreed,  and  tranquillity  will  be 
're-established  and  the  -world  satisfied.  There  ia  nothing  in 
'  the  plan  which  is  unworthy  of  your  Majesty — nothing  wliich 
'  caji  wound  your  honor ;  but  if^  from  a  motive  difficult  to  uu- 
'deratand,  your  M^esty  should  refuse  this  proposal,  then 
'  France  as  well  as  England  will  be  compelled  to  leave  to  the 
'fate  of  arms  and  the  chances  ofwar  that  which  might  now  be 
'deeded  by  i-eaaon  and  justice."  The  French  Emperor  per- 
mitted himself  to  write  this  at  a  time  when,  so  far  as  is  known, 
no  threat  like  that  which  he  chose  to  utter  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen  had  been  addressed  by  the  English  Cabinet  to  the 
Court  of  St.  Petei-sburg. 

With  the  feelings  which  might  be  expected  from  them,  En- 
glish Ministers  of  btate  have  generally  been  slow  to  use  tlireat- 
enmg  words,  and  they  have  been  chary,  too,  in  putting  for- 
ward the  name  of  their  Sovereign.  Our  Government  could 
not  have  been  willing  that  England  should  be  thrust  upon  the 
attention  of  the  world  in  a  way  which  the  too  fastidious  Court 
of  St.  Petereburg  would  be  sure  to  regard  as  grotesque.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  pain  with  which  the  members  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Cabinet  must  have  seen  the  Fi'ench  Emperor  come 
forward  upon  the  stage  of  Europe,  and  pubUcly  menace  the 
Emperor  of  Ra^ia  in  the  name  of  their  Queen.  The  process 
by  which  they  were  brought  to  suffer  this  is  unknown  to  me. 
What  seems  probable  ia  that  a  draft  of  the  letter  was  submit- 
ted to  them,  accompanied  with  significant  representations  of 
the  importance  which  the  French  Emperor  attached  to  it,  aud 
that  the  Cabinet  yielded  to  the  pressure  because  it  feared  that 
resistance  might  chill  the  new  alliance,  and  might  even  per- 
haps cause  it  to  be  suddenly  abandoned  for  an  alliance  between 
liussia  and  France. 

The  letter  proposed'an  armistice  in  order  to  leave  open  a 
free  com'se  for  negotiation.  It  would  seem  that  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  an  annistice  for  a  limited  period,  commencing  in 
the  early  days  of  Febi-uary,  could  not  have  been  inconvenient 
to  a  Sovereign  whose  main  difiiculty  at  that  time  lay  in  the 
immense  march^  which  he  had  to  effect  within  his  own  do- 
minions ;  aud,  on  the  other  hand,  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  French  Emperor's  personal  weakness,  it  was  obvious  that-, 
by  a  little  harmless  play  upon  his  vanity,  Russia  might  hope  to 
obtain  a  great  diplomatic  advantage,  and  to  eifcct  a  decorous 

'  '  Anminl  IipgiBter,'1864. 
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escape  from  her  troubles.  .  But  tlie  Czar  was  not  politic,  and, 
instead  of  seizing  the  proffered  occasion,  be  not  only  rejected 
the  overtiu-e,  but  aggi-avated  hia  refusal  by  an  unwise  aUusion 
to  the  French  disasters  of  1812. 

In  Lis  quest  after  this  sort  of  fame  the  French  Emperor  was 
Miasion  to  St  ""''  Without  rivals.  We  have  seen  the  share  whicli 
fiS^'th"X  *''^  English  Peace  Party  had  had  in  misleading  the 
giish  Pence '  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  tempting  him  to  become  a 
i'(niiy.  disturber  by  withdrawing  the  wholesome  fear  which 

deters  a  man  from  venturing  upon  outrage.  Certain  brethren 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had  been  prominent  members 
of  this  Party,  now  thought  it  becoming  or  wise  to  pi-oceed  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  request  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Kussias  to 
concur  with  tliem  in  preserving  Europe  from  the  calamity  of 

A  little  later,  and  the  Czar  would  have  stamped  in  fury  and 
driven  from  his  sight  any  hapless  aid-de-camp  who  had  come 
to  him  with  a  story  about  a  deputation  from  the  English  Peace 
Party,  for  the  hour  was  at  band  when  his  curses  were  about 
to  fall  heavy  on  the  men  who  had  led  him  on  into  all  his  troub- 
les by  pretending  that  England  was  immersed  in  trade  and  re- 
solved to  engage  in  no  war.'  But  at  this  time  his  hope  of 
seeing  our  Government  held  back  by  the  Peace  Party  bad  not 
altogether  vanished,  and  he  resolved  to  give  this  strange  mis- 
sion a  genial  welcome. 

Of  course  the  political  conversation  between  the  booted  Czar 
and  the  men  of  peace  was  sheer  nothingness ;  but  what  fol- 
lowed shows  the  care  with  which  Nicholas  had  studied  the 
middle  classes  of  England,  When  he  thought  that  the  first 
scene  of  the  interlude  had  lasted  long  enough,  he  suddenly  said 
to  his  prim  visitors, '  By-the-by,  do  you  know  my  wife  ?'  They 
ssud  tbey  did  not.  The  Czar  presented  them  to  the  Empress. 
She  charmed  them  witli  her^iodly  grace.  They  came  away 
sorrowing  to  think  that  their  wrong-headed  countrymen  in 
England  should  be  seeking  a  quarrel  with  so  good  and  well- 
meaning  a  man  as  friend  Nicholas  Romanoff,  but  perhaps  what 
more  tlian  all  else  Idd  hold  of  their  hearts  was  the  thought 
that  the  Czar  called  his  Empress  so  naturally  by  her  dear  home- 
ly title  of  wife. 
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"WELCOitE  or  unwelcome,  the  truth  must  be  told.  A  Luge 
Temper  of  tbe  obstaclc  to  the  maintenaDCe  of  peace  in  Europe 
ISfLettfte"'"  ^*^  raised  up  by  the  temper  of  the  English  people, 
maintenancB  In  piiblic,  men  Still  used  forms  of  expres^on  imply- 
ofpaftce.  ing  that  tbey  would  be  content  for  England  to  lead 

A  quiet  life  among  the  nations,  and  they  still  classed  expecta- 
tions of  peace  amongst  their  hopes,  and  declared  in  joyons  tones 
that  the  prospects  of  war  were  gloomy  and  painful ;  but  these 
phrases  were  the  time-honored  canticles  of  a  doctrine  already 
discarded,  and  they  who  used  them  did  not  mean  to  deceive 
their  neighboi-s,  and  did  not  deceive  themselves.  The  English 
TfiaracHre  desired  war;  and  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  acknowl- 
fot  wfLT.  edged  that  there  were  many  to  whom  war,  for  the 

sake  of  war,  was  no  longer  a  bateftil  thought.  Either  the  peo- 
ple had  changed,  or  else  there  was  hollowness  in  some  of  the 
professions  which  orators  had  made  in  their  name. 

When  by  lapse  of  years  the  glory  of  the  gi'eat  wai-  against 
OuaesofUiB  France  had  begun  to  fade  from  the  daily  thoughts 
d^™in  t)f  the  people,  they  inclined  to  look  more  narrowly 
tiieii' feeling,  than  before  into  the  origin  of  taxes,  and  were  not 
anwilling  to  hear  that  their  burdens  were  the  result  of  wars 
which  might  have  been  easily  avoided.  Moreover  it  chanced 
that  from  after  Marlborough's  time  downward,  or  at  all  events 
from  after  the  period  of  Chatham's  ascendency,  the  wars  in 
whioli  England  found  hei-self  engaged  had  been  originated  and 
conducted  for  the  most  part  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tory 

Earty,  and  it  followed  naturally  tlfet  the  Whig  or  Liberal  party, 
eing  in  antagonism  to  the  party  which  had  long  tept  the 
country  under  arms,  should  charge  itself  with  the  duty  of  ex- 
pressing ajust  hatred  of  all  wars  which  are  needless  or  unjust. 
If  speakers  in  the  performance  of  this  doty  often  used  extrav- 
agant or  fanatical  language,  they  did  not  perhaps  mean  to  in- 
culcate much  doctrine,  but  rather  to  display  the  vehemence  of 
their  hostility  to  the  opposite  faction.  The  applause  which 
greeted  these  denunciations  had  the  same  meaning.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Tories  declared  that  they  did  not  yield  to  their 
adversaries  in  hatred  of  all  needless  wars ;  and  thus  for  near 
forty  years  there  was  a  chorus  and  an  anti-chorus  engaged  in 
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a  continual  chant,  and  denouncing  -wars  in  the  abstract  at  times 
wben  no  war  seemed  impending.  To  men  skimming  the  sur- 
face of  Enghsli  politics  it  was  made  to  appear  that  the  people 
had  a  rooted  love  of  peace. 

These  signs  of  a  peaceful  determination  had  increased  in 
abundance  after  the  great  constitutional  change  which  obliged 
the  ruling  classes  to  share  their  power  with  the  people  at  large ; 
and  thence  it  was  inferred  that  the  desire  of  England  to  remain 
at  peace  was  not  the  mere  whim  of  any  administration  or  of 
any  political  party,  but  was  based  upon  the  solemn  determina- 
tion of  the  whole  people ;  and  it  has  been  seen  that  the  Empe- 
ror Nicholas  had  deliberately  founded  his  policy  npon  this  be-' 
lief.  A  deeper  knowledge  might  have  taught  him  that  a  fiery 
generous  people  is  more  quick  to  plunge  into  war  than  a  cold, 
worldly,  politic  oligarchy,  and  that  even  if  the  policy  of  En- 
gland were  as  much  nnder  the  control  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple as  he  believed  it  to  be,  there  would  be  all  the  more  likeli- 
hood of  her  being  prono  to  take  up  arms,  because  in  states 
which  are  much  under  the  governance  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple a  proposal  to  make  war  agiunst  the  foreigner  is  often 
resorted  to  by  one  of  the  contending  factions  as  a  stratagem 
for  baffling  the  othera.  But  these  trutlis  lay  below,  and  what 
appeared  upon  the  surface  of  English  politics  was  a  sincere  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  peace.  Over  and  over  again  it  was  laid 
down  with  the  seeming  concurrence  of  unanimous  thousands, 
that  war,  if  it  were  not  for  mere  defense,  ivas  not  only  foolish, 
but  was  also  in  a  high  degree  wicked. 

But  the  English  can  hardly  ever  be  governed  by  a  dogma; 
for  although  they  are  by  nature  wise  in  action,  yet,  being  vehe- 
ment and  careless  in  their  way  of  applauding  loud  words,  they 
encourage  their  orators  and  those  also  who  address  them  in 
writing  to  be  strenuous  rather  than  wise ;  and  the  result  is  that 
these  teachers,  trying  always  to  be  more  and  more  forcible, 
grow  blind  to  logical  dangers,  and  leap  with  headlong  joy  into 
the  pit  which  reasoners  call  the  Absurdum.  Then,  and  not 
without  joyous  laughter,  reaction  begins. 

All  England  had  been  brought  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
wickedness  to  incur  war  without  necessity  or  justice ;  but 
when  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Peace  Party  had  the  happiness 
of  beholding  this  wholesome  result,  they  were  far  from  stop- 
ping short.  They  went  on  to  make  light  of  the  veiy  principles 
by  which  peace  is  best  maintained ;  and  although  they  were 
conscientious  men,  meaning  to  say  and  do  what  was  right,  yet, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  causes  which  bring  about  the  fall 
of  empires,  they  deliberately  inculcated  that  habit  of  setting 
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comfort  E^ainst  honor,  which  historiaas  cal! '  corruption.'  They 
made  it  plMn,  aa  they  imagined,  that  no  ■wai-  ■which  ivas  not 
engaged  in  for  the  actual  defense  of  the  countiy  could  ever  be 
ri^t ;  but  even  there  they  took  no  rest,  for  they  went  on  and 
on,  and  still  on,  until  their  foremost  thinker  reached  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  our  shores,  the  m- 
vadera  ought  to  be  received  with  such  an  effusion  of  hospital- 
ity and  brotherly  love  as  could  not-fiul  to  disarm  them  of  their 
enmity,  and  convert  the  once  dangerous  Zouave  into  the  valued 
friend  of  the  family.*  Then,  with  great  merriment,  the  whole 
English  people  turned  round,  and,  sutbongh  they  might  still  be 
willing  to  go  to  the  brink  of  other  precipices,  they  refused  to 
go  farther  toward  that  one.  The  doctrine  had  struck  no  root. 
It  was  ill  suited  to  the  race  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
male  cheered  it,  and  forgot  it  until  there  came  a  time  for  test- 
ing it,  and  then  discarded  it;  and  the  woman, from  the  veiy 
first,  with  her  tiiie  and  simple  instinct,  was  quick  to  understand 
its  value.  She  would  subscribe,  if  her  husband  required  it,  to 
liave  the  doctrine  taught  to  charity  children,  but  she  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  taught  to  her  own  boy.  So  it  proved  barren. 
In  tmthfthe  English  knew  that  they  were  a  great  and  a  free 
people,  because  their  fathers,  and  their  fathers  fath ere,  and  all 
the  great  ancestry  of  whom  they  come,  had  been  men  of  war- 
like quality ;  and  deeming  it  time  to  gainsay  the  teaching  of 
the  Peace  Party,  but  not  being  skilled  m  dialectics  and  the  use 
of  words,  they  unconsciously  came  to  think  that  it  would' bo 
well  to  express  a  practical  opinion  of  the  doctrine  by  taking 
siatBoffteiing  t^ie  first  houcst  and  fair  opportunity  of  engaging  in 
in  the  SpriDE  war.  Still,  the  conscience  of  the  nation  was  sound, 
'^^^'^-  and  men  were  as  well  convinced  as  ever  of  the  wick- 

edness of  a  war  wrongly  or  wantonly  incurred.  They  were  in 
this  mind :  they  would  not  go  to  war  without  believing  that 
they  had  a  good  and  a  just  cause,  but  it  was  certain  that  tid- 
ings importing  the  necessity  of  going  to  war  for  duty's  sake 
would  be  received  with  a  welcome  in  England. 

Therefore,  when  the  people  gradually  came  to  hear  of  the 
Bffertofthe  fierce  oppression  attempted  by  Prince  Mcntsclii- 
ri™'up^f^'  koffj  and  the  wise,  firm,  moderate  resistance  of  the 
pnbiicmind.     Turks,  they  believed  that  there  might  be  coming  in 

'  I  have  no  copy  of  this  curious  pamphlet  before  me,  but  it  has  been  quoted 
(I  helievo  by  Lord  FnlmevstonJ  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  the 
paEsagQ  alluded  to  in  the  text  might  no  doubt  be  Tonnd  in  Hansard.  The 
writer,  I  remember,  went  farther  than  is  above  stated.  He  argued  that  tlie 
French  people  wonld  be  so  sbomedb;  the  kindness  shown  to  their  troops  that 
the;  would  never  I'Cat  until  they  hud  paid  us  a  large  pecuniary  indemnity  for 
any  loEaes  or  inooni'enienoe  which  the  invasion  may  have  cansed. 
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sight  once  move  that  very  thiog  for  which  they  longed  in  theii- 
hearts — namely,  a  just  cause  of  war.  And  when  at  length  the 
seemingly  unequal  conflict  began,  the  bravery  of  the  Turks  on 
the  Danube  and  the  skill  of  their  General  quickly  ronaed  that 
sympathy  which  England  hardly  ever  refuses  to  a  valiant  com- 
batant who  is  weaker  than  his  foe ;  but  when  they  came  to 
know  of  the  catastrophe  of  Sinope,  and  to  hear  of  it  as  a  slaugh- 
ter treacherously  and  stealthily  committed  upon  their  old  ally 
by  aa  enemy  who  had  engaged  to  obseiTe  neutrality  in  the 
Euxine/  they  were  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  execute  justice, 
and  nothing  was  now  wanting  to  fill  tlie  measure  of  their  right- 
eooa  anger  except  a  disclosure  of  the  Czai-'s  cold  scheme  for 
the  spoliation  of  the  '  sick  man's'  house.  ' 

But  after  all,  and  especially  in  questions  of  foreign  policy, 
suu,  In  foi-dgn  the  bulk  of  a  nation  must  lean  for  guidance  upon 
«rai«iSi°^  piiblio  men ;  and  unless  it  appear  that  there  were 
Butdnncew  Statesmen  deserving  the  ear  of  the  country  who 
pnbiio  men.  faithfully  tried  to  make  a  stand  against  en-or  and 
failed  for  want  of  public  support,  it  is  unfair  to  charge  the  fault 
upon  the  people. 

There  were  two  Statesmen  high  in  office,  and  high  in  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  who,  more  than  most  other  men,  were 
known  to  he  attached  to  the  cause  of  peace.  To  them  every 
man  looked  who  desired  that  his  country  should  not  be  drawn 
into  war  without  stringent  need. 

The  impression  produced  upon  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
by  the  heedless  language  of  our  Prime  Minister  has  been  al- 
ready described;  but  the  effect  which  he  wrought  upon  the 
public  mind  of  England  by  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  Goverii- 
i:m'd  ADer.  ment  Is  Still  to  be  shown.  Lord  Aberdeen's  hatred 
Ceea.  of  War  was  so  honestly  and  piously  entertained,  and 

was,  at  the  same  time,  so  excessive  and  self-defeating,  that  in 
one  point  of  view  it  had  the  character  of  a  virtue,  and  in  an- 
other it  was  more  like  disease.  His  feeflngs,  no  less  than  liis 
oijinions,  turned  him  against  all  war;  but  against  a  war  with 
Russia  he  was  biased  by  the  impressions  of  his  early  life,  by 
the  relation  of  mutual  esteem  which  had  long  existed  between 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  himself;  and  perhaps  by  a  dim  fore- 
sight of  the  perils  which  might  be  brought  upon  Europe  by  a 
forcible  breaking  up  of  the  ties  established  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  and  riveted  by  the  Peace  of  Paris.  In  an  early 
stage  of  the  dispute,  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  remain 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  unless  he  could  maintain  peace; 

'  The  eiTOtieousiiess  of  thisimprcisiotiliasiipoii  nlreaJy  shown.     Scu  awif , 
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and  ho  anxioRsly  sought  to  choose  a  moment  for  making  his 
stand  against  the  farther  progress  toward  war.  Far  from 
wishing  to  prolong  his  hold  of  power,  he  was  always  laboring 
to  make  out  when,  and  on  what  ground,  he  could  lay  down  the 
harden  which  oppressed  him.  Every  day  he  passed  his  sure 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  came  away  more  and 
more  anxious  perhaps,  but  without  growing  more  clear-sight- 
ed. If  he  could  ever  have  found  the  point  where  the  road  to 
peace  diverged  from  the  road  to  war,  he  would  InBtantly  have 
declared  for  peace ;  and,  failing  to  carry  the  Govemmeot  witli 
him,  would  have  joyfully  resigned  office,  and  for  his  deliverance 
would  have  offered  up  thanksgiving  to  Heaven.  But  his  in- 
tellect, though  not  without  high  quality  in  it,  was  deficient  in 
clearness  and  force.  In  troubled  times  it  did  not  yield  him 
light  enough  to  walk  by,  and  it  had  not  the  propeUing  power 
irtiich  was  needed  for  pushing  him  into  opportune  action.  In 
politics,  though  not  in  matters  of  faith,  he  wanted  the  sacred 
impulse  which  his  Kirk  is  accnstomed  to  call '  the  word  of 
'  quickening.'  Lord  Clarendon's  polished  dispatches  so  forced 
his  approval,  that  he  could  never  lay  his  hand  upon  one  of 
them,  and  make  it  the  subject  of  a  ministerial  ci'isis.  Yet,  day 
by  day,  without  knowing  it,  the  Prime  Minister  was  assenting 
to  a  course  of  policy  destined  to  end  in  a  mptiire.  Lord  Clar- 
endon's pithy  phrase  was  less  applicable  to  the  eonntry  at  large 
than  to  the  Prime  Minister.  It  was  strictly  true  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  drifted.  He  steadfastly  faced  toward  peace,  and 
was  always  being  carried  toward  war.  He  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  Government ;  and,  the  papers  bemg  withheld  from 
Parliament,  the  country  was  led  to  imagine  that  all  wbicb  it 
was  possible  to  do  or  suffer  for  the  sake  of  peace  would  be 
done  and  suffered  by  a  Cabinet  of  which  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
the  chief. 

But  there  was  another  inembor  of  the  Cabinet  who  was 
MrGiadBioDe.  ^"PP'^s'*'^  *<*  li"'*!  'war  in  deep  abhorrence.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  ttie  Escheqner,  and, 
since  he  was  by  virtue  of  his  office  the  appointed  guardian  of 
the  public  puree,  those  pure  and  lofty  principles  which  made 
him  cling  to  peace  were  re-enforced  by  an  official  sense  of  the 
harm  which  war  inflicts  by  its  costliness.  Now  it  happened 
that,  if  he  was  famous  for  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence,  for  his 
unaffected  piety,  and  for  his  blameless  life,  he  was  celebrated 
far  and  wide  for  a  more  than  common  liveliness  of  conscience. 
He  had  once  ims^ined  it  to  be  his  duty  to  quit  a  Government, 
and  to  burst  through  strong  ties  of  friendship  and  gi-atitnde, 
by  reason  of  a  thin  shade  of  diffo-encc  on  the  subject  of  white 
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or  brown  sugar.  It  was  believed  that,  if  he  were  to  commit 
even  a  little  sin,  or  to  imagine  an  evil  tbought,  he  would  in- 
stantly aiTaign  himself  before  the  dread  ti-ibunal  which  await- 
ed him  in  his  own  bosom ;  and  that,  his  intellect  being  subtle 
and  microaeoplc,  and  delighting  in  casuistry  and  exaggeration, 
he  would  be  likely  to  give  his  soul  a  very  harsh  trial,  and  treat 
himself  aa  a  great  criminal  for  faults  too  minute  to  bo  visible 
to  the  naked  eyes  of  laymen.  His  friends  lived  in  dread  of 
his  virtues  as  tending  to  make  bini  whimsical  and  nnstable, 
and  the  practical  politicians,  conceiving  that  he  was  not  to  bo 
depended  upon  for  party  purposes,  and  was  bent  upon  nono 
but  lofty  objects,  used  to  look  upon  him  as  dangerous  —  used 
to  call  Mm  beliind  his  back  a  good  man — a  good  man  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  term.  In  1858,  it  seemed  only  too  proba- 
ble that  be  might  quit  office  upon  an  infinitely  alight  suspicion 
of  the  wai'like  tendency  of  the  Government;  but  what  appear- 
ed certain  was,  that  if,  upon  the  vital  question  of  peace  or  war, 
the  Government  should  depart  by  even  a  hair's  breadth  from 
the  right  path,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  instant- 
ly refuse  to  be  a  partaker  of  their  fault.  He,  and  he  before  all 
other  men,  stood  charged  to  give  the  alann  of  danger ;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  particle  of  gronnd  for  fearing  that,  like 
the  Prime  Minister,  he  would  drift.  The  known  watchfulness 
and  alacrity  of  hia  conscience,  and  his  power  of  detecting  small 
genua  ofevil,  led  the  world  to  think  it  impossible  that  he  could 
be  moving  for  months  together  in  a  wrong  course  without 
inowing  it. 

Now,  from  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  until  the  final 
LotflAieraeen  rupturo,  f  ord  Aberdeen  continued  to  be  the  Prime 
°E^"JS?-  Mmjster,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  the  Chancellor  of  the 
ed  in  office.  Exchequer.  The  result  was  that,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1853,  and  the  autumn  which  followed  it,  the  presence 
Effedofthtein  of  these  two  Ministers  in  the  Cabinet  was  regarded 
^jE^Kiiw^iiie  aa  a  guarantee  of  the  peaceful  tendency  of  the  Gov- 
■nio  wished™  erament;  andwheu,  after  the  catastrophe  of  Sinopo, 
■prayent  B  wm-.  jf  became  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  war  was  at 
hand,  the  continuing  responsibility  of  these  good  men  seemed 
to  dispense  the  most  anxions  lovei's  of  peace  from  the  duty  of 
farther  questioning;  for  if  Lord  Aberdeen  continued  to  head 
the  Ministry  which  was  leading  the  country  into  war,  people 
thought  he  must  have  attained  the  bitter  certainty  that  war 
was  needed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  clear  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  remaining  in  office,  and  taking  it  upon  his  conscience 
to  prepare  funds  for  the  bloody  strife,  was  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic a  sure  guarantee  that  the  enterprise  in  whicli  he  helped  to 
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engage  the  country  was  blameless  at  the  vevy  least,  and  even 
perhaps  jjure  and  holy.  It  was  thns  that  the  cocseience  of  the 
people  got  quieted.  It  was  a  hard  task  to  have  to  argue  that 
peace  could  be  honestly  and  wisely  maintained  when  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  levying  war.  None  but  a  bold  man  could  say 
that  the  war  was  needless  or  wicked  whilst  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
feeding  it  with  his  own  hand. 

It  was  thns  that,  by  the  conree  which  Loi-d  Aberdeen  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  taking,  the  efforts  of  those  who  loved 
peace  were  paralyzed.  No  doubt  a  cold  retrospect,  carried  on 
with  the  light  of  the  past,  may  enable  a  political  ci'itio  to  fix 
upon  more  than  one  occasion  when,  holding  the  opinions  which 
they  did,  these  two  Ministers  might  have  resolved  to  make  a 
stand  for  peace ;  and  it  is  believed  that  long  before  his  death 
Lord  Aberdeen  saw  this  and  grieved ;  but  if  any  man  will 
honestly  recall  the  state  of  his  own  feelings  and  opinions  in  the 
year  1853,  be  will  find  perhaps  that  ho  himself  at  tbe  time  was 
carried  down  by  the  flood  of  events ;  and,  when  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  this  self-discipline,  he  will  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand that  others,  thoogh  honest  and  able,  might  easily  lose 
their  footing.  At  all  evente,  the  en-oi-s  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  if  errors  they  were,  were  only  errors  of  judg- 
ment. The  scrupulous  purity  of  their  motives  has  never  been 
brought  into  qnestion. 

But,  if  these  were  the  causes  which  inclined  the  bulk  of  the 
Theriiino!  English  people  to  desire  ov  to  assent  to  the  war, 
tiisii-  cause  they  hardly  yield  reasons  sufficing  to  show  why  the 
iraMof^pie  lesser  number  of  men,  who  honestly  thonght  that 
grounds  to  peace  ought  to  be  maintained,  should  suffer  them- 
Biajiii  upon,  geivea  -to  be  overpowered,  without  making  stand 
enough  to  prove  that  they  clung  to  their  old  faith,  and  that 
England,  however  warlike,  was,  at  all  events,  not  of  one  mind. 
The  hottest  defenders  of  the  war  policy  could  h.irdly  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  there  was  much  semblance  of  reason  on  the 
side  of  their  adversaries.  No  one  could  say  that  the  interest 
which  England  had  in  the  perfect  independence  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  was  so  obvious  and  so  deep  as  to  exclude  all 
questioning;  and,  even  if  a  man  were  driven  from  that  first 
ground,  still,  without  being  guilty  of  paradox,  he  might  fairly 
dispute  and  say  that  the  independence  of  the  Sultan  was  not 
really  brought  into  peril  by  a  form  of  words  which,  during 
some  weeks,  had  received  the  approval  of  every  one  of  the 
five  great  Powers. 

But,  if  these  views  were  only  plausible,  there  was  another 
which  was  sound.     It  could  bo  fairly  mainlined  that  the  in- 
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trnsion  of  Knaaia  into  two  pvovinces,  lying  far  away  on  tlie 
aoutheasterii  frontiers  of  Austna,  was  no  cause  why  England 
alone,  nor  why  England  and  Fi-ance  together,  should  under- 
take to  stand  forward  and  perform,  at  their  own  charge  and 
coatj  a  duty  which  attached  upon  Austria  in  the  first  place, 
and  next  upon  Europe  at  large. 

Of  course  the  actual  and  immediate  success  of  any  such 
Not  for  want  Struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  was  griev- 
otoratoricui  ously  emban-assed,  in  the  way  already  shown,  by 
vower.  ^jjg  course  which  had  been  taken  by  Lord  Aber- 

deen  and  Mr.  Gladstone ;  bat  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  En- 
glish to  be  utterly  diaheartened  by  political  losses ;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  outeide  the  Government  Offices  the  cause  of  peace 
was  headed  by  two  men  who  had  been  powerful  in  their  time, 
and  who  retained  the  qualities  of  mind  and  body  by  which, 
in  former  years,  tbey  had  gained  a  gi-eat  sway. 

Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  were  members  of  the  House  of 
Mr  cobJea  Commons.  Both  had  the  gift  of  a  manly  strenuous 
and  Mr.  ■  eloquence,  and  their  diction,  being  founded  upon 
Bright.  English  lore  rather  than  upon  shreds  of  weak  Latin, 

went  straight  to  the  mind  of  their  beard's.  Of  these  men  the 
one  could  persuade,  the  other  could  attack ;  and,  indeed,  Mr. 
Bright'a  oratory  was  singularly  well  qualified  for  preventing 
an  erroneous  acquiescence  in  the  policy  of  the  day ;  for,  besides 
that  he  was  honest  and  fearless,  besides  that  with  a  ringing 
voice  he  had  all  the  clearness  and  force  which  resulted  from 
his  great  natural  gifts,  as  well  as  from  his  one-sided  method  of 
thinking,  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  generally  able  to 
speak  in  a  state  of  sincere  anger.  In  former  years,  whilst 
their  minds  were  disciplined  by  the  almost  mathematical  ex- 
actness of  the  reasonings  on  which  they  relied,  and  when  they 
were  acting  in  concert  with  the  shrewd  traders  of  the  north 
who  had  a  very  plain  object  in  view,  theao  two  oratoi-s  had 
shown  with  what  a  strength,  with  what  a  masterly  skill,  with 
what  patience,  with  what  a  high  courage  they  could  carry  a 
great  scientific  truth  through  the  storms  of  politics.  They 
had  shown  that  they  could  arouse  and  govern  the  assenting 
thousands  who  listened  to  them  with  delight— that  they  coald 
bend  the  House  of  Commons — that  they  could  press  their 
creed  upon  a  Prime  Minister,  and  put  upon  his  mind  so  hard 
a  stress  that  after  a  while  he  felt  it  to  be  .1  torture  and  a  vio- 
lence to  hia  reason  to  have  to  make  stand  against  them.  Nay, 
more.  Each  of  these  two  gifted  men  had  proved  that  he  could 
go  bravely  into  the  midst  of  angry  opponents,  could  show  them 
their  fallacies  one  by  one,  destroy  their  favorite  theories  be- 
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fore  tbeiv  very  faces,  and  triumphantly  argiie  them  down. 
Now  these  two  men  were  honestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  Tliey  honestly  believed  that  the  impending  wai-  witli 
Kiissia  was  a  needless  war.  There  was  no  stiin  upon  their 
names.  How  came  it  that  they  sank  and  were  able  to  make 
no  good  stand  for  the  cause  they  loved  so  well? 

Ihe  answer  is  simple. 

Upon  the  question  of  peace  or  war  (the  very  question  upon 
itEdaraawhr  whicli  move  than  any  other  a  man  might  well  de- 
bJ'^e'no"'^''  ^^^^  *<>  make  his  counsels  tell)  these  two  gifted  men 
etana.  had  forfeited  their  hold  upon  the  ear  of  the  coun- 

try. They  had  forfeited  it  by  their  foi-raer  want  of  modera- 
tion. It  was  not  by  any  intemperate  words  upon  the  question 
of  this  war  with  Russia  that  they  had  shut  themselves  out 
from  the  counsels  of  the  nation ;  but  in  former  yeai-s  they  had 
adopted  and  put  forward  in  their  strenuous  way  some  of  the 
more  extravi^nt  doctrines  of  the  Peace  Party,  In  times 
ivhen  no  war  was  in  question,  they  had  ran  down  the  practice 
of  war  in  terms  so  broad  and  indiscriminate  that  they  were 
underetood  to  commit  themselves  to  a  disapproval  of  all  wars 
not  strictly  defensive,  and  to  decline  to  treat  as  defensive  those 
wars  which,  although  not  waged  against  an  actual  invader  of 
the  Queen's  dominions,  might  still  be  undertaken  by  England 
in  the  performance  of  a  European  duty,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  undue  ascendency  of  another  Power.  Of  course 
the  knowledge  that  they  held  doctiines  of  this  wide  sort  dis- 
qualified them  from  arguing  with  any  efiect  gainst  the  war 
tlien  pending.  A  man  can  not  have  weight  as  an  opponent  of 
any  particular  war  if  he  is  one  who  is  known  to  be  against  al- 
most all  war.  It  is  v£un  for  him  to  offer  to  be  moderate  for 
the  nonce,  and  to  propose  to  argxie  the  question  in  a  way 
which  his  hearers  will  recognize.  In  vain  he  declares  that  for 
the  sake  of  argument  he  will  lay  aside  his  own  broad  princi- 
ples and  mimic  the  reasoning  of  his  hearera.  Practical  men 
know  that  his  mind  is  under  the  sway  of  an  antecedent  de- 
termination which  dispenses  him  from  the  more  narrow  but 
more  important  inquiry  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They 
will  not  give  ear  to  one  who  is  striving  to  lay  down  the  con- 
clusions which  ought,  as  he  says,  to  follow  from  other  men's 
principles.  He  who  altogether  abjures  the  juice  of  the  grape 
can  not  usefully  criticize  the  vintage  of  any  particular  year ; 
and  a  man  who  is  the  steady  adversary  of  wars  in  general  upon 
broad  and  paramount  grounds,  will  never  be  regarded  as  a 
sound  judge  of  the  question  whether  anj  particular  war  is 
wicked  or  I'ighteous,  nor  whether  it  is  foolish  or  wise. 
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It  HiKst  be  added  tbat  tliere  was  another  cause  whicli  tended 
to  disqualify  Mr,  Blight  from  taking  an  effective  part  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  For  one  who  would  undertake  a  task 
of  that  kind  at  a  time  when  warlike  ai'dor  is  prevailing  in  the 
country,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  be  should  be  a 
statesman  so  truly  attached  to  what  men  mean'  when  they  talk 
of  their  country,  and  so  jealous  of  its  honor,  that  no  man  could 
ascribe  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace  to  motives  which  a 
warhke  and  high-spirited  people  would  repudiate.  Mr.  Bright 
sincerely  desired  the  welfare  of  the  traders  and  workmen  in 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  if  he  desired,  the  welfare  of  the 
other  classes  with  less  intensity,  it  may  fairly  he  believed  that 
to  all  he  wished  to  see  justice  done ;  so,  if  this  worthy  dispo- 
sition of  mind  were  equivalent  to  what  a  man  calls  his  "love 
of  his  country,"  no  one  could  fairly  say  that  Mr,  Bright  was 
without  the  passion.  But,  in  another,  and  certainly  the  old 
and  the  usual  sense,  a  man's  love  "of  hia  country"  is  understood 
to  represent  something  more  than  common  benevolence  toward 
the  persons  living  within  it.  For  if  he  be  the  citizen  of  an  an- 
cient State  blessed  with  freedom,  renowned  in  arms,  and  hold- 
ing wide  sway  in  the  world,  his  love  of  his  country  means  some- 
thmg  of  attachment  to  the  institutions  which  have  made  her 
what  she  is,  means  something  of  pride  in  the  long  suffering, 
and  the  battle,  and  the  strife  which  have  shed  glory  upon  his 
countrymen  in  his  own  time,  and  upon  tbeir  fathere  in  the  time 
before  him.  It  means  that  he  feels  hia  countiy's  honor  to  be 
a  m^n  term  and  element  of  bis  own  content.  It  means  that 
be  is  bent  upon  the  upholding  of  her  dominion,  and  is  so  tem- 
pered as  to  become  the  sudden  enemy  of  any  man  who,  even 
though  be  be  not  an  invader,  still  attempts  to  hack  at  her 
power.  Now  in  this,  the  heathen  but  accustomed  sense  of  the 
phi-ase,  Mr.  Bright  would  he  the  last  to  say  that  he  was  a  lover 
of  hie  country.  He  ivould  rather,  perhaps,  acknowledge  that, 
taking '  liis  countiy'  in  that  sense,  he  hated  it.  Yet  at  a  time 
when  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  up,  no  man  could  usefully 
strive  to  moderate  or  guide  it  unless  his  patriotism  were  be- 
lieved to  be  exactly  of  that  heathen  sort  which  Mr.  Bright  dis- 
approved. Thus  by  the  nature  of  his  patriotism,  no  less  than 
by  the  immoderate  width  of  his  views  on  the  lawfulness  of 
wars,  this  powei-ful  orator  was  so  disabled  as  to  be  hindered 
from  applying  his  strength  toward  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  country  was  impassioned,  but  it  was  not  so  mad  as  to 
be  deaf  to  precious  counsels;  and  a  statesman  who  bad  shown 
by  bis  past  life  that  he  loved  his  oountiy  in  the  ancient  way, 
and  that  lie  knew  how  to  contemplate  the  eventuality  of  war 
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with  a  calm  and  eqnal  mind,  might  have  won  attention  for 
views  which  questioned  the  necessity  of  the  war  then  threat- 
ened ;  and  if  in  good  time  he  had  hrought  to  beat-  upon  his 
opinions  a  snificing  power  and  knowledge,  he  might  have  al- 
tered the  policj  of  his  eonnti-y.'  But  outside  the  Cabinet  the 
real  tenor  of  the  negotiations  of  1853  was  still  nnknown,  and, 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone  consenting  to  remain  mem- 
bers of  a  war-going  Government,  and  Mr,  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Bright  being  dtsquSified  for  useful  debate  by  the  nature  of 
their  opinions,  no  stand  could  he  made. 

By  these  steps,  then,  the  English  people  passed  from  a  seem- 
ing approval  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Peace  Party  to  a  state  of 
warlike  ardor ;  and  it  was  plain  that,  if  the  Queen  should  send 
down  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  a  message  importing  war, 
the  Royal  appeal  would  be  joyfully  answered  by  an  almost 
unanimous  peojjle. 


CHAFfER  XXV.     " 

When  the  English  Parliament  assembled  on  the  31st  of 
MeetiqgofPar-  January,  there  was  still  going  on  in  Europe  a  sem- 
liument  blanue  of  negotiation ;  but  amongst  men  accustomed 

to  the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  there  was  hardly  more  than  one 
who  fiuled  to  see  that  France  and  England  had  gone  too  far  to 
be  able  to  recede,  and  that  by  the  very  weight  of  their  power 
and  its  inherent  duties,  they  were  now  at  last  drawn  into  war. 
The  Queen's  This  Condition  of  things  was  fairly  enough  disclosed 
^e^-  by  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  Parliament  was  asked 

to  provide  for  an  increase  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  with 
a  view  to  ^ve  weight  to  the  negotiations  stUl  pending.  But 
the  English  Government  was  not  suffered  to  forget  its  bond 
with  the  French  Emperor,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  whilst  still 
indulging  a  hope  of  peace,  consented  to  record  and  continue 
the  error  which  had  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  war.    It 

■  This  was  in  print  before  that  cnrions  and  interesting  confirmation  of  my 
statement — my  statement  of  tlie  relations  between  the  Peace  Party  and  their 
coDii'ry — which  Mv.Cobdcn  has  sjnea  given  to  the  woi]d.  Mr.Cobden  has 
said  that  at  the  time  of  the  war,  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Bright  coold  win  any  at- 
tention to  their  views,  and  lie  added  that  he  (Mt.  Cobden}  will  never  agtun 
ti'y  to  withstand  a  warlike  ardor  once  kindled,  because,  when  a  people  are  in- 
flamed in  that  way,  they  are  no  better  than  '  mad  dog^.'—'Sp'xcA  in  the  aaitiuin 
o/"1863.     He  sees  no  deFect  in  the  principles  of  it  Peace  Party  which  is  to  seis- 
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seems  that  for  good  reasons  it  waa  of  some  moment  to  the 
French  Emperor  to  be  signally  named  in  the  Queen's  Speech, 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  again  snbmitted  to  a  form  of  words  which 
earofully  distinguished  the  posture  of  Finance  and  England  from 
that  of  the  four  Powera.  The  Queen  was  advised  to  say:  'I 
'have  continued  to  act  in  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Em- 
'peror  of  the  French,  and  my  endeavors  in  conjunction  with 
'  my  Allies  to  preserve  and  to  restore  peace  between  the  con- 
'  tending  parties,  although  hitherto  unsuccessful,  have  been  lui- 
'  remitting.' 

Like  the  similar  paragraph  which  had  marked  the  Royal 
The  noUcT  Speech  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  session,  this 
ivhichit  inai-  phrase,  strange  as  it  was,  gave  a  trne  though  eome- 
*°'*^  what  dim  giim])se  of  the  policy  which  was  leading 

England  astray.  In  principle,  she  was  marching  along  with 
Thoaepijrote  all  the  rest  of  tne  four  Powers;  and  yet,  all  the 
nitifpranw  while,  she  waa  engaged  with  the  French  Emperor 
""'^l!?^^**'  in  a  separate  com-se  of  action.  If  the  aims  of  Aus- 
(pfopiniiHiije-  tna  and  Prussia  had  been  seriously  at  vanance  with 
nna™ie^?^  those  of  the  Westei-n  Powers,  this  difference  might 
mnnPcmBre.  have  been  a  good  reason  for  separate  action  on  the 
part  of  France  and  England.  But  the  contrary  was  true.  So 
UDswecving  deep  was  the  interest  of  Austria  in  the  cause,  and 
i^iveofAuB-  so  closely  were  her  views  approved  by  Prus^a, 
"lb  sil^por^'*'  that,  although  for  several  months  France  and  En- 
MnS^toi*  S^^'i'^  ^^  been  pressing  forward  in  a  way  which 
of  itaasiau  Seemed  to  endanger  the  coherence  of  the  quadruple 
ti-oops.  union,  still  even  fliis  dangerous  course  had  hithei-to 

failed  to  destroy  the  unanimity  of  the  four  Powers.  If  the 
French  Emperor  sought  to  use  his  alliance  with  England  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  his  hold  over  France,  and  if  England 
was  beginning  to  love  the  thought  of  war  for  war's  sake,  Aus- 
tria, from  motives  of  a  higher  and  more  cogent  sort  (for  she 
saw  Iier  interests  vitally  touched,  and  her  safety  threatened) 
was  es^er  and  determined  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be 
needed  for  delivering  the  Principalities.  Prussia  agreed  with 
her.  It  was  nothing  but  the  impatience  and  forwardness  of 
France  and  England  which  relieved  Austria  from  the  necessi- 
ty of  taking  the  lead ;  for  the  wi-ong  which  had  to  be  redress- 
ed was  one  from  which  she,  of  all  the  great  Powers,  was  the 
most  a  sufferer,  and  she  had  the  concurrence  of  Prussia,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  even  as  to 
the  ulterior  objects  of  the  war  which  her  resolve  might  bring 
upon  Gennany. 

The  proofs  of  all  this  abound.  By  the  repeated  words  of 
M2 
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pivjofiiofiiiia  I'esponsible  statesmen, by  dispatches, by  collective 
dnivQfnim  notes,  by  protocols,  by  solemn  tveaty  of  offensive 
m'terim'to^B  '^•"^  defensive  alliance  against  Russia,  by  peremp- 
Qiieen'8  toiy  snmmona  addressed  to  the  Czar,  and,  finally 

speecii.  ^g^  j.^|.  ^^  concerns  Anstria),  by  the  application  of 

force,  the  German  Powers  disclosed  and  executed  their  poli- 
cy ;  and  the  policy  which  they  disclosed  and  executed  waa  the 
same  policy  as  had  been  avowed  by  the  Western  Powers.  It 
has  been  seen  that  in  that  early  period  of  the  troubles,  when 
the  Czar  was  but  be^nning  to  cross  the  Pruth,  Anstria  took 
npou  herself  to  endeavor  to  form  a  league  for  forcing  the  Czar 
to  relinquish  the  Principahties ;  and,  from  that  hour  down  to 
the  time  when  Nicholas  gave  way  and  re-entered  his  own  do- 
minions, her  efforts  to  bring  about  this  end  were  unceasing 
and  restless; 

Of  the  spirit  in  which  Austria  waa  acting  through  all  the 
early  Bts^^es  of  the  negotiations,  many  a  proof  has  been  already 
given.  With  time,  her  impatience  of  the  Czar's  intrnsion  upon 
her  southern  frontier  increased  and  increased.  It  is  true  that 
she  did  not  desii'e  war.  She  anxiously  wished  to  avoid  it. 
She  wishedjif  it  were  possible, to  achieve  the  end  without  war, 
but  to  achieve  it  she  was  resolved ;  and,  if  a  vestige  of  the  me- 
diating character  which  had  belonged  to  her  in  the  summer 
of  1853,  or  her  legitimate  anxiety  to  spare  the  Czar's  personal 
feelings,  was  a  motive  which  tended  to  soften  her  language,  it 
did  not  deflect  her  policy.  Count  Euol  declared  that,  although 
in  treating  with  Ri^sia, '  more  man^cement  of  terms"  was  I'e- 
quired  from  Austria  than  from  the  Western  Powers,  the  ob- 
jects sought  by  all  the  four  Powers  were  the  same,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  compassed  by  'a  general  concordance  in  the 
'  way  of  putting  them  forward.'^  But  even  the  notion  of  us- 
ing a  gentler  form  of  expression  than  the  one  employed  by 
the  Western  Powers  was  quietly  abandoned,  and  Austria 
found  no  difficulty  in  adopting  the  exact  words  of  the  col- 
lective Note  framed  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  concert  with  the 
French  Government.  So  anxious  was  Austria  to  remain  on 
the  same  ground  with  the  rest  of  the  four  Powers,  that  she 
came  into  every  term  of  the  firm  and  wise  scheme  of  action 
laid  down  by  Lord  Clarendon  on  the  16th  of  November,"  and 
bitterly  offended  the  Czar  by  agreeing,  at  Lord  Clai'endon's 
instance,  that  the  Poi-te  shoidd  not  be  even  asked  to  accept 
any  condition  which  it  had  already  rejected,  and  by  affirming 
the  determination  of  the  four  Powers  to  intervene  in  any  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

'  '  Ensfem  P.i|ioi-s,'  pnrt  vii..  ]:'>r,}.     ^  IIii(l.,|>.  37R.      ^  TWiL,  pp.  S.'ifl,  Sr.R. 
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Prussia  also  gave  her  unreserved  adliesion  to  the  plan  of 
action  laid  down  by  Lord  Clarendon,  and  to  the  measnres  re- 
sulting from  il.i  By  the  Protocol  of  the  5tli  of  December, 
1853,^  both  Austria  and  Pru^ia  joined  with  the  Western  Pow- 
ers in  declaring  that  the  existence  of  Tiu-key  in  the  limits  as- 
signed to  it  by  existing  treaties  was  one  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  the  European  equilibrinm. 

By  tho  Protocol  of  the  13th  of  January,  the  four  Powers  re- 
corded their  approval  of  the  tenns  agreed  to  by  the  Turkish 
Grovernment,  and  resolved  to  submit  them  to  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg.  At  the  very  time  when  the  English  Government 
were  framing  the  Speech  from  the  throne,  ■which  ostentatious- 
ly separated  France  and  England  from  the  rest  of  the  four 
Powera,  the  two  great  Courts  of  Germany  were  sending  back 
Count  Orloff  and  Baron  Budberg  to  St,  Petersburg,  not  only 
with  a  refusal  on  their  part  to  give  any  engagement  to  stand 
neutral,  but  with  a  plain  avowal  that  they  intended  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  principles  which  the  four  Powers  bad  adopted 
in  concert.  Prussia  told  Baron  Budberg  that  she  should  have 
to  devise  means  without  Itnssia  for  maintaining  the  equilibri- 
um of  Europe.  In  significant  words,  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph told  Count  Orioff  that  he  should  have  to  be  guided  by 
the  interests  and  the  dignity  of  his  Empire. 

It  is  said  that  by  the  tidings  which  forced  him  to  know  that 
he  was  alienated  from  the  Austrian  Emperor  tho  Czar  was 
wounded  deep.  He  had  conceived  a  strong  affection  for  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  and  wherever  he  went  he  earned  with  him  a,  small 
statuette  which  recalled  to  his  mind  the  features  of  the  youth- 
ful Kaiser.  It  would  seem  that  his  affection  was  of  the  kind 
which  a  loving  and  yet  stei-n  father  bears  his  son,  for  it  was 
joined  with  a  sense  of  right  to  exact  a  great  deference  to  his 
will.  liTicholas  bad  been  strangely  slow  to  believe  that  Fran- 
cis Joseph  conld  harbor  tho  thought  of  opposing  him  in  arras, 
and  when  at  last  the  truth  was  forced  upon  him,  he  desired 
that  the  marble  should  bo  taken  from  his  sight.  But  he  did 
not,  they  say,  speak  in  anger.  When  he  had  sjDokeu,  ho  cover- 
ed liis  face  with  bis  hands  and  was  wrung  with  grief 

What  we  are  showing  just  now  is  the  compretG  union  of 
opinion  which  was  existing  between  England  and  tho  two 
great  Courts  of  Germany  on  the  Slat  of  Januaiy,  1854,  and  in 
order  to  this  we  have  already  referred  to  a  variety  of  diplomat- 
ic transactions  coming  down  to  the  time  in  question ;  but  tho 
policy  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  at  the  close  of  tho 
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month  of  January  is  to  be  inferred  of  course  from  the  transac- 
tions which  followed  this  date,  as  well  aa  from  those  which 
preceded  it ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  convenient  to  go  forwai'd 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  general  progress  of  the  narrative,  in 
order  to  bring  under  one  view  the  grounds  which  support  our 
proposition. 

Day  by  day  the  joint  pressure  of  the  four  Powers  became 
proofe  drawn  more  cogent.  By  the  Protocol  of  the  2nd  of  Feb- 
uoS'X'r^  ruary  the  four  Powers  unanimously  rejected  the 
qoentTo  UiB  counter-propositions  made  by  Russia.  On  the  14th 
Qu«n-s  Speech,  ^f  March  both  Austria  and  Prussia  addressed  cir- 
culars to  the  Courts  of  the  German  Confederation,  in  which 
they  pointed  out  that  the  interests  in  question  were  essentially 
Grerman  interests,  and  that  the  active  co-operation  of  Germany 
might  be  needed.  On  the  18th  of  March  the  King  of  Prussia 
asked  his  Chamber  for  an  extraordinary  credit  of  thirty  mil- 
lion of  thalers,  and  he  at  the  same  time  declared  that  he  would 
not  swerve  from  the  principles  established  by  the  Vienna  Con- 
ference, and  would  faithfully  protect  every  member  of  the  Con-, 
federation  who,  at  an  earlier  moment  than  Prussia,  might  be 
called  on  to  draw  the  sword  for  the  defense  of  German  inter- 
ests. 

Nor  were  these  bai'e  words.  Austria,  it  has  been  already 
BMd,  was  so  placed  that,  whatever  dangers  she  might  draw 
upon  her  other  frontiers,  she  could  act  with  in-esistible  press- 
ure  upon  the  invader  of  the  Pjincipalities.  On  the  6th  and 
22nd  of  February  she  re-enforced  her  army  on  the  frontier  of 
Wallachia  by  50,000  men,  and  thus  placed  the  Russian  army 
of  occupation  completely  at  her  mercy.  On  the  day  when  she 
sent  that  last  re-enforcement  into  the  Banat,  she  had  gi'own  so 
impatient  of  the  farther  continuance  of  the  Russians  in  the 
Principalities  that  she  actually  pressed  France  and  England  to 
summon  Rnssia  to  quit  the  ftincipalities  under  pain  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  and  undertook  to  support  their  summons.' 
Pi-ussia  was  approving,  and  on  the  26th  Baron  Manteuffel 
wrote  to  Count  Arnim  at  Vienna  '  on  the  subject  of  the  more 
'  decided  policy  which  it  was  supposed  the  Austrian  Govem- 
'  ment  was  about  to  adopt  in  the  afiairs  of  the  East,  and  ex- 
'  pressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Prussian  Government  at  the 
'  interests  of  Gei-many  on  the  Danube  being  likely  to  be  so 
'  wannly  espoused.'^  On  the  2nd  of  March  the  French  Em- 
peror had  so  little  doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  Austria  and 
Germany,  that  he  announced  it  in  his  speech  from  the  throne. 

'  'EiKteru  Papoi's,'  piut  tH.,  p.  53.  "  Ibid.,  p.  Ci. 
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'  Germany,'  said  he, '  has  recovered  her  independence,  and  has 
'  looked  freely  to  see  whither  her  true  interests  led  her,  Aus- 
'  tria  especially,  who  can  not  see  with  indifference  the  events 
'  going  on,  will  join  onr  alliance,  and  wiU  thus  come  to  confirm 
'  the  morality  and  jaatice  of  the  war  -which  we  undertake.  We 
'go  to  Constantinople  with  Grermany,' 

On  the  20th  of  March  the  four  Powers  were  so  well  agreed 
that,  when  Greece  sought  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Rus- 
sia, the  representatives  of  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  and  En- 
gland all  ioined  in  a  collective  Note  which  called  upon  the 
Greek  Government  in  terms  approaching  menace  to  give  way 
to  the  demands  of  the  Porte.  On  the  very  day  which  followed 
the  EngHsh  declaration  of  war,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ap- 
pointed the  Archduke  Albert  to  the  command  of  the  forces  on 
the  frontier  of  Wallachia,  and  at  the  same  time  the  'Third 
'  Army'  was  put  upon  the  war  footing.  A  little  later'  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  ordered  a  new  levy  of  96,000  men  for  the  de- 
lense  of  his  frontiers.  Later  still,  but  within  one  day'  of  the 
time  when  France  and  England  were  making  their  alliance, 
Austria  and  Prussia  joined  with  France  and  England  in  a  Pro- 
tocol which  not  only  recorded  the  fact  that  the  hostile  step 
then  just  taken  by  France  and  England  was  '  supported  by 
'Austria  and  Prussia  as  being  founded  in  right,'  but  went  on 
to  declare  that '  at  that  solemn  moment  the  Governments  of 
'  the  four  Powers  remained  united  in  their  object  of  maintain- 
'  ing  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  of  which  the  fact  of 
'the  evacuation  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  ia  and  will  re- 
'  main  one  of  the  essential  conditions,'  and  that '  the  tei-ritorial 
'  integi-ity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  and  remmns  the  sifw  qud 
'non  condition  of  every  transaction  liaving  for  its  object  the 
'  ve-establishment  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  Powers,' 
Finally,  the  Protocol  stipulated  that  none  of  the  'four  Powers 
'  should  enter  into  any  definitive  arrangement  with  the  Impe- 
<rial  Coiji-t  of  Russia  which  should  be  at  variance  with  the 
'principles  declared  by  the  Protocol  without  first  deliberating 
'  thereon  in  common,'' 

On  the  20th  of  April  Austria  and  Prussia  contracted  with 
each  otljer  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  by  which  they 
guaranteed  to  each  other  all  their  respective  possessions,  so 
that  an  attack  upon  the  tenitory  of  one  should  be  regarded 
by  the  other  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  his  own  territory, 
and  engaged  to  hold  part  of  their  forces  in  perfect  readiness 
for  war.  By  the  Second  Article  they  declared  that  they  stood 
'  MajlStli.  '  April  9th,  1854. 

'  '  Enstcm  Papers,'  part  viii,,  p.  2. 
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'engaged  to  defend  the  rights  and  interests  of  Germany  ag^nst 
'all  and  every  injury,  and  to  consider  themselves  bound  ac- 
'cordingly  for  the  mutual  repulse  of  every  attack  on  any  part 
'  whatsoever  of  their  territories ;  likewise  also  in  the  case 
'  where  one  of  the  two  may  find  himself  in  understanding  with 
'  the  others  obliged  to  adyanoe  actively  for  the  defense  of  Ger- 
'  man  interests." 

By  the  Additional  Article  they  declared  '  that  the  indefinite 
'continoance  of  the  occupation  of  the  territories  on  the  Lower 
'Danube  nnder  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  by  im- 
'  perial  Russian  troops  would  endanger  the  political,  moral,  and 
'  material  interests  of  the  whole  German  Confederation,  as  also 
'of  their  own  States,  and  the  more  so  as  Russia  extends  her 
'  warlike  operations  on  Turkish  territory ;'  and  then  went  on 
to  stipulate  '  that  the  Austrian  Government  should  address  a 
'  commnnieation  to  the  Russian  Court  with  the  object  of  ob- 
'  taining  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  necessary  orders  for 
'  putting  an  immediate  stop  to  the  farther  advance  of  his  armies 
'  upon  the  Turkish  territory,  as  also  to  request  of  His  Imperial 
'  Majesty  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  prompt  evacuation  of 
'the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  that  the  Prussian  Govern- 
'ment  should  again  m  the  most  energetic  manner  support 
'  these  communications.'  Finally,  the  high  contracting  parties 
agreed  that,  '  if,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  answer  of  the 
'Russian  Conrt  should  not  be  of  a  nature  to  give  them  entire 
'  satisfaction,  the  measures  to  be  taken  by  one  of  the  eontract- 
'ing  parties  according  to  the  terms  of  Aitide  II.  signed  on 
'  that  day,  would  be  on  the  niiderstanding  that  every  hostile 
'  attack  on  the  territory  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should 
'  be  repelled  with  all  the  military  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
'  other.'* 

Of  the  intent  and  the  meaning  of  this  ti-eaty  and  the  use 
which  Austria  and  Prussia  were  about  to  make  of  it  no  doubt 
could  exist.  Failing  the  peremptory  summons  whiph  was  to 
be  addressed  to  Russia,  the  forces  of  Austria  alone  were  to 
execute  the  easy  task  of  expelling  the  troops  of  the  Czar  from 
the  Principalities,  and,  in  order  to  withstand  the  vengeance 
which  this  step  might  provoke,  Austria  and  Prussia  together 
stood  leagued. 

By  the  Protocol  of  the  23rd  of  May  the  four  Powers  de- 
clared the  Anglo-French  treaty  and  the  Austro-Prussian  treaty 
bound  the  parties  in  the  relative  situations  to  which  they  ap- 
plied to  secure  the  same  common  object,  namely,  the  evacua- 

'  'EastcrriPnjievs,' jmrt  iM.,p.3.  =  Ibid.,  piirt  x. 
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tion  of  the  Principalities  and  the  integrity  of  t!ie  Ottoman 
Empire.' 

Now  the  mind  and  the  solemn  determination  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  being  such  as  are  shown  by  the  Protocol  of  the 
9th  and  the  treaty  of  the  20th  April,  where  was  there  such  a 
difference  of  opinion — where  was  there  even  such  a  shadow 
of  a  difference — as  to  justify  the  Westera  States  in  pushing 
forward  and  separating  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  four 
Powers  ?  The  avowed  principles  and  objects  of  the  four  Pow- 
ers were  exactly  the  same.  If  they  had  acted  together,  the 
eight  of  their  power  would  have  given  them  an  almost 
„  idicial  authority,  and  would  have  enabled  them  to  enforce 
the  cause  of  right  without  wounding  the  pride  of  the  disturb- 
er, and  without  inflicting  war  upon  Europe, 

Wa3  Austi-ia  backward  ?  Was  she  so  little  prone  to  action 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Western  Powers  to  move  to  the 
front  and  fight  her  battles  for  her?  The  reverse  is  the  truth. 
The  Western  Powers  indeed  were  more  impatient  than  Ger- 
many was,  to  go  through  the  forms  which  were  necessary  for 
,  bringing  themselves  legally  into  a  state  of  war,  but  for  action 
of  a  serious  kind  they  were  not  yet  ready.  Whilst  they  were 
only  preparing,  Austria  was  applying  force.  On  the  3rd  of 
June,  with  the  full  support  of  Prussia,  she  summoned  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  to  evacuate  the  Principalities.  Her  summons 
was  the  summons  of  a  Power  having  an  anny  on  the  edge  of 
the  province  ioto  which  the  Russian  forces  had  been  rashly 
extended.  Such  a  summons  was  a  mandate.  The  Czar  could 
not  disobey  it.  He  could  not  stand  in  Wallachia  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  quit  the  province  by  a  power  which  had  assem- 
bled its  forces  upon  his  flank  and  rear.  He  sought  indeed  to 
m.ake  tenns,  but  the  German  Powers  were  pereraptoiy.  On 
the  14th  Austria  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  Porte, 
which  not  only  legalized  her  determination  to  drive  the  Rus- 
sian forces  from  «ie  Principalities,  and  to  occupy  them  with 
her  own  troops,  but  which  formally  joined  Austria  in  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Porte  against  Russia ;  for,  by  the  1st  Article  of 
the  convention,  the  Emperor  of  Austria '  engages  to  exhaust 
'all  the  means  of  negotiation  and  all  other  means  to  obtfun 
'the  evacuation  of  the  Danubian  principalities  by  the  foreign 
'array  which  occupies  them,  and  even  to  employ,  in  case  they 
'  are  required,  the  number  of  troops  necessary  to  attain  thk 
'  end.'*  And,  since  Russia  could  not  invade  European  Turkey 
by  land  without  marching  through  the  Principalities,  tliis  un- 

'  'Enalorii  I'apers,' jiai't  is.,  p. !,  '  IbiJ.,  piiif  xii. 
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dertalcing  by  Austria  involved  an  engagement  to  free  the  Sul- 
tan's land  frontiers  in  Europe  from  Russian  invasion.  Exact- 
ly at  the  same  time,'  Austria  and  Prussia  addressed  notes  to 
the  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  of  Bamberg,  in 
■which  the  liberation  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
Danube  w^  held  out  to  Gennany  as  the  object  to  be  attained. 

Austria  was  upon  the  brink  of  war  with  Knssia,  was  pre- 
TbeHmewhen  paring  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  Pi'inoipali- 
A^^^  "f  ties,  and  had  dispatched  an  officer  to  the  English 
pniKiabMaa  Head  -  Quarters  with  a  view  to  concert  a  joint 
fromthe^Wffl^  scheme  of  mUitary  operations,  when  the  Czar  at 
emPowerB.  length  gavo  way,  and  abandoned  the  whole  of  the 
territory  which,  under  the  nanseons  description  of  a 'material 
'  guarantee,'  had  become  the  subject  of  war.  Other  causes,  as 
will  be  seen,  were  conducing  to  this  resnlt,  hot  none  were  bo 
cogent  38  the  forcible  pressure  which  Austria  had  exerted,  by 
first  a^embling  forces  in  the  Bauat,  and  then  summoning  the 
Czar  to  withdraw  from  the  invaded  provinces. 

Of  coarse,  when  the  object  which  called  forth  the  Gennan 
Powera  was  attained,  and  when  it  transpired  (as  it  did  at  the 
same  time)  that  the  Western  Powers  were  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  common  field  of  action,  and  to  undertake  the  invasion 
by  sea  of  a  distant  Russian  province,  inaccessible  to  Austria 
and  Prussia,  then  at  last,  and  then  for  the  first  time,  the  Ger- 
man Powers  found  that  their  intei-ests  were  paiting  them  fi'om 
the  great  maritime  States  of  the  West,  for  in  one  and  the  same 
week  they  were  relieved  from  the  grievance  which  was  their 
motive  for  action,  and  deprived  of  all  hope  of  support  from  the 
Fmm  first  to  Western  Powers;  but  it  is  certain  that  from  the 
instAustrin  moment  when  the  Czar  first  seized  the  Principali- 
S^^^^Jed  ties,  to  that  in  which  he  recrossed  the  Pruth,  the 
i^  Kii^l^  determination  of  Austria  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
theciBfare-  trusion  was  ncver  languid,  and  was  always  inereas- 
rfthi'pii^r*  hig  in  force.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  up  to  the  time 
paiittBa.  when  the  relinquishment  of  the  Principalities  be- 

gan, there  was  no  defection  on  the  part  of  Prussia,^  and  that 

'  I4tli  and  IGlh  of  Jane. 

'  PruBsin  began  to  hang  back,  it  seems,  on  about  the  Slat  of  July,  'East- 
em  Papers,'  part  xi,,  p.  1 ;  and  this  was  exactly  the  time  when  her  interests 
counseled  her  to  do  so,  for  by  that  day  she  knew  that  the  deliverance  of  the 
Principalities  was  secnred  and  in  process  of  execution,  and  had  also  no  doobt 
learned  of  the  determination  of  tho  Western  Powers  lo  move  tlieir  forces  to 
the  Crimea,  thereby  nncovering  Germany.  Austria,  with  similar  motives  for 
separation,  was  less  inclined  to  part  fiom  the  Western  Powers.  See  her 
Note  of  the  8th  August,  1854,  and  the  i-arions  dipkimfttic  trnnsaetions  in 
which  she  took  part  down  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
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tlie  minor  States  of  Germany,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
&  struggle  which  promised  to  free  the  great  outlet  of  tlie  Dan- 
ube from  Russian  dominiou,  were  resolved  to  support  Austria 
and  Prussia  with  the  troops  of  the  Confederation.'  As  soon 
as  the  Principalities  were  relinquished  by  the  Czar  they  were 
occupied  by  Austrian  troops,  in  pursuance  of  the  convention 
with  the  Porte ;  and  thus  the  outr^e,  which  during  twelve 
mouths  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  was  then  at 
last  finally  r 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


FoK  the  sake  of  bringing  under  one  view  the  course  of  ac- 
tion tbilowed  by  the  German  powei-s,  down  to  the  moment 
when  their  object  was  achieved  Dy  the  deliverance  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities, it  has  been  necessaiy,  as  we  have  said,  to  go  forward 
in  advance  of  the  period  reached  by  the  main  thread  of  the 
narrative.  The  subject  thus  quitted  for  a  moment  aud  now 
resumed,  ia  the  policy  which  was  disclosed  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment upon  tno  opening  of  Parliament- 
Distinct  fi'om  the  maitial  ardor  already  Itindled  in  England, 
SuiritofwM-  there  had  sprung  up  amongst  the  people  an  almost 
like  ndventnre  romantic  craving  for  warlike  adventure,  and  this 
in  England,  fggjjjjg  ^^g  jjot  slow  to  reacfa  the  Cabinet.  Now, 
without  severance  from  the  German  Powers  there  couldplainly 
be  little  prospect  of  adventure ;  for,  besides  that  the  German 
monarehs  desired  to  free  the  Principalities  with  as  little  resort 
to  hostilities  as  might  be  compatible  with  the  attainment  of  the 
end,  it  was  almost  certdn  that  the  policy  of  keeping  up  the 
perfect  union  and  co-operation  of  the  four  Powers  would  pre- 
vent war  by  its  overwhelming  force.  Like  the  power  of  the 
law,  it  would  operate  by  coercion,  and  not  by  clangor  of  arms. 
This  was  a  merit,  but  it  was  a  merit  fatal  to  its  reception  in 
England.  The  popularity  of  such  a  policy  was  nearly  upon  the 
Tlie  beftring  of  Same  modest  level  as  the  popularity  of  virtue.  All 
on^bewJi"''  ''^'^''^^  volitions  were  governed  by  the  imagined 
rf  tiBilovmi-  rupture  of  freeing  Poland,  or  destroying  Cronstadt, 
moni.  j^^|-[  lording  it  with  our  flag  in  the  Baltic ;  or  taking 

'  SOtli  July,  1854.  Tiio  relinqnishment  of  the  Principalities  virtnally  be- 
gan Oil  the  26th  of  June — the  day  when  the  siege  of  Silistria  was  rnised,  and 
before  the  end  of  Jnly  the  Euasinti  forces  hf\d  qiiittotl  die  capital  of  Walia- 
chia.    On  the  2nd  of  Angiist  tliey  repHssed  the  Prtitli. 
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command  of  the  Enxine,  and  sinking  the  Russian  fleet  under 
tlie  guus  of  Sebaetopol ;  all  who  meant  to  raise  Circassia  and 
cut  ofl"the  Maseovite  from  the  glowing  South  by  holding  the 
Daiiel  Pass,  and  those  aJso  who  dwelt  in  fancy  upon  deeds  to 
be  done  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  all  these  and  many  more 
saw  planly  enough  that  sepavation  from  the  German  Powers 
and  alliance  with  the  new  Bonaparte  was  the  only  road  to  ad- 
venture. Lord  Aberdeen  was  not  one  of  these ;  but  it  was  his 
fate  to  act  as  though  ho  were.  He  was  not  without  a  glim- 
mering perception  that  the  firmly-maintsuned  union  of  the  four 
Powells  meant  peace  ;'  but  he  saw  the  truth  dimly,  and,  there 
being  a  certain  slowness  in  his  high  intellectual  nature,  he  was 
not  so  touched  liy  his  belief  as  to  be  able  to  make  it  the  guide 
of  his  action.  Ho  seems  to  have  gone  on  imagining  that,  con- 
BiBtently  with  the  maintenance  of  a  perfect  union  of  the  four 
Powers,  thei'e  might  be  a  separate  and  still  more  perfect  union 
between  two  of  them,  and  that  this  kind  of  alliance  within  al- 
liance was  a  structure  not  fatal — ^nay,  even  perhaps  conducive 
to — peace. 

And  after  all,  England  was  not  free.  She  was  bound  to  the 
EneiandwM  French  Emperor.  No  treaty  of  alliance  had  been 
"aZ  Tif^  signed,  but  the  understanding  disclosed  in  the  siim- 
lUnchEiipe-  mer  of  the  year  before  was  still  riveted  upon  the 
""■■  members  of  the  English  Government.     They  had 

been  drawn  into  a  weighty  engagement  in  1853,  and  now  they 
had  to  perform  it.  In  the  midst  of  perfect  concord  between 
lier  and  her  three  allies,  England  had  to  stand  forward  with 
one  of  them  in  advance  of  the  rest,  and  thus  ruin  that  security 
for  the  miuntenance  of  peace  which  depended  upon  the  united 
action  of  the  four  great  Power's,  As  the  price  of  his  consent- 
ing to  join  reluctant  France  in  an  alliance  with  Turkey,  the 
French  Empei'or  was  justly  entitled  to  insist  on  the  other  terms 
of  the  bond,  and  not_on!y  to  be  signally  coupled  with  England 
in  a  course  of  action' which  was  to  separat-e  her  from  the  great 
German  States,  but  to  have  it  blazoned  out  to  the  world  be- 
forehand that,  distinctly  from  the  concord  of  the  four  Powere, 
the  Queen  of  England  and  he  were  acting  together.  The 
Royal  Speech  of  January,  1864,  was  as  clear  in  this  as  the 
Sijeech  of  the  previous  August.  Both  disclosed  a  separate  un- 
derstanding with  the  French  Emperor.  In  both,  as  any  one 
could  see  who  was  used  to  state  writings,  the  mark  was  set 
upon  England  with  the  same  branding-iron. 

To  a  man  looking  back  upon  the  past,  it  soems  strange  that 

■  129nnnsnrd,p.!S50. 
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a  Cabinet  of  English  statesmen  coald  liave  been  led  to  adopt 
this  singular  policy.  It  would  seem  that  with  many  of  ino 
Into  tiiK policy  Cabinet  the  tendency  of  the  measures  which  they 
SSitael'flri^  were  sanctioning  was  concealed  from  them  by  the 
ed.  gentleness  of  the  incline  on  which  they  moved ;  and 

if  there  were  some  of  them  who  had  a  clearer  view  of  their 
motives,  it  must  be  inferred  that  they  acted  upon  grounds  not 
yet  disclosed  to  the  world.  Of  coui-se,  what  the  welfare  of  the 
State  required  was  a  ministry  which  shared  and  honored  the 
public  feeling  without  being  so  carried  down  by  it  as  to  lose 
the  statesman's  power  of  understanding  and  controlling  events. 
But  this  was  not  given.  Of  the  bnlk  of  the  Cabinet,  and  pos- 
sibly of  all  of  them  except  one,  Lord  Clarendon's  pithy  phrase 
was  the  true  one.  They  drifted.  Wishing  to  control  events, 
they  were  controlled  by  them.  They  aimed  to  go  in  one  di- 
rection, but,  lapsing  under  pressure  offerees  external  and  mis- 
undei-stood,  they  always  went  in  the  other. 

The  statesman  who  went  his  own. way  was  one  whose  share 
The  Minister  "^  *^®  governance  of  events  was  not  much  known, 
n-ho  ivait  iiiB  He  was  supposed  to  be  under  a  kind  of  ostracism, 
ommny.  jj^  j^^^^  not  been  banished  fi-om  England  nor  even 
from  the  Cabinet ;  but,  holding  office  under  a  Pi'ime  Minister 
whose  views  upon  foreign  policy  were  much  opposed  to  his 
own,  and  relegated  to  duties  connected  with  the  peaceful  ad- 
iMinistration  of  justice,  it  seemed  to  the  eye  of  the  common  ob- 
server that  for  the  time  he  was  annnlled ;  and  the  humorous 
stories  which  floated  about  Whitehall  went  to  show  that  the 
deposed  Lord  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  consented  to  forget  his 
former  greatness  and  to  accept  his  Home  Office  duties  in  a 
spirit  of  half-cynical,  half-joyous  disdain,  but  without  the  least 
discontent.  And  in  truth  he  had  no  ground  for  ill  humor. 
In  politics  he  was  without  vanity.  What  he  cai-ed  for  was 
power,  and  power  he  had.  Indeed,  circumstanced  as  he  then 
was,  ho  must  have  known  that  one  of  the  main  conditions  of 
his  strength  was  the  general  belief  that  he  had  none.  The 
light  of  flie  p^t  makes  it  easy  to  see  that  the  expedient  of 
trying  to  tether  him  down  in  the  Home  Office  would  allevi- 
ate his  responsibility  and  increase  his  veal  power.  To  those 
who  know  any  thing  of  Loi-d  Palmerston's  intellectual  power, 
of  his  boldness,  his  vast  and  concentrated  energy,  his  instinct 
for  understanding  the  collective  mind  of  a  body  of  men  and  of 
a  whole  nation,  and,  above  all,  his  firm,  robust  will ;  nay,  even 
to  those  who  only  know  of  his  daring  achievements — achieve- 
ments half  peaceful,  half  warlike,  half  righteous,  half  violent  in 
many  lands  and  on  many  a  sea — the.  notion  of  causing  him  to 
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be  subordinated  to  Lord  Aberdeen  in  Foreign  Affaii's  Beems 
hardly  more  sonnd  than  a  scheme  providing  that  the  greater 
shall  be  contained  in  the  less.  Statesmen  on  the  Continent 
would  easily  understand  this,  for  they  had  lived  much  under 
the  weight  of  his  sti-enuous  nature;  but  at  that  time  he  had 
not  been  muoh  called  upon  to  apply  his  energies  to  the  domes- 
tic aflMrs  of  England.  Besides,  ho  had  been  more  seen  in  his 
own  country  than  abroad,  and  for  that  very  reason  he  was 
less  known,  because  there  was  much  upon  the  mere  outside 
which  tended  to  mask  his  real  natm-e.  His  partly  Celtic  blood, 
and  perhaps  too  in  early  hfe  his  boyish  consciousness  of  power, 
had  given  him  a  certain  elation  of  manner  and  bearing  which 
kept  him  for  a  long  time  out  of  the  good  graces  of  the  more 
fastidious  par-t  of  the  English  world.  The  defect  was  toned 
down  by  age,  for  it  lay  upon  the  ani-face  only,  and  in  his  inner 
nature  there  was  notliing  vulgar  nor  unduly  pretending.  Still, 
the  defect  made  people  slow — made  them  take  forty  years — to 
recognize  the  full  measure  of  his  intellectual  strength.  More- 
over, the  English  had  so  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  the  stress 
which  he  had  long  been  putting  upon  foreign  Governments, 
that  the  mere  outward  signs  which  he  gave  to  his  countrymen 
at  home — his  frank  speech,  his  offhand  manner,  his  ready  ban- 
ter, his  kind,  joyous,  beaming  eyes — were  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  accustoming  themselves  to  look  upon  him  as  a  man 
of  stern  purpose.  Upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  his  Eu- 
I'opean  fhme,  it  was  easy  for  him  at  this  time  to  escape  grave 
attention  in  England. 

He  was  not  a  man  who  would  come  to  a  subject  with  which 
he  was  dealing  for  the  first  time  with  any  great  store  of  pre- 
conceived opinions,  but  he  wrote  so  strenuously — he  always, 
they  say,  wrote  standing — and  was  apt  to  be  so  much  struck 
with  the  cogency  of  his  own  arguments,  that  by  the  mere 
process  of  framing  dispatches,  he  wrought  himself  into  strong 
convictions,  or  rather  perhaps  into  strong  resolves ;  and  he 
clung  to  these  with  such  alastingtenacity,  that,if  he  had  been 
a  solemn,  austere  personage,  the  world  would  have  accused  him 
of  pedantry,  tike  most  gifted  men  who  evolve  their  thoughts 
with  a  pen,  he  was  veiT'  clear,  very  accurate.  Of  every  suWect 
which  he  handled  gravely  he  had  a  tight,  iron  grasp.  With- 
out being  inflexible,  his  will,  it  has  been  already  said,  was  pow- 
erful, and  it  swung  with  a  great  momentum  in  one  direction 
until,  for  some  good  and  sound  reason,  it  turned  and  swung  in 
anotlier.  He  purened  one  object  at  a  time  without  being  dis- 
tracted by  other  game.  All  that  was  fanciful  or  for  any  reason 
tmpractieal,  all  that  was  the  least  bit  too  high  for  him,  or  the 
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least  bit  too  deep  for  him,  all  that  lay,  though  only  by  a.  little, 
beyond  the  immediate  fnture  with  which  he  was  dealing,  he 
utterly  drove  from  out  of  his  mind ;  and  his  energies,  con- 
densed for  the  time  U|K)a  some  object  to  which  they  could  be 
applied  with  effect,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it  with  all 
their  full  volume  and  power.  So,  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  reign  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Palmerston's  method  had 
been  to  be  very  strenaous  in  the  pursuit  of  the  object  which 
might  be  needing  care  at  any  given  time,  without  suffering 
himself  to  be  embarrassed  by  what  men  call  a 'comprehensivei 
view  of  onr  foreign  policy ;  and,  although  it  was  no  doubt  his 
concentrative  habit  of  mind  and  his  stirring  temperament  which 
brought  him  into  this  course  of  action,  he  was  much  supported 
in  it  by  the  people  at  home ;  for,  when  no  enterprise  is  on  foot, 
the  bulk  of  the  Enghsh  are  prone  to  he  cai-eless  of  the  friend- 
ship of  foreign  States,  and  are  often  much  pleased  when  they 
are  told  that  by  reason  of  the  activity  of  theii-  Foreign  Secre- 
tary they  ai-a  without  an  ally  in  Europe, 

Other  statesmen  had  been  accustomed  to  think  that  the  ^rin- 
.  ciple  which  ought  in  general  to  determine  the  closeness  of  our 
relations  with  forei^  States  was  'comraimity  of  interests ;' 
and  that  in  proportion  as  this  principle  was  departed  from, 
under  the  varied  impulses  of  philanthropy  or  other  like  mo- 
tives, disturhance,isolation, and  dangei' would  follow;  but  Lord 
Palmerston  had  never  suffered  this  maxim  to  interfere  with 
any  special  object  which  he  might  chance  to  have  in  hand  at 
the  moment,  nor  even  with  his  desire  to  spread  abroad  the 
blessings  of  constitutional  government. 

As  long  as  Lord  Gray  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
the  energy  of  the  Foreign  Office  was  kept  down,  and  even  aft- 
er the  first  five  years  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Administration  the 
disruption  toward  which  it  was  tending  had  made  so  little  way, 
that  when,  in  1840,  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  threatened  with 
ruin  by  France  and  her  Egyptian  ally,  Lord  Palmerston,  with 
a  majority  of  only  two  or  uireo  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
having  a  bold  heart  and  a  firm,  steady  hand,  had  been  able  to 
gather  up  the  elements  of  the  great  alliance  of  1814,  and  to 
prevent  a  European  war  by  the  very  might,  and  power,  and 
swiftness  with  which  he  executed  his  policy;  but  at  the  end 
of  eleven  more  years,!  ^hen  his  career  at  the  Foreign  Office 

'  It  is  not  forgotten  that  during  a  large  portion  of  this  last  period  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  at  the  ForeEgn  Office,  but  lie  was  of  comse  mach  bound  by 
what  his  predecessors  had  been  doing  before  him,  and,  speaking  roughly,  it 
ma.;  be  said  that  from  the  spring  of  1S35  unm  the  close  of  1841,  our  foreign 
policy  hore  the  impress  of  Lord  Palmerston's  mind.     In  the  period  between 
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was  drawing  to  a  close,  his  energy  had  cleared  a  space  round 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  left  standing  alone. 

His  system  by  that  time  had  fdrly  discloBed  its  true  worth. 
Pursued  with  great  vigor  and  skill,  it  had  brought  results  cor- 
responding with  the  numerous  aims  of  its  author,  but  coi-re- 
sponding  also  with  his  avowed  disregard  of  a  general  guiding 

fn-indple.  Without  breaking  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  it 
lad  prodaced  a  long  seriea  of  diplomatic  enterprises,  pushed 
on  in  most  instances  to  a  successful  issue;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  had  ended  by  making  the  Foreign  Office  an  object  of 
distrust,  and  in  that  way  withdrawing  England  from  her  due 
place  in  the  composition  of  the  European  system ;  for  the  good 
old  safe  clew  of 'community  of  intei'ests'  being  visibly  discard- 
ed, no  Power,  however  closely  bound  to  us  by  the  nature  of 
things,  could  venture  to  rely  upon  our  friendship.  States 
whose  interests  in  great  European  questions  were  exactly  the 
same  as  onr  own,  States  which  had  always  looked  to  the  wel- 
i'are  and  strength  of  England  as  mfun  conditions  of  their  own 
safety,  found  no  more  favor  with  us  than  those  who  consumed 
much  of  their  revenue  in  preparing  implements  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Englishmen  and  the  sinking  of  English  ships.  They 
were  therefore  obliged  to  shape  their  policy  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  any  slight  matter  iu  which  the  Foreign  Office  might 
chance  to  be  interesting  itself  at  the  moment — nay,  even  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  questions  of  internal  goverament  (and 
this,  be  it  remembered,  was  an  apple  which  could  always  be 
thrown)  would  be  enough  to  make  England  repulse  them. 
From  this  cause,  perhaps,  more  than  from  any  other,  tliere  had 
sprung  npin  Germany  that  semblance  of  close  friendship  with 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  which  had  helped  to  allure  the 
Czar  into  dangerous  paths. 

From  the  Emperor  Nicholas  Lord  Palmerston  was  cut  off 
not  only  by  differences  arising  out  of  questions  on  which  the 
policy  of  Russia  and  of  England  might  naturally  clash,  but 
also  because  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  promoter  of  doctrines 
which  the  Court  of  St.Petei-sburg  was  accustomed  to  treat  as 
revolutionary.  Even  to  Austria,  although  we  were  elosehonnd 
to  her  by  common  interests,  although  there  was  no  one  nation- 
al interest  which  tended  to  divide  us  from  her,  he  had  in  this 
way  become  antagonistic.  He  had  too  much  lustiness  of  mind, 
too  much  simplicity  of  purpose  to  be  capable  of  living  on  terms 
of  close  intelligence  with  the  philosophical  statesmen  of  Ber- 
lin. To  the  accustomed  foreign  policy  of  French  statesmen — 
NoTember  1830,  and  the  .iiitumu  of  1834,  it  was  mncli  goTerned  bv  the  tbcn 
Prime  Miniiitci-,  Lord  Gr.ay. 
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in  other  words,  to  the  France  that  he  had  been  used  to  enconn- 
tei'  in  the  Foreign  Office — he  was  adverse  by  very  habit.  He 
spurned  the  whole  invention  of  the  French  Republic.  But  bis 
favorite  hatred  of  all  was  his  hatred  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.' 
In  short,  by  the  1st  of  December,  1851,  though  still  at  the  For- 
eign Office,  he  had  become  isolated  in  Europe.  But  fortune 
smiles  on  bold  men.  The  next  night  Prince  Louis  Bonoparto 
and  hia  fellow  venturers  destroyed  the  French  republic,  super- 
seded the  Bourbons,  and  suppressed  France.  Plainly  this 
Prince  and  Lord  Palmeretou  were  men  who  could  act  togeth- 
er— could  act  together  until  the  Piince  should  advise  himself 
to  deceive  the  English  Minister.  Not  longer;  not  an  hour  be- 
yond the  time  when  the  momentous  promise  which  was  made 
— if  I  mistake  not — before  the  events  of  December,  should  re- 
main unbroken. 

So,  when  the  Czar  began  to  encroach  upon  the  Sultan,  thei'c 
was  nothing  that  could  so  completely  meet  Lord  Palmerston's 
every  wish  as  an  alliance  between  the  two  Western  Powers, 
which  should  toss  France  headlong  into  the  English  pohcy  of 
.upholding  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and  the  price  of  this  was  a 
price  which — fur  from  grudging — he  would  actually  delight  to 
pay;  for,  desiring  to  nave  the  Governments  of  France  and 
England  actively  united  together  for  an  English  object,  desir- 
ing to  prevent  a  revival  of  the  French  republic,  and,  above  all, 
to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  he  was  only 
too  glad  to  be  able  to  strengthen  the  new  Emperor's  hold  upon 
France  by  exalting  his  pereonal  station,  and  giving  him  the 
support  of  a  close,  separate,  and  published  alliance  with  the 
Queen  of  England.  .  And,  in  regard  to  the  dislocation  which 
such  a  new  policy  might  work,  he  seems  not  to  have  set  so 
high  a  value  upon  the  existing  framework  of  the  European 
system  as  to  believe  that  its  destruction  would  be  a  portentous 
evil.  If  he  thought  it  an  evil  at  all,  he  thought  it  one  which 
a  strong  man  might  repair.  He  yet  lives,  and  now  this  very 
task  is  upon  him.  He  meets  it  without  suffering  himself  to  be 
distracted  by  the  remnant  of  any  old  illusion.  He  meets  it, 
too,  as  becomes  him,  without  shrinldng  or  fear,  A  resolute 
people  stand  round  him.  Dpon  the  issue  of  this,  his  last  and 
mightiest  labor,  his  fame,  he  well  knows,  will  have  to  rest. 

Lord  Palmeraton  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office 
during  so  many  years  of  his  life,  and  he  had  brought  to  bear 
upon  its  duties  an  activity  so  restless,  and  (upon  the  whole)  so 
much  steadfastness  of  purpose,  that  the  more  recent  foreign 

'  This  feeling  probably  drew  its  origin  from  the  business  of  the  '  Spaniali 
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policy  of  England,  whether  it  had  been  right  or  whether  it  had 
been  wrong,  was  in  him  almost  incarnate.  It  was  obvious 
therefore  that,  whilst  he  was  in  the  Cabinet,  he  would  always 
Le  resoi-ted  to  for  counsel  upon  foreign  affairs  by  any  of  his 
colleagues  who  were  not  divided  from  him  by  strong  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  by  political  antagonism,  or  by  personal  dislike. 
Agmn,  it  was  scarcely  wise  to  believG  that  the  relations  which 
had  subsisted  between  Lord  Palmei-ston  and  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic  would  be  closed  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  led  to  Lord  Palmerston's  dismissal  from  the  Secretaryship 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  On  the  conti'ary,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that 
communications  of  a  most  friendly  kind  would  continue  to  pass 
between  the  French  Emperor  and  an  English  Minister  who 
had  suffered  for  his  sake ;  and  the  very  same  manliness  of  dis- 
position which  would  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  any  thing 
like  an  underhand  intrigue  against  his  colleagues,  would  make 
him  refuse  to  stt  dumb  when,  in  words  brought  him  fresh  from 
the  Tuileries,  an  ambassador  came  to  talk  to  him  of  the  East- 
em  Qu^tion,  came  to  tell  him  that  the  new  Emperor  had  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  judgment,  wished  to  be  governed 
by  his  counsels,  and,  in  short,  would  dispose  of  poor  France  as 
the  English  minister  wished. 

Here,  then,  was  the  real  bridge  by  which  French  overtures 
of  the  more  secret  and  delicate  sort  would  come  from  over  the 
Channel.  Here  was  the  bridge  by  which  England's  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  all  such  overtures  would  go  back  to  France. 

Thus,  from  the  ascendency  of  bis  strong  nature,  from  his  vast 
experience,  and  from  his  command  of  the  motive-power  which 
he  could  bring  at  any  moment  from  Paris,  Lord  Palmerston, 
even  so  early  as  tho  spring  of  1863,  we^  the  most  puissant 
member  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet ;  and  when,  with  ail  these 
sources  of  strength,  he  began  to  draw  suppoit  from  a  people 
growing  every  day  more  and  more  warlike,  he  gmned  a  com- 
plete dominion.  If,  after  the  catastrophe  of  Sinope,  his  col- 
leagues had  persevered  in  their  attempt  to  I'csist  him,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  overthrow  them  with  ease  upon  the  meeting 
of  Parliament. 

Therefore,  in  the  transactions  which  brought  ou  the  wai-, 
Lord  Pahnei-ston  was  not  di-ifting.  He  was  joyfully  laying 
his  course.  Whither  he  meant  to  go,  thither  he  went ;  whith- 
er he  chose  that  others  should  tend,  thither  they  bent  their  re- 
luctant way.  If  some  Immortal  were  to  offer  the  sui-viving 
members  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government  the  privilege  of  re- 
tracing their  steps  with  all  the  light  of  experience,  every  out 
of  them  perhaps,  with  only  a  single  exception,  would  e '"' 
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the  official  papers  of  18S3  in  order  to  see  where  lie  conld  most 
wisely  diverge  from  the  course  which  the  Cabinet  took.  Lord 
Palmerston  ^^ould  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  he  had  done 
before,  lie  would  do  again. 

Loi'd  Paimeraton's  plan  of  masking  the  warlike  tendency  of 
HiBwnj-tif  the  Government  was  an  application  to  politics  of 
mooting  ihs  an  iogenious  contrivance  which  the  Parisians  used 
the  Govern-  to  employ  io  Bome  of  their  street  engagements  with 
"'^^  the  soldiery.    The  contrivance  was  called  'a  live 

'banieade.'  Abo'dy  of  the  insurgents  would  seize  the  mayor 
of  the  arrondissement  and  a  priest  (if  they  could  get  one),  and 
also  one  or  two  respectable  bankers  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  order.  These  prisonei-s,  each  forced  to  walk  arm- 
in-arm  between  able-bodied  combatants,  were  marched  in  front 
of  a  body  of  insurgents,  which  boldly  advanced  toward  a  spot 
where  a  battalion  of  infantry  might  be  drawn  up  in  close  col- 
umns of  companies,  biit  when  they  got  to  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, one  of  the  insurgents,  gifted  with  a  loud  voice,  would 
shout  out  to  the  troops :  'Soldiers!  respect  the  cause  of  order! 
'Don't  fire  on  Mr. Mayor!  Respect  property!  Don't  level 
'your  country's  muskets  at  one  who  is  a  man  and  a  brother, 
'  and  also  a  respectable  banker  1  Soldiers !  for  the  love  of  God 
'don't  imbrue  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  holy  priest!' 
Confused  by  this  appeal,  and  shrinking,  as  was  natural,  from 
the  duty  of  killing  peaceful  citizens,  the  battalion  would  hesi- 
tate, and  mean  time  the  column  of  the  insurgents,  covered  al- 
ways by  its  live  banieade,  would  rapidly  advance  and  ci'owd 
in  upon  the  battalion,  and  break  its  structure  and  ruin  it.  It 
was  thus  that  Lord  Palmei-ston  had  the  skill  to  protrude  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Mr:  Gladstone,  and  keep  them  standing  forward 
ia  the  van  of  a  Ministiy  which  was  brin^g  the  eountrj-  into 
war.  No  one  conld  assail  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  without 
striking  at  him  through  men  whose  conscientious  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  peace  was  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil. 

In  the  debates  which  took  place  upon  the  Address,  the 
Debaiea  upon  Speeches  of  the  unofficial  members  of  Parliament  in 
tbe  Addreaa.  jjotij  Houscs  dlscloscd  a  strange  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  negotiations  which 
bad  been  going  on  for  the  last  eight  months.  Confiding  in  the 
partiameot  peaceful  tendency  of  a  Government  headed  by  Lord 
Btiuinthe  Aberdeen,  and  having  Mr.Gladstone  for  one  of  its 
Setti'trndener'  foremost  members,  Mr.  Bright,  in  the  summer  of 
ofthoGovem-  1853, had  deprecated  all  discussion, and, under  his 
"'"'■  encouragement,  the  Government,  Oilier  some  hesi- 

tation, determined  to  withhold  the  production  of  the  papei's. 
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With  the  lights  which  he  then  had,  Mr.  Bright  was 
entitled  to  believe  that  the  course  he  took  was  the  ri^ 
and  the  intention  of  the  Government  was  not  only  honest,  but 
in  some  degree  self-saoriflcing,  for  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  disclosure  of  the  able  and  high-spirited  dispatches  of  Lord 
Clarendon  would  have  i-aised  the  Government  in  public  esteem. 
It  is  now  certain,  however,  that  the  disclosure  of  the  papers  in 
the  August  of  1S53  would  have  enabled  the  friends  of  peace 
to  take  up  a  strong  ground,  to  give  a  new  turn  to  opinion 
whilst  yet  there  was  time,  and  to  save  themselves  from  the 
utter  discomfiture  which  they  underwent  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  prorogation  and  the  meeting  of  Pai-liament. 

The  Cabmet  of  Lord-Aberdeen  was  not  famous  for  its  pow- 
er of  preventing  the  leakage  of  state  matters,  but  the  common 
indiscretion  by  which  simple  facts  are  noised  abroad  does  not 
suffice  to  diseloBe  the  genei'al  tenor  and  bearing  of  a  long  and 
intricate  negotiation.  Beside,  in  the  absence  of  means  of  an- 
thentie  knowledge,  there  were  circumstances  which  raised  pre- 
sumptions opposite  to  the  truth.  Of  course  the  chief  of  these 
was  the  retention  of  office  by  two  men  whose  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  peace  was  believed  to  be  passionately  strong ;  but 
it  chanced,  moreover,  that  publicity  had  been  given  to  a  hi^ly- 
spirited  and  able  dispatch,  the  production  of  the  French  For- 
eign Office ;  and,  since  there  had  transpired  no  proof  of  a  cor- 
responding energy  on  the  part  of  England,  it  was  wrongly  in- 
ferred that  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government  was  hanging  back. 
Accordingly,  Ministers  were  taunted  for  this  supposed  iault  by 
almost  all  the  speakers  in  either  house.  What  the  Govern- 
ment were  chargeable  with  was  an  undue  forwardness  in  caus- 
ing England  to  join  with  France  alone  in  theperfoimance  of  a 
duty  which  was  European  in  its  nature,  and  devolving  in  the 
first  instance  upon  Austria.  What  they  were  charged  with 
was  a  want  of  readiness  to  do  that  which  they  had  done. 
Therefore  every  one  who  spoke  agsunst  the  Ministry  was  com- 
mitting himself  to  opinions  which  (as  soon  as  their  real  course 
of  action  should  be  disclosed)  would  involve  him  in  an  approval 
of  their  policy. 

But  now  at  last,  and  within  a  day  or  two  from  the  concln- 
productionof  sion  of  the  debate  on  the  Address,  some  of  the  pa- 
thepipera.  pg^.g  relating  to  the  negotiations  of  1853  and  the 
preceding  years  were  laid  upon  the  table  of  both  Houses.  As 
soon  as  the  more  devoted  friends  of  peace  were  able  to  read 
these  documents,  and  in  some  degree  to  comprehend  their 
TiieireHMt.  scopo  and  bearing,  they  began  to  see  how  their 
cause  had  fared  under  the  official  guardianship  of 
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Loi-d  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  began  to  see  that 
for  near  eight  months  the  Government  had  been  following  a 
conrae  of  action  ivhich  was  gently  leading  toward  wai-.  They 
did  not,  however,  make  out  the  way  in  which  the  deflection 
began.  They  did  not  see  that  the  way  iu  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  lapsed  from  the  paths  of  peace  was  by  quitting  the 
common  ground  of  the  four  Powers  for  the  sake  of  a  closer 
union  with  one,  and  by  joining  with  the  French  Emperor  in 
making  a  perverse  use  of  the  fleets. 

Mr.  Cobden  fastened  upon  the  '  Vienna  Note,'  and,  with  his 
views,  he  was  light  in  drawing  attention  to  the  appai-ent  nar- 
i-ownesa  of  the  difference  upon  which  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  was  made  to  depend ;  but  he  surely  beti'ayed  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  actions  of  mankind  are 
governed  when  he  asked  that  a  eonntiy  now  glowing  with 
warlike  avdoi-  should  go  back  and  try  to  obtain  peace  by  re- 
suming a  form  of  woi-ds  which  its  Government  had  solemnly 
repudiated  four  months  before.  Of  course  this  eifort  failed ; 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Any  one  acquainted  witli  the  tenor 
of  the  negotiations,  and  with  enough  of  the  surrounding  facts 
to  make  the  papers  intelligible,  may- bo  able  to  judge  whether 
there  were  not  better  gi-ounds  than  thia  for  making  a  stand 
against  the  war.  The  evil  demanding  redrew  was  the  intru- 
sion of  the  Russian  forces  into  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  by  Parlia- 
ment upon  a  Govei-nment  which  had  led  theiv  country  to  the 
brink  of  war  should  have  been  made  to  depend  upon  this 
question : 

Was  it  practicable  for  England  to  obtain  the  deliverance  of 
Tiiaiuffltimi  the  Principalities  by  means  taken  in  common  with 
iHa^eni'rf  the  rest  ot  the  four  Powers,  and  without  i-esorting 
^'wha"*  *"  ^^^  expedient  of  a  separate  understanding  with 
le^  «stei     the  French  Emperor  ? 

It  may  be  that  to  .this  question  the  surviving  members  of 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Administration  can  establish  a  negative  an- 
swer, but  iu  order  to  do  this  they  will  have  to  make  use  of 
knowledge  not  hitherto  disclosed  to  Parliament. 

A  belief,  nay,  even  a  suspicion  that  there  was  danger  of  a 
sudden  alliance  between  the  French  Emperor  and  the  Czar 
v/oiild  gi'avely  alter  the  conditions  upon  which  Loi'd  Aber- 
deen's Cabinet  was  called  upon  to  fonn  its  judgment;  but^  so 
far  as  the  outer  world  knows,  no  fear  of  thia  kind  was  coercing 
the  Government.  Upon  the  papers  as  they  stand,  it  seems 
clear  that,  by  remaining  npon  tne  ground  occupied  by  the  four 
Powers,  England  would  have  obtained  the  deliverance  of  the 
Principalities  witliout  resorting  to  war. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


TuE  laBt  of  the  steps  whicli  brought  on  the  final  rupture  ba- 
tween  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  anomalous  transactions  which  the  annals  of  diplomacy 
have  recorded.  The  outrage  to  be  redressed  was  the  occupa- 
tion by  Eussia  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Of  all  the  States 
of  Europe,  except  Turkey  itself,  the  one  most  aggrieved  by 
this  occupation  was  Austria.    Now  Austria  ivas  one  of  the 

§reat  Powers  of  Europe.  She  was  essentially  a  military  State, 
he  was  the  mistress  of  a  vast  and  weli-appointed  army.  She 
was  the  neighbor  of  Russia.  Geographically,  she  was  so 
placed  that  (whatever  perils  she  might  bring  upon  her  other 
frontiera)  her  mere  order  to  her  officer  commanding  her  army 
of  observation  would  necessarily  force  the  Czar  to  withdraw 
his  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  Ti'ance  and  England,  though 
justly  offended  by  the  outr^e,  and  though  called  upon  lo 
their  character  as  two  of  the  great  Powers  to  concur  in  fit 
measure  for  suppressing  it,  were  far  fi'om  being  brought  into 
any  grievons  stress  by  the  occupation  of  the  far  distant  Prin- 
cipalities, and  moreover  the  evil,  such  as  it  was,  was  one  which 
they  could  uot  dispel  by  any  easy  or  simple  application  of 
force. 

It  was  in  this  condition  of  things  that  Austria  suddenly  con- 
Aiisirin  pro-  veyed  to  France,  and  through  France  to  England, 
poses  thBt  the  intimation  of  the  22nd  of  February.  In  con- 
^M^Bhouia  versatiiMi  with  Baron  da  Bourqueny,  Count  Buol 
Binnmon  tbe  gajj^ '  If  England  and  Fi-ance  will  fix  a  day  for  the 
thTpriM^-iii-  '  evacuation  of  the  Princapalities,  the  expiration  of 
^J^^ai^'Sa''  '  'which  shall  be  the  signal  for  hostilities,  the  Cabi- 
rwiiUotbiare-  'net  of  Vienna  will  support  the  summons."  The 
fuBoL  telegi-aph  conveyed  the  tenor  of  this  intimaUon  to 

London  on  the  same  day.  Naturally,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  Austria  would  join  in  a  summons  which  she  invited  other 
Powers  to  send,  and  to  this  hour  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  deliberately  intended  to 
ask  France  and  England  to  fix  a  day  for  going  to  war  without 
meaning  to  go  to  war  himself  at  the  same  time.    Lord  Claren- 
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don,  liowever,  asked  the  question.  Appiirently  he  was  not  an- 
swered in  terms  corresponding  with  his  question,  but  he  was 
again  toid  that  Austria  would  '  support'  the  summons.  Then 
all  at  once,  and  without  stipulating  for  the  concurrence  of  the 
Power  which  was  pressing  them  into  action,  the  Governments 
of  Fi-ance  and  England  prepared  the  instruments  which  were 
to  biing  them  into  a  state  of  war  with  Russia. 

Austria  at  this  period  had  plainly  resolved  to  go  to  war,  if 
the  Principalities  should  not  be  relinquished  by  the  Czar ;  but, 
imBortuiMof  before  she  could  take  the  tinalstep,it  was  necessary 
avoiding  haste,  foi-  j^qj.  iq  come  to  an  Understanding 'with  Prussia. 
This  she  succeeded  in  doing  within  twenty-four  days  from  the 
period  of  the  final  rupture  between  Russia  and  the  Western 
Powers ;  but  Fi-ance  and  England  could  not  bear  to  wait. 
The  French  Emperor,  rebuffed  by  the  Czar  in  his  endeavor  to 
appear  as  the  pacificator  of  Europe,  was  driven  to  the  opposite 
method  of  diverting  France  from  herself;  and  althouga  the 
crisis  was  one  in  which  a  little  delay,  and  a  little  calmness, 
would  havo  substituted  the  coercive  action  of  the  fourPowers 
for  an  adventurous  wai-  by  the  two,  he  once  more  goaded  our 
Ctovernment  on,  and  pressed  it  into  instant  action.  M.Drouyn 
Pressure  of  t6a  ^^  Lhuys  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  sending 
French  Em-  of  the  proposod  summons  was  a  business  which 
poiw.  'should  be  done  immediately,  and  that  the  two 

'  Governments  should  write  to  Count  Kesselrode  to  demand 
'  tho  immediate'  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops  from  the 
Principalities — 'the  whole  to  bo  concluded  by  a  given  time, 
'  say  the  end  of  March.''  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the 
Eagerneaaof  English  people  woro  pressing  their  Government  in 
tiiopeopieia  the  Same  direction.  Inflamed  with  a  longing  for 
^^"^'™^  naval  glory  in  the  Baltic,  they  had  become  tonnent- 
ed  with  a  fear  lest  their  Admiral  should  be  hindered  from  great 
achievements  for  want  of  the  mere  legal  formality  which  was 
to  constitute  a  state  of  war.  The  majority  of  the  Cabinet, 
though  numbering  on  their  side  several  of  the  foremost  states- 
Tbe  Govern-  ™^"  "^^  t^^  ^'^Jt  Were  collectively  too  weak  to  help 
nienb  loses  its  being  driven  by  the  French  Emperor,  too  weak  to 
■oiopiBBte.  -jjgjp  being  infected  by  the  warlike  eagerness  of  the 
people,  too  weak  to  resist  the  strong  man  who  was  amongst 
them  without  being  of  them.  It  is  likely  enough  that  states- 
men so  gifted  as  some  of  them  were  must  have  had  better 
grounds  for  tlieir  way  of  acting  than  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
closed; but,  to  one  who  only  judges  from  the  materials  com- 
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Tnunicated  to  Parliament,  it  seems  plain  that  at  tliis  time  they 
bad  lost  their  composure. 

By  the  summons  dispatched  on  the  part  of  Engiand  Lord 
'riie  Bummona  Clai'endoQ  infoi-med  Count  Nesselrode  that,  unless 
diepatoiiea  ny  the  Rnssian  Government  within  six  days  from  the 
England.  dehvery  of  the  summons  should  send  an  answer  en- 

gaging to  withdraw  all  its  troops  from  the  Principalities  by 
the  80th  of  April,  its  i-efusal  or  omissien  so  to  do  would  be  re- 
garded by  England  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Thia  summons 
was  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Austria,  and  what 
might  have  been  expected  was  that  the  Western  Powers,  in 
acceding  to  her  wish,  should  do  so  upon  the  understanding 
that  she  concuiTed  in  the  measure  which  she  herself  proposed, 
and  that  they  would  consult  her  as  to  the  day  on  which  it 
would  be  convenient  for  her  to  enter  into  a  state  of  war;  in 
other  words,  that  they  would  consult  her  as  to  the  day  on 
which  n  conUnued  refusal  to  quit  the  Pi-incipalitiee  should 
bring  the  Czar  into  a  state  of  war  with  Austria,  France,  and 
EugUnd.  Instead  of  taking  this  course,  Lord  Clarendon  for- 
warded the  summons  (cot  as  a  draught  or  prmect,but  as  a 
document  already  signed  and  complete)  to  the  Court  of  Vien- 
na, and  it  was  dispatched  by  a  messenger  who  (after  remaicing 
instmottoiiB  to  for  only  a  '  few  hours'  in  the  Austrian  capital)  was 
theinoBBenger.  to  cony  ou  the  summons  to  St.Petersbui'g.  Ihere- 
fore  Austria  was  made  aware  that,  whether  she  was  willing  to 
defend  her  own  interests  or  not,  England  was  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  defend  them  for  her ;  and,  instead  of  requiring  that 
Austria  should  take  pait  in  the  step  which  she  herself  had  ad- 
And  Id  Lord  I'ised,  Lord  "Westmorland  was  merely  instructed  to 
■weetmortand.  espvoss  a  hopc  that  the  summons '  would  meet  with 
niSatStefcl'  't^'o  approval'  of  tho  Austrian  Cabinet,  and  that 
PM-tin  the  their  opinion  of  it  would  be  made  known  by  Count 
wiS^ehad  Buol  to  the  Cabinet  of  St. Petersburg.  Such  a  step 
hQt^eas-  as  this  on  the  part  of  Arsitria  was  preposterously 
^'^  short  of  what  the  Westerji  Powei-s  would  have  had 

a  right  to  expect  from  her,  if  they  had  been  a  little  less  eager 
for  hostilities,  and  had  consulted  her  as  to  the  time  for  coming 
to  a  rupture. 

Of  course  the  impatience  of  France  and  England  was  ruin- 
ous to  the  principle  of  maintaining  concert  between  the  four 
Powers,  and  what  made  it  the  more  lamentable  was  that  it  did 
not  springfrora  any  sound  military  views.  It  is  true  that  the 
Western  Powers  were  sending  troops  to  the  Levant  and  fit^ 
ting  out  fleets  for  the  Baltic;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
state  of  their  preparations,  nor  in  the  position  of  the  respective 
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forces,  -which  could  justify  their  eagerness  to  accelerate  the  dec- 
laration of  war. 

It  chanced  that  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  the  En- 
TPho  counter-  glisli  messenger  at  Vicuna,  there  came  thither  from 
liimSrawh  ^^-  Petei-sburg  the  eonnter-propositiona  of  BliBsia. 
Vienna  at  tiia  Count  Buol  saw  the  importance  of  disposing  of  these 
tSe'liigMi'^  hefore  the  summonawent  on  to  St. Petersburg;  so, 
"™BiiB3r.  after  peranading  Lord  Westmorland  to  detain  the 
English  messenger,  he  instantly  assembled  the  Conference  of 
They  ore  re-  ^^^  ioav  Powers.  By  this  Oonfereucc  the  couuter- 
iec^byoie  propositions  of  Russia  were  unanimously  rejected,^ 
the  f^iw-  and  the  bearer  of  the  summons  carried  this  decision 
™'-  of  the  four  Powers  to  St.Petevsburg,  together  with 

a  dispatch  from  the  Austrian  Government  instructing  Count 
Esterliazy  to  support  the  summons,  and  throwing  upon  Russia 
the  responsibility  of  the  impending  wsr,^  The  dispatch,  how- 
ever', fell  short  of  announcing  that  the  refusal  to  quit  the  Prin- 
cipalities would  place  the  Czar  in  a  state  of  war  with  Austria 
as  well  as  with  the  Western  Powers.  Prussia  supported  the 
summons  in  language  corresponding  with  the  language  of  the 
Vienna  Cabinet.  Baron  ManteuffS's  dispatch  to  St.  Peters- 
Anatria  una  burg '  was  drawn  up  in  very  pressing  language.  It 
PiuMta'aup-  'urged  the  Russian  Goverament  to  consider  the 
im^ibHtwTih-  '  dangers  to  which  the  peace  of  the  world  would 
outtakii^piiit  tbe  exposed  by  a  refusal,  and  declared  that  the  re- 

'  "^P-  '  sponsibility  of  the  war  whioh  might  be  the  conae- 
'quence  of  that  refusal  would  rest  with  the  Eniperor.'^ 

The  summons  addressed  by  France  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
Tho  French  meut  was  in  the  same  terms  aa  the  summons  dis- 
Bimuuoua.  patchcd  by  Lord  Clarendon,  and  was  forwarded  at 
the  same  time. 

After  receiving  the  summons  of  the  two  Goveraments,  Count 
FranosBna  Nessclrodc  took  the  final  orders  ofhia  master;  and 
Bngiiind  then  informed  the  Consuls  of  France  and  England 

Hte^^irfwar*  that  the  Emperor  did  not  think  fit  to  send  any  an- 
nitu  Kuasiii.  g^er  to  their  Notes.  A  refusal  to  answer  was  one 
of  the  events  which  under  the  terms  of  the  announcement  con- 
tained in  the  summons  was  to  be  regarded  by  the  Western 
■Powers  as  a  declaration  of  war.  This  refusal  was  uttered  by 
Count  Nesselrode  on  the  19th  of  March,  1854.  The  peace  be- 
tween the  great  Powers  of  Europe  had  lasted  more  than  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  now  at  length  it  was  bi'oken. 

'  The  Conference  iinaiiiraoaslj  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  'proeoed 
'with  those  propositions.' — Protocol  of  Conference  of  March  6t!i.  'En.'itcrn 
'I'npcra,'  |iart  vii.,  p.  80.  '  Ibid.,  p.  CI.  '  Ibi<l,,  p.  72. 
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On  the  27th  of  March  a  message  from  the  Emperor  of  the 
Mcsaiiee  ftom  French  informed  bis  Senate  and  Legislative  Assem- 
^pemrw  tiie  ^^7  ^^'^^  *^®  '^^^  determination  of  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
oiiambers.  Petei'sbnrg  had  placed  France  and  Kussia  in  a  state 
of  war.  In  hia  speech  from  the  throne  at  tbe  opening  of  the 
seasioni  he  had  already  declared  that  war  was  upon  the  point 
of  commencing.  '  To  avoid  a  conflict,'  he  said, '  I  have  gone 
'as  far  as  honor  allowed.  'Europe  now  knows  that  if  France 
draws  the  sword, it  is  because.  slje;is  constrained  to  do  so. 
Europe  knows  that  France  has  .no.  idea  of  aggrandizement. 
She  only  wishes  to  resist  dangerous  encroachments.  The 
time  of  conquests  has  passed  away,  never  to  retura.  This 
policy  has  had  for  its  result  a  more  intimate  alliance  between 
England  and  France,'  It  is  cnrions  to  observe  that  only  a 
fewnours  after  the  time  when  England  became  inextricably 
engaged  with  him  in  a  joint  war  against  Russia,  and  in  the 
same  speech  in  which  he  announced  the  fact,  the  French  Em- 
peror acknowledged  the  v.ilue  and  the  practicability  of  the 
wholesome  policy  which  he  had  just  then  supei-seded  by  draw- 
ing the  Cabinet  of  London  into  a  separate  alliance  with  him- 
self; but  when  he  was  declaring,  in  words  already  quoted,  that 
'  Gei'many  had  recovered  her  political  independence,  that  Ans- 
'  tria  would  enter  into  the  allinnce,  and  that  the  Western  Pow- 
*  ers  would  go  to  Constantinople  along  with  Germany,'  he  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing  that  the  baneful  snmmons  which  was 
to  bring  France  and  England  into  a  separate  course  of  action, 
and  place  them  at  last  in  a  state  of  war,  had  been  signed  by 
the  English  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaire,  and  was  already  on 
the  way  to  St.  Petersburg." 

On  the  same  2Vth  of  March  a  message  from  the  Queen  an- 
Meaaogefriim  iioufced  to  Parliament  that  the  negotiations  with 
HieQueeu  to  Russia  Were  broken  off,  and  that  her  Majesty,  feel- 
Poiiiamcnt.  jj^g  bound  to  give  active  aid  to  the  Sultan,  relied 
upon  the  efforts  of  her  faithful  subjects  to  aid  her  in  protecting 
the  states  of  the  Sultan  against  the  encroachments  of  Russia. 
necittraHoaoe  On  the  following  day  the  English  declaration  of  war 
^'"■-  was  issued.    The  labor  of  putting  into  writing  the 

grounds  for  a  momentons  course  of  action  is  a  wholesome  dis- 
cipline for  statesmen ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  mankind  if,  afi 
a  time  when  the  question  were  really  in  suspense,  the  friends 
of  a  policy  leading  toward  war  were  obliged  to  come  out  of 
the  mist  of  oral  intercourse  and  private  notes,  and  to  put  their 

'  March  2nd. 

"  Tlio  meBsenger  had  reached  BErlin  on  the  dtiy  of  [lie  French  Emiteror's 
Speech  from  the  throne. 
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view  into  a  firm  piece  of  writing.  It  does  not  follow  that  such  a 
document  ought  necessarily  to  be  disclosed,  but  it  ought  to  ex- 
ist, and  ought  to  be  official.  In  the  Bummer  of  1853,  the  draft  of 
a  document  feirly  stating  the  grounds  of  that  singular  policy  of 
alliance  within  alliance,  which  was  shadowed  out  in  thelRoyal 
Speech  at  the  close  of  the  session,  would  have  been  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  the  members  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet,  and  would 
have  protected  them  against  that  sensation  of 'drifting,'  which 
was  afterward  describ^  by  the  Foreign  Secretaiy,  It  is  known 
that  when  the  English  declaration  announcing  the  rupture  with 
Russia  was  about  to  be  prepared,  it  was  found  less  easy  than 
might  be  supposed  to  assign  reasons  for  tbe  war.  The  neces- 
DUBcnUyof  sity  of  having  to  Btato  the  cause  of  the  ruptnre  in 
framing  it.  ^  solemu  and  precise  form  disclosed  the  vice  of  the 
policy  which  the  Government  was  following,  for  it  could  not 
be  concealed  that  the  grievance  which  was  inducing  France 
and  England  to  take  up  arras  was  one  of  a  European  kind, 
which  called  for  redress  at  the  hands  ofthefour  Powers  rather 
than  for  the  armed  championship  of  the  two. 

Of  course  the  difficulty  was  overcome.  "When  the  faith  of 
the  country  was  pledged,  and  fleets  and  armies  already  moving 
to  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  it  was  not  possible  that  war  would 
be  stayed  for  want  of  mere  words.  The  Queen  was  advised 
to  declare  that  by  the  regard  due  to  an  ally,  and  to  an  empire 
whose  integrity  and  independence  were  essential  to  the  peace 
of  Europe,  by  the  sympathies  of  her  people  for  the  cause  ofright 
against  injustice,  and  from  a  desire  to  save  Europe  from  the 
preponderance  of  a  Power  which  had  violated  the  faith  of 
treaties,  she  felt  called  upon  to  take  up  ai-ms,  in  concert  with 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  for  tbe  defense  of  the  Sultan. 

On  the  11th  of  April  the  Emperor  of  Russia  issued  his  dec- 
TheCziii^aeij.  laration  of  war.  He  declai'ed  that  the  summons  ad- 
w»''J^Si^*  dressed  to  him  by  France  and  England  took  from 
few.  Russia  all  possibility  of  yielding  with  honor,  and 

he  threw  the  responsibility  of  the  war  upon  the  Western  Pow- 
ers. It  was  for  Central  and  "Western  Europe  that  Diplomacy 
shaped  these  phrases ;  but  in  the  manifesto  addressed  to  his 
own  people  the  Czar  used  loftier  words.  'Russia,'  said  he, 
'fights  not  for  the  things  of  this  world;  but  for  the  Faith.'' 
'England  and  France  have  ranged  themselves  by  the  side  of 
'the  enemies  of  Christianity  against  Russia  fighting  for  the 
'orthodox  faith.  But  Russia  will  not  alter  her  divine  mission, 
'and  if  enemies  fall  upon  her  frontier,  we  are  ready  to  meet 
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'  them  with  tbe  firmness  whioli  ottr  ancestors  have  bequeathed 
'to  us.  Are  we  not  now  the  same  Russian  uation  of  whoso 
'deeds  of  valor  the  memorable  events  of  1812  bear  witness? 
'May  the  Almighty  assist  us  to  prove  this  by  deeds!  And 
'  in  this  trust,  taking  up  arras  for  our  persecuted  brethren  pro- 
'  feasing  the  Christian  laith,  we  will  escldm  mth  the  whole  of 
'  Russia  with  one  heart,  "  O  Lord  our  Savior,  whom  have  wo 
' "  to  fear."    "  May  God  arise  and  his  enemies  be  dispersed  1"  " 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  delivery  of  the  message  which 
TiioCsifain-  placed  Russia  in  a  state  of  war  with  France  and 
k^'™™^"'^'  England,  Prince  Gortschatoff  passed  the  Lower 
"isncoa.  Danube  at  three  points,  and,  eoteiing  into  the  deso- 
late region  of  the  Dobrndja,  began  the  invasion  of  Turkey.^ 

JTearly  at  the  same  time,  France  and  England  entered  into 
Treaty  be-  *  treaty  with  the  Sultan,  by  which  they  engaged 
t>"^«iosiii-  to  defend  Turkey  with  their  arms  nntil  the  conclu- 
weatemPoff-  sion  of  a  peacc  guaranteeing  tho  independence  of 
™-  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  lights  of  the  Sultan, 

and  upon  the  close  of  the  war  to  withdraw  all  their  forces 
from  the  Ottoman  territory.  The  Sultan,  on  his  part,  under- 
took to  make  no  separate  peace  or  ai-mistice  with  Russia.^ 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1854,  there  was  signed  that  treaty  of 
Treaty  be-  alliance  between  France  and  England  which  many 
moan  iTsnoB  men  had  suffered  themselves  to  look  upon  as  a  se- 
and  KDgULnd.  ^.^^j^y  f^^.  ^{,g  ^^^^^  ^f  EuE'ope.  Thfl  high  contract- 
ing parties  engaged  to  do  what  lay  in  their  power  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  peace  which  should  secure  Europe  against 
the  return  of  the  existing  ti'oables,  and,  in  order  to  set  free 
the  Sultan's  dominioia,  they  promised  to  use  all  the  land  and 
sea  forces  required  for  the  purpose.  They  engaged  to  receive 
no  overture  tending  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  to  enter 
into  no  engagement  with  the  Russian  Couit  -without  having 
deliberated  in  common.  They  renounced  all  aim  at  separate 
advantE^es,  and  tbey  declared  their  readiness  to  receive  into 
their  alliance  any  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe. 

This  great  alHance  did  not  carry  with  it  so  resistless  a  weight 
as  to  be  able  to  execute  justice  by  its  own  sheer  force,  and 
without  the  shedding  of  blood ;  biat  it  was  a  mighty  engine 
of  war. 

'  2l3t  Febrnaiy. 

"  2tth  March.  By  tlitis  passing  that  pai-t  of  the  river  wliich  incloses  tho 
Dobrtidja,  n  General  tloes  not  effect  much.  Ho  mnst  cross  it  at  and  above 
Rnssova  beforo  lio  can  he  said,  in  tho  military  senso,  to  have  'broken  through 
'  tho  line  of  the  Danuho.'  '  10th  of  March. 
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The  train  of  causes  wiiichlii  ought  oathowarhas  now  been 
Eompituia-  folIowcd  dowii  to  the  eud  Great  araiies  kept  on 
^''"-  foot,  and  empiresi  goiemed  by  princes  without  the 

couneel  of  statesmen,  were  spoken  of  in  the  outset  as  standing 
siandine  elements  of  dangei  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  their 
oaiises  of  dia-  bearing  upon  the  disputes  of  imtions  has  been  seen 
turbance.  j^  g^y  ^j,g  phases  of  a  stnfe  which  began  in  a  quar- 
rel for  a  key  and  a  trinket,  and  ended  by  embroiling  Europe, 
Upon  the  destinies  of  Russia  the  eifect  of  this  system  of  mere 
]S£fedtofper.  personal  government  has  been  seen  at  every  step. 
meSS'tia"  From  head  to  foot  a  vast  cmpii's  wasniade  to  throb 
cair.  with  the  passions  which  rent  the  bosom  of  the  one 

man  Kicholaa.  If  for  a  few  months  he  harbored  ambition,  tho 
resources  of  the  State  were  squandered  in  making  ready  for 
war.  If  his  spirit  flagged,  the  ambition  of  the  State  fell  lame, 
and  preparations  ceased.  If  he  labored  under  a  fit  of  piety, 
ov  rather  of  ecclesiastical  zeal.  Ail  the  Knssias  were  on  the 
verge  of  a  crusade.  He  chafed  with  rage  at  the  thonght  of 
being  foiled  in  diplomatic  strife  by  the  second  Canning,  and 
instantly,  without  hearing  counsel  from  any  living  man,  ho 
carded  his  docile  battalions  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  kindled 
a  bloody  war. 

Nor  was  the  personal  government  of  tho  Emperor  Francis 
EytheBmpe-  Joseph  without  its  share  of  mischief;  for  it  seems 
ror  of  Austria,  clear  that  this  was  the  evil  course  by  which  Aas- 
tria  was  brought  into  measures  offensive  to  the  Sultan,  but  full 
of  danger  to  herself.  More  than  once,  in  the  antnmn  of  1862, 
Nicholas  and  Francis  Joseph  came  together ;  and  at  these  ill- 
omened  meetings  the  youthful  Kaiser,  bending,  it  would  seem, 
under  a  weight  of  gratitude,  overwhelmed  by  tho  personal 
ascendency  of  the  Czar,  and  touched,  as  he  well  might  be,  by 
the  affection  which  Nicholas  had  conceived  for  him,  was  led, 
perhaps,  to  use  language  which  never  would  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  a  cabinet  of  Austrian  statesmen ;  and,  although  it  is 
understood  that  he  abstained  from  actual  promises,  it  is  hard 
to  avoid  believing  that  the  general  tenor  of  the  young  Empe- 
ror's conversations  with  Nicholas  nanst  have  been  the  chief 
cause  which  Jed  tho  Czar  to  imagine  that  he  could  enter  upon 
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a  policy  highly  dangerous  to  Austria,  and  yet  safely  count 
n2>ori  her  assent.  The  Czar  nevei'  could  have  hoped  that  Aus- 
trian counciloi-s  of  state  would  have  willingly  stood  stiil  and 
endured  his  seizare  of  the  countiy  of  the  Lower  Danube  from 
Orsova  down  to  the  Eusine ;  bat  he  underatood  that  Francis 
Joseph  governed  Austria,  and  he  imagined  that  he  could  gov- 
ern Francis  Joseph  as  though  he  were  bis  own  child.  '  He 
'could  reckon,'  he  said,  'upon  Austria.'^ 

Even  in  Prussia  the  policy  of  the  State  seemed  to  be  always 
KrtbBKing  upon  the  point  ofbeing  shaken  by  the  fears  of  the 
rfPrnasio.  King ;  and,  although  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
she  was  guilty  of  no  defection,^  it  is  cei-tain  that  the  anticipa- 
tion of  finding  weakness  in  this  quarter  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  led  the  Czav  into  danger. 

In  France,  after  the  events  of  the  2iid  of  December,  the  sys- 
By  tiie  French  tem  of  personal  government  so  firmly  obtained  that 
Emperor.  the  nari'ator,  dispensed  from  the  labor  of  inquiring 
what  interests  she  had  in  the  question-  of  peace  and  war,  and 
what  were  the  thoughts  of  her  orators,  her  statesmen,  and  her 
once  illustrious  writers,  was  content  to  see  what  scheme  of  ac- 
tion would  best  conduce  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  a  small 
knot  of  men  then  hanging  together  in  Paris;  and  when  it  ap- 
peared that,  upon  the  whole,  these  persons  would  gain  in  saie- 
ty  and  comfort  from  the  disturbance  of  Europe,  and  fi-om  a 
close  understanding  with  England,  the  subsequent  progi-ess  of 
the  stoiy  was  singularly  unembarrassed  by  any  question  about 
what  might  be  the  policy  demanded  by  the  interests  or  the 
sentiments  of  France,  Therefore,  the  bearing  of  person^  gov- 
ei-nment  upon  the  m^ntenance  of  peace  was  better  illustrated 
by  the  French  Government  than  Dy  the  Emperor  Hicholas ; 
for  in  the  Czar,  after  all,  a  v£^t  people  was  incai'nate.  His 
ambition,  his  piety,  his  anger  were,  in  a  sense,  the  passions  of 
the  devoted  millions  of  men  of  whom  he  was,  indeed,  the  true 
chief.  The  French  Emperor,  on  the  contraiy,  when  he  chose 
to  carry  France  into  a  war  against  Russia,  was  in  no  respect 
the  champion  of  a  national  policy,  nor  of  a  national  sentiment, 
and  he  therefore  gave  a  vivid  example  of  the  way  in  which 
sheer  personal  government  comes  to  bear  upon  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Perhaps,  if  a  man  were  to  undertake  to  distribute  the  blame 
of  the  war,  the  first  Power  he  would  arraign  might  be  Russia. 

'  MemorntHltira  by  the  Emperoi'  of  Hassia,  delivered  to  the  English.  Gov- 

'  It  was  more  than  three  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  ivar  that  Pras- 
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shMowMoii  Her  ambition,  her  piety,  and  her  Church  zeal  were 
toiD^ng^mit  ancient  causes  of  strife,  which  were  kindled  into  a 
thsWar.  dangerous  activity  hy  the  question  of  the  Sanctua- 

ries, and  by  events  which  seemed  for  a  moment  to  show  that 
the  time  for  her  favorite  enterprise  against  Constantinople 
might  now  at  last  he  coming.  Until  the  month  of  March, 
1863,  these  causes  were  brought  to  bear  directly  agsuDSt  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  luid  even  after  that  thne  they  were,  in 
one  sense,  the  parents  of  sti-ife,  because,  though  they  ceased 
to  have  a  direct  action  upon  events,  they  had  set  other  forces 
in  motion.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  fcelieve  that,  after  the 
middle  of  Maroh,1853,  Russia  was  acting  in  furtherance  of  any 
scheme  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  for  it  is  plain  that,  by 
that  time,  the  Czar's  vague  ambition  had  dwindled  down  into 
a  mere  wish  to  wring  from  the  Porte  a  protectorate  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Turkey.  He  bad  gathered  Iiis  troops  upon 
the  Turkish  frontier,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  use 
their  presence  there  as  a  means  of  extorting  an  engagement 
which  would  soothe  the  pride  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and 
tighten  the  rein  by  which  he  was  always  seeking  to  mako  the 
Turks  feel  his  power.  The  vain  concealments  and  misrepre- 
sentations by  which  this  effort  of  violent  diplomacy  was  ac- 
companied were  hardly  worthy  to  be  ranked  as  acts  of  state- 
craft, and'were  rather  the  discord  produced  by  the  clashing 
impulses  of  a  mind  in  conflict  with  itself. 

Originally  the  Czar  had  no  thought  of  going  to  war  for  tho 
sake  of  obtaining  this  engf^ement,  and  least  of  all  had  he  any 
thought  of  going  to  war  with  England.  At  first  he  thought 
to  obtain  it  by  sm-prise;  and,  when  that  attempt  failed,  he  still 
hoped  to  obtain  it  by  resolute  pressure,  because  he  reckoned 
that,  if  the  great  Powers  would  compare  the  slenderness  of  the 
required  concession  with  the  evils  of  a  gi-eat  war,  there  could 
be  no  question  how  they  would  choose. 

As  soon  as  the  diplomatic  strife  at  Constantinople  began  to 
work,  the  Czar  got  heated  by  it ;  and  when,  at  length,  he  found 
himself  not  only  contending  for  his  Church,  but  contending, 
too,  with  his  ancient  enemy,  he  so  often  lost  all  self-command, 
that  what  he  did  in  his  politic  intervals  was  never  enough  to 
undo  the  evil  which  he  wrought  in  his  fits  of  pious  zeal  and 
of  rage.  And  when,  with  a, cruel  gi-ace,  and  before  the  eyes 
of  allEurope,  Lord  Stratford  disposed  of  Prince  MentschikoS; 
it  must  be  owned  that  it  was  hard  for  a  proud  man  in  the 
place  of  the  Czar  to  have  to  stand  still  and  submit.  There- 
fore, without  taking  counsel  of  any  man,  he  resolved  to  occupy 
the  Piiucipalities ;  but  he  liad  no  belief  that  even  that  grave 
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step  would  involve  liitn  in  war,  for  his  dangerous  faith  in  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  in  the  power  of  the  English  Peace  Party,  was 
in  full  force,  and  grew  to  a  joyful  and  ruinous  certainty  when 
lie  learned  that  the  Queen's  Prime  Minister  had  insisted  upon 
revoking  the  grave  words  which  had  been  uttered  to  Baron 
Brunnow  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  illusory  faith  in  the 
peaeefulness  of  England  long  continued  to  be  his  guide ;  and, 
fromtimeto  time,fle  was  confinned  in  his  choice  of  the  wrong 
path  by  the  bearing  of  the  persons  who  represented  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg ;  for,  al- 
though in  Paris,  in  London,  in  Vienna,  in  Berlin,  and  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  four  great  Powers  seemed  strictly  united  in 
their  desire  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  Czar,  this 
wholesome  concord  was  so  masted  at  St.Petersburg  by  the 
demeanor  of  Count  Mensdoi-f,  Colonel  Rochow,  and  M.  Castel- 
bajae,  that  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  though  uttering  the  known 
opinion  of  the  other  three  Powers  as  well  as  of  bis  own  Gov- 
ei-nment,  was  left  to  stand  alone. 

After  his  acceptance  of  theViennaNote,  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas enjoyed  for  a  few  days  the  bliss  of  seeing  all  Europe  united 
with  bim  against  the  Tm'ks,  and  he  believed  perhaps  that 
Heaven  was  favoring  him  once  more,  and  that  now  at  last 
'  Canning'  was  vanquished ;  but  m  a  little  while  the  happy 
dream  ceased,  and  lie  had  the  torment  of  hearing  the  four 
Powers  confess  that,  if  for  a  moment  they  had  differed  from 
Lord  Stratford,  it  was  because  of  their  erring  nature.  Then, 
fired  by  the  Turkish  declaration  of  war,  and  stung  to  fury  by 
the  hostile  use  of  the  Western  fleets  wbicli  the  French  Em- 
peror liad  forced  upon  the  Eughsh  Government,  the  Czar  gave 
the  fatal  ordei-s  which  brought  about  the  disaster  of  Sinopo. 
After  his  iii-st  exultation  over  the  sinking  of  the  ships  and  tho 
slaughter,  he  apparently  saw  his  error,  and  was  become  so 
moderate  as  to  receive  in  a  right  spirit  tho  announcement  of 
tho  first  decision  that  had  been  taken  by  tho  English  Cabinet 
when  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  reached  it.  But  only  a  few 
days  later  he  had  to  heai-  of  the  grave  and  hostile  change  of 
view  which  had  been  forced  upon  Lord  Aberdeen's  Govern- 
ment by  the  French  Emperor,  and  to  learn  that,  by  resolving 
to  drive  the  Russian  fiag  from  the  Euxine,  the  maritime  Pow- 
era  had  brought  their  relations,  with  his  empire  to  a  state 
barely  short  of  war.  After  this  i-upture  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  him  to  extricate  himself  decorously,  unless  by  exert- 
ing some  skill  and  a  steady  command  of  temper.  He  was  un- 
equal to  the  trial ;  and,  ailhough  in  politic  and  worldly  mo- 
ments iie  must  have  been  almost  hopeless  of  a  good  result,  he 
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could  not  bear  to  let  go  Lis  hold  of  the  occupied  provinces  un- 
der tlie  compulsioa  of  a  public  threat  laid  upon  bini  by  En- 
gland and  France, 

With  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish  (government  little  fault  is 
shira  which  ***  ^^  found.  It  13  true  that  in  the  early  stage  of 
Tiuieyiuuiin  the  dispute  about  the  Sanctuaiies  the  violence  of 
ciBBiHgii.  theFrenohaodtheRussian  Governments  tormented 
the  Porte  into  contradictory  engagements,  and  that  the  anger 
kindled  by  these  clashing  promises  was  one  of  the  provocatives 
of  the  war;  but  from  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  the  Bethlehem 
key  and  the  replacement  of  the  star,  the  Turkish  Government 
was  almost  always  moderate  and  politic.  And,  after  the  sec- 
ond week  of  March,  1853,  it  was  firm,  for  the  panic  struck  by 
Prince  Mentschikoff  in  the  early  days  of  his  mission  was  allay- 
ed by  the  prudent  boldness  of  Colonel  Rose,  and  the  Czar,  with 
all  his  hovering  forces,  was  never  able  to  create  a  second 
alarm. 

It  hag  been  seen  that  by  their  tenacity  of  all  those  sovereign 
rights  which  were  of  real  worth,  by  the  -wisdom  with  which 
they  yielded  wherever  they  could  yield  with  honor  and  safety, 
by  theii:  invincible  courtesy  and  deference  towai'd  their  mighty 
assailant,  and  at  last  and  above  all  by  their  warlike  ardor  and 
their  prowess  in  the  field,  the  Turks  h.id  become  an  example 
to  Christendom,  and  had  won  the  heart  of  England.  And  al- 
though it  has  been  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  more  gen- 
tle of  these  Turkish  virtues  were  contrived  and  enforced  by 
the  EngUsh  Ambassador,  still  no  one  can  fairly  refuse  to  the 
Ottoman  people  the  merit  of  appreciating  and  enduring  this 
painful  discipune. 

Besides,  there  was  a  period  when  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  immediate  views  of  the  Turkish  Govoniment  and  of  the 
English  Ambassador  were  not  exactly  the  same ;  for,  as  soon 
as  the  Turkish  statesmen  became  aware  that  their  appeal  to 
the  people  had  kindled  a  spirit  which  was  forcing  them  into 
war,  it  of  coui-ae  became  their  duty  to  endeavor  to  embroil  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe,  and  they  labored  in  this  direction 
with  much  sagacity  and  skill.  Tlicy  saw  that  if  they  could 
coutiive  to  bring,  up  the  Admirals  from  Besika  Bay,  the  West- 
ern Powers  would  soon  get  decoyed  into  war  by.  their  own 
fleets,  and,  in  order  to  tliis,  we  saw  Reshid  Pasha  striving 
to  affect  the  lofty  mind  pf  Lord  Stratford  by  shadowing  out 
the  ruin  of  the  Ottoman  dommion ;  then  mounting  his  horse, 
going  off  to  the  French  Ambassador,  and  so  changing  the  ele- 
vation of  his  soul,  whUst  he  i-ode  from  one  Embassy  to  the 
other,  that  in  the  presence  of  M.  do  la  Cour  he  no  longer  spoke 
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of  a  falling  empii-e,  but  pictnred  to  bim  a  crowd  of  Frenchmen 
of  all  rankB  cruelly  massacred  on  account  of  their  well-known 
ChristiaEity  by  a  host  of  fanatical  Moslems.  And,  although 
the  serenity  of  Lord  Stratford  defeated  the  sagacioua  Turk 
for  the  time,  and  disappointed  bim  in  hia  endeavor  to  bring  up 
more  than  a  couple  of  vessels  from  each  fleet,  still,  in  the  end, 
the  Turkish  statesmanship  prevailed,  for  M.  de  la  Cour,  dis- 
turbed by  the  bloody  prospect  held  out  to  him,  communicated 
his  exdtement  to  the  French  Emperor,  and  the  French  Empe- 
ror, as  we  have  seen,  then  put  so  hard  a  pressure  upon  Lord 
Aberdeen  as  to  constr^n  him  to  join  in  breaking  through  the 
treaty  of  1841 ;  and,  since  this  resolve  led  straight  into  the  se- 
ries of  naval  movements  which  followed,  and  so  on  to  the  out- 
break of  war,  the  members  of  the  Sultan's  Cabinet  bad  some 
right  to  believe  that,  even  without  the  counsels  of  the  great 
Ambassador,  they  knew  bow  to  govern  events. 

In  so  far  as  the  origin  of  the  war  was  connected  with  Count 
shnre  wbiiA  Leinlngeu's  mission,  Austria  is  answerable ;  and  al- 
AuatriahuL  thoHgh  it  must  needs  be  true  (for  so  she  firmly  de- 
clares') that  the  Czar's  reiterated  account  of  his  close  under- 
standing with  her  in  regard  to  Montenegro  was  purely  fabu- 
lous, she  still  remains  open  to  the  gi-ave  charge  of  having  sent 
Count  Leiningen  to  Constantinople  armed  with  a  long  string 
of  qirestionable  claims,  yet  debarred  by  his  orders  from  all  ne- 
gotiation, and  instructed  to  receive  no  answer  from  the  Turk- 
ish Government  except  an  answer  of  simple  consent  or  simple 
i-efiiaal.  This  oifensive  method  of  pressing  upon  an  independ- 
ent Sovereign  was  constantly  referred  to  hy  the  Czar  as  justi- 
fi'ing  and  almost  compelling  his  determination  to  deal  'with  the 
Sultan  in  a  high-handed  fashion,  and  in  tbis  way  (even  upon 
the  supposition  of  there  being  no  pernicious  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  Emperors)  Count  Lei ningen's  mission  had  an 
ill  effect  upon  the  mantenanee  of  peace. 

Again,  Austria  must  bear  the  blame  of  employing  servants 
who,  notwithstanding  the  firm  and  right  part  which  she  took 
in  the  negotiations,  were  always  causing  her  to  appear  before 
Europe  as  a  Power  subservient  to  the  Czar ;  and  especijiUy 

'  1  hava  n  statement  to  this  effect.  To  those  who  have  not  beea  called 
upon  to  test  the  relative  worth  of  etatements  coming  from  difTcront  parts  of 
Euvope,  it  may  seem  that  I  am  faeile  in  accepting  this  one ;  and  the  more 
so  when  I  acknowledge,  as  I  do,  that  anrronnding  facts  give  an  appearnnco 
of  probability  to  the  opposite  asEertiion,  The'  truth  is  that, like  our  own  conn, 
trymen,  the  public  men  of  Austria  are  much  accustomed  to  subovdinaio  theil 
zwd  for  the  public  sBrvieo  to  their  self-respect.  To  undertake  to  disbelieve 
a  statesman  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  is  the  same  thing  as  to  undcnako  to  di» 
believe  an  English  gontleiuan. 
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she  onglit  to  suffer  in  public  repute  for  the  baneful  effect  pro- 
duced at  St.  Peterabnrg  by  Count  MeosdorFs  sbameful  pres- 
ence at  the  tbantsgivinga  which  the  Czar  and  bis  people  of- 
fered up  to  the  Almighty  for  the  sinking  of  the  ships  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  Turks  at  Sinope, 

There  is  also  a  fault  of  oniiseion  for  which  it  would  seem 
that  Austria  is  chargeable.  The  interests  of  Austria  and  En- 
gland, both  present  and  remote,  were  so  strictly  the  same,  that 
tor  the  welfare  of  both  States  there  ought  to  have  been  going 
on  between  them  a  constant  interchange  of  friendly  counsels, 
Onr  statesmen  ai-e  accustomed  to  proffer  advice  without  stint 
to  foreign  States,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  their  frankness  is 
not  much  reciprocated  by  words  of  friendly  counsel  frotn 
abroad.  Yet  there  are  times  when  such  counsels  might  be 
wholesome.  It  would  surely  bavebeen  well  if  Austria  bad 
advised  the  English  Goveniment  not  to  quit  tbe  safe,  honest 
ground  held  by  the  four  Powers  for  the  sake  of  an  adventure 
with  the  new  Bonaparte.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  such  warn- 
ings from  Vienna ;  and  indeed  it  would  seem  that  Austria,  tor- 
mented by  the  presence  of  tbe  Russian  forces  on  her  soathem 
•  frontier,  was  more  prone  to  encourage  than  to  restrain  the  im- 
prudence of  her  old  ally. 

These  were  the  faults  with  which  Austria  may  fairly  be 
inouierre-  charged.  In  other  si^pects  she  was  not  forgetful 
^^tt^edhor  '^^  ^^^^  ^°^Y  toward  herself  and  toward  Europe ; 
duty-  and  it  has  been  seen  that  from  the  day  when  tbe 

Czar  ci-ossed  the  Pruth  down  to  the  time  when  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  hold,  Austiia  persisted  in  taking  the  same 
view  of  the  dispute  as  was  taken  by  the  Western  Powers,  and 
was  never  at  all  backward  in  her  measures  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  Principalities. 

In  the  nature  and  temperament  of  the  King  of  Prussia  there 
Share  which  was  SO  much  of  Weakness  that  his  Imperial  brother- 
miaingK™  in-law  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  of 
War.  i-uthleM  disdain;  and  it  seems  that  this  habit  of 

looking  down  upon  the  King  caused  the  Czar  to  shape  his  pol- 
icy simply  as  though  Prussia  were  null.  When  he  found  bis 
Royal  brother-in-law  engaged  against  him  in  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance,  he  perhaps  underetood  the  error  which  he 
had  committed  in  assuming  that  the  policy  of  an  enlightened 
and  a  high-spirited  nation  would  be  steadOy  subservient  to  the 
weakness  of  its  Sovereign ;  but,  until  he  was  thus  nndeceived, 
or,  at  all  events,  until  the  failure  of  Baron  Budberg's  mission  in 
the  beginning  of  1 854,  he  seems  to  have  closed  his  eyes  to  all 
the  long  series  of  public  acts  in  which  Prussia  had  engaged^ 
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and  to  have  cheated  hunself  mto  the  behef  that  she  ivonld  nev- 
er take  up  snch  a  ground  as  might  enable  Austiia  to  act  freely 
on  her  southern  frontier,  and  bo  drive  him  ont  of  the' Principal- 
ities. And,  although  nntU  after  the  outbi-eak  of  the  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Westera  Powers  Pri^sia  did  not  at  all 
hang  back,'  it  ia  nevertheless  true  that  the  Czar's  policy  was 
shaped  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  King's  weak  nature.  There- 
fore the  temperament  and  mental  quality  of  the  Praseian  mon- 
arch must  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  tlie  war. 

Prussia  also,  in  the  same  degree  as  Austria,  must  bear  tho 
kind  of  repute  that  was  entailed  upon  her  by  the  conduct  of 
her  representative ;  and  the  name  of  Colonel  Rochow  and  his 
thanksgiving  for  the  slaughter  of  Sinopo  will  long  be  remem- 
bered against  her. 

Another  fault  attributable  to  Prussia  was  her  invincible  love 
of  metaphysical,  or  rathei-  mere  verbal  reGnementa.  When 
this  form  of  human  eiTor  ia  brought  into  politics  it  chills  all 
human  sympathies,  and  tends  to  bring  a  country  into  contempt 
hy  giving  to  its  policy  the  bitter  taste  of  a  theory  or  a  doc- 
trine, and  so  causing  it  to  be  misunderstood.  An  instance  of 
this  vice  was  given  by  the  First  Minister  of  the  Prussian 
Crawn  in  a- speech  of  great  moment  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Lower  Chamber  on  the  18th  of  March,  1854,  After  an  abun- 
dance of  phrases  of  a  paciflo  tendency,  Baron  Maiiteuffel  said 
that  Prussia  was  resolved '  faithfully  to  aid  any  member  of  the 
'Confederation  who  from  his  geographical  position  might  feel 
'  himself  called  upon  sooner  than  Prussia  to  draw  the  sword  in 
'  defense  of  German  interests.'  Wow  this,  to  the  ear  of  any 
diplomatist,  foreshadowed — or  rather  announced — an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Austria  against  the  Czar  for  the 
d  eiivery  of  the  Principalities ;  and  accordingly  the  alliance  so 
announced  was  actually  contracted  by  i'russia  some  four  weeks 
afterward.  But,  in  the  minds  of  the  common  public,  a  disclo- 
sure couched  in  this  diplomatic  phraseology  was  smothered  un- 
der the  intolei-able  weight  of  the  pacific  verbi^e  which  had 
■gone  before;  and  the  result  was,  that  a  speech  wluch  an- 
nounced a  measure  of  offense  and  hostility  to  Kusaia  was  look- 
ed upon  as  the  disclosure  of  a  halting,  timid,  and  worthless 
policy. 

But,  except  upon  the  grounds  here  stated,  there  was  no 
inotbBvrs-  grave  fault  to  hud  with  thepolicy  of  Prussia  down 
mEcilrgaSec  ^o  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  Czar  and 
duty.  the  Western  Powers.     Distant  as   she  was  from 

'  T]ie  Btnto  of  war  began  on  the  1 9tli  of  March.  I'russia  first  began  to 
hang  hnck  abont  tho  2l3t  of  July.     Seo  mtte. 
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the  scene  of  the  Czar's  eiiei'oachnient,  she  was  nevci'thelesa 
compelled,  as  she  valued  her  hold  upon  the  good  will  of  Ger- 
many, to  be  steadfast  in  hindering  Russia  from  establishing 
herself  in  provinces  which  would  give  her  the  full  control  of 
the  Lower  Danube ;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the  final  rupture, 
she  always  so  aeeommodated  her  policy  to  the  views  of  the 
Western  Powers  as  to  be  able  to  remain  in  firna  accord  with 
them,  both  as  to  the  adjudication  of  the  dispute  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  and  as  to  the  principles  which  should  guide 
the  belligerents  in  the  event  of  their  being  forced  into  a  war 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Ofcourse  the  Czar's  rehnquishment  of  the  Principalities  took 
away  from  Prussia,  as  well  as  from  Austria,  her  ground  of 
complEunt  against  the  Czar,  and  with  it  ber  motive  for  action. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  determining  to  quit  the  main  land  of  Eu- 
rope and  make  a  descent  upon  a  remote  maritime  province  of 
Russia,  the  W^tern,  Powers  deprived  themselves  of  all  right 
to  expect  that  Austria  and  Prussia  would  favor  a  scheme  of 
invasion  which  they  did  not  and  could  not  approve.  Down 
to  the  time  when  the  Czar  determined  to  repass  the  Pruth, 
the  policy  followed  by  Prussia,  as  well  as  by  Austria,  was 
sound  and  loyal  towara  Europe. 

The  German  Confederation  was  brought  into  the  same  views 
Asaidniflothe  "■^  Austria  and  Prussia;  and  thus,  so  long  as  the 
GBrmsnOon-  object  iu  view  was  the  delivoi-ance  ofthePrincipal- 
federnUtm.  jtigg^  the  whole  of  Central  Europe  was  joined  with 
the  great  Powera  of  the  West  in  a  deteimination  to  repress 
the  Czav's  encroachments.  I  repeat  that  the  papers  liud  be- 
fore the  Parliament  have  not  yet  disclosed  the  ground  on 
which  the  English  Government  became  discontent  with  this 
vast  union,  and  was  led  to  contract  those  sepai'ate  engage- 
ments with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  which  ended  by  bring- 
ing on  the  war. 

The  blame  of  be^nning  the  dispute  which  led  on  to  the  war 
sharewhioh  must  rest  with  the  French  Government;  for  it  is 
o^v^™™!  *'""®'  ^^  °"''  ^*"'^'g"  Secretary  declared,  that  'the 
hndta'mudBB  'Ambassador  of  Fi-ance  at  Constantinople  was  the 
UiQwar.  'first  to  disturb  the  status  quo  in  which  the  matter 

'  rested,  and  without  political  action  on  the  part  of  France 
'  the  Cjuarrels  of  the  Churches  would  never  have  troubled  the 
'  relations  of  friendly  Powers.''  For  this  offense  against  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  the  Pi-esidont  of  the  Republic  was  an- 
swerable in  the  first  instance;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
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that,  at  the  time,  France  was  UDtler  a  free  Pai'Iiamentaiy  Gov- 
eromeiit,  and  it  is  jaat  therefore  to  acknowledge  that  the  blame 
of  sanctioning  the  disinterment  ofa  forgotten  treaty  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old,  and  of  violently  using  it  as  an  instrnment 
of  disturbance,  mast  be  shared  by  an  Assembly  which  had  not 
enough  of  the  statesmanlike  quality  to  be  able  to  denounce  a 
wanton  and  noxious  policy.  It  was  the  weakness  of  the  gift- 
ed statesmen  and  orators  who  then  adorned  the  Chambers 
that,  like  most  of  their  countrymen,  they  wei-e  too  easily  fas- 
cinated by  the  pleasure  of  seeing  France  domineer. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  year  1851  the  France  known  to  En- 
rope  and  the  world  was  bereaved  of  political  life,  and  thence- 
forth her  complex  interests  in  the  affiure  of  nations  were  so 
effectually  oveiTuled  by  the  exigency  of  personal  considera- 
tions, that  in  a  little  while  she  was  made  to  adopt  an  Anglo- 
Turkish  policy,  and,  as  the  price  of  this  concession  to  the  views 
of  our  Foreign  Office,  the  venturers  of  the  2nd  of  December 
were  brought  under  the  sanctions  of  an  alliance  with  the 
Queen  of  England.  It  has  been  seen  that,  by  superseding  that 
conjoint  action  of  the  four  Powers  which  was  the  true  safe- 
guard of  peace  and  justice,  the  separate  Compact  of  the  two 
became  a  main  cause  of  the  appeal  to  ai-ms.  Moreover  it  has 
been  shown  how,  when  once  he  had  entangled  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Goveramenft  in  this  understanding,  the  French  Emperor  gain- 
ed so  strong  a  hold  over  it  that  he  became  able  to  guide  and 
overrule  the  counsels  of  England  even  in  the  use  to  be  made 
of  her  Mediterranean  fleet ;  and  how  thenceforth,  and  from 
time  to  time,  he  so  used  the  English  navy  as  well  as  his  own, 
that  at  the  moments  when  the  negotiations  seemed  ripe  for 
peace,  they  wei'o  always  defeated  by  an  order  sent  out  to  the 
Admirals.  The  real  tendency  of  this  perturbing  and  disloca- 
ting course  of  action  was  concealed  by  the  moderation  which 
characterized  the  French  dispatches,  and,  in  another  and  very 
different  w^,  by  the  demeanor  of  the  personage  who  repre- 
sented the  French  Government  at  St.  Petersburg ;  so  that,  at 
the  very  times  when  Lord  Aberdeen  was  brought  to  consent 
to  a  hostile  and  provoking  use  of  our  naval  forces,  be  was 
able  to  derive  fatal  comfort  from  the  language  of  the  French 
diplomacy ;  and,  whenever  the  grave  tone  of  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour was  beginning  to  produce  wholesome  effect  at  St.Petei-s- 
barg,  his  efforts  were  qnickly  baffled  by  the  prostrations  of  his 
French  colleague. 

It  was  thna  that,  by  generating  the  original  dispute,  by 
drawing  England  from  the  common  ground  of  the  four  Pow- 
ers into  a  separate  understanding  with  himself,  by  causing  a 
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persistently  hostile  use  to  be  made  of  the  fleets,  and,  finally,  by 
hie  ambiguous  ways  of  acting  and  speaking,  the  French  Em- 
peror came  to  have  a  chief  share  in  the  kindling  of  the  wai-. 

The  stake  which  England  holds  in  the  ^vorld  makes  it  of 
Bhsre  which  ^^P  moment  to  her  to  avert  disorder  among  ua- 
lonBiaDasadiB  tioQS  J  and,  ou  the  Other  hand,  her  insulav  Station  in 
wusnEiu  Europe,  joined  with  the  possession  of  more  than 
eufiioing  empire  in  other  regions  of  the  world,  keeps  her  clear 
of  all  thought  of  territorial  aggi'andizement  in  this  qnarter  of 
the  globe.  And,  although  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
great  Powera  as  well  as  of  England  to  endeavor  towai-d  the 
maiutenance  of  peace  and  order,  yet,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
other  great  State  without  some  sort  of  lurking  ambition  whicli 
may  lead  it  into  temptation,  the  fidelity  of  the  Continental 

§uardians  of  the  peace  can  always  be  brought  into  question, 
uapicions  of  this  kind  are  often  fimciful,  but  the  feai's  from 
which  they  spring  are  too  well  founded  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  be  safely  regarded  as  frivolous,  and  the  resnlt  is  that  the 
great  island  Power  is  the  one  which  by  the  well  infoimed 
,  statesmen  of  the  Continent  is  looked  to  as  the  surest  safeguard 
against  wrong.  Europe  leans,  Enrope  rests  on  this  faith.  So, 
the  moment  it  ia  made  to  appear  that  for  any  reason  England 
is  disposed  to  abdicate,  or  to  suspend  for  a  while,  the  perform- 
ance of  her  European  dntii^,  that  moment  the  wrong-doer  sees 
his  opportunity  and  begins  to  stir.  Those  who  dread  him, 
missing  the  accustomed  safeguai-d  of  England,  tui-n  whither 
they  can  for  help,  and,  failing  better  plans  of  safety,  they  per- 
haps try  hard  to  make  terms  with  the  spoiler,  Monarchs  find 
that  to  conspire  for  gain  of  ten-itory,  or  to  have  other  princes 
conspiring  ag^nst  them,  is  the  alternative  presented  to  their 
choice.  The  system  of  Europe  becomes  decomposed,  and  war 
follows.  Therefore,  exactly  in  proportion  as  England  values 
the  peace  ofEurope,  she  ought  to  abstain  from  evei-y  word  and 
from  every  sign  which  tends  to  give  the  wrong-doer  a  hope  of 
her  acquiescence.  Unhappily,  this  duty  was  not  understood 
by  the  more  ardent  friends  of  peace,  and  they  imagined  that 
they  would  serve  their  cause  by  entreating  England  to  abstain 
from  eveiy  conflict  which  did  not  menace  their  own  shores — 
nay,  even  by  pennitting  themselves  to  vow  and  declare  that 
this  was  the  policy  truly  loved  by  the  English  race.  More- 
over, by  blending  their  praises  of  peace  with  fierce  invective 
against  public  men,  they  easily  drew  applause  from  assembled 
molfatudee,  and  so  caused  the  foreigner  to  believe  that  they 
really  spoke  the  voice  of  a  whole  people,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
great  masses,  and  that  England  was  no  longer  a  Power  which 
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■would  interfero  ivith  spoliation  in  Europe.  The  fatal  effect 
■which  this  belief  produced  upon  the  peace  of  Europe  has  been 
shown.  But  the  evil  prodnced  by  the  excesses  of  the  Peace 
Party  did  not  end  there.  It  is  the  nature  of  excesses  to  beget 
excesses  of  strange  complexion ;  and,  just  as  a  too  rigid  sanc- 
tity has  always  been  followed  by  a  too  scandalous  profligacy, 
so,  by  tlie  law  of  reaction,  the  doctrines  of  the  Peace  Party 
tended  to  bring  into  -violent  life  that  keen  warlike  spirit  which 
soon  became  one  of  the  mw.n  obstacles  to  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity.  Therefore  England,  it  must  be  a^kuowledged, 
did  much  to  bring  on  the  war,  first  by  the  want  of  moderation 
and  prudence  with  which  she  seemed  to  declare  her  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  afterward  by  the  exceeding 
eageraess  with  which  she  coveted  the  strife. 

We  have  seen  the  steps  by  which  England  was  brought 
from  her  seeming  peacefiilness  into  a  temper  impatiently  war- 
like; but,  considering  the  much-avowed  attachment  of  England 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  indirect,  not  to  say  remote 
way  in  which  the  Eastern  dispute  came  to  bear  upon  English 
interests,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immense  concurrence  of 
opinion  which  sanctioned,  and  at  last  almost  compelled  the  ap- 
peal to  arms,  it  is  hard  at  first  sight  to  understand  how  it  came 
to  happen  that  the  cause  of  peace  was — not  merely  defeated, 
but— brought  to  rain.  The  truth  is,  that  in  afree  country  the 
fate  of  a  cause  must  depend  for  the  time  on  its  leaders,  and 
if  several  of  the  foremost  of  these  chance  to  stumble  and  fall 
disabled  at  nearly  the  same  time,  they  leave  their  followers  help- 
less. Now  the  more  strenuous  lovers  of  peace  had  placed  their 
tiTist  in  four  men ;  and  it  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  tliat  any 
political  cause  would  at  least  be  safe  from  ruin  when  nnder  the 
charge  of  Lord  Aberdeen  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone 
.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and,  besides  these,  Mr.  Cob- 
den  and  Mr.  Bright,  two  of  the  most  gifted  oratore  in  the  coun- 
try with  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Loving  peace,  with  a  purity  of  motive  and  a  devotedness  of 
heart  which  no  man  .has  ever  questioned,  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  misfortune  to  remain  members  of  a  Gov- 
ernment which  went  out  of  the  safe  paths  of  peace.  They 
went  wrong ;  and  althongh  it  is  true  that  they  went  wrong 
at  a  slow  rate,  still  they  so  moved  for  a  period  of  eight  months, 
and  at  last,  to  their  grief  and  dismay,  they  found  that  they  had 
been  leading  the  country  into  .1  cruel  war.  Deceived  by  the 
orade  notion  that  France  and  England,  acting  together,  could 
secure  peace,  they  did  not  understand  that  tue  way  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order  was  to  liold  to  the  alliance  of  the  four 
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Powers,  and  to  avoid  impwring  it  by  a  separate  midei'stand- 
ing  with  one  of  them.  For  want  of  this  guiding  principle  they 
always  failed  to  see  the  point  at  which  they  conld  make  their 
stand,  and  they  never  could  choose  the  day  on  which  it  would 
become  them  to  retire  from  office.  So  they  lingered  on  in  a 
Cabinet  which  was  becoming  more  and  more  warlike,  and  their 
preseace  there  was  in  two  ways  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
for  even  the  more  eamestfriendsof  peace  were  quieted  by  see- 
ing that  the  trusted  champions  of  the  cause  were  still  members 
of  tho  Government;  and  at  last,  when  they  could  no  longer 
help  seeing  that  this  same  Government  was  going  to  a  mpture 
with  the  Czar,  the  more  rational  of  iJiem  tlioiight  that  there 
must  really  be  some  great  State  necessity  for  a  war  in  which 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  reluctantly  engaging 
their  country.  Moreover,  there  waa  a  great  and  good  portion 
of  the  community  who,  retaining  their  theoretic  disapproval 
of  a  needless  war,  were  nevertheless  fired  with  a  secret  longing 
for  tho  cljiab  of  arms,  and  these  men  were  relieved  from  the 
pdn  of  a  conflict  between  duty  and  inclination  by  finding  that 
.  for  the  righteousness  of  the  impending  war  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  their  sponsors. 

It  haa  been  seen  also  that  by  their  continuance  in  office  these 
two  statesmen  kept  alive  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
that  dangerous  belief  which  has  often  been  a  source  of  Euro- 
pean troubles — the  belief  that  England  would  not  go  to  war. 
The  Czar's  belief  on  this  subject  was  ao  sweet  to  him  that  per- 
haps nothing  short  of  the  resignation  of  the  Pnme  Minister 
could  have  undeceived  him.  Still,  to  a  common  obseiTer  it 
would  seem  that  some  effort  might  have  been  made  to  disperse 
the  error  which  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  graven 
into  the  mind  of  the  Czar  by  consenting  to  remain  in  office,  and 
that,  aa  the  danger  was  caused  in  great  measure  by  tho  con- 
tinuance of  old  impressions  upon  the  mind  of  the  Emperor 
Kioholas,  a  special  mission  to  St.Petei-sburg  might  have  been 
usefully  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  rousing  the  Czar  to  a  sense 
of  the  danger  which  was  threatening  his.  relations  with  En- 
gland. Kothing  of  this  kind  was  done.  Nothing  was  done 
to  break  the  fatal  smoothness  of  the  incline. 

But  if  the  cause  of  peace  was  parsdyzed  by  the  friends  whom 
it  had  in  the  Cabinet,  it  was  brought  to  mere  extinction  by  tho 
disqualification  infficted  upon  ite  popular  leadere  as  the  result 
of  their  foi-mer  excesses. 

Mr.Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  as  we  have  seen,  had  shut  them- 
selves out  from  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  They  were  power- 
less.    By  their  indiscriminate  denunciations  of  war  in  genei'al 
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they  had  destroyed  the  worth  of  any  criticism  which  they  might 
be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  pending  dispute.  Their  ar- 
guments, ho.wever  well  pruned  and  shaped  out  to  suit  tlie  oc- 
casion, were  sure  of  being  treated  by  an  English  audience  as 
the  offspring  of  their  doctrines,  and,  their  doctrines  being  re- 
pudiated, they  could  make  no  good  use  of  their  privilege  of 
speech.  It  was  impossible  to  consult  with  them  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  countiy  was  bound  in  honor  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  Sultan,  because  they  had  spent  their  lives  in  teaching 
that  the  country  could  never  be  bound  in  honor  to  take  op  arras 
for  any  body.  If  they  had  not  thus  disqualified  themselves  for 
useful  argument,  they  would  surely  have  been  able  to  make  a 
becoming  stand  against  what  Count  Nesselrode  called 'the 
'most  unintelligible  war'  ever  known.  But  because  they  had 
been  extravagant  before,  therefore  now  they  were  null;  and 
because  they  were  null,  the  cause  intrusted  to  their  hands  was 
brought  to  destruction. 

The  whole  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen  must  share  the  respon- 
sibUity  of  that  ill-fated  policy  which  brought  England  to  cast 
aside  the  blessings  insured  by  the  unanimity  of  the  four  Pow- 
ers, and  to  enter  into  a  separate  understanding  with  Prance. 
It  is  true  that,  because  this  policy  was  novel  and  adventurons, 
it  was  highly  approved  by  a  people  glowing  with  warlike  ar- 
dor, and  seeking  for  fields  of  enterprise ;  but,  although  for  the 
time  an  Administi'ation  may  be  thus  borne  harmless,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  allow  that  in  questions  of  high  policy  the  com- 
plicity ot  the  public  has  power  to  absolve.  A  Minister  who 
has  fashioned  out  a  new  policy  leading  his  country  into  a  war 
ought  to  be  able  to  show — not  necessarily  that  the  policy  was 
a  wise  one  (for  man  is  of  an  erring  nature),  but — that  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption  there  were  better  grounds  than  its  mere 
popularity  for  believing  it  to  be  right.  That  some  such  gi-ounds 
exist  may  be  fairly  imagined  by  those  who  have  heai'd  of  the 
ability  and  the  varied  experience  of  the  members  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Cabinet ;  but  hitherto,  so  fai-  as  I  know,  these  grounds 
have  not  been  disclosed. 

Again,  blame  attaches  upon  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet  for 
yielding  up  its  own  better  judgment  under  pressure  from  the 
French  Government,  and  consenting  to  those  hostile  move- 
ments of  the  Allied  fleets  which  baffled  the  patient  labors  of 
diplomacy,  and  twice  rekindled  the  strife.  When  the  warlike 
spirit  in  England  bad  once  arisen,  the  Fi'ench  Emperor  knew 
that  he  could  at  any  moment  subject  Lord  Abei-deen's  Cabinet 
to  an  access  of  popular  disfavor  by  causing  or  allowing  it  to 
appear  in  England  that  the  Government  of  the  Queen  was  lees 
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eager  than  himself  in  the  defense  of  the  Sultan ;  arnil  ifc  ia  true 
therefore  that,  although  the  hand  which  touched  the  lever  was 
foreign,  the  instrument  of  pressure  was  English,  It  is  prob- 
ably ti~ue,  also,  that  the  pressure  was  never  inflicted  without 
the  consent  of  at  least  one  great  English  Statesman.  Still,  be- 
cause this  facile  yielding  to  the  Fi'ench  Emperor  in  the  use  of 
naval  forces  was  popular,  or  rather  was  a  means  of  avoiding 
unpopularity,  the  propriety  of  it  is  not  the  less  in  question.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  hitherto  unknown  grounds  on 
which  the  separate  understanding  with  France  may  come  to 
be  defended  will  extend  to  justify  the  ^an  of  deferring  in  na- 
val transactions  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  consenting 
at  his  instance  to  make  our  fieet  an  iiistraraent  for  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  pending  negotiations. 

In  so  far  as  concerns  the  general  policy  of  the  Government 
in  these  transactions,  the  merits  of  Lord  Clarendon  must  bo 
tried,  of  course,  by  the  tests  applicahle  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Cabinet ;  but  it  has  been  seen  that  personally  he  was  not 
blind  to  the  diuiger  of  allowing  the  Czar  to  continue  in  his  be- 
lief of  England's  insuperable  peacefulness,  and  that  his  firm, 
wholesome  words  were  flying,  as  they  say,  to  St.  Petersburg,' 
when  unliappily  they  were  revoked  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  Lord  Clarendon's  dispatches  wei'c  written  with  so 
much  of  grace  and  vigor,  and  in  a  tone  so  fiiir  and  manly,  that 
any  one  who  ia  familiar  with  tbem  will- undo ratand  something 
of  the  process  by  which  Lord  Aberdeen  was  fi'om  time  to  time 
forced  into  an  approval  of  these  able  writings,  and  in  that  way 
hindered  from  finding  the  happy  moment  in  which  be  could 
establish  his  divergence  from  the  goveraing  member  of  the 
Cabinet  and  effect  liia  retreat  from  office. 

Looking  back  upon  the  troubles  which  ended  in  the  out- 
Thevoiaions  break  of  war,  one  sees  the  nations  at  first  swaying 
whioii  Botsrn-  backward  aild  forward  like  a  throng  so  vast  as  to 
ed  events.  y^^  h  el  pi  CSS,  but  afterward  falling  slowly  into  war- 
like array.  And  when  one  begins  to  search  for  the  man  or  the 
men  whose  volition  was  goveraing  the  ci-owd,  the  eye  falls 
upon  the  toweling  form  of  the  Emperor  Kicholas.  He  was  not 
smgle-minded,  and  therefore  his  will  was  unstable,  but  it  had  a 
huge  force ;  and,  since  be  was  armed  with  the  whole  authority 
of  his  Empire,  it  seemed  plain  that  it  was  this  man — and  only 
he — who  was  bringing  danger  from  the  North.     And  at  fii'st, 

'  I  have  avoided  the  obvious  step  by  which  this  Btateinent  might  be  vcri- 
fiecl  or  disproved,  becaoae  it  eeemed  to  mo  that  a  queslioii  upon  the  subject 
wonldbo  hardly  fail-;  and  I  have  prefened,  tlicrefore,  to  give  it  under  cover 
of  the  VIS  ^aaii'.     I  do  not,  liowever,  donbt  that  it  is  true. 
Vol.  I." O 
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too,  it  seemed  that  withiu  his  range  of  action  there  was  none 
who  eoiild  be  his  equal ;  but  in  a  little  while  the  looks  of  men 
were  turned  to  the  Bosphoros,  for  thither  his  ancient  adversa- 
ry was  slowly  bending  his  way.  To  fit  him  for  the  encounter, 
the  Englishman  was  clothed  with  little  authority  except  what 
he  could  draw  from  the  resources  of  his  own  mind  and  from 
the  strength  of  his  own  willful  nature.  Yet  it  was  presently 
seen  that  those  who  were  near  him  fell  under  his  dominion, 
and  did  as  he  hid  them,  and  that  the  circle  of  deference  to  his 
will  was  always  increasing  around  him ;  and  soon  it  appeared 
that,  though  he  moved  gently,  he  began  to  have  mastery  over 
a  foe  who  was  consuming  his  sti-ength  in  mere  anger.  When 
he  had  conquered,  he  stood,  as  it  were,  with  folded  arms,  and 
seemed  wilhng  to  desist  from  strife.  But  also  in  the  West 
there  had  been  seen  a  knot  of  men  possessed  for  the  time  of 
the  mighty  engine  of  the  French  State,  and  striving  so  to  use 
it  as  to  be  able  to  keep  their  hold,  and  to  shelter  themselves 
from  a  cruel  fate.  The  volitions  of  these  men  were  active 
enough,  because  they  were  toiling  for  their  lives.  Their  eiforts 
seemed  to  interest  and  to  please  the  lustiest  man  of  those  days, 
for  he  watched  them  from  over  the  Channel  with  approving 
smile,  and  began  to  declare,  in  his  good-humored,  boisterous 
way,  that  so  long  as  they  should  be  sufifered  to  have  the  han- 
dling of  France,  so  long  as  they  would  execute  for  him  his  pol- 
icy, 80  long  as  they  would  take  care  not  to  deceive  him,  they 
ought  to  be  encoui'aged,  they  ought  to  be  made  use  of,  they 
ought  to  have  the  shelter  they  wanted ;  and,  the  Frenchmen 
i^reeing  to  hk  conditions,  lie  was  willing  to  level  the  barrier 
— he  called  it  perhaps  false  pride — which  divided  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Queen  from  the  venttu-ers  of  the  second  of  De- 
cember. In  this  thought,  at  the  moment,  he  stood  almost 
alone ;  but  he  abided  hia  tjme.  At  length  ho  saw  the  spring 
of  1853,  bringing  with  it  grave  peril  to  the  Ottoman  State. 
Then,  throwing  aside  with  a  laugh  some  papers  which  belong- 
ed to  the  Home  Office,  he  gave  his  strong  shoulder  to  the  lev- 
eling work.  Under  the  weight  of  his  touch  the  baii-ier  foil. 
Thenceforth  the  hinderances  that  met  him  were  but  slight. 
As  he  from  the  first  had  willed  it,  so  moved  the  two  gi-ea' 
tions  of  the  West. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

When  it  had  been  resolved  that  the  French  and  the  English 
TiiB  comiBMia-  forces  already  dispatched  to  the  East  should  lio 
^^iSlind  '■'"■ised  to  a  strength  which  might  enable  them  to 
tho^bhnr-  be  more  than  anxiliary  to  the  defense  of  the  Turk- 
iiiUi.  igjj  .dominions,  the  French  Emperor  named  an  offi- 

cer to  the  command  of  his  ai-my  in  the  field,  and  the  General 
who  was  to  have  charge  of  the  Queen's  land  forces  had  already 
been  chosen.  It  seems  right  for  me  now  to  say  something  of 
these  two  commanders  ;  and,  the  better  to  make  each  of  tJiem 
li:nown,Iamwil!ingto  speak  of  some  of  the  transactions  which 
brought  them  together  between  the  time  of  their  meeting  in 
Paris,  and  the  day  when  they  received  their  instrnctions  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Crimea. 

The  officer  intrnsted  with  the  command  of  the  French  army 
MarahBist.  in  the  East  was  a  Marshal  of  France,  and  was  t))e 
AmaiTd.  persou  before  spoken  of  who  had  changed  his  name 
from  Le  Roy  to  ' St. Amaud,'  and  from  James  to  'Achilles.' 
He  impersonated  with  sin^ai-  exactness  the  idea  which  our 
forefathers  had  in  their  minds  when  they  spoke  of  what  they 
called  'a  Frenchman ;'  for  although  (by  cowing  tlie  rich,  and 
by  filling  the  poor  with  envy)  the  great  French  Revolution  had 
thrown  a  lasting  gloom  on  the  national  character,  it  left  this 
one  man  untouched.  He  was  bold,  gay,  reckless,  and  vain ; 
but  beneath  the  mere  glitter  of  the  surface  there  was  a  great 
capacity  for  administrative  business,  and  a  more  than  common 
willingness  to  take  away  human  life.  In  Algerine  warfare  he 
had  proved  himself  from  the  first  an  active,  enterprising  officer, 
and  m  later  years  a  brisk  commander.  He  was  skilled  in  the 
duties  of  a  military  governor,  knowing  how  to  hold  tight  un- 
der martial  law  a  conquered  or  a  half-conquered  province.  The 
empire  of  his  mind  over  his  actions  was  so  often  interrupted 
by  bodily  pain  and  weakness,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whethei-, 
if  he  had  been  gifted  with  health,  he  would  have  been  a  firm, 
steadfilst  man ;  but  he  had  violent  energies,  and  a  spirit  so  elas- 
tic, that  when  for  any  interval  the  pressure  of  misery  or  of 
bodily  pain  was  lifted  oiF,  he  seemed  aa  strong  and  as  joyous 
as  though  he  had  never  been  crushed.  He  chose  to  subordi- 
nate the  lives  and  the  rights  of  other  men  to  his  own  advance- 
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ment.  Thei'efore  ho  was  rutbless ;  but  not  in  any  otber  sense 
ci'uel.  No  one,  as  he  himself  said,  could  bo  more  good-na- 
tured. Ill  the  interval  between  the  grave  deeds  that  he  did, 
he  danced  and  sung.  To  men  in  authoiity  no  less  than  to 
women,  he  piwd  court  with  flattering  stanzas  and  songs.  Ho 
had  extraordinary  activity  of  body,  and  was  highly  skilled  in 
the  pei-formance  of  gymnastic  feats;  he  played  the  violin ;  and, 
as  though  he  were  resolved  in  all  things  to  be  the  Frenchman 
of  the  old  time,  there  was  once  at  least  in  his  life  a  time  of  de- 
pression, when  (to  the  astonishment  of  the  good  priest,  who 
tell  on  his  knees  .ind  thanked  God  as  for  a  miracle  wrought) 
he  knelt  down  and  confessed  himself,  seeking  comfort  and  ab- 
solution from  his  Church. 

He  thrice  went  through  a  career  in  the  army.  First  he  en- 
tered it  in  1916  as  a  sub-lieutenant  of  tbo  Iloyal  Guard.  He 
soon  plunged  into  a  course  of  life  which  was  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
cause  him  to  cease  from  being  an  officer.  He  kept  away  from 
France  for  many  years,  and  became  acquainted  with  several 
languages.  For  a  long  time  he  was  in  England,  and  he  spoke 
our  language  very  well ;  but  in  later  years  he  was  accustomed 
to  be  silent  in  regard  to  the  time  of  bis  exile,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  lift  the  veil  which  he  threw  over  this  part  of  his  life. 

"When  the  Revolution  of  1830  broke  out,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  being  then  thirty-three  years  of  age,  ho  again  en- 
tei-ed  the  Fi-encli  army  as  a  sub-lieutenant.  He  wrote  some 
stanzas  to  Meuniei',  and  gained  a  step  by  it,  'Tell  me,  after 
'  that,'  said  he, '  that  songs  are  good  for  nothing !'  His  next 
entei-prise  was  in  prose.  It  chanced  that  Bugeand,  then  the 
General  in  command  of  the  district;  bad  printed  a  small  mili- 
tary work  on  tho  camping  of  troops.  St.  Arnaud  or  Le  Roy 
(for  the  time  of  tho  change  of  name  is  not  certain)  translated 
the  book  into  several  languages,  and  presented  the  fruit  of  his 
labor  with,  no  doubt,  an  appropriate  letter  of  dedication  to  the 
General.  Etigeaud  was  pleased ;  and  fram  that  time  until  his 
death  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  judicious  translator.  St.  Ar- 
naud was  immediately  put  upon  the  General's  staff,  and  soon 
became  one  of  his  aida-de-camp.  When  the  Duchess  of  Berri 
fell  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  M.  St.  Av- 
naud,  whose  i-^ment  was  on  duty  at  the  place  of  her  deten- 
tion, found  means  to  make  himself  useful  to  the  Government 
without  incurring  the  dislike  of  his  captive,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  in  a  fair  road  to  promotion.     But  again  the  clouds  passed 

In  1836,  for  the  third  and  last  time,  being  then  near  forty 
years  of  ago,  lie  entered  the  military  profession.    He  began 
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this  his  third  career  as  a  liexitenant  in  tlie  'Foreign  Xegion,' 
and  joined  the  corps  ia  Algeria.  Every  man  of  the  coi-ps,  St. 
Aroaud  said,  had  passed  through  a  wild  youth  ;'  but  with  com- 
rades of  that  quality  a  man  might  enteitain  better  Iiopea  of 
gsuuing  renown  than  with  a  mere  French  regiment  of  the  line; 
and  St.  Amaud  at  this  time  made  a  strong  resolve.  He  said, 
'  I  will  be  remarkable,  or  die.'  And  he  remained  so  fdthfnl  to 
this  hia  covenant  with  himself,  that  even  by  acute  illness  he 
could  not  be  kept  out  of  action.  When  he  lay  upon  the  sick- 
bed, if  it  chanced  that  the  Arabs  or  the  Kabyles  were  offering 
any  prospect  of  a  flght  npon  gronnd  within  reach  of  the  hospi- 
tal, he  almost  always  managed  to  drag  his  helpless,  tortured 
body  toward  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  and  this  he  would  do, 
not  with  an  idea  of  being  able  to  take  an  active  pai't,  but  sim- 
ply in  order  that  the  list  of  officers  present  might  not  fail  to 
comprise  hia  name.  At  the  storming  of  Constantine,  however, 
he  really  helped  to  govern  the  event ;  for  when  a  gi'eat  explo- 
sion took  place,  and  many  were  blown  into  the  air,  the  French 
soldiei-a  ran  back  with  a  cry  that  all  was  ruined ;  bwt  Bedeau 
and  Combes,  withstanding  the  madness  of  the  common  terror, 
strove  hard  to  rally  the  crowd,  and  St.  Arnaud,  having  with 
him  in  his  company  of  the  legion  some  bold,  reckless  outcasts 
of  the  North,  he  bethought  him  of  the  shout,  very  strange  to 
the  ears  of  Frenchmen,  which  he  bad  heard  in  other  climes. 
Skilled  in  the  art  of  imitation,  be  uttered  the  warlike  ciy.  In- 
stantly from  the  Northmen  aronnd  him,  whether  Germans  or 
Swedes,  or  English,  Scots,  Irish,  or  Danes,  there  spi-ang  their 
native  'Hun'ahl'  and  with  it  came  the  thronging  of  men  who 
must  and  would  go  forward.  It  was  mfunly  the  torrent  of  this 
new  onslaught  by  St.  Arnaud  and  his  men  of  the '  stormy  yonth' 
which  cai'ried  the  breach,  and  brought  about  the  fail  of  the 
city. 

Even  if  for  the  recruiting  of  his  health  he  were  passing  a 
few  weeks  of  holidaj'  in  France,  he  would  still  seek  persona! 
distinction  with  a  smgnlar  strength  of  will.  If,  for  Instance, 
there  chanced  to  be  a  fire  at  night,  he  would  fly  to  the  spot, 
would  scale  the  ladders,  mount  the  roof,  and  contrive  to  ap- 
pear aloft  in  seeming  peril,  displayed  to  a  wondering  crowd  by 
the  lurid  glare  of  the  flames.  Then  ho  would  disappear,  and 
then  suddenly  he  would  be  seen  again  suspended  m  the  air, 
and  passing  athwart  the  sky  that  divided  one  rooffi'om  anoth- 
er by  the  help  of  a  rope  or  a  pole.    In  the  early  part  of  hia 

'  "  Jeunesse  ovngeuse."  Itrnosiate  tliis  hj  the  worfls  "wild  youth;"  but 
I  believe  the  phrase  iu  the  months  of  Freiichnieu  geuBrally  implies  that  the 
things  dono  by  the  person  spoken  of  ai'e  closely  bordering  upon  ciime. 
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service  in  Algena,  ],iis  old  patron,  General  Bugeaud,  was  in  com- 
mand there,  and  was  still  a  warm  friend  to  him.  Of  course 
this  circumstance  helped  to  open  a  path  for  him,  and  the  result 
was  that,  first  by  acts  of  bravery  and  vigor,  and  then  by  a  dis- 
play of  admiuistrative  ability,  the  all  but  desperate  lieutenant 
of  the  foreign  legion  rose  in  eight  years  to  be  intrusted  with 
a  General's  command.*  In  1845  he  commanded  ia  the  valley 
of  the  Chelif,  and  he  was  so  dire  a  scourge  to  the  neighboring 
tribes  that  the  force  which  obeyed  his  orders  was  called  the 
'  Internal  Column.' 

When  first  I  saw  him  in  that  year  he  was  moving  with  his 
force  to  wreak  vengeance  on  a  revolted  tribe,  and  he  was  to 
march  five  weeks  deep  into  the  desert.  He  spoke  with  lumin- 
ous force,  and  witli  a  charming  animation ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me,  as  we  rode  along  by  the  side  of  the  heavy-laden  soldiery, 
that  the  clear  incisive  words  in  which  he  described  to  me  the 
mechanism  of  the  'movable  column'  were  a  model  of  military 
diction ;  but  his  keen,  handsome,  eager  features  so  kindled 
with  the  mere  stir  and  pomp  of  war,  he  seemed  so  to  love  the 
swift  going  and  coming  ot  his  aids-de-camp,  and  the  TOlling 
drums,  and  the  jovM  appeal  of  thq  bugles ;  he  was  so  content 
with  the  gleam  ot  his  epaulettes,  half  hidden  and  half  revealed 
by  the  graceful  white  cabaau ;  so  happy  in  the  bounding  pride 
of  his  Arab  charger,  that  he  did  not  seem  like  a  man  destined 
to  be  chosen  from  out  of  all  others  as  the  instrument  of  a 
scheme  requiring  gi-avo  eare  and  secrecy.  Yet  of  secrecy  he 
was  most  capable ;  and  at  that  very  time  he  bad  upon  bis 
mind,^  .ind  was  concealing,  not  from  me  only  (for  that  would 
be  only  natural),  but  from  every  officer  and  man  around  him, 
a  deed  of  such  si  kind  that  few  men  perhaps  have  ever  done 
the  like  of  it  in  secret. 

We  saw  that,  before  the  December  of  1851,  the  enterprising 
and  resolute  Fleury  was  in  Algeria,  seeking  out  a  fit  African 
officer  who  would  take  the  post  of  Minister  of  War,  with  a 
view  of  joining  the  President  in  his  plans  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Republic.  Monsieur  St.  Arnaud,  formerly  Le  Roy,  had  not 
so  lived  as  to  occasion  any  diificulty  in  approaching  liim  with 
dishonoring  proposals ;  and  there  was  ground  for  inferring 
that  he  might  prove  equal  to  the  task  which  was  to  be  set  be- 
fore him.  The  able  administrator  of  a  great  district  in  Algeria 
might  be  competent  to  head  a  department.  The  commander 
of  the  '  Infernal  Column'  was  not  likely  to  bo  wanting  in  the 

'  But  up  to  tlint  time  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  only. 
'  The  act  here  allnded  to  is  spoken  of  farther  on.     It  took  place  about  six 
weeks  before  tlie  time  when  I  Srst  saw  Colonel  St.  Arnaud. 
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iTithlessness  which  ivas  needed,  and  if  his  vanity  made  it  seem 
doubtful  whether  he  was  a  man  who  could  keep  a  secret",  there 
was  a  confldeutial  paper  in,  existence  which  might  tend  to  al- 
lay the  fear. 

St.Arnaud  had  warmly  approved  the  destruction  of  life 
which  had  been  effected  in  1844  by  filling  with  smoke  the 
crowded  caves  of  the  Dahra;  but  he  had  sagaciously  observed 
that  the  popularity  of  the  measure  in  Europe  was  not  coex- 
tensive with  the  approbation  which  seems  to  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  its  author  by  the  military  authorities.  These 
counter  views  guided  M,  St.  Arnaud.  In  the  summer  of  1845 
he  received  private  information  that  a  body  of  Arabs  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  cave  of  Shelaa.  Thither  he  marched  a  body  of 
troops.  Eleven  of  the  fugitives  came  out  and  Bm-rendered; 
but  it  was  known  to  St.  Arnaud,  though  not  to  any  other 
Fi'enehman,  that  five  hundred  men  remained  in  the  cave.  All 
these  men  Colonel  St.  Arnaud  determined  to  Mil,  and  so  far  he 
perhaps  felt  that  he  was  only  an  imitator  of  Pelissier,^  but  the 
resolve  which  accompanied  the  formation  of  this  scheme  was 
original.  He  determined  to  keep  the  deed  secret  even  from 
the  troo^  engaged  in  the  operation.  Except  his  brother,  and 
Marshal  IJugeaud,  whose  approval  was  the  prize  he  sought  for, 
no  one  was  to  know  what  he  did.  He  contrived  to  execute 
both  his  purposes.  'Then,'  he  writes  to  his  brother,  'I  had 
'  all  the  apertures  hermetically  sealed  up.  I  made  one  vast 
'  sepulchre.  Wo  one  went  into  the  caverns.  No  one  but  my- 
'  self  knew  that  under  there  there  are  five  hundred  brigands 
'  who  wilt  never  agiun  slaughter  Frenchmen.  A  confidential 
'  report  has  told  all  to  the  Marshal  without  terrible  ])oetry  or 
'  imagery.  Brother,  no  one  is  so  good  as  I  am  by  taste  and 
*bynature.  From  the  8th  to  the  12th  I  have  been  ill, but  my 
'  conscience  does  not  reproach  me.  I  have  done  my  duty  as  a 
'  commander,  and  to-morrow  I  would  do  the  same  over  agsnn ; 
'  but  I  have  taken  a  disgust  to  Africa.'? 

The  ofiicer  who  could  cause  French  soldiery  to  be  the  un- 
conscious insti'uments  for  putting  to  death  five  hundred  fugi- 
tive men,  and  could  afterwai'd  keep  concealed  from  the  whole 
force  all  knowledge  of  what  it  had  done,  was  likely  to  be  the 
very  person  for  whom  Fleury  was  seeking.  He  was  brought 
back  to  Paris,  and  made  Minister  of  War  with  a  view  to  the 
great  plot  of  the  2nd  of  December.    France  knows  how  well, 

'  It  is  believecl,  however,  thnt  Pelissier  left  open  some  of  the  entrances  to 
the  cave,  nnd  that  he  onlj'  resorted  to  the  smoke  ns  n  means  of  compelling 
the  fugitives  to  come  out  and  surrender. 

'  St.  Araaiid's  letters  published  by  his  relatives  after  his  death. 
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sooner  or  later,  he  answered  to  Fleury'e  test  Iiopes.  He  kept 
his  counsel  close  until  the  appointed  night,  and  then  (what- 
ever faltering  there  may  have  been  between  inidnight  and 
three  in  tho  morning)  he  was  out  in  time  for  the  deed,  and  be- 
fore the  daylight  came  he  had  stabbed  France  through  in  her 
sleep. 

Amongst  men  who  make  a  great  ca_pture,  there  will  often 
spring  up  questions  coocernii^  tho  division  of  the  spoil.  When 
he  helpGd  to  make  prize  of  France,  St,  Arnand,  of  course,  got 
much,  but  his  wants  were  vast,  and  he  bad  earaed  a  clear  right 
to  extort  from  his  chief  accomplice,  and  to  go  back  again,  and 
again,  and  yet  again,  with  the  terrible  demand  for  'morel' 
He  was  in  such  a  condition  of  health  as  to  be  unfit  to  com- 
mand an  anny  in  the  field;  for,  although  during  intervals  he 
was  free  from  pain  and  glowing  with  energy,  he  was  from  time 
to  time  utterly  cast  down  by  his  recurring  malady.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  notwithstanding  his  bodily  state,  he  may  have  sin- 
cerely longed  to  have  the  command  of  an  anny  in  a  European 
campaign ;  but  whether  lie  thus  longed  or  not,  he  unqnestion- 
ably  said- that  he  did,  and  the  French  Emperor  took  him  at  his 
word,  consenting,  as  was  veiy  natui^al,  that  his  dangerous,  in- 
Batiate  friend  should  have  a  command  which  would  take  him 
into  the  country  of  the  lo-fl-ei-  Danube.  Apparently  it  was 
not  believed  that  in  point  of  warlike  skill  M.  St,  Arnaud  was 
well  fitted  to  the  command,  for  the  French  Emperor,  as  will 
bo  seen,  resorted  to  the  plan  of  suiTOunding  him  with  men 
who  were  virtually  empowered  to  guide  him  with  their  over- 
ruling counsels. 

To  try  to  understand  the  relations  between  the  allied  Gen- 
erals of  France  and  England  without  knowing  something  of 
the  repute  in  -^vhich  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  was  hdd  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen  would  be  to  go,  blindfold ;  and  a  narrator  keeping 
silence  on  this  subject  would  be  hiding  a  fact  which  belongs  to 
liistoiy,  and  a  fact,  too,  which  is  one  of  deep  moment,  and 
fruitful  of  lessons.  Paris,  stripped  of  the  weapons  which  kill 
the  body,  and  robbed  of  her  appeal  to  honest  print,  was  more 
than  ever  pitiless  with  the  tongue ;  and  M.  St,  Arnaud  being 
laid  open  by  the  tenor  of  the  life  that  he  had  led,  his  reputa- 
tion iell  a  prey  to  cruel  speech.  The  people  of  the  capital 
knfw  of  no  crime  too  vile  to  be  imputed  to  the  new  Marshal 
of  France  now  intrusted  with  the  command  of  her  aimy  in  the 
field.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  failed  to  make  out  that  he 
had  ever  been  convicted,  or  even  an-ested  on  a  criminal  charge ; 
and  M  hen  I  look  at  the  affectionate  correspondence  whicli  al- 
most through  his  life  M.St.  Arnaud  seems  to  have  maintained 
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ivith  his  near  relatives,  I  am  led  to  imagine  that  they  at  least 
— and  they  would  liave  been  likely  to  know  something  of  the 
truth — could  have  hardly  believed  his  worst  errors  to  be  er- 
rors of  the  move  diahonoring  sort.  Therefore  there  is  ground 
for  sarmising  that  the  Marshal  was  a  man  slandered.  But  in 
these  times  the  chief  defense  agmnst  slanders  upon  public  men 
is  to  be  found  in  the  award  that  results  from  free  printing,  and 
the  right  of  free  printing  in  Fi-ance  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  with 
liis  own  midnight  hand,  had  stealthily  Iielped  to  destroy. 
Whether  he  was  a  man  bitterly  wronged  by  his  fellow-coun- 
tiymen,  or  whether  what  he  suffered  was  mere  justice,  the 
state  of  his  repute  in  the  spring  of  1 854  is  a  thing  lying  with- 
in the  reach  of  historical  certainty.    He  had  an  ill  name. 

But  state  policy  is  a  shameless  leveler — ^is  a  leveler  of  even 
that  difficult  steep  which  seems  to  divide  the  man  of  high  hon- 
or from  those  of  mean  repute.  The  plottera  of  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember had  overturned  the  social  structure  of  France.  They 
liad  stifled  men's  minds,  and  had  made  their  eloquence  mute. 
They  had  forced  those  who  were  of  high  estate  by  character, 
or  by  intellect,  or  by  birth,  or  by  honorable  wealth,  to  endure 
to  see  Fi-ance  handled  at  will  by  persons  of  no  account,  and  to 
submit  to  be  governed  by  them,  and  to  pay  taxes  into  their 
hands,  andto  maintain  them  in  Insury,  and  in  all  so  much  of 

Somp  aa  can  be  copied  from  the  splendor  of  kings.  The  new 
Imperor  could  not  but  know  that  he  was  breaking  down  yet 
another  of  the  world's  barriers,  and  was  carrying  subversion 
across  the  CSannel  when  he  contrived  that  all  Europe  should 
see  him  presenting  his  fellow-venturer  of  the  December  night 
to  the  appointed  commander  of  an  English  army. 

But  when  he  knew  who  the  English  General  was  to  be,  he 
might  well  give  the  rein  to  his  cynic  joy.  He  could  have  been 
sure  that  the  General,  placed  in  command  of  our  army,  would 
be  an  officer  of  unsullied  name ;  but  he  who  had  been  cliosen 
was  one  whose  life  was  mixed  with  history — the  friend,  the 
companion  of  Wellington.  It  is  true  this  Englishman  was 
known  to  be  very  simple,  very  careless  of  self,  a  man  hardly 
capable  of  iraa^ning  that  lie  could  be  humbled  by  obeying  the 
orders  of  his  sovereign;  and  it  is  true,  also,  that  the  mass  of 
the  English  people,  being  eager  in  the  war,  and  little  used  to 
lay  stress,  as  the  French  do,  on  the  impersonation  of  a  princi- 
ple, were  blind  to  the  mora!  import  of  what  their  Government 
was  doing ;  but  the  French  Emperor  understood  England,  and 
he  remembered  that  his  coming  guest  was  one  of  a  great  and 
powerful  body  of  nobles,  who  were  proud  on  behalf  of  this  fa- 
vorite nieniboi'  of  their  class,  and  fenced  him  round  with  hoiv- 
0  2 
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or.  For  the  leveliug  of  these  heights,  and  for  the  bringing 
down  of  those  in  Europe  who  were  tall  with  the  pride  which 
sustains  man's  old  strife  between  good  and  evil,  no  dreamer 
could  dreana  of  a  solemnization  more  signal  than  the  coming 
together  of  Marshal  Le  Roy  St.  Amaxid,  and  him  whom  old 
friends  still  called  Lord  Fitzroy  Somei-set.  The  French  Em- 
peror knew  that  the  mind  of  Gel-many  and  France  would  he 
swift  to  interpret  this  public  contact,  and  would  see  in  it  the 
terms  of  a  great  surrender. 

I  conceive  that  in  these  latter  times  the  scale  upon  which 
LordEaKiim  ^^  measure  warlike  prowess  has  been  brought 
down  too  low  by  the  custom  of  awarding  wdd, 
violent  praise  to  the  common  performance  of  duty,  and  even 
now  and  then  to  actual  misfeasance ;  so  if  I  keep  from  this 
path,  it  is  not  because  I  think  coldly  of  our  army  or  our  navy, 
but  because  I  desire — as  I  am  very  sure  our  best  officers  do — 
that  we  should  return  to  our  ancient  and  more  severe  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  There  is  another  reason  which  moves  me 
in  the  same  direction.  Hot  only  is  the  utterance  of  mere 
pi-aise  a  lazy  and  futile  method  of  attempting  to  do  justice  to 
worthy  deeds,  but  it  even  intercepts  the  honest  growth  of  a 
man's  renown  by  serving  as  a  contrivance  for  avoiding  that 
labor  of  narration  upon  which,  for  the  most  part,  all  lasting 
fame  must  rest. 

Too  often  the  repitte  of  a  soldier  who  has  done  some  heroic 
act  is  dealt  with  by  a  fonnal  report,  declaring  tha_t  he  has  been 
'  brave,'  or  '  gallant,'  or  '  has  conducted  himself  to  the  perfect 
'  satisfaction  of  his  commanding  officer.'  The  cheap,  sugared 
words  are  quickly  forgotten,  and  nothing  remsuus ;  whereas, 
if  his  countrymen  were  told — not  of  the  mei'o  conclusion  that 
the  man  had  done  bravely,  but — of  the  very  deed  from  which 
the  inference  was  drawn^  the  stoi7,  however  simple,  might 
dwell  perhaps  in  their  mmds,  and  thej"  might  tell  it  to  their 
children,  and  the  soldier  would  have  his  fame.  Kow  this  his- 
tory will  virtually  embrace  the  whole  of  the  short  period  in 
whicli  Lord  Raglan's  quaUty  as  a  General  was  tried,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if,  in  narrating  what  happened,  I 
can  reach  to  near  the  truth ;  if  I  give  honest  samples  of  what 
our  General  said  and  of  what  he  wrote — of  his  manner  of  com- 
manding men,  and  hia  way  of  maintaining  an  alliance ;  if  I 
show  how  he  dealt  with  armies  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  how 
he  comported  himself  in  times  of  heavy  trial,  his  true  nature, 
with  its  strength  and  with  its  human  failings,  will  be  so  fer 
brought  to  light,  that  I  may  be  dispensed  from  the  need  of 
striving  to  portray  it ;  and,  contenting  myself  with  speaking 
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of  some  of  the  mere  outward  mid  visible  signs  wliich  showed 
upon  llie  SKi'fece,  may  leave  it  to  his  countvymen  to  ascend  by 
the  liHowledge  of  what  he  did  to  tho  knowledge  of  what  he 
was,  "Where  I  think  Lord  Raglan's  measures  were  right,  I 
suppose  I  shall  allow  my  belief  to  appear,  and  where  I  think 
they  were  wroDg,  I  shall  be  likely  to  speak  with  an  equal  free- 
dom ;  but  it  la  not  for  me,  who  am  no  soldier,  to  undeitake  to 
compute  the  gi'eat  account  between  the  English  people  and  a 
General  who  commanded  their  Queen's  anny  in  the  field. 
Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  less  I  take  upon  myself 
in  this  regard,  the  graver  will  be  the  task  of  those  who  read. 
When  the  countrymen  of  Lord  Kaglan  shall  believe  that  they 
have  iu  their  hands  sufficing  means  of  knowledge,  they  will 
pass  judgment — not,  as  I  should,  with  the  slender  authority 
of  a  single  by-standor,  but  with  tlie  weight  of  an  honest  nation 
in  time  of  calm,  judging  finnly,  yet  not  nngenerousiy,  the  ca- 
reer of  a  public  servant. 

Lord  Fitzroy  Somei-set,  afterward  Lord  Raglan,  was  a  young- 
er son  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Beanfoit  and  of  a  daughter  of  Ad- 
miral Boscawen.  He  was  born  in  1788.  He  entered  the 
anny  in  1804.  Li  1807,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  being  about  to 
depart  for  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  attached  tho 
young  Lord  Fitzroy  Somei'set  to  his  staff,  and  during  his  ca- 
reer in  the  Peninsula  he  kept  him  close  to  his  side,  first  as  his 
aid-de-camp,  and  then  as  military  secretaiy.  Between  the 
time  of  the  firet  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814  and  tho 
flight  of  Louis  XVDL  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
Lord  Fitzi'oy  Somerset  was  seci'etary  of  the  embassy  at  Pai-is. 
It  was  during  this  interval  of  peace  that  he  married  Emily 
Wellesley,  a  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Moi'nington  and  a 
niece  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  When  the  war  was  renew- 
ed he  again  became  military  secretary  and  aid-de-eamp  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  served  with  him  in  his  last  cam- 
paign. At  Waterloo — he  was  riding  at  the  time  near  the 
tuna  of  La  Haie  'Sainte — he  lost  his  right  ai-m  from  a  shot. 
But  he  quickly  gained  a  gi-eat  facility  of  writing  with  his  left 
hand ;  and,  the  war  being  ended,  he  resumed  his  function  as 
seci-etary  of  embassy  at  Paris.  There  he  remained  until  1819. 
He  then  returned  to  England  and  became  secretary  to  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  In  1825  he  went  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  St.  Petersburg  as  secretai-y  of  em- 
bassy. In  1827  he  was  appointed  mihtaiy  secretary  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Horee- Guards,  and  there  be  re- 
mained until  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1862. 
After  that  event  he  was  made  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
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was  appointed  a  Privy  Councilov,  and  raised  to  tlic  peerage. 
In  Feoriiaiy,  1854,  he  became  a  fall  Genei'al. 

Thus  from  his  vevy  boyliood  until  the  autumn  of  1852,  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somereet  had  passed  his  life  under  the  immediate 
guidance  oftbe  Diike  of  Wellington.  The  gain, was  not  with- 
out ita  drawback;  for  in  proportion  as  the  great  Duke's  com- 
prehensive grasp  and  prodigious  power  of  work  made  him  iu- 
dependent  and  self-sufficing,  his  subordinates  were  of  coureo 
relieved  from  the  necessity,  and  even  shut  out  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thinking  for  themselves;  but  still,  to  have  been  in 
the  dose  preseneo  and  intimacy  of  Wellington  fi-om  the  very 
rising  of  hia  fame  in  Europe — to  have  toiled  at  the  desk  where 
the  immortal  dispatches  were  penned — to  have  ridden  at  liis 
side,  and  carried  Ills  orders  in  all  the  great  campaigns— and 
then,  when  peace  returned,  to  have  engaged  in  the  labors  of 
diplomacy  and  military  administration  under  the  auspicea  of 
the  same  commanding  mind — all  this  was  to  have  a  wealth  of 
experience  which  common  times  can  not  give. 

But  for  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life  Lord  Raglan  had 
been  administering  the  current  business  of  militaiy  offices  in 
peace  time,  and  this  is  a  kind  of  experience  wbich,  if  it  be 
very  long  protracted,  is  far  from  being  a  good  preparative  for 
the  command  of  an  army  in  the  field;  because  a  military  of- 
fice, in  time  of  peace,  is  impelled  by  its  very  constitution  to 
aim  at  unifoi-mity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  genius  of  war 
abhors  uniformity,  and  tramples  upon  fonns  and  regulations. 

An  armed  force  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  victory 
over  enemies,  and  this  is  to  be  achieved  partly,  indeed,  by  a 
due  nse  of  discipline  and  method,  but  partly,  also,  by  keeping 
alive  in  those  wlio  may  come  to  have  command  a  knowledge 
and  love  of  war,  and  by  cherishing  that  unlabeled,  undocketed 
state  of  mind  which  shall  enable  a  man  to  encounter  the  un- 
known. In  England,  howevei",  and  in  ail  the  great  states  of 
Europe,  except  France,  the  end  had  been  so  much  forgotten 
in  pui-snit  of  tho  means,  and  the  indnstry  exerted  in  the  regu- 
lation of  troops  in  peace  time  had  become  eo  foreign  to  the 
business  of  war,  that  the  more  a  man  was  milit-ary,  in  the  nar- 
rowed sense  of  the  term,  the  less  he  was  likely  to  be  fitted  for 
the  perturbing  exigencies  of  a  campaign.  In  one  country, 
this  singular  perversity  of  busy, 'cold, formal  man,'  had  been 
carried  so  far  that  an  army  and  a  war  had  been  actually  treat- 
ed as  things  antagonistic  the  one  to  the  other ;  for  the  late 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  llussia  once  declared  that  he  dread- 
ed a  war,  because  he  was  sure  it  would  spoil  the  troops,  which, 
with  ceaseless  care  and  labor,  he  had  striven  to  bring  to  per- 
fection. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  also  that,  partly  from  the  way  in  which 
our  military  system  was  framed  and  partly  from  political 
oauaea,  the  sympathy  which  Kngland  ought  evtsr  to  have  with 
hei-  troops  had  been  materially  lessened  after  the  first  few 
years  of  the  peace.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  dreading  lest 
onr  forces  should  be  dangerously  reduced  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  made  it  his  policy  to  withdraw  the  anny  as  much 
as  possible  from  public  observation.  This  method  had  tended 
still  farther  to  dissociate  the  country  from  its  armed  defend- 
ers; but  naturally  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  view  was  law, 
and  it  became  the  duty  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the 
military  administration — not  to  cause  the  country  to  practice 
itself  lieartily  for  the  eventuality  of  another  war,  but — simply 
to  maintain,  as  far  as  they  could,  a  monotonous  quiet  in  the 
army.  For  half  a  lifetime  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  was  engaged 
in  preventing  and  allaying  discussion,  and  making  the  wheels 
.of  office  run  smooth.  Against  the  baneful  effect  of  this  sort 
of  experience,  and  against  the  habit  of  mind  which  it  tended 
to  generate,  Lord  Raglan  had  to  combat  with  all  the  flro  and 
strength  of  his  nature. 

When  Lord  Raglan  was  appointed  to  the  command  he  was 
sixty-six  yeai's  old.  But,  although  there  were  intervals  when 
a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  used  to  show 
the  impress  of  time,  those  m.oments  were  few ;  and,  in  general, 
his  well-braced  features,  liis  wakeful  attention,  his  uncommon 
swiftness  of  thought,  his  upright,  manly  carriage,  and  his  easy 
seat  on  horseback,  made  him  look  the  same  as  a  man  in  the 
strong  mid-seaaon  of  life. 

He  Jiad  one  peculiarity  which,  although  it  went  near  to  be- 
ing a  foible,  was  likely  to  give  smoothness  to  his  relations  with 
the  French.  Beyond  and  apart  from  a  Just  contempt  for  mere 
display,  he  had  a  strange  natred  of  the  .outward  signs  and 
tokens  of  military  energy.  Versed  of  old  in  real  war,  he  knew 
that  the  clatter  of  a  General  briskly  galloping  hither  and  thith- 
er with  staff.and  orderlies  did  not  of  necessity  imply  ain'  mo- 
mentous resolve — that  the  aids-de-eamp,  swiftly  shot  off  by  a 
word  lilcc  ari'ows  from  a  bow,  were  no  sore  signs  of  dispatch 
or  decisive  action.  And,  because  such  ontward  signs  might 
mean  little,  he  shrank  from  them  more  than  was  right.  He 
would  have  liked,  if  it  had  been  possible,  that  he  and  his  army 
should  have  glided  unnoticed  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
to  their  position  in  the  battle-field.  It  was  certain,  therefore, 
thit  ^Itliough  a  French  General  would  be  sure  to  find  himself 
cliLcked  in  iny  leally  hurtful  attempt  to  encroach  upon  tho 
j  1 1  st-it  on  of  the  British  army,  yet  that  if,  as  was  not  unnat- 
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uraJ,  he  should  evince  a  desire  for  pei'sonal  prominence,  he 
woiiid  find  no  lival  in  Lord  Raglan  until  he  reached  the  ene- 
my's presence. 

He  was  gifted  with  a.  diction  very  apt  for  public  business, 
and  of  a  kind  rarely  found  in  EuglishmeQ ;  for,  though  it  was 
so  easy  as  to  be  just  what  men  like  in  the  intercourse  of  pri- 
vate friendship,  it  was  still  so  conati-ucted  as  to  be  fit  for  the 
ear  of  all  the  world ;  and  -whether  he  spoke  or  whether  he 
wrote,  whether  he  used  the  Fi-encli  tongue,  or  his  own  clear, 
graceful  English,  it  seemed  that  there  had  come  from  him  the 
very  words  which  were  the  best,  and  no  more.  It  was  so  nat- 
urdi  to  him  to  be  prudent  in  speech,  that  he  avoided  danger- 
ous utterance  without  seeming  cautious  or  reserved. 

He  had  the  subtle  power  to  draw  men  along  with  him. 
To  say  that  he  was  pei^uasive  might  njean  that  lie  conld  ad- 
duce reasons  which  tended  to  bi-iug  men  to  his  views.  His 
was  a  power  of  another  sort ;  for,  without  pressure  of  argu- 
ment, bis  mind,  by  its  mere  impact,  broke  down  resistance  for 
the  moment ;  and,  although  the  easy  gi-acionsness  of  his  man- 
ner quickly  set  people  free  from  all  awkward  constraint,  it  did 
not  so  liberate  men's  minds  that,  while  they  were  still  in  his 
presence,  they  at  all  liked  the  duty  of  trying  to  uphold  their 
own  opinions  against  him.  This  dominion,  however,  was  in  a 
great  degree  dependent  upon  his  actual  personal  presence ; 
for,  with  all  the  power  and  grace  of  his  pen,  he  could  not,  at  a 
distance,  work  effects  propoitioned  to  those  which  he  wrought 
when  he  dealt  with  men  face  to  face. 

It  is  pl^n  that,  in  one  respect,  his  empire  over  those  who 
were  in  nis  presence  was  of  a  kind  likely  to  become  dangerous 
to  him  in  the  command  of  an  anny,  because  it  prevented  men 
from  differing  from  him,  and  even  made  them  shrink  from  con- 
veying to  him  an  unwelcome  trath.  Indeed,  after  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  proudest  Englishman,  if  only 
he  had  inteilect  and  a  Tittle  knowledge  of  his  country's  Jatter 
history,  had  generally  the  grace  to  understand  that,  unless  he, 
too,  were  a  soldier  who  had  taken  bis  orders  from  the  lips  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  he  could  hardly  be  the  equal  of  one 
whoso  mere  presence  was  a  record  of'  England's  great  days. 
Thence  it  followed  that,  without  pretension  on  the  one  side  or 
servility  on  the  other,  men  who  were  with  him  had  a  tendency 
to  become  courtiers.  It  was  in  vain  that,  so  far  as  it  had  to 
do  with  their  personal  contentment,  his  manner  placed  men  at 
their  ease ;  there  was  some  quality  in  him,  or  else  some  out- 
ward circumstance — it  was  partly,  perhaps,  the  historic  appeal 
of  his  maimed  sword-arm — which  was  always  enforcing  re- 
membrance, and  preventing  }iis  fusion  with  other  men 
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In  truth,  Lord  Raglan's  manner  was  of  such  a  Itiud  as  to  be 
— not  simply  ornament,  but — a  real  engiue  of  power.  It  sway- 
ed events.  There  was  no  mere  gloss  in  it.  By  some  gift  of 
imagination  he  divined  the  feelings  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  ;  and  whether  he  talked  to  a  statesman  or  a  schoolboy, 
his  hearer  went  away  captive.  I  knew  a  sby,  thoughtful,  sens- 
itive youth,  just  gazetted  to  a  regiment  of  the  Guards,  who 
had  to  render  his  visit  of  thanks  to  the  military  secretary  at 
the  Horae-Gaards.  He  went  in  trepidation.  He  came  back 
radiant  with  joy  and  wholesome  confidence.  Lord  Fitzroy, 
instead  of  receiving  him  in  solemn  form  and  ceremony,  had 
walked  forward  to  meet  him,  had  put  his  hand  kindly  on  the 
boy's  shoulder,  and  had  said  a  few  words  so  cheering,  so  inter- 
esting, and  so  free  from  the  vice  of  being  commonplace,  that 
the  impression  clnng  to  the  lad,  shaping  his  career  for  yeare, 
and  helped  to  make  him  the  man  he  was  when  he  was  out 
with  his  battalion  in  the  winter  of  the  first  campaign.  From 
the  same  presence  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  time  once 
came  away  saying  that  the  man  in  England  most  fitted  by  iia- 
tnre  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Grovemment  was  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  and  he  who  so  judged  was  himself  a  Pi-ime  Ministei'. 

The  enemies  of  the  Imperii  Government  in  France  had  long 
MareiiaiBt  ^^^^  ^^  *  reproach  against  the  English  that  they 
A*^ud  and  were  joining  in  close  alliance  with  the  midnight  de- 
b^gh^"  fitroyera  of  law  and  freedom ;  but  when  Lord  Rag- 
gother  at  uiB  Ian  Came  to  Paris,  when  he  went  to  the  Tuileries, 
TuueriaB.  -wficn  he  was  presented  by  the  Emperor  to  Marshal 
St.Amand,  the  notion  that  such  things  could  be  was  a  very 
torment  to  those  of  the  Parisian  malcontents  who  chanced  to 
know  something  of  the  English  General :  '  Ton  English  are  a 
'robust,  stirring  people,  and  perhaps  every  man  of  you  iraag- 
'ines  that  he  covers  himself  with  dignity  and  grandeur  by 
'  trampling  npon  the  feelings  of  the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  sure- 
'  ly  those  men  wrong  you  who  call  yon  a  proud  people.  Pride 
'  causes  men  to  stand  aloof,  as  we  do,  from  that  which  is  base ; 
*  and  if  ever  again  we  call  yon  haughty  islanders,  you  may  ei- 
'lence  the  calumny  by  reminding  us  of  this  13th  day  of  April, 
'in  the  year  of  grace  1854.  It  was  not  enough  that, for  the 
'sake  of  this  silly  war,  you  should  ally  yourselves  body  and 
'  soul  to  "Monsiem-  de  Momj's  Lawgiver,"  and  that  you  should 
'  suffer  him  to  drag  yon  down  into  close  intercourse  with  per- 
'sons  whom  the  humblest  of  us  here  decline  to  know;  but 
'  now — 38  though  you  really  wished  that  your  dishonor  should 
'be  made  signal  in  Europe— you  send  hither  your  General  to 
'  be  presented  by  this  "  French  Emperor,"  as  you  call  him,  to 
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'  hia  henchman,  Mr.  Le  Roy  St.  Araaud,  and  the  man  whom  you 
'  choose  out  for  this  great  pubho  sacirfice  is  Fitzroy  Somerset, 
'the  friend  and  the  companion  in  arms  of  your  Wellington. 
'  You  say  that  Lord  Raglan  cares  not  with  whom  he  associates, 
'  so  that  he  is  under  the  orders  of  the  Queen  whom  he  sei-ves, 
'and  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty;  but  because  he  in 
'  the  loyalty,  in  the  high-bred  simplicity  of  his  nature,  is  care- 
'  less  and  forgetful  of  self,  is  that  a  reason  why  you  should  fail 
'  to  be  proud  for  him — why  you  should  forget  to  bo  careful  on 
'  his  behalf?  If  the  modesty  of  his  nature  hindered  him  from 
'  seeing  the  momentous  significance  of  his  contact  with  the 
'people  who  have  got  into  our  palaces,  ought  you  not  to  have 
'  interposed  to  prevent  him  from  incurring  the  scene  of  to-day  ? 
'We  imagined  that  you  knew  how  to  honor  the  memoiy  of 
'  your  W^lington,  and  that  after  his  death,  when  you  looked 
'  toward  Fitzroy  Somerset,  or  spoke  to  him,  or  listened  to  his 
'  words,  you  looked,  and  spoke,  and  listened  like  men  who  re- 
'membered.  Him,  nevertheless,  you  now  offer  up.  To  have 
'  brought  you  down  to  this  is  a  great  achievement,  the  realiza- 
'tion  of  what  they  call  here  a  "Napoleonic  idea!"  The  pris- 
'  oner  of  St.  Helena  is  avenged  at  last.  We  are  classic  here, 
'  and  we  strike  commemorative  medals.  You  will  soon  see  the 
'  honored  image  of  your  Fitzroy  Somerset  undergoing  presen- 
'  tation  at  the  Tuileries.  Already  our  artists  have  caught  some 
'glimpses  of  him,  and  they  declare  it  is  the  coloring,  the  glow 
'  of  the  complexion  which  makes  him  look  so  English,  and  that 
'  in  bronze  he  will  be  gi-andly  Roman.  Those  noble  lineaments 
'  of  his,  that  upright  manly  form,  nay,  even  the  empty  sleeve 
'  which  speaks  to  you  of  your  day  of  glory,  will  worthily  sig- 
'nify  what  England  was;  and  then  the  effigy  of  our  counter- 
'feit  Ctesar  receiving  the  liomage  of  a  stainless  Englishman, 
'  and  joining  him  haoct  to  band  with  Mr.  Le  Roy  St.  Arnaud, 
'  this  will  show  what  England  is.  We  hear  that  you  are  well 
'  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  all  this,  and  that — far  from  shrink- 
'  ing — your  "  virtuous  middle  class,"  as  you  call  it,  is  going  into 
'  a  state  of  coarse  rapture.    For  shame !' 

Lord  Raglan,  all  unconscions  of  exciting  this  kind  of  sympa- 
thy in  the  heart  of  the  angry  Faubourg,  had  left  England  on 
the  10th  of  April,  1854,  and  on  the  following  day  both  he  and 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  were  received  in 
state  at  the  Tuileries.  The  presence  of  a  member  of  our  Royal 
Family  was  welcome  to  the  now  Emperor.  He  undei-stood  its 
significance.  The  Parisians  love  to  see  a  momentous  idea  so 
impersonated  as  to  be  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  body,  and  when 
their  monarch  attained  to  be  seen  riding  between  the  near 
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kinsman  of  the  English  Queen  ancl  tlie  appointed  commander 
of  her  avniy  in  the  field ;  when,  on  a  bright  spring  day,  be 
showed  his  guests  some  thirty  thousand  of  his  best  troops  in 
the  Champ  do  Mars,  and  the  scarlet  of  the  ancient  enemy 
sparkled  gayly  by  the  side  of  the  blue  and  the  gold,  the  people 
seemed  to  accerrt  the  scene  aa  a  fitting  picture  of  the  great 
alliance  of  the  West.  Almost  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  France  the  accustomed  cheers  given  to  the  Head  of  the 
State  were  mingled  with  cheers  for  England, 

But  now  the  time  for  concerted  action  had  come ;  and  though 
France  and  England  were  already  allied  by  such  bonds  as  are 
made  with  parchment  and  wax,  it  remsuned  to  be  seen  wheth- 
er the  great  rivals  could  act  together  in  anns.  The  conjuncture, 
indeed,  drew  them  toward  each  other;  but  it  was  certain  that 
the  coherence  of  the  union  would  greatly  depend  on  one  man. 
It  might  seem  that  ho  who  had  firat  sworn  to  maintain  the 
Fi-ench  Republic,  and  had  afterward  destroyed  it  by  stealth  in 
the  night  time,  would  not  be  much  trusted  again  by  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  but  the  alliance  rested  upon  groimd  more  firm  than 
the  trust  which  one  prince  puts  in  another.  It  rested — not  in- 
deed upon  the  common  interests  of  France  and  England,  for 
France,  as  we  have  seen,  was  suppressed,  but — upon  the  pros- 
pect of  personal  advantage  which  was_  offered  to  the  new  French 
Emperor  by  an  ai-med  and  waa-like  alliance  with  England.  It 
being  clear  that  the  alliance  was  for  his  good,  and  that,  for  the 
time,  he  had  really  the  control  of  Fi'ance,  the  only  remaining 
question  was  whether  he  would  pursue  what  was  plainly  foriis 
own  advantage  with  steadiness  and  good  sense.  Upon  the  whole 
it  seemed  likely  that  he  would ;  for,  though  he  was  not  a  man 
to  be  stopped  by  scruples,  he  did  not  discard  the  use  of  loyalty 
and  faithfulness  where  loyalty  and  faithfulness  seemed  likely 
to  answer  his  purpose ;  and  thei-e  was  a  persistency  in  his  na- 
ture which  gave  ground  for  hoping  that,  unless  he  should  be 
induced  to  change  by  some  really  cogeiit  reason,  his  steadfast- 
ness would  endure.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  the 
faculty  of  keeping  himself  awake  to  the  distinction  between 
the  Greater  and  the  Less;  and  he  did  not  forget  that  for  the 
time  the  alliance  with  England  was  the  gi-eater  thing,  and  that 
most  other  objects  belonged  to  the  category  of  the  Less. 
■ITieBe  qualities,  supported  "by  good  hnmor  and  often  by  gener- 
ous impulses,  went  far  to  maie  him  an  ally  with  whom  (so  long 
as  he  might  find  it  advanti^eous  to  remain  in  accord  with  ns) 
it  would  be  possible,  nay,  easy,  and  not  unpleasant  to  act. 

Lord  Raglan  submitted  to  the  publicity  and  ceremonial  visits    . 
forced  upon  him  during  the  days  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  April, 
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coaftrance  at  aud  at  onc  o'clock  on  the  13th  lie  had  a  private  in- 
iiie  TaHei'iea.  tei'view  witli  the  French  Emperor  at  tho  Tuileries, 
The  Emperor  and  the  English  General  were  not  strangers  to 
one  another.  They  had  been  frequently  brought  together  in 
London,  and  indeed  it  was  by  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  that  the 
heir  of  the  first  Napoleon — deeply  moved  by  tlie  historic  sig- 
nificance of  tlie  incident — had  been  brougbt  to  Apsley  House 
and  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Emperor 
showed  Lord  Rs^lan  tbo  draught  of  the  instructions  which  lie 
proposed  to  address  to  Marshal  St.  Arnaud. 

It  may  be  said  that  at  this  hour  Lord  Ri^lan  began  to  have 
upon  him  the  weight  of  that  anxious  charge  which  was  never 
again  to  be  thrown  ofi"  so  long  as  life  and  conscionsness  should 
endure.  He  had  chargo  on  behalf  of  England  of  the  great  al- 
liance of  the  West ;  and  since  it  happened  that  in  this,  the  out- 
set of  his  undertaking,  he  followed  a  method  which  character- 
ized his  relations  with  the  French  from  first  to  last,  there  ia  a 
reason  for  now  pointing  it  ont.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  the 
intercourse  of  two  proud  and  sensitive  nations  undertaking  to  ■ 
act  in  concert,  one  of  the  chief  dangers  lay  in  that  kind  of  men- 
tal activity  which  is  generated  in  the  process  of  arguing.  He 
made  it  a  rule  to  avoid  and  avert  all  needless  discussion,  and 
he  regarded  as  needless — not  only  those  discussions  which 
spring  out  of  abstract  questions,  but — manjr  also  of  those 
which  are  generated  by  men's  anxiety  to  provide  for  hypothet- 
ical conjunctures.  He  was  ver^  English  in  this  i-espect,  and  ho 
was  no  less  English  ia  the  simple  contrivance  by  which  he 
sought  to  ward  off  the  evil.  Whenever  there  seemed  to  be 
impending  a  question  which  he  regarded  as  avoidable,  he  pre- 
vented or  obstructed  its  discussion  by  interposing  for  consid- 
eration some  practical  matter  which  was  more  or  less  impoi-- 
tant  in  its  way,  but  not  unsafe.  And  now,  when  there  was 
perhaps  some  fear  that  questions  of  an  embaiTassing  and  deli- 
cate kind  might  be  raised  by  the  pondering  Emperor,  Lord 
Raglan  kept  them  aloof  by  engaging  attention  to  the  choice 
of  the  camping-ground  best  suit^  for  the  two  armies.  He 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  confining  all  discussion  to  this  one 
safe  and  practical  subject. 

When  the  Emperor  at  length  brought  hia  guest  back  into 
the  outer  room,  there  were  there  assembled  Pi-ince  Jerome,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Marshal  Vaillant  the  Minister  of  War, 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  and  Lord  De  Ros.  The  vital  business  of 
making  arrangements  best  fitted  to  prevent  collision  between 
the  ai-mies  was  anxiously  weighed.  Marshal.  Vdllant,  labori- 
ous, well  insti'ucted,  precise,  and  rather,  perhaps,  fatiguing  in 
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bis  tendency  to  probo  deep  every  question,  strove  hard  to 
anticipate  tie  eveataallties  likely  to  occasion  difficulty  in  tlie 
relations  of  the  two  armieSj  and  to  force  a  clear  iinderstandiiig 
beforeband  as  to  the  way  in  ■which  each  question  should  be 
dealt  with.  This  he  endeavored  to  do  by  putting  it  to  St.  Ar- 
iiand  iu  a  categorical  way'  to  eay  what  solution  he  proposed 
for  each  of  the  imagined  problems ;  but  St.  Amaud,  it  then  ap- 
jjeared,  was  hardly  more  fond  than  Lord  Raglan  was  of  hypo- 
thetical questions,  for  after  a  little  while  bis  endurance  of  v  ml- 
lant's  interrogatories  came  to  an  end;  and  he  answered  impa- 
tiently, and  in  a  general  way,  that  when  the  conjunctures  arose, 
they  would  be  met  as  best  they  might  by  the  conceited  action 
of  the  Generals. 

The  period  of  the  great  French  Revolution  has  gathered  so 
much  of  the  mellowness  of  age  from  later  events,  that  it  seems 
like  a  disturbance  of  chronology  to  be  bringing  into  the  joint- 
council  of  France  and  England,  in  the  year  1854,  a  brother  of 
tbo  first  Napoleon.  Yet  Prince  Jerome  waa  one  of  the  speak- 
ers, and  he  spoke  with  sound  judgment  upon  the  great  prob- 
lem of  how  France  and  England  should  act  together  in  arms. 
He  spoke,  as  might  be  expected,  with  less  sagadty  when  the 
subject  of 'The  Turks'  floated  up  into  notice.  The  whole 
French  people  and  many  even  of  the  people  of  this  country 
imagine  that  the  wisdom  and  power  of  man  are  tested  by  hia 
proximity  to  the  newest  stage  of  civilizaUon,  and  from  those 
whose  minds  are  in  that  state  the  trae  worth  of  the  Osmanli, 
whether  in  policy  or  in  arms,  must  always  be  hidden.  If  ho 
susttuns  reverses,  thd.r  nainds  are  satisfied,  because  In  that  case 
the  sum  of  their  knowledge  seems  to  have  come  right;  but  his 
success  disturbs  their  most  deep-set  notions  of  logical  sequence; 
and  now,  after  all  Omar  Pasha's  achievements  on  the  Danube, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  impression  of  Prince  Jerome  and  the  Fi-ench 
Marshals  that  the  Turkish  General  would  be  a  source  of  trou- 
ble and  anxiety  to  the'alliance.  They  looked  upon  the  events 
which  had  been  occurring  as  accidental  and  anomalous,  and 
tending  to  producea  wrong  conelnaion.  The  Russians,  as  they 
well  knew,  had  carried  the  industry  of  military  preparation  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  human  endurance.  The  Turks  bad  pi-o- 
vided  themselves  with  a  jjowerfu!  field  artilleiy,  had  kept  their 
old  yatagans  bright,  and  had  cherished  their  ancient  love  of 
war ;  but  for  the  rest,  they  bad  trusted  much  in  Heaven.  Yet 
during  some  six  or  seven  months  these  pious,  improvident, 
warlike  men  had  been  getting  the  better  of  drilled  i 

'  The  Fmncii  verb  '  poser'  wonM  Jcisoriba  Marslial  Vaiilant's  labors. 
Englisli  yci'b  active  '  to  pose'  would  duacribB  tlio  cfl'tet  upon  lUe  patient. 
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Their  success  seemed  to  carry  a  dangerous  lesson ;  and  the 
French  Councilors  thought  it  so  impoitaut  for  the  Turks  to 
he  broken  in  to  the  yoke  of  a  newer  civilization,  that  they  even 
said  it  might  be  advantageous  for  Omar  Pasha  to  undergo  the 
discipline  of  a  few  -wholeEonie  reverees.' 

From  all  he  obseiTed  in  the  course  of  these  interviews,  Lord 
Kaglan  ivas  led  to  believe  in  the  stability  of  the  Emperor's 
character,  and  the  value  he  set  upon  the  alliance, 
im-a  Rggtira'a  -After  a  few  days,  the  arrangements  detaining 
departntatbr  Lord  Raglan  in  Paris  were  complete,  and  he  took 
tu«  Enst         jjjg  departure  for  the  East. 

The  joint  occupation  by  I'^-ench  and"English  ti-oops  of  the 
The  Preneh  ground  OH  the  shore  of  the  Dardanelles  had  yielded 
gUEt  uo^^'on  tl'e  fii^t  experience  of  the  relations  likely  to  subsist 
theDoS"'  between  the  armies  of  the  two  nations  when  quar- 
nciiEB.  '  tered  near  to  each  other.  It  quickly  appeared  that 
the  troops  of  each  force  coald  be  cordially  good-humored  in 
cordini  inter-  thdr  intercourse  with  those  of  the  other.  Canro- 
coiiKo  between  bert,  Bosquet,  and  Sir  George  Brown,  all  destined  to 
thet-oamusa.  ^^^  prominent  share  in  the  coining  events,  made  a 
kindly  beginning  of  acquaintanceship  amid  the  early  difficulties 
and  discomforts  of  Oallipoli;  and  upon  the  departure  of  Sir 
Gteorge  Brown  from  the  Dardanelles,  there  occurred  one  of 
those  oppoi-tnnities  for  the  display  of  good  feeling  on  which 
the  French  are  accustomed  to  seize  witb  a  qnickness,  tact,  and 
gi'ace  belonging  to  no  other  nation.  Sir  George  Brown  was 
to  bring  up  with  him  to  head-quai-ters  two  of  the  English 
re^ments;  andtheFrench — spontaneonsly  as  it  appeared,  and 
from  a  simple  impulse  of  good-will — came  down  to  aid  in  tlio 
embarkation.  They  set  themselves  to  the  work  with  all  that 
briskness  and  gay  energy  by  which  the  Fi-ench  soldiery  con- 
vert an  operation  of  mere  labor  and  indnstry  into  a  cheerful 
and  animating  scene.  The  incident  in  itself  was  a  small  one; 
but,  viewed  as  a  sign  of  things  to  come,  it  bad  gi'eater  propor- 
tions. It  was  accepted  at  the  time  by  Lord  Haglan  as  a  hap- 
py omen — an  omen  which  seemed  to  promise  that  the  alliance 
of  the  West  would  hold  good. 

But  whilst  the  soldier  was  ^ving  the  best  of  sanctions  to 
SI.  Aimma'a  the  great  Alliance,  5ie  Marshal  of  France  was  put- 
£iJ^iiiB°'^  ting  it  in  jeopardy.  M.  St.Arnaud  had  not  been 
cemraaniinf  long  On  the  shorcs  of  the  Bosphorua  when  he  enter- 
«my^'*'°''      ed  upon  a  tempting  scheme  of  ambition.     General 

'  Some  mietit  ImBgine  thnt  this  hope  must  hiiTO  been  expresROd  in  jest^ 

bntlhatis  not  tho  casa.     Inci'ediblB  ns  it —  '■  '  '   '-  -       "  '" 

thdt  this  view  was  grasely  piit  foiwnrd. 
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Bosquet,  dispatched  to  the  head-quarters  at  Schumla,  had 
brought  back  accounts,  which  the  Marehal  at  fii-st  could 
hai'dly  credit,  of  the  good  state  and  apparent  effectiveness  of 
the  Turkish  troops,  and  it  was  then  perhaps  that  St.  Arnaud 
first  thought  of  the  step  which  he  afterward  took.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  obtaining  the  command  of  the  whole  Turk- 
ish army.  The  effect  which  this  united  command  would  have 
upon  the  relations  between  the  French  and  the  English  Gen- 
eral was  obvious.  The  English  Gteneral,  with  his  force  of  some 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  had  always  foreseen  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  somewhat  embari'assed  in  having  to  claim  due 
consideration  for  a  force  which  was  less,  by  one  half,  than  the 
army  sent  out  by  the  French ;  but  if  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  should 
be  at  the  head,  not  only  of  his  fifty  thousand  French,  but  of 
the  whole  force  of  Turkey,  it  would  obviously  become  very 
iiard,  nay,  even  unfitting,  for  the  English  General  to  m^ntain 
an  equality  in  conncil  with  one  who,  in  this  case,  would  com- 
mand altogether  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud  pressed  hia  demand  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Porte 
at  Constantinople,  and  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that  he  had 
obtained  their  assent  to  his  demand.  If  indeed  they  did  real- 
ly give  a  seeming  assent  to  the  proposed  encroachment,  they 
could  hardly  have  meant  it  to  take  effect.  They  perhaps  put 
their  trust  then,  where  they  had  put  their  trust  before.  They 
knew  that  Lord  Stratford  was  at  Therapia,  and  they  might 
well  believe  that  he  would  make  the  elaborate  world  go  back 
into  chaos  before  he  would  suffer  the  armies  of  the  Caliph  to 
pass  like  the  contingent  of  some  mere  petty  Christian  State 
under  the  orders  of  a  French  Commander. 

On  the  11th  of  May  Mai-shal  St.  Arnaud  called  upon  Lord 
Eaglan,  and  stated  in  the  course  ofconversation  that  the  Turk- 
ish Government  had  determined  to  place  Omar  Pasha's  army 
under  hia  (the  Marshal's)  command;  and  that  he  was  then 
going  to  Reschid  Pasha  in  order  to  have  the  matter  finalSy 
settled.  Lord  Raglan  merely  s^d  he  believed  the  British  Am- 
b^sador  was  not  aware  of  the  an-angement.  On  the  IStli 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud  sent  to  propose  that  Lord  Raglan  would 
meet  him  at  Lord  Stratford's,  and  intimated  that  he  had  an 
important  communication  to  make.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
English  Ambassador  should  receive  the  Marshal  done,  'in  or- 
'  der,'  as  Lord  Stratford  almost  crueliy  expressed  it, '  in  order 
'  to  make  his  acquaintance,'  and  that  afterward  Lord  Raglan 
should  join  them. 

It  jars  upon  one's  love  of  fair  strife  to  see  Marshal  St.  Ar- 
naud brought  in  cold  blood  into  the  presence  of  the  two  men 
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Ht  Anmud  in  whom  he  ventured  to  encounter — into  the  presence 
uio  preaenno  of  of  Lord  Stratford,  prepared  and  calmed  by  his  forc- 
andLMdKBg-  knowledge  of  the  intrigue;  and  of  Lord  Raglan, 
^^-  roused  by  his  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatened 

the  alliance.  But  the  interview  tookpla«e.  The  Marshal  went 
to  the  Enghsh  embassy,  and  the  operation  of  'making  his  ac- 
'  quaintanee'  was  earned  into  full  effect.  Imagination  may  see 
the  process — may  see  the  hght,  agile  Frenchman  coming  gayly 
into  the  room,  content  with  himself,  content  with  all  the  world, 
and  charmed  at  first  with  the  sea-blue  depth  of  the  eyes  that 
lightened  upon  him  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  Canning 
brow ;  but  presently  beginning  to  underatand  the  thin,  tight, 
merciless  lips  of  bis  host,  and  then  finding  himself  cowed  and 
pressed  down  by  the  majesty  and  the  graciousness  of  the  wel- 
come. For  the  welcome  was  such  as  the  great  Eltchi  would 
be  sure  to  give  to  one  who  (for  imperative  reasons  of  State) 
was  to  be  treated  as  his  honored  guest,  but  who  was  also  a 
vain  mortal,  pretending  to  the  command  of  the  Ottoman  anny, 
and  daring  to  come  with  his  plot  avowed  into  the  very  pres- 
ence of  an  English  ambassador.  Afterward  Lord  Itaglan  came 
into  the  room,  and  then  the  Marshal  began  upon  the  bnsine^ 
in  hand.  He  sdd  he  had  required,  and  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment had  consented,  that  Omar  Pasha  should  be  placed  under 
his  orders ;  that  a  brigade  of  Turkish  infantry  and  a  battery 
of  ai-ti]lery  should  be  incorporated  into  each  of  the  French 
divisions ;  that  fifteen  hundred  Basbi-Bazonks  should  be  dis- 
mounted, that  their  horses  should  be  turaed  over  to  the  French 
troopers,  and  that  the  Bashi-Bazouka  should  be  paid  (it  was 
not  said  by  whom),  and  then  be  sent  back  to  their  homes. 

If  this  proposal  had  been  then  for  the  first  time  made  known 
to  Tjord  Stratford,  his  fieiy  nature  would  scarcely  perhaps  have 
suffered  him  to  hear  with  temper;  but  he  had  been  prepared 
by  Lord  Raglan  for  what  was  coming,  and  he  seemed  all  calm 
and  gentleness.  After  hearing  the  proposal  with  benign  at- 
tention, he  quietly  asked  the  Marshal  whether  he  had  cogni- 
zance of  the  tripaitite  treaty ;  and  then  turning  to  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  which  happened — not  at  all  by  chance — to  be  lying 
within  his  reach,  he  read  aloud  the  fourth  article :  an  article 
which  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  three  armies 
would  be  under  the  orders  of  distinct  commanded.  The  Mar- 
shal— ready  perhaps  to  encounter  the  more  obvious  arguments 
against  the  expediency  of  the  plan — was  scarcely  prepared  for 
this  quiet  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Lord  Ri^I^n 
then  said  that  he  thought  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  might 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  Marshal's  plan — that  Omar 
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Pasha  was  the  ablest  of  the  Turkish  generals,  that  his  si 
had  been  recognized  by  the  grant  of  the  rank  of  Generalissimo, 
and  the  title  of  Highness,  and  that  to  deprive  him  of  the  supe- 
rior command,  and  to  dismember  hia  army  at  a  moment  when 
it  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  would  not  only  lower  him  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  looked  np  to  him  with  confidence, 
but  would  probably  induce  him  to  throw  np  his  charge  in  dis- 
gust, and  declare  that  he  would  not  sufl'er  himself  to  be  de- 
graded. 

But  both  Lord  Raglan  and  the  English  Ambassador  were 
gifted  with  the  power  which  is  one  of  the  most  keen  and  grace- 
ful of  all  the  accompliabmeuts  of  the  diplomatist— the  power 
of  affecting  the  hearer  with  an  apprehension  of  what  remains 
unsaid.  R  is  a  power  which  exerts  great  sway  over  human 
actions ;  for  men  are  move  cogently  goTemed  by  what  they 
are  forced  to  imagine  than  by  what  they  are  allowed  to  know. 
'The  Marshal,' Lord  Raglan  wrote, 'saw  that  our  opinions 
'were  stronger  than  our  expression  of  them.'  He  gave  way. 
He  immediately  declared  that,  far  froih  wishing  to  diminish 
the  consequence  of  Omar  Pasha,  he  was  anxious  to  add  to  it, 
to  uphold  him  to  the  utmost,  and  to  increase  his  importance ; 
and  he  added  that  he  saw  the  propriety  of  deciding  nothing 
nntil  after  a  conference  with  Omar  Pasha.  By  the  time  that 
St.  Arnaud  passed  out  of  the  Embassy  gate,  his  enteiprise  was 
virtually  abandoned. 

Some  good,  perhaps,  resulted  from  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
HiaecTicmeae-  Ottoman  army  imder  French  command.  Of  all  the 
fetued.  fanlts  tending  to  impair  the  value  of  Lord  Raglan's 

advice  to  the  home  Government,  there  was  none  more  grave 
than  his  want  of  power  to  appreciate  warlike  people  belonging 
to  an  eai-Iier  state  of  civilization  than  that  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  his  latter  years ;  and  although  nothing 
conld  ever  soften  his  antipathy  toward  Turkish  Irregulai's  of 
all  kinds,  and  especially  to  the  Eashi-Bazouks,  he  was  by  tliis 
incident  drawn  more  than  ever  toward  the  Turkish  Generalis- 
simo, and  he  always  thenceforth  did  his  best  to  defeat  any  plan 
which  tended  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  the  Pasha's  authority. 

So  great  was  the  elasticity  of  Marshal  St.  Amand's  mind, 
Hia  aoiierae  for  that,  far  from  remaining  cast  down  nnder  the  dis- 
^iSSd^^  comfiture  which  he  had  undergone,  he  very  soon 
Engiiah  troops,  entered  upon  a  scheme  yet  more  ambitious  than  the 
first.  It  seems  he  had  become  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
great  achievements  were  within  his  reach,  if  only  he  could  add 
to  the  powers  which  he  already  wielded  the  occasional  com- 
mand of  English  troops.    He  proposed  that  wlien  French  and 
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English  troops  were  acting  togetlier,  the  senior  officer,  whether 
he  chanced  to  be  French  or  English,  should  talie  the  command 
of  the  joint  force;  and  although  this  proposal  was  so  expressed 
that  it  might  be  regarded  as  applying  only  to  the  command  of 
detachments,  it  was  eunnised  that  (M.  St.  Arnaud's  military- 
rank  being  higher  than  that  ofLordllaglaa)  the  control  of  the 
whole  British  force  was  the  object  really  in  view. 

The  experience  of  the  conference  at  the  British  embassy  had 
proved  the  good  sedative  effect  of  a  dry  document ;  and  as  the 
instractions  addressed  to  the  English  General  chanced  to  con- 
tain some  words  directing  him  to  take  no  orders  except  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,'  the  clanse  was  happily  put  forward  by 
Lord  Raglan  as  an  impediment  to  the  proposed  plan.  Mar- 
Tiiis  also  da-  shal  St.  Arnaud  gave  way,  and  thenceforth  desisted 
faiitsd.  from  all  farther  prosecution  of  bia  scheme. 

So  skillful  was  the  resistance  opposed  to  these  enterprises 
ofM.  St.  Arnaud,  and  the  character  of  the  Mai-shal  was  so  freo 
from  all  admixture  of  spite  and  bitterness,  that  their  frustra- 
tion did  not  create  ill  feeling.  It  was  pl^n,  however,  that  re- 
Aitemptiof  cnrrence  to  projects  of  this  sort  would  be  danger- 
cheekcali  tiio  o^^  to  the  alliance ;  and  when  the  Fi-ench  Emperor 
Freuch  Empe.  knew  that  these  scbem.e3  had  been  tried  and  defeat- 
"'■■  ed,he  forbade  all  attempts  to  revive  them. 

Hitherto,  the  cause  which  had  been  threatening  the  cohesion 
St  Amniid  *^^  ^^^  alliance  was  M.  St.  Arnaud's  ambition.  The 
eiiidoniyde.  ncxt  obstmction  which  Lord  Raglan  had  to  deal 
hbHra^To-""  with  was  one  of  a  very  different  kind.  Checked, 
wfird  thB  seat  as  is  supposed,  by  the  authoritative  connseJs  sent 
"  ""■  out  to  himfrom  Paris,  Marshal  St.  AraaBd  suddenly 

announced  that,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  Freuch  army  could 
not  be  suffered  to  move  toward  the  seat  of  the  war. 

The  measures  for  sending  np  the  British  forces  to  Varna 
were  in  progress;  and  the  Light  Division  had  been  already 
dispatched,  when,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Colonel  Trochu 
presented  himself  at  the  British  head-quarters,  and  requested 
an  immediate  interview  with  Lord  Raglan.  The  name  of  Col- 
onel Trochu  will  recur  in  this  narrative,  for  he  was  an  officer 
of  groat  waght  in  tbe  councils  of  the  French  army.  He  had 
come  from  Fi-ance  so  lately  as  the  10th  of  May,  and,  although 
his  nominal  office  was  simply  that  of  first  aid-de-carap  to  Mar- 
shal St,  Arnaud,  it  was  known  that  he  came  out  fully  charged 
with  the  notions  and  the  wishes  of  the  French  Emperor.     Col- 

'  The  claiiae,!  imagine,  had  heen  in  trad  need  in  order  to  negative  tho  sup- 
poaitioii  tliat  the  Amliassndov  at  Constantinople  was  to  iiave  tlie  contioi  of 
tho  militarf  operaljona. 
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onel  Ti-ochu  was  a  cautious,  thinking  man,  ■well  vereed  in  strat- 
egic soLence,  and  it  was  suraiised  tnat  it  was  part  of  his  mis- 
sion to  check  any  thing  like  wildness  in  tlie  movements  of  tlie 
French  Mai-shal.'  He  stated  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Mar- 
shal St.  Amaud  to  request  that  Lord  Raglan  would  postpone 
any  farther  movement  toward  Vama  until  the  Marshal  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  aatkfying  himself  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  tSie  French  army  was  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field. 

Up  to  this  moment,  no  doubt  had  been  entertained  of  the 
forwardness  of  the  French  preparations;  and  Lord  Raglan, 
much  astonished,  expressed  strong  objection  to  the  proposed 
delay. 

Colonel  Troehu  replied  that,  upon  hia  ari-ival  in  the  Levant, 
be  had  gone  to  Galhpoli  in  order  to  see  what  degree  of  for- 
wardness the  preparations- .of  the  French  army  had  really  at- 
tained ;  and  he  had  come,  he  ssnd,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
French  army  was  not  as  yet  so  equipped  and  provided  as  to 
render  it  practicable,  with  any  thing  lilie  common  prudence,  to 
attempt  operations  against  the  enemy.  He  went  on  to  justify 
his  conclusion  by  details,  showing  the  deficiencies  under  which 
the  French  army  labored ;  he  said  that  he  had  communicated 
the  result  of  his  inspection,  and  the  opinion  which  he  had  form- 
ed to  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  and  that  Marshal  St.  Avnaud,  eu- 
tij-oly  adopting  that  opinion,  had  sent  him  to  the  English  head- 
quarters in  order  that  he  might  prevail  upon  Lord  Raglan  to 
suspend  the  intended  movement. 

Lord  Raglan  observed  that  great  inconvenience  would  rc- 
Tjird  itaeiarfa  Bult  from  the  proposed  suspension  of  the  niovo- 
turpfofMed*  ment;  that  the  movement  was  one  actually  pro- 
deiaj-.  posed  by  the  French  and  English  commanders  to 

Omar  Pasha,  and  by  him,  aa  well  as  by  the  Turkish  miuistei-^, 
entirely  approved  ;  and  that  thus  the  French  and  the  English 
commanders  ptood  pledged  to  Omai-  Pasha  and  to  the  Porto, 
at  a  moment  too  when  much  anxiety  existed  for  the  fate  of 
Silistria,  Colonel  Troehu  admitted  all  this ;  but  he  again  nrgod 
the  necessity  for  delay. 

The  interview  lasted  till  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  Col- 
onel Trochu'a  request  was  followed  up  on  the  ensuing  day  by 
written  communications  from  the  French  Marshal.  But  the 
importance  of  these  discussions  was  superseded  by  a  farther 
aud  more  perilous  change  in  the  French  counsels. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  4th  of  June, 
Marshal  St.Arnaud  called  upon  Lord  Raglan,  and  announced 

'  Motlercr  In  foiigiic  He  M,  Ic  Marectial. 
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BtAmuua's  that  he  had  determined  upon  an  entirely  iieiv  plan 
tsnn^^  to  "^t"  operations  for  hia  army.  Instead  of  moving  his 
uke  up  a  de-  force  to  Varna,  as  had  been  agreed,  he  had  resolved, 
timiannr'oi  he  sMd,to  send  there  Only  One  divisioB,  and  to  place 
theuaikan.  all  the  TDBt  of  his  army  in  position — not  in  advance, 
but  in  rear  of  the  Balkan  range.  Ho  was  to  have  his  right 
resting  on  the  sea  at  Bourgas.  Hia  head-qnartera  were  to  be 
at  Aidos,  andhehoped,he  said,  to  be  able  to  establish  himself 
there  by  the  third  week  of  June.  He  invited  Lord  Raglan  to 
conform  to  this  plan,  and  to  take  np  a  position  at  Bouraabat,  a 
part  of  the  proposed  position  which  was  the  most  remote  from 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  Silis- 
tria  and  the  campaign  on  the  Danube,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
armies  of  the  Western  Powers  should  take  up  a  mere  defensive 
— a  timidly  defensive — position,  placing  all  Bulgaria,  a  part  of 
Eoumelia,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  Balkan  between  them 
and  the  scene  of  conflict !  What  made  the  matter  still  more 
grave  was  this :  that  Mai'shal  St.  Aniaud  did  not  come  to  con- 
sult. He  had  ab'eady  adopted  this  almost  incredible  plan,  and 
his  troops  were  then  actually  in  march  for  the  new  position. 

It  might  now  indeed  seem  that  those  were  right  who  had 
LoKC  liaeinii'a  deemed  the  great  alliance  of  the  West  to  be  im- 
siBtHMB^^thls  practicable.  For  all  the  purposes  of  the  campaign 
plan-  the  proposed  plan  would  have  caused  the  armies  of 

the  two  Western  Powers  to  become  simply  nnll.  Lord  Rag- 
lan at  once  declared  his  entire  disapproval  of  it. 

Tied  perhaps  to  this  singular  plan  by  the  eonnsels  which 
Ti'oehu  had  brought  him.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  for  the  time, 
did  not  yield.  But  the  English  Genera],  as  I  have  already 
said,  had  a  quality  which  made  it  diifioult  and  painful  for  men 
to  niiuntain  a  difibrence  with  him  whilst  they  were  in  his  pres- 
ence. St. Arnaud  waa  under  this  stress;  and,  as  though  he 
shrank  from  the  ascendency  of  Lord  Raglan,  and  sought  a  res- 

!>ite  from  the  effort  of  having  to  op2JOse  him  in  oral  discnssion, 
le  ima^ned  the  idea  of  bending  over  a  table  and  writing  down 
what  he  had  to  aay.  This  he  did;  and  when  the  writing  was 
finished,  he  left  it  with  Lord  Raglan.  But  the  Marshal  seems 
to  have  inwardly  determined  that  Colonel  Trochu,  who  had 
probably  suggested  this  new  plan  of  campaign,  should  himself 
be  made  to  bear  the  pain  of  farther  sustaining  it ;  for  he  took 
his  leave,  saying  that  the  Colonel  should  be  sent  to  Lord  Rag- 
lan on  the  following  day. 

In  this  curioES  paper,  written  by  St.  Arnaud  in  Lord  Rag- 
lan's presence,  the  Marshal  said  the  great  advantage  of  the 
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Prencli  and  English  having  only  one  diTision  each  at  Varna, 
would  be  that  they  would  not  set  entangled  prematurely  in 
hostile  operations,  for  with  such  a  small  force  no  one  could 
taunt  the  Western  Powers  for  not  marching  to  relieve  Silistria, 
or  for  not  giving  battle  to  the  Kussians ;  whereas,  argued  the 
Marshal,  if  the  Allies  were  present  in  greater  strength,  it  was 
to  be  feared  that  they  might  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  Turks.  '  It  is  important,'  said  the  Marsha!, '  not  to 
'give  battle  to  the  Russians  except  with  all  possible  chances 
'of  success,  and  the  certainty  of  obtaining  gi-eat  results.' 
Then,  after  describing  the  supposed  advantages  of  his  intended 
position  in  rear  of  the  Balkan,  the  Marshal  reverted  to  his  dread 
of  being  carried  forward  by  the  warlike  Turks,  'Wo  must 
'  not,'  said  he, '  lose  sight  of  this ;  that  we  are  here  to  md  the 
Turks — to  succor  thera,  to  save  them ;  but  not  by  following 
their  plans  and  their  ideas.  It  is  evident  that  Omar  Pasha 
has  no  other  idea  but  that  of  drawing  on  the  allied  army  to 
give  battle  to  the  Russians  and  to  I'elieve  Silistria.  The  safe- 
ty of  Tui'key  is  not  in  Silistria ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  aid  and 
snccor  the  Turks  in  our  own  way.' 
No  one  perhaps  will  now  defend  apian  of  campaign  which 
was  to  place  the  allied  armies  of  the  Western  Powera  in  a  po- 
sition some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  scene  of  any  conflict, 
and  to  withdraw  them  from  the  very  proximity  of  the  Turk  be- 
cause of  his  warlike  counsels.  Still,  such  justice  as  is  due  must 
be  rendered  to  the  French  strategists.  France  and  England 
had  sent  to  the  East  that  portion  of  the  two  armies  which  con- 
sists of  combatants ;  but  neither  of  the  Western  Powere  had 
hitherto  constituted  on  the  Dardanelles  or  the  Bosphorus  that 
vast  accumulation  of  stores,  of  munitions  of  war,  and  means 
of  transport  which  would  enable  it  to  live,  to  move  freely,  and 
to  fight.  Both  of  the  two  armies  had  the  most  of  what  for  the 
moment  they  needed,  but  neither  of  them  had  hitherto  any 
suiScing  base  of  operations  to  rest  upon.  Both  of  the  armies 
Iiad  means  of  subsistence  for  the  next  few  days,  and  were  so 
equipped  as  to  be  able  to  fight  a  battle  on  the  beach ;  but  nei- 
ther army  had,  nor  could  have  for  many  months,  those  vast 
warehouses  of  stores,  and  those  immense  means  of  land-trans- 
port, which  could  alone  sustain  regular  and  extended  opera^ 
tions  in  the  field.  Therefore,  if  purely  military  rules  were  to 
govern,  and  if  Russia  were  really  the  formidable  invader  of 
Turkey  which  the  world  had  believed  her  to  be,  there  would 
have  been  some  rashnras  in  pushing  forward  the  combatants 
of  the  two  armies  toward  the  scene  of  conflict  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  for  some  time  to  come  thev  would  be  unable  to  move 
frctly  in  the  field. 
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The  true  grouud  for  overruling  tho  hesitation  of  the  French 
Btrategists  lay  in  the  now  obvious  faet  that  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  armies  of  France  and  Eogland  assembled  on  the  Bospho- 
rus  with  vast  means  of  sea  transj)ort  at  their  command)  Rus- 
sia, ill  prepared  for  a  great  war  in  the  South,  driven  out  of  the 
Euxine,  threatened  by  Anstria,  and  fiercely  encountered  and 
hitherto  repulsed  by  the  Ottoman  forces,  was  not  so  formida- 
ble an  invader  of  European  Turkey  as  to  deserve  that  her  de- 
spairing struggles  in  the  country  of  the  Lower  Danube  should 
be  encountered  with  all  the  resources  of  strategic  prudence. 
Besides,  the  qaestion  was  not  purely  a  railitaiy  one.  It  was 
certain  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  French  and  the  English 
forces  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  conflict  would  have  a  moral 
weight  more  than  proportioned  to  their  actual  readiness  for 
offensive  operations.  Finally,  the  question  had  been  settled. 
The  allied  Generals,  in  their  conference  with  Omar  Pasha,  had 
engaged  to  move  their  troops  to  Varna,  and  the  honor  of 
France  aud  England  stood  pledged. 

But  if  there  was  a  semblance  of  military  wisdom  in  the  hesi- 
tation of  the  French  to  move  up  to  Varna,  there  was  none  in 
their  plan  for  the  defensive  line  behind  the  Balkan  at  Aidos ; 
for,  if  the  want  of  means  of  land-transport  threatened  to  ham- 
per the  force  even  in  the  advanced  position  of  Varna,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  same  cause  would  have  reduced  the  French  and 
English  forces  to  sheer  uselessness  if  they  had  taken  up  a  po- 
sition at  so  vast  a  distance  as  Aidos  is  from  the  scene  of  the 
conflict.  If  the  plan  had  been  followed,  no  French  nor  En- 
glish troops  in  that  year  would  have  seen  the  shape  of  a  Rus- 
sian battalion.  Tet  Mai-shal  St.  Arnaud,  so  far  as  concerned 
France,  had  detennined  thus  to  forfeit  all  military  significance 
in  the  pending  campaign,  and  had  done  so,  and  had  begun  to 
carry  the  plan  into  exocntion  without  consulting  his  Engfish 
colleague. 

How  Franco  was  saved  from  this  humiliation,  and  how  the 
gi'eat  alliance  was  preserved,  will  now  be  seen. 

On  the  day  following  the  interview  with  Marehal  St.  Ar- 
naud, Colonel  Trochu  came,  as  had  been  agreed,  to  Lord  El- 
ian's quarters.  After  repeating  what  Marshal  St.Amaud  had 
stated  the  day  before,  namely,  that  Bosquet's  Division  was  al- 
ready in  march  for  Adrianople,  the  Colonel  pressed  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  position  which  Marshal  St.Amand  had  pro- 
posed to  take  up  in  rear  of  the  Balkan. 

LoiTi  naginn  Lord  Raglan  heard  all,  and  then  simply  request- 

rBfti««toiitnre  ed  Colonel  Trochu  to  inform  Marshal  St.Amand 
n™' tSiinl"'  that  he.  Lord  Raglan,  objected  to  place  any  portion 
"'"  uuiknii.      „f  If,,,.  M.ijosl.y's  army  in  Roiiutelii). 
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Lord  Raglan  added  tbat  the  movement  which  seemed  to 
Lim  the  test  was  to  advance  to  the  front  with  a  view  to  join 
Omai'  Pasha  in  an  eftbrt  to  relieve.  Silistria;  and  he  said  that 
if  the  Marshal  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  movement,  he 

giord  Raglan)  wonld  keep  his  divisions  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
e  BoaphoruSi  and  hold  them  ready  to  embark  at  any  moment 
for  Yai'na. 

Fii-mness  conqnered.  On  the  moraing  of  the  10th  of  Jime, 
St  Anuud  Colonel  Bose  came  to  the  English  head-quarters 
gilreaiiay,  and  annouuccd  that  Marshal  St.Arnaiid  now  con- 
pi^of"apli-  sented  to  abandon  Ma  plan  of  taking  up  a  defensive 
tionbeWndthe  jxisltion  behiod  the  Balkan^  and  that,  reverting  to 
Snsmte™'^  the  original  detei-mination  of  the  Allies,  he  would 
movoUiasnny  assemble  his  army  at  Vai-na, 

Thus  the  danger  passed.  Secrecy,  it  would  ap- 
pear, had  been  well  maintained,  and  the  world  did  not  know 
that  for  all  piiqjoses  of  concerted  military  operations,  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Western  Powers  bad  lain  in  abeyance  for  five  days. 

Leaving  small  detachments  at  Gallipoli,  the  French  and  the 
TheimnieB  English  armies  were  now  moved  up  to  Varna, 
moved  oecoi^-  General  Bosquet's  Division,  however,  was  made  to 
io&j-  f3g]  j]jg  consequences  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 

the  French  strategists ;  for,  this  division  having  actually  com- 
menced its  march  toward  Adrianople  in  furtherance  of  the  then 
intended  plan  of  taking  up  a  position  behind  the  Balkan,  Mar- 
shal St.  Arnaud,  it  seems,  did  not  like  to  issue  a  eountei-mand 
which  would  have  disclosed  to  a  sagacious  soldiery  Lis  double 
change  of  counsels — nay,  perhaps  might  have  ^ven  them  a 
■  glimpse  of  the  almost  ridiculous  destiny  from  which  they  had 
BoannefBoyer-  been  savcd  by  Lord  EagJan.  So,  whilst  all  the 
landmonrfi.  j-ggti  of  the  allied  forces  were  gliding  up  to  Varna 
by  water.  Bosquet's  Division  continued  to  follow  the  direction 
firet  given  it,  and  was  brought  into  Bulgaria  by  long,  painful 
marches.  If  the  warlike  Zouaves,  composing  part  of  the  di- 
vision, had  known  that  their  long,  toilsome  movement  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  summer  heats  was  the  resnlt  of  a  plan  for 
placing  the  French  army  in  position  at  a  distance  of  several 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  enemy,  they  would  have  solaced 
the  labors  of  the  march  by  tearing  the  repute  of  the  schemer 
who  contrived  it,  and  maMng  him  the  butt  for  their  wit. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  premature  disclosure  either  of  Mai-sha! 
Thewsytn  St.  Arnaud's  ambitious  scheme,  or  of  his  faltering 
which  st.Ar-  counsels,  would  have  been  fraught  with  danger  to 
SlrafeBcs-  *^'^  alliance;  and  since  it  used  to  happen  in  those 
mpfidrubiio-  days  that  tidings  freshly  intrusted  to  the  English 
'"'■  Cabinet  wore  oiton  cli8clof;ed  to  the  world,  il  seems 
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useful  to  show  how  it  was  that  Lord  Raglan  was  able  to 
BCi'eeii  tliese  transactions  of  Marshal  St.  Aroaud  from  the  in- 
quiring eye  of  the  public.  Apparently  he  did  this  by  being 
careful  in  the  choice  of  the  time  for  making  discloanres  to  the 
authorities  at  home.  Except  when  there  was  a  good  I'eason 
for  taking  a  contrary  course,  he  liked  to  delay  the  communica- 
tion of  affairs  involving  dangei-  until  the  danger  was  past. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  would  describe  the  beginning  of  an  in- 
trigue and  also  its  fiual  defeat  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  end  of  the  dispatch  not  only  made  the  dis- 
closure of  the  earlier  part  of  it  comparatively  harmless,  but 
even  destroyed  its  value  &s  an  article  of '  news ;'  for  in  propor- 
tion as  people  were  greedy  for  fresh  tidings,  they  were  careless 
of  things  which  ranged  with  the  past,  and  the  time  was  so 
stirring  that  the  tale  of  an  abandoned  plan  of  campaign,  ov  an 
intrigue  already  baffled  and  extinct,  was  hardly  a  rich  enough 
gift  for  a  Minister  to  carry  to  a  newsman. 

Thus  were  averted  the  early  dangers  which  threatened  the 
alliance ;  and  thus,  after  resolving  to  take  np  a  position  some 
hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  Russian  outpost, 
the  French  Marshal  gave  way  at  last  to  Lord  Rs^lan's  ascend- 
ant, and  was  soon  pushed  forward  to  a  camping-ground  within 
hearing  of  the  enemy's  guns. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


The  closing  events  of  the  summer  campaign  in  Bulgaria  did 
Till  which  ^^  ™'^'*^  ***  kindle  that  zeal  which  forced  on  the  in- 
kina^inEn.  vasion  of  the  Crimea,  that  it  seems  right  to  speak 
for theinwi  *'''  tl^sm  here ;  not  with  any  notion  of  putting  into 
sioaoftho  the  set  form  of  "Histoiy"  things  which  all  Europe 
'^^""^"^  knew  at  the  time  in  the  most  authentic  way,  but 

rather  for  the  puipose  of  showing  how  the  armies  at  Vai-na, 
and  the  statesmen  and  the  people  in  England,  were  touched, 
were  stirred,  nay,  were  governed  by  the  tiding  which  came 
from  the  Danube.  Pi-ince  Paskiovitch  stood  charged  to  exe- 
cute with  his  own  hand  the  plan  of  campaign  which  his  Sover- 
eign had  persuaded  him  to  design,'  and  accordingly,  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1854,  he  found  himself  marching  on  the 
Danube  at  the  head  of  the  Bussian  army,  then  engaged  in  at- 
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tempting  an  invasion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  had  iosist- 
ed,  aa  we  have  seen,  that  as  the  needful  condition  of  a  prosper- 
siega  of  siiii-  0U9  Campaign,  Silistria  must  fall  by  the  1st  of  M^y.^ 
trin.  Jt  ^as  not  before  the  middle  of  the  month  that  he 

was  able  to  appear  before  the  place;  bat  thenceforth  he  lost 
no  time,  and  on  the  19th  he  opened  his  first  pavalle!. 

The  new  defenses  of  the  fortress  had  been  planned  by  Col- 
onel Grach,  a  Prussian  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Porte.  He 
had  brought  to  the  work  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  jndg- 
ment.  He  was  still  in  the  place,  ajid  he  continued  to  lend  the 
aid  of  his  science  to  the  garrison  whenever  he  could  do  so 
without  going  out  of  hia  dwelling-house ;  but,  adhering,  it 
seems,  to  the  bare  terms  on  which  he  had  engaged  his  services, 
he  stifly  abstained  from  taking  any  other  than  a  scientific  pait 
in  the  struggle. 

Prince  Paskievitch  pressed  the  siege  with  a  vehemence  which 
seemed  to  disdain  all  economy  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiery,  and, 
the  place  being  weakly  gai-risoned,  and  seemingly  abandoned 
to  its  fate,  its  fall  was  supposed  to  be  nigh.  To  uphold  the 
Sultan's  cause  three  armies  were  at  hand,  but  no  one  of  them 
was  moved  forward  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  place.  Omar 
Pasha,  shrewd  and  wary,  was  gathering  the  strength  of  the 
Ottoman  Emph-e  at  Schumla,  and  it  did  not  enter  into  his  plan 
of  campaign  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  Russian  General  by 
going  forward  in  strength  to  give  him  a  meeting  under  the 
gnns  of  the  beleaguered  fortress.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
and  England  were  rapidly  assembling  their  forces  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Varna,  but  for  want  of  sufficing  means  of  land-trana- 
poi-t  they  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field. 

Day  by  day  the  two  armies  at  Vama  were  moved  by  fitful 
tidings  of  a  conflict  in  which,  though  it  raged  within  earshot, 
they  were  suffered  to  take  no  part.  At  fii-st,  few  men  har- 
bored the  thought  that — without  deHverance  brought  by  a  re- 
lieving force — a  humble  Turkish  fortress  would  be  able  to  hold 
out  agMnst  the  collected  strength  of  Russia  and  the  most  re- 
nowned of  her  Generals.  Soon  it  was  known  that,  of  their  own 
free  will  and  humors,  two  young  Englishmen,  Captain  Butler, 
of  the  Ceylon  Rifles,  and  Lieutenant  Nasmyth,  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company's  Sei'vice,  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  place, 
and  were  exercising  a  strange  mastery  over  the  garrison.  On 
one  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  town  there  was  a  seam  of  earth 
wliich — as  though  it  were  a  kind  of  low  fence  designed  and 
thrown  up  by  a  peasant — passed  along  three  sides  of  the  slope 

,■  Sea  ante,  p.  256. 
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in  a  douttfu],  meandering  course.  This  was  the  earthwork 
which  soon  became  famous  in  Europe,  It  was  called  the  Arab 
Tabia.  The  work  was  one  of  a  slight  and  rude  sort;  but  the 
ground  it  stood  on  was  judged  to,be  needful  to  the  besiegers, 
and,  at  almost  any  cost  of  life  to  his  people,  Prince  Paskievitch 
resolved  to  seize  it.  By  diligent  fighting  on  the  hill-side,  by 
sapping  close  up  to  the  ditch,  by  springing  mines  which  more 
than  once  blew  in  the  counterscarp  and  leveled  the  parapet, 
by  etormiag  it  in  the  daytime,  by  storming  it  at  night,  the 
Russians  eti-ove  hard  to  cany  the  work ;  but  when  they  sprang 
a  mine,  they  ever  found  that  behind  the  mins  the  Turks  stood 
intrenched.;  and  whether  they  stormed  it  by  day  or  by  night, 
their  masses  of  columns  were  always  met  fiercely,  were  always 
driven  back  with  a  cruel  slaughter.  Prince  Paskievitch,  the 
General  commanding  in  chief,  and  General  Schilders,  who  com- 
manded the  siege  works,  were  both  stniok  down  by  shot  and 
disabled.  On  the  Mde  of  the  Turks,  Muesa  Pasha,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison,  was  killed ;  bnt  Butler  and  Nasmyth, 
now  obeyed  with  a  touching  affection  and  trustfulness  by  the 
Ottoman  soldiery,  were  equal  to  the  historic  occasion  whicli 
they  had  had  tlie  fortune  and  the  spirit  to  seize.  At  one  time 
they  were  laying  down  some  new  work  of  defense.  At  an- 
other, the  two  firm  lads  were  governing  the  judgment  of  the 
Tm-kish  commanders  in  a  council  of  war.  Sometimes,  with  ear 
pressed  to  the  earth,  they  were  listening  for  the  dull  blows  of 
the  enemy's  underground  pickaxes.  Now  and  then  they  were 
engaged  m  dragging  to  his  plaee  nnder  fire  some  unworthy 
Turkish  commander;  and  once,  in  their  sportive  and  English 
way,  they  were  busy  in  getting  together  a  sweepstakes,  to  be 
won  by  him  who  should  name  the  day  when  Silistria  would  be 
relieved;  but  always  when  danger  gathered  in  the  Arab  Tabia, 
the  grateM  Turks  looked  and  saw  that  their  young  English 
guests  were  amongst  them,  ever  ready  with  counsel  for  the 
new  emergency,  forbidding  all  thought  of  sun-ender,  and  even, 
it  seems,  determined  to  lay  rough  hands  on  the  General  who 
sought  to  withdraw  with  his  troops  fi-om  the  famous  earth- 
wort:.'  It  seemed  that  the  presence  of  these  youths  was  all 
that  was  needed  for  making  of  the  Moslem  hordes  a  faithful, 
heroic,  and  devoted  soldiery.  Upon  gi-ound  known  to  be  mined 
they  stood  aa  tranquilly  as  upon  any  other  bill-side.  'It  was 
'  impossible,'  said  Naamyth's  successor  in  the  Arab  Tabia — '  it 

'  I  toke  ie  that  this  ia  ivJiat  was  meant  by  Nasmyth's  expression,  "pecul- 
"iar  indncameiit."  The  man  upon  whom  the  "pecnliar  inducement"  was 
bionRht  to  bear  was  one  whom  Butler  had  drugged  out  bodily  from  his  liid- 
ing.plttce. 
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'  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  cooliudiftbrence  of  the  Tni-ks 
'to  danger.  Tliree  men  were  shot  in  tlie  space  of  five  minntea 
'  while  throwing  np  earth  for  the  new  parapet,  at  which  only 
'two  men  conld  work  at  a  time  bo  aa  to  be  at  all  protected; 
'  and  they  were  succeeded  by  the  nearest  by-stander,  wlio  took 
'  the  spado  from  the  dying  man's  hands  and  set  to  woi'lc  as 
'  calmly  aa  if  he  were  going  to  cat  a  ditch  by  tlie  roadside.' 
Indeed,  the  cliildlilie  trust  which  these  men  were  able  to  put 
in  their  young  English  leaders  so  freed  them  from  ali  doubt 
and  qnestion  concerning  the  wisdom  of  the  orders  given,  that 
they  joyfully  abandoned  themselves  to  the  rapture  of  fighting 
for  religion,  and  grew  so  enamored  of  death — so  enamored  of 
the  very  blackness  of  the  grave,  that  sometimes  in  the  pauses 
of  the  fight  a  pious  Mussulman,  intent  on  close  fighting  and 
blissful  thoughts  of  Paradise,  would  come  up  with  a  pickaxe 
in  hand,  would  speak  some  touching  words  of  devotion  and 
gratitude  to  Butler  and  Kasmyth,  and  then  proudly  fail  to 
work  and  dig  for  himself  the  last  home,  where  he  charged  his 
comrades  to  lay  him  as  soon  as  he  attained  to  die. 

Omar  Pasha  not  choosing  to  march  to  the  I'elief  of  Silistria, 
but  being  unwilling  to  leave  its  defenders  to  sheer  despair, 
sent  General  Cannon'  (Behi-am  Pasha  he  was  called  in  the 
Turkish  army)  with  a  brigade  of  irregular  light  infantry,  and 
instructed  him  to  occupy  some  of  the  wooded  ground  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  the  place,  with  a  view  to  trouble  the  enemy 
and  to  encourage  the  garrison.  General  Cannon,  however, 
learned  on  reaching  the  neighborhood  of  Silistria  that  the  hopes 
of  the  gamson  had  already  ebbed  very  low ;  and  therefore, 
though  without  the  warrant  of  orders,  he  resolved  to  throw 
himself  into  the  place  with  his  whole  brigade.  This,  by  means 
of  a  stratagem  and  a  long,  circuitous  night-march,  he  was  able 
to  do.  His  achievement,  as  was  natural,  gave  joy  to  the  gai-- 
rison  ;  and  turning  to  aKJCOunt  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
he  administered,  as  is  said,  a  direful  oath  to  the  Pasha  in  com- 
mand— an  oath  whereby  the  Turk  swore  that,  happen  what 
might,  he  would  never  surrender  the  place. 

It  was  whilst  General  Cannon  was  in  Silistria  that  Captain 
Butler  received  the  wound  of  which  he  afterward  died.  The 
Russians  had  sapped  up  so  close  to  the  ditch  that,  if  a  man  be- 
hind the  parapet  spoke  much  above  a  whisper,  the  sound  of 
his  voice  used  to  draw  tlio  enemy's  fire  toward  the  nearest 
loophole  or  embrasure.     Captain  Bntlev,  it  seems,  with  a  view 

'  General  Cannon  was  nn  officer  of  our  Indinn  army  who  IihcI  served  nilli 
distinction  in  India,  and  in  the  force  (the  Briiish  Legion)  whicli  opovatod  in 
Spain  under  the  orders  of  General  Evans. 
P2 
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to  throw  lip  a  now  wovk  of  defense,  was  reconnoitring  tlioeo- 
emy's  approaches  through  an  aperture  made  in  the  parapet, 
and  in  consulting  ahont  his  plan  with  Grcneral  Cannon,  lie  spoke 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  a  Russian  marksman,  for  the  sound 
of  his  voice  brought  a  rifle  ball  in  through  the  loophole  and 
strack  him  the  blow  from  which  (being  weakened  by  toil  and 
privation)  he  died  before  the  end  of  the  siege. 

For  some  reason  which  he  deemed  to  be  imperative — strin- 
gent orders,  perhaps,  from  Schumla — General  Cannon  marched 
out  of  the  place  with  his  brigade  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  at 
his  request  Nasmyth  also  went  away  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
confer  with  Omar  Pasha  at  the  Turkish  head-quarters ;  but 
meanwhile.  Lieutenant  Ballard,  of  the  Indian  army,  coming 
tiiither  of  his  own  free  will,  had  thrown  himself  into  the  be- 
sieged town,  and  whenever  the  enemy  stirred,  there  was  always 
at  least  one  English  lad  in  the  Arab  Tabia  directing  the  coun- 
sels of  the  garrison,  repressing  the  thought  of  surrender,  and 
keeping  the  men  in  good  heart,' 

There  was  a  part  of  the  allied  camp  where  the  French  and 
English  soldiery  could  hear  in  a  quiet  hour  the  distant  gnna 
of  Silistria,  Day  after  day  they  listened  for  the  continuing  of 
the  sound,  and  they  listened  keenly,  for  they  were  expecting 
the  end,  and  there  was  nothing  but  the  booming  of  the  cannon 
to  assure  them  that  the  fortress  held  out.  On  the  22nd  of 
June,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  night  which  followed  it, 
they  heard  the  low  thunder  of  the  siege  more  continuously  than 
ever  before ;  but  on  the  dawn  of  the  following  day  they  listen- 
ed, and  listened  in  vain.  The  cannonade  had  ceased,  and  it 
was  believed  in  camp  that  the  place  had  been  taken.  The  op- 
posite of  this  was  the  truth.  The  siege  had  been  raised.  The 
event  was  one  upon  which  the  course  of  histoiy  was  destined 
to  hinge ;  for  this  miscai-riage  at  Silistiia  put  an  end  at  once  to 
all  schemes  for  the  invasion  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  in  Europe. 

Whilst  Earope  was  still  in  wonder  at  the  deliverance  of  Si- 
listria, the  French  and  the  English  armies  at  Varna  were  greeted 
with  tidings  of  yet  another  victory  won  by  the  Turks. 

'  The  nnvratives  of  the  siege  of  Siliaivia  wliich  nppenred  in  the  T^iiies  were 
given,  OS  is  well  known,  by  Hasmjth  himself,  and  by  tbe  officer  wlio  suc- 
ceeded to  him  and  to  Butler  in  gorerning  the  counsels  of  the  garrison  and 
lielping  to  defend  the  Arab  Tabia.  Therefore  any  other  account  of  the  siege 
irhich  I  mi|;ht  have  founded  npon  the  official  materials  in.  my  possession 
ivonid  have  been  obviously  inferior  to  tJie  newspaper  in  point  of  authenticity. 
Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  minor  facts  drawn  from  tbe 
correspondence  which  is  in  my  possession,  all  I  have  said  of  the  siege  is  ta- 
hen  from  those  jonmals  ofNasmyth  and  his  successor  which  were  printed  in 
the  Times  during  the  summer  of  1854. 
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Hj^san  Pasha  was  at  Rustchuk,  with  a  large  body  of  Turk- 
ish troops ;  and  at  Gimgevo,  oa  the  opposite  bank  of  the  liver, 
Gteiieral  Soimonoff  commanded  twelve  battahons  of  Knseian 
infantry,  with  several  squadrons  of  horse,  and  some  guns.  Both 
Thebiitooof  the  Russian  and  the  Turkish  commanders  desired 
Giurgsvo.  that  at  this  time  there  should  he  no  conflict ;  and  it 
might  he  thought  that  in  this  respect  they  would  have  their 
way;  for,  although  the  forces  at  Kustchuk  and  at  Giurgevo 
were  near  to  each  other,  the  broad  Danube  rolled  between 
them.  But  the  Ottoman  soldiery  are  of  so  warlike  a  nature 
that,  when  their  enemy  is  at  hand,  they  are  oftentimes  seized 
with  a  raging  desire  for  the  fight ;  and  the  one  check  which 
tends  to  keep  down  this  paesiou  is  a  sense  of  the  incoherency 
which  reaalts  from  the  want  of  good  officers.  But  so  ready 
and  so  deep  ia  their  trust  in  any  of  our  countrymen  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  lead  them,  that,  if  Turkish  soldiers  be  caniped 
within  reach  of  the  enemy,  the  coming  amongst  them  of  a  few 
English  youths  supplies  the  one  thmg  needed,  completes  the 
electric  circle,  and  in  general  brings  on  a  fight.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  besides  General  Cannon,  who  was  on  duty  and  in 
command  of  a  Turkish  brigade,  seven  young  English  officera 
had  found  their  way  to  the  camp  of  Hassan  Pasha,  Two  of 
these,  Captain  Bent  and  Lieutenant  Burke,  were  oificers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers ;  Meynell  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  76th  Reg- 
iment; Hinde,  Arnold,  and  Ballard  (the  last  of  them  fresh  como 
from  Siiistria)  were  officers  of  onr  Indian  army ;  Colonel  Ogil- 
vy  was  Genei'al  Cannon's  aid-de-camp,  but  he  gave  his  servi- 
ces freely,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that,  so  lar  as  concerns 
the  part  they  took  in  the  battle,  every  one  of  these  seven  young 
Englishmen  was  there  of  his  own  mere  will.^ 

On  the  moroing  of  the  7th  of  July  it  was  obsen'ed  that  the 
Russians  had  struck  their  tents,  aird  they  were  so  posted  that 
their  numbers  could  not  be  descried  from  the  right  hank  of  the 
river.  It  was  believed  in  the  Turkish  camp  that  Soimocoff" 
had  withdrawn  the  main  part  of  his  force ;  and  it  seems  that 
what  Hassan  Pasha  really  meant  to  do  was  to  execute  a  re- 
connaissance, and  assure  himself  of  the  enemy's  retreat.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  ordered,  or  consented,  that  the  river  should 
he  crossed  at  two  points ;  and  General  Cannon,  embarking  in 
boats  with  300  riflemen,  and  speedily  followed  by  a  battalion 

'  The  two  engineer  officers,  Cnptain  Bent  and  Lieutenant  Bnrie,  had  been 
sent  to  the  Turkieli  camp  with  instrnctiona  to  advise  and  aid  in  the  conatrac- 
tion  of  military  works  ;  but  of  course  they  had  not  been  ordei'ed  to  lead  the 
Turks  into  battle,  and  therefore  I  include  tham  with  the  rest  of  the  sevtiias 
man  taking  part  in  the  iMittlc  ivilhout  prolbssional  sanetion. 
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of  infantry  under  Ferik  Bekir  Pasha,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  without  encountering  resistance.  As 
soon  as  they  had  landed,  the  Turks  tried  to  gain  a  lodgment 
upon  a  strip  of  ground  where  their  front  was  covered  by  a 
long  narrow  mere  or  pool  of  water.  Soon,  however,  they  were 
attacked  on  their  left  flank  by  a  body  of  Russian  infantj-y, 
which  issued  from  au  earthwork  placed  above  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  mere.  Cannon  and  Bent,  with  their  nflemen, 
not  only  withstood  this  attack,  bat  drove  their  assailants  back 
into  the  fosse  from  which  they  had  issuecl,  and  there,  it  seems, 
a  good  deal  of  slaughter  took  place.  Afterward  the  riflemen 
were  forced  to  give  way,  and  fall  back  upon  the  main  body  of 
the  troops  which  had  effected  their  landing;  but  young  Bal- 
lard led  forward  another  body  of  skirmishers,  and  kept  the 
enemy  back.  What  was  needed  was,  that  the  troops  wliich 
had  landed  should  intrench  themselves ;  but  they  had  come 
withoat  gabions  or  sand-bags,  and  nothing  as  yet  could  be 
done  toward  gaining  a  firm  lodgment.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  amongst  the  troops,  and  the  enterprise  seemed 
likely  to  fail,  when  Ali  Pasha,  who  was  a  brave  and  an  able 
officer,  came  over  with  fresh  troops.  He  soon  restored  ordej', 
and  the  men  began  to  throw  up  mtrenchments. 

Meanwhile  two  battalions,  led  on  by  Ogitvy,  Hinde,  Arnold, 
Meynell,  and  Bnrke,  had  crossed  the  river  higher  up,  in  de- 
tached bodies,  and,  although  these  small  bands  were  left  fi-oni 
first  to  last  without  re-enforcements,  although  they  had  to 
move  flank-wise  close  ander  the  guns  of  a  "Russian  battery, 
whieh  killed  very  many,  and  although  they  were  sharply  at- 
tacked and  at  one  time  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy's  infantry, 
as  well  as  by  four  squadrons  of  cavaliy,  the  remnant  of  these 
venturesome  men  fought  their  way  down  along  the  liver's 
bank,  and  at  last  made  good  their  junction  with  the  main 
body,  then  intrenching  itself  behind  the  mere.  But  before 
they  attained  to  this,  they  had  lost  a  great  proportion  of  their 
comrades,  and  of  their  five  youthful  leaders  they  had  lost  three, 
for  Burke,  Arnold,  and  Meynell  were  killed. 

Meanwhile,  fresh  troops  had  been  crossing  the  river  at  the 
point  opposite  to  the  landing-place  first  seized ;  and  at  lengtli 
there  was  established,  on  the  ground  behind  the  mere,  a  force 
of  some  five  thousand  men. 

TJpon  either  flank  of  this  body  the  Russian  infantry  came 
down  in  strong  columns.  Four  times  the  attack  was  made, 
and  fonr  times  the  Tm'ks,  commanded  or  led  on  by  Ali  Paaha. 
and  General  Cannon,  by  Bent,  Hinde,  Ogilvy,  and  Ballard, 
drove  back  their  assailants  with  gi'eat  slanghter.    With  pious 
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and  warlike  cries,  the  Turks  sallied  over  their  new-made  par- 
apets, troiight  their  bayonets  down  to  the  ebafge,  forced  mass 
after  mass  to  give  way,  and  fiercely  pressed  the  retreat.- 

At  sunset  the  action  ceased.  All  night  the  Turks  were  in- 
trenching themselves  on  the  ground  which  they  had  gained, 
but,  when  the  morning  dawned,  there  was  no  sign  that  the 
enemy  would  hasten  to  renew  the  battle. 

To  keep  a  safe  hold  of  the  ground  which  had  been  won,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Turks  to  advance  in  the  direction  of 
their  left  front,  and  occupy  a  ridge  which  went  by  the  name 
of  the  Slobenaie  Heights ;  but  Hassan  Pasha  dreaded  the  blame 
which  might  fall  iipon  him  if  the  movement  should  prove  to 
be  a  wrong  one.  General  Cannon  pressed  him  hard.  For 
some  time  in  vain ;  but  at  length  the  Pasha  yielded,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  English  General  would  give  him  a  written  war- 
ranty certifying  the  wisdom  of  the  step. 

On  the  thii'd  day  after  the  battle,  Prince  Gortschakoff  came 
up  with  a  force  which  was  sjud  to  number  some  sixty  or  sev- 
enty thousand  men.  He  had  been  set  free  by  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Silistria,  and  he  now  appeared  upon  one  of  the 
ranges  of  hills  looking  down  upon  Giurgevo  from  the  north- 
west. It  seemed  that  he  meant  to  cover  over  the  stain  of  the 
defeat  sustained  at  Giurgevo  by  driving  the  Turks  back  into 
the  river ;  but  before  he  camped  for  the  night  the  British  flag 
was  already  in  the  waters  beneath  him. 

Lieutenant  Glyn  and  the  young  Prince  Leiningen,  both  serv- 
ing on  board  the  '  Britannia,'  had  come  np  from  the  sea,  with 
some  gunboats  and  thirty  seamen,  together witha like  number 
of  sappers.  Glyn  quickly  carried  liis  gunboats  into  the  narrow 
loop-stream  which  escapes  from  the  main  of  the  river  above 
Giurgevo,  and  meets  it  s^ain  lower  down.  By  this  movement 
Glyn  thrust  his  gunboats  into  the  interval  which  divided  the 
Russian  army  from  the. Tiwksi' '  Gortschakofl*,  perhaps,  over- 
rated the  force  which  had  come  with  the  British  flag.  At  all 
events,  he  did  not  instantly  move  down  to  the  attack,  and, 
whilst  he  seemed  to  hesitate,  the  Turks  and  the  English  work- 
ed hard.  Captain  Bent  and  his  sappers,  with  the  aid  of  our 
seamen  and  the  Tui-ks,  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  main 
stream  of  the  Danube.  This  done,  it  was  plain  that,  if  Goi-ts- 
chakofi"  were  to  attack,  he  would  have  to  do  not  merely  with 
the  five  thousand  Turks  already  established  on  the  lei^  bank, 
but  with  the  whole  of  the  force  which  lay  at  Eustchuk,  He 
resolved  to  avoid  the  encounter.  Retreating  upon  Bucharest, 
he  no  longer  disputed  with  the  Tui'ks  for  the  mastery  of  the 
Lower  Danube. 
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In  tliis  campaign  on  the  Danube,  those  who  fought  for  the 
cause  of  the  Sultan  were  helped,  it  is  true,  by  Fortune,  by  the 
anger  and  unskillfulness  of  the  Czar,  by  the  assured  support 
of  Austria,  and  by  the  impending  power  of  England  and 
France ;  but  still  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  their 
achievement  was  a  great  one.  Military  ascendency  is  so  close- 
Effeot  of  the  1?  Connected  with  military  reputation,  that  to  be  the 
campaign  of  first  to  bving  down  the  warlike  fame  of  a  gre^t  em- 
the  ^i^™  P''"^  is  to  do  a  mighty  work,  and  a  work,  too,  which 
nacenaency  of  hardly  Can  fiul  to  change  the  career  of  nations.  By 
^'^^  the  time  that  Prince  Groitscbakoff  retreated  upon 

Bucharest,  people  no  longer  thought  of  the  Czar  as  they 
thought  of  him  eight  months  before ;  and  the  glory  of  thus 
breafing  down  the  militai-y  reputation  of  Russia  is  due  of 
right,  not  to  the  Governments  nor  the  armies  of  France  or 
England,  but  to  the  warlike  prowls  of  the  Ottoman  soldieiy, 
and  the  ten  or  twelve  resolute  Englishmen  who  cheered,  and 
helped,  and  led  them. 

The  failure  ofjihe  attempted  invasion  was  almost  instantly 
followed  by  the  relinquishment  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas,  as  we  saw,  had  been  placed  by  Austria 
under  the  stress  of  a  peremptory  summons  requiring  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  Prmcipalities,  and,  the  demand  being  sup- 
ported by  powerful  bodies  of  troops  which  threatened  the  flank 
of  the  intruding  army,  the  Czar  was  schooled  at  last,  and  com- 
pelled to  see  that  he  must  surrender  his  hold  of  the  provinces 
which  he  had  chosen  to  call  his  '  material  guarantee. 

Thus,  by  the  course  of  the  events  which  followed  it,  the 
Ozar'a  last  deffeat  on  the  Danube  was  made  to  appear  more 
signal  than  it  really  was.  Of  conrse  men  versed  in  war  and  in 
politics  knew  that  causes  of  a  larger  kind  than  a  few  hours' 
fight  at  Giurgevo  were  bringing  about  the  abandonment  of 
the  Principalitits ;  but  people  who  drew  their  conclusions  fi-om 
the  mere  advance  or  retreat  of  armies,  and  from  the  issue  of 
battles,  were  \eft  to  infer  that  the  once  dreaded  Emperor  of 
the  Russiaa  was  chased  from  the  country  of  the  Danube  by  the 
sheer  prowess  of  the  victorious  Turks. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  easy  to  believe  that  this  discomfiture  at 
The  ogony  of  Giurgevo  was  more  bitter  to  the  Czar  than  any  of 
tue  ozar.  the  disasters  which  had  hitherto  tried  his  fortitude. 
People  knew,  or  affected  to  know,  what  the  troubled  man  nt- 
lered  in  torment,  and  the  words  they  put  in  his  mouth  ran 
somewhat  to  this  effect: 

'I  can  underetand  Oltenitza  —  I  can  even  imderstand  th.^t 
'  Omar  PasJia  should  have  been  able  to  hold  against  mo  his 
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'  HneS  at  Kaiafat — I  can  partly  account  for  the  result  of  those 
'fights  at  Citate — I  can  understand  Silistria — the  strongest 
'  may  f^l  in  a  siege — and  it  chanced  that  both  Pasldevitch  and 
'  Sohildei-s  were  struck  down  and  disabled  by  shot — butr— but 
'  — but — that  Turks — mere  Turks — led  on  by  a  General  of  Se- 
'  poys  and  six  or  seven  English  boys — that  they  should  dave  to 
'  cross  the  Danube  in  the  face  of  ray  ti-oops — that,  daring  to  at- 
'  tempt  this,  they  should  do  it,  and  hold  fest  their  gi-ound — that 
'  my  troops  should  give  way  before  them,  and  that  this — that 
'this  should  be  the  last  act  of  the  campaign  which  is  ending 
'  in  the  retreat  of  my  whole  army,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
'  Piincipalities.     Heaven  lays  upon  me  more  than  I  can  bear !' 

Many  men  in  the  AngloJ'reneh  camp  were  fretted  by  the 
tidings  of  this  last  Turkish  victory ;  for,  besides  that,  with  their 
natural  and  healthy  impatience  of  delay,  they  were  stung  by 
the  example  of  their  Moslem  ally,  there  was  in  the  staif  of  the 
French  and  the  English  armies  a  pedantic  dislike  of  wild 
troops.  In  this  respect  Lord  RagJan  had  no  breadth  of  view. 
Lord  Ragira's  Far  from  nnderstandmg  that  the  hardy,  the  fierce, 
di^^tded""  t^^  devout,  the  temperate  Moslems  of  the  Ottoman 
eoiBiMiiuita.  provinces  were  the  rough  yet  sound  material  with 
which  superb  troops  could  be  made,  be  always  looked  upon 
these  brave  men,  but  especially  upon  the  genns  which  people 
called  '  Bashi-Bazonks,'  with  an  almost  superstitious  hoiTor. 
He  was  so  constituted,  or  rather  he  was  so  schooled  down  by 
long  years  of  flat  oifico  labor,  that  it  shocked  him  to  see  a  man 
bearing  no  uuifoi-m,  yet  warlike,  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  In- 
deed, ftom  Bulgaria  he  once  wrote  and  complained  quite  gi-ave- 
ly  that  every  Turk  he  saw  had  the  appeai-ance  of  being  a '  ban- 
dit;' and  the  prejudice  clung  to  him;  for,  long  after  the  period 
now  spoken  of,  and  even  in  the  very  hour  when  the  fatal  storm 
of  the  14tb  of  November  was  roaring  through  his  port  and  hia 
camp,  he  found  time  to  sit  at  a  desk  and  write  down  the  Bashi- 
Eazouks. 

This  hatred  of  vmdrilled  waniors  was  the  more  perverse, 
smce  England,  above  ail  other  nations,  was  rich  in  men  (men 
like  Hodson,  for  instance,  or  Jacob)  who  knew  liow  to  make 
themselves  the  adored  chiefs  of  Asiatic  soldiers. 

Besides,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  an  English 
importaiHMio  Goverament  undertakes  to  wage  war  in  a  country 
dJfnSi^"'  beyond  the  seas  without  doing  all  it  can  to  get 
ties.  soldierly  aid  from  the  natives,  it  does  not  merely 

neglect  a  slight  or  collateral  advantige.  On  the  contrary,  it 
throws  away  its  power  of  acting  with  efficient  numbera,  and  is 
in  danger  of  frittering  away  the  nation's  strength  upon  those 
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{often  ill-fated)  scheniea  ■which  go  by  the  name  of  'expedi- 
'  tioos.'  Without  our  Portuguese  auxiliai-ies  there  would  have 
been  no  great  Peninsular  War,  no  successful  invasion  of  France. 
Without  the  native  soldiery  of  Ilindostan  there  would  have 
been  no  British  India.  Without  the  German  auxiliaries  who 
served  under  Wellington  in  his  last  campaign,  he  could  not 
have  given  battle  to  Napoleon  in  the  Hetherlanda,  and  the 
course  of  English  history  would  not  have  run  as  it  did.  The 
truth  is,  that  (especially  at  the  beginning  of  a  war)  any  body 
of  troops  ■which  England  brings  together  at  one  time  and  one 
place  is  in  general  so  costly,  aud  ot  so  high  a  quality,  bnt  also 
so  scant  in  numbei-s,  that  to  use  it,  and  use  it  singly  for  all  the 
work  of  the  campaign,  is  to  consume  and  squander  the  pre- 
cious essence  of  the  nation's  strength  ■without  making  it  the 
means  of  attainmg  any  worthy  result. 

Therefore,  whenever  it  is  possible,  a  British  force  serving 
abroad  and  engaged  in  an  arduous  campaign  ought  to  have  by 
its  side — not  mere  allies,  for  that  is  but  a  doubtful,  and  often  a 
poor  support  to.  have  to  lean  upon,  but  auxiliaries  obeying  the 
English  commander,  and  capable  of  being  trusted  with  alargo 
share  of  the  duties  required  from  an  ai-my  in  the  field.  -  Nor  is 
this  an  advautage  which  commonly  lies  out  of  our  i-each ;  for 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  the  cost  of  labor  is 
much  lower  than  in  England,  and  it  is  one  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  English,  as,  indeed,  of  all  conquering  nations,  to  bo  able 
to  lead  other  races  of  men,  and  to  impart  to  them  its  warlike 
fire.  By  beginning  its  preparations  at  the  right  time,  and  by 
bringing  under  the  orders  of  some  of  our  Indian  officers  a  fit- 
ting number  of  the  bi'avc  men  -who  came  flocking  to  the  ■war 
from  every  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  our  Government 
might  have  enabled  their  General  to  tate  the  field  with  an 
army  of  gi-eat  strength  ;  with  an  army  more  fit  for  warlike  en- 
tei-prises  than  two  armies — ^French  and  English — instructed  to 
work  side  by  side,  and  baffled  by  divided  command.' 

'  Tho  opinions  whidi  tho  Duke  of  Newcastle  enlertMned  on  this  subject 
were  sound,  and  Iiis  efforts  to  give  effect  lo  tbein  were  vigorons ;  bnt  ho  wna 
thwarted  by  the  ciirions  aiitfigonism  which  tommonly  shows  itself  nt  the  bo- 
ginning  of  iL  war — the  antagonism  between  views  really  warlike  and  views 
ivhicli  are  only  'mililary.' 
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By  their  own  prowess,  with  the  aid  only  of  a  moral  support 
The  eveniB  on  fi'om  their  gi'eat  allies  and  the  actual  presence  of  a 
nmealhe^'*'  ^^^  you^g  Engliah  officers,  the  Ottoman  soldiery 
sroundaottho  had  repelled  the  invasioil ;  and,  the  defense  of  Tiir- 
■"""  key  being  accomplished  in  away  very  glorious  to  the 

Sultan,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Principalities  being  secured. 
It  suddenly  became  apparent  that  the  objects  for  which  the 
Western  Powers  undertook  the  war  had  been  already  attain- 
ed. And,  since  (by  the  mere  act  of  declaring  war  against  the 
Czar)  the  Porte  had  freed  itself  from  the  obnoxious  treaties 
which  heretofore  entangled  its  freedom,  the  condition  of  aifairs 
was  such  that  a  prudent  statesman  of  France,  or  of  England, 
or  of  the  Ottoman  empire  might  have  well  enough  rested  con- 
tent. And  in  that  condition  of  affeirs  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
laust  have  acquiesced ;  for,  having  now  learned  that  he  could 
not  maintain  an  invasion  of  European  Turkey,  and  bein^  driv- 
en from  the  seas,  he  was  cut  off  from  all  means  of  wagmg  an 
offensive  war  against  the  Sultan  except  npon  the  desolate  front- 
iers of  Armenia,  and  the  pressure  of  the  naval  blockade  en- 
forced against  him  by  the  Allies,  together  with  the  torture  of 
seeing  the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine  placed  under  the  dominion 
of  their  fleets,  would  have  more  than  sufficed  to  make  him 
sign  a  peace. 

If  France  had  been  mistress  of  hei-self,  or  if  England  had 
been  free  from  passion  and  craving  for  adventm-e,  the  war 
would  have  been  virtually  at  an  end  on  the  day  when  the  Rus- 
sian army  completed  its  retreat  from  the  countiy  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  re-entered  the  Czar's  dominions- 
How  canie  it  to  happen  that,  rejecting  the  peace  which 
seemed  to  be  thus  prepared  by  the  mere  course  of  events,  the 
Western  Powers  detei-mined  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  a 
Bnssian  province? 

France  was  still  lying  under  the  men  who  had  got  her  down 
iieipifeanas  ^^  *'i^  night  of  the  2nd  of  December ;  and  it  was 
ofUierrencii  in  vain  that  her  people  at  that  time  chanced  to  love 
P^"*"  peace  better  than  war,  for  they  had  no  longer  a 

voice  in  state  affdrs.  The  French  Emperor  still  wielded  the 
whole  strength  of  the  nation,  and,  laboring  to  tuni  aw.ay  men's 
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thoughts  from  the  origin  of  his  power,  he  was  very  willing  to 
cnnraetaiten  *'T  ^^  ^^^'"  ^"1'  *^®  restofcd  Empire  that  kind  of 
by  the  French  Station  aud  title  which  the  newest  of  dynasties  may 
limpomr.  acquire  by  signal  achievements  in  war.  It  was 
still  of  gi-eat  moment  to  Mm  to  remain  in  close  friendship  with 
England,  and  to  use  the  aUiance  as  an  engine  of  war ;  but  he 
observed  that  there  was  a  spirit  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
which — springing  from  motives  vei-jr  unlike  his  own — w^  nev- 
ertheless tending  in  the  same  direction,  and  therefore,  to  draw 
England  in^  he  no  longer  needed  to  resort  to  those  ingenious 
contrivances  which  he  had  employed  against  her  in  the  fore- 
going year.  All  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  encourage  her  de- 
sire to  go  on  with  the  wai-,  and,  if  necessary,  to  make  his  own 
plans  yield  to  those  of  his  ally.  To  do  all  this  be  was  very 
able,  for  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  at  that  time  the  power  of 
keeping  his  mind  alive  to  the  difference  between  the  greater 
and  the  less,  and  after  he  had  once  resolved  to  eng^e  in  al- 
liance with  England,  he  did  not  allow  his  main  purpose  to  be 
baffled  by  differences  on  minor  queslloas.  Thertfore  now, 
when  it  became  known  that  the  Russian  army  was  in  full  re- 
treat, he  was  so  willing  to  defer  to  English  coniisels,  that  vir- 
tually, though  not  in  terms,  he  left  it  to  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment to  determine  what  next  step  the  Western  Powers  should 
take  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

England  had  become  so  eager  for  conflict  that  the  idea  of 
DMireofthB  dcslsting  from  the  war  merely  because  the  war  had 
English  for  im  ceased  to  be  neceesary  was  not  tolerable  to  the 
oBeurfve  war.  pgpp]g_  j,j  jjjg  Baltic  their  hopes  had  been  bitter- 
ly disappointed,  and,  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the  de- 
fense of  Turkey  was  a  thine  already  accomplished,  men  longed 
to  try  the  prowess  of  our  land  and  sea  forces  in  some  enter- 
prise ag^nst  the  Russian  dominions.  Already  they  had  cast 
their  eyes  upon  Sebastopol. 

With  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  empire  on  the  Bosphorus, 
seiHBto  oi  *^'^  ambition  of  Russia  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
^° '  spacious  poi-t  on  the  southwest  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
had  made  there  a  great  areenal,  and  fcii-nished  it  with  an  enor- 
mous supply  of  warlike  stores.  And,  having  been  wamed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago^  that  if  he  thus  gathered  his  strength 

'  Dispatch,  from  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  dated  the  28lh  of  NoTembei*, 
1828-9.  'Although,'  wrilfis  the  Count,  'it  may  not  be  probable  tlint  we 
'shall  see  an  English  fleet  in  tlw  Black  Sea,  it  will  bo  prudent  to  make  Se- 
'  bastopol  very  secure  ajiainst  attacks  fi'oni  the  sen.  If  ever  England  were 
'to  come  to  ft  rupture  with  ns,  this  is  the  point  to  wliieh  she  would  direct  her 
'  attacks,  if  only  alie  beliei'ed  them  possible,' 
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_  ol,  he  might  have  to  count  some  day  with  the  En- 
^  0  Czar  Nicholas  had  caused  the  place  to  be  defended 

toward  the  sea  by  forts  of  great  power.  In  the  harbor,  barred 
The  longing  of  ^y  f^ese  foits,  his  Black  Sea  fleet  lay  at  anchor, 
uw  English  to  Plainly  it  would  be  a  natural  and  fitting  consnm- 
ntiiick  it,  laation  of  a  war  in  defense  of  the  Saltan  to  destroy 
those  very  resources  which  the  labors  of  years  had  gathered 
together  against  him.  Moreover,  the  English,  who  hate  the 
mechanic  contrivances  which  prevent  fair,  open  fighting,  could 
hardly  now  bear  that  the  vast  sea-foits  of  Sebastopol  should 
continue  to  shelter  the  Russian  fleet  from  the  guns  of  our  men- 
of-war.  Those  who  thought  more  warily  than  t]ie  multitude 
foresaw  that  the  entei-prise  might  take  time;  but  they  also 
perceived  that  even  this  resalt  would  not  be  one  of  unmixed 
evil,  for  if  Russia  should  commit  herself  to  a  lengthened  con- 
flict in  the  neighborhood  of  Sebastopol,  she  would  be  put  to  a 
great  trial,  and  would  see  her  wealth  and  strength  ruinously 
consumed  by  the  more  stress  of  the  distance  between  the 
military  centre  of  the  empire  and  the  south  westernmost  angle 
of  the  Crimea. 

The  more  the  English  people  thought  of  the  enteiprlse,  the 
more  eager  they  became  to  attempt  it;  and  it  chanced  that 
their  feelings  and-opinions  were  shared  and  represented  with 
great  exactness  1^  the  Minister  of  War. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  a  man  of  a  sanguine,  eager  na- 
The  Duke  of  ture,  very  prone  to  action.*  He  had  a  good,  cleai- 
Ssivcoatta  iDtellect,  with  more  of  strength  than  keenness,  un. 
weai-ied  industry,  and  an  astonishing  facility  of  writing.  In  the 
assumption  of  responsibility  be  was  generous  and  bold  even  to 
i-ashness.  Indeed,  he  was  so  eager  to  see  his  views  carried  into 
effect,  and  so  willing  to  take  all  the  risk  upon  his  own  head,  that 
there  was  danger  of  his  withdrawing  from  other  men  their 
wholesome  share  of  discretion.  He  threw  his  whole  heart  into 
the  project  of  the  invasion;  andif  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  men  driven  forward  by  the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try in  spite  of  their  opinions  and  their  scruples,  it  was  not  so 
with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  character  of  his  mind  was 
such  as  to  make  him  essentially  one  with  the  public.  Far 
from  being  propelled  by  others  against  his  will,  he  himself  was 
one  ofthe  very  foremost  members  of  the  warlike  throng  which 
was  pressing  upon  the  Cabinet,  and  craving  for  adventure  and 

'  I,  of  concse,  know  that  ibis  view  will  not  be  assented  to  by  those  who 
found  their  opinion  upon  observation  made  in  later  yoave ;  bnt  I  am  Bpoalc- 
ing  of  the  summer  of  1854,  nnd  I  am  very  sure  that  the  aenteneo  to  which 
this  note  has  been  appended  js  true. 
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glory.  He  easily  received  new  Impressions,  and  had  neverthe- 
less a  quick  good  sense,  which  generally  enabled  him  to  distin- 
guish what  was  useful  from  what  was  worthless.  He  seemed 
to  understand  the  great  truth  that,  without  being  military,  the 
English  are  a  wanike  people,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  great 
prerogatives  of  a  nation  gifted  with  this  higher  quality  to  be 
able  to  command  other  races  of  men,  and  to  impart  to  them 
the  fire  of  martial  virtue.  He  also  knew  that,  when  England 
undertakes  war  against  a  great  European  power,  she  must  en- 
gage the  energies  of  the  people  at  large,  and  must  not  pre- 
sume to  rely  altogether  upon  the  merely  professional  exertions 
of  her  small  Peace  Estabhshment.  It  was  not  from  his  de- 
fault, but  in  spite  of  his  endeavors,  that,  for  several  months, 
people  lingered  in  the  notion  that  onv  military  system  was  an 
apparatus  sufficing  for  war. 

But  the  Duke  had  not  an  authority  proportioned  to  the 
merits  which  a  reader  of  his  dispatches  and  letters  would  be 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him.  Perhaps  the  very  zeal  with  which 
he  seized  and  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  outer  public  was  one 
of  the  causes  which  tended  to  lessen  his  weight;  for  he  who 
comes  into  council  with  common  and  popular  views,  however 
likely  it  may  be  that  he  will  get  them  assented  to,  can  scarce- 
ly hope  to  kindle  men's  minds  with  the  fire  that  springs  from 
a  man's  own  thought  and  from  his  own  strone  will.  More- 
over, it  was  by  a  kind  of  chance  rather  than  liy  intentional 
selection  that  the  Duke  of  ITewcastle  had  become  intrnsted 
with  the  momentous  business  of  the  war;  and,  seemingly,  it 
was  only  from  this  circumstance  that  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
tinuing to  hold  the  office  was  afterward  brought  into  question 
by  one  of  his  principal  colleagues.'  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause,  it  seems  clear  that  there  was  a  languor,  not  to 
say  hoUownoss,  in  the  support  which  the  Duke  got  from  his 

'  So  Lord  Jolin  Russell  himself  declared.  What  I  have  nbOTO  colled  '  it 
'kind  of  chnaaa'  was  brought  abontin  this  way: — Accotding  to  the  practice 
which  wns  in  force  up  to  the  Buimner  of  18S4,  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the 
Colonies  was  also  the  '  Secretary  of  War, '  Before  the  war,  however,  the 
public  hardly  observed,  and,  in  fact,  hardly  knew  this;  because,  in  peace- 
time (thanks  to  the  labors  of  the  '  HorsB-Guards,'  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
at  War,  the  Ordnance,  and  several  other  officesX  the  duties  of  the  ColotiM 
Secretary,  in  his  characlar  as  Secretary  of  War,  were  very  elight ;  and,  there 
being  no  prMpect  of  war  when  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry  was  formed,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  of  course  selected  with  a  view  to  his  qualifications 
for  the  administration  of  the  Colonies,  and  not  with  any  consideration,  either 
one  way  or  tbe  other,  as  to  his  apCitode  for  the  business  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. When  tbe  mptare  with  Rnssia  occurred,  it  became  apparent  that, 
unless  a  chnngo  were  made,  the  minister  who  happened  to  bo  the  Colonial 
Secretary  would  stand  charged  with  the  bosineaa  of  the  war. 
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colleagues.  They  did  not  perversely  tbwai-t  him  in  the  lausi-. 
ness  of  the  wav,'  but,  on  the  other  haud,  they  did  not  at  all 
tasteii  theraBelvea  to  his  measures  like  men  who  woulcl  stand 
or  fall  with  him.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  not  the  gift  of 
knowing  how  to  surround  himself  with  ahle  assistants,  and  it 
was  his  misfortnne  to  be  withont  that  precious  aid  which  a 
Minister  commonly  finds  in  the  permanent  staff  of  his  office. 
At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  little  bevy  of  distinct  public 
offices  on  which  the  military  administration  depended  was  in 
a  condition  unfit  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war.  The  first 
Array  Surgeon  who  applied  for  certain  of  the  medical  stores 
rec(mred  on  foreign  service  was  met  with  no  le^  than  five  of- 
ficial theories  as  to  the  functionary  upon  whom  tlio  demand 
should  be  made;  and  when,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  soattei-- 
ed  departments  connected  with  the  land  service  were  gathered 
at  last  into  one,  the  office  tlms  newly  formed  was,  after  all,  eo 
ill  constituted  as  to  be  wanting  in  some  of  the  simplest  appli- 
ances required  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

From  the  first,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  resisting  all  proposals 
HiB  zeal  fM  for  operating  against  Russia  on  the  side  of  Poland, 
tton^irf^rB-  ^^  warmly  shared  the  popular  desire  to  invade  the 
topou  Crimea,  and  lay  siege  to  SebastopoJ.    The  Emperor 

of  the  French,  steadily  following  his  main  policy,  had  long  ago 
consented  to  look  to  this  enterprise  as  next  in  importance  to 
the  defense  of  the  Sultan's  terntory,  and,  in  the  early  part  of 
April,  instructions  to  this  effect  had  been  given  to  the  Fi-ench 
and  the  English  Generals. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  at  first  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
w&s  the  only  member  of  the  Government  who  was  fired  with 
a  great  eagerness  for  the  destruction  of  Sebastopol ;  and"  of 
himself  he  had  not  the  ascendency  which  sometimes  enables  a 
Minister  to  bend  other  men  to  his  puipose.  TJuless  by  the 
help  of  a  mighty  force  pressing  from  without,  he  could  not  have 
brought  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  partake  his  zeal  for 
the  enterprise. 

But — ^impending  over  the  counsels  of  all  the  ostensible  rulers 
— there  was  an  authority  not  deriving  from  the  Queen  or  the 
Parliament,  which  was  destined  to  have  a  great  sway  over 

'  The  rejection  bj  the  Cabinet  of  the  Duke's  proposal  to  ask  foe  b  vote 
ndding  25,000  men  to  the  amy  doea  not,  in  reality,  displace  the  above  state- 
ment, because  the  addition  to  which  the  Cabinet  agreed,  though  falling  short 
of  the  Duke's  demand,  was  large  enough  to  waiiant  the  reception  of  all  tho 
recruits  who  could  be  obt^ned  in  the  course,  of  the  year,  and  therefore  the 
proposed  vote  for  a  number  larger  tliaii  what  eould  be  reaMy  obtained  was  a 
measure  of  general  policy  not  tending  in  any  direct  way  to  increase  the 
strength  of  tlio  army. 
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events.  It  wonld  be  possible  to  elude  tbe  task,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  history  ■would  be  wanting  in  fullness  of  trutli  if 
it  failed  to  impart  some  conception  of  this  other  power, 

England  was  free;  and  although,  whilst  there  was  indifler- 
comnMnaing  ence  or  divided  opinion  in  the  country,  the  Govern- 
pBopie  when  of  ™ent  ^^^  very  full  latitude  of  action,  yet,  whenever 
ooemins.  it  chanced  that  the  feelings  of  the  people  were 
roused,  and  that  they  were  known  to  be  ncaily  of  one  mind, 
they  spoke  with  a  voice  ro  commandmg,  that  no  Administia- 
tion  could  safely  try  to  withstand  it. 

But,  the  will  of  the  nation  being  thus  puissant,  who  was 
charged  to  declare  it  ? 

In  foi-mer  times  almost  eveiy  body  who  could  nas  accns- 
Meauaoffoi™-  touied  to  Contribute  in  an  active  way  to  the  forma- 
i^t"eo!^ntao  ti**!!  of  opinion.  Men  evolved  their  own  political 
of  tbe  notion,  ideas  and  drew  forth  the  ideas  of  their  friends  by 
keen  oral  discussion,  and,  in  later  times,  by  long,  elaborate  let- 
lei-s.  But  gradually,  and  following  somewhat  slowly  npon  the 
invention  of  printuig,  there  came  to  be  introduced  a  new  divi- 
sion of  labor.  It  was  found  that  if  a  small  number  of  compe- 
tent men  would  make  it  their  calling  to  transaet  the  business 
of  thinking  upon  political  questions,  the  work  might  be  more 
handily  performed  by  them  than  by  the  casual  eiforts  of  people 
who  were  commonly  busied  in  other  soits  of  toil ;  and  as  soon 
aa  this  change  took  effect,  the  weighing  of  state  qoestions  and 
the  judging  of  public  men  lapsed  away  from  the  direct  cog- 
nizance of  the  nation  at  large,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  knew  how  to  utter  in  print.  What  had  been  an  in- 
tellectual exercise  practised  in  a  random  way  by  thousands, 
was  tui-ned  into  a  branch  of  industry,  and  pursued  with  great 
skill  by  a  few.  People  soon  found  out  that  an  essay  in  print — 
an  essay  strong  and  terse,  but  above  all  opportune,,  seemed  to 
clear  tbeir  minds  more  effectually  than  the  sayings  which  they 
heard  in  conversation,  or  the  letters  they  received  from  their 
friends ;  and  at  length  the  principle  of  divided  labor  became  so 
complete  in  its  application  to  the  forming  of  political  opinions, 
that  by  glancing  at  a  newspaper,  and  giving  swift  assent  to  its 
assertions  and  arguments,  many  an  Englishman  was  saved  the 
labor  of  fai-ther  examining  his  political  conscience,  and  dis- 
pensed from  the  necessity  of  having  to  work  his  own  way  to  a 
conclusion. 

But  to  spare  a  man  from  a  healthy  toil  is  not  always  an  un- 
Effect  of  pout-  mixed  good.  To  save  a  free-born  citizen  from  the 
'™Vn^mM""  trouble  of  thinking  upon  questions  of  State  is  to  take 
from  ihe  troii-  from  him  his  shave  of  dominion ;  and,  although  it  be 
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MeofDifnt-  true  that  he  who  follows  printed  advice  is  under  a 
*"*■  guidance  more  skillful  and  dexterous  than  any  he 

could  have  got  from  his  own  untutored  mind,  he  is  less  of  a 
man,  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  less  fdr,  less  righteous  than  one 
who  in  a  ruder  fashion  contrives  to  think  for  himself.  Just  as 
a  man's  quality  may  in  some  respects  be  lowered  by  his  habit- 
ual reliance  on  the  policeman  and  the  soldier  who  relieve  him 
from  the  trouble  and  the  anxiety  of  self-defense,  so  his  intel- 
lectual strength  and  his  means  oi  knowhig  how  to  be  just  may 
easily  become  impaired  if  he  suffers  himself  to  walk  too  obe- 
diently nnder  the  leading  of  a  political  writer. 

But  the  ability  of  men  engaged  in  political  writing  gi-ew  even 
Want  of  pit)-  more  rapidly  than  the  power  to  which  they  were 
fcftS^hT  km  ^**^'i''^&)  ^°'l  '^t^''  ^  while  they  so  gained  upon  the 
of  tiie  puijiio  ostensible  statesmen  that  Parliament  no  longer  stood 
judS^imm!^  alone  as  the  exponent  of  opinion,  and  was  obliged 
potsnce  of  bis  to  share  its  privilege  with  a  number  of  gifted  men 
'sida's.  whose  names  it  could  hardly  ever  find  out.    Still, 

Parliament  had  valor  and  strength  of  its  own,  and,  except  in 
the  matter  of  mere  celebrity,  it  was  a  gainer  rather  than  a  loser 
from  the  wholesome  rivalry  forced  upon  it  by  its  new  and  mys- 
terious associate.  It  was  the  public  which  lagged.  Men  com- 
monly take  a  long  time  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  suecessivo 
advances  of  civilization  ;  and  the  people  were  backward  in  fit- 
ting themselves  to  deal  with  the  increasing  ability  and  the  in- 
creteing  knowledge  of  the  public  writer.  They,  indeed,  hard- 
ly knew  the  true  scope  of  the  change  which  had  been  taking 
place ;  for,  whilst  the  writer  was  a  personage  chosen  for  hia 
skill,  and  acting  with  the  force  which  belongs  to  discipline  and 
organization,  the  readers  were  men  straying  loose ;  and  for 
their  means  of  acting  in  any  thing  like  concert  with  one  an- 
other, they  were  dependent  in  a  great  degree  upon  that  veiy 
engine  of  publicity  which  was  fast  usurping  their  power. 
Moreover,  these  readers  of  public  prints  were  slow  to  under- 
stand the  new  kind  of  duty  which  had  come  upon  them.  They 
were  slow  to  see  that  it  became  them  to  look  in  a  very  critical 
spirit  upon  the  writing  of  a  stranger,  unseen  and  unknown, 
who  was  not  only  propoang  to  guide  them,  but  even  to  speak 
in  their  name;  and  they  did  not  yet  understand  that  ihey 
ought  to  read  print — not  perhaps  in  a  captious  spirit,  but,  to 
say  the  least,  with  something  of  the  measured  confidence  which 
their  forefathers  had  been  accustomed  to  place  in  the  words 
of  princes  and  statesmen.  The  blowing  conferred  by  print  will 
'  Lps  be  complete  when  the  diligence,  the  wariness,  and, 
i  all,  the  courageous  justice  of  those  who  read,  shall  be 
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bfoaght  into  fair  proportion  with  the  sldll  and  the  power  of 
those  who  address  them  in  piiiit.  Ah'eady  a  wholesome  change 
has  been  wrought;  and  if  in  these  days  a  man  goes  chanting 
and  chanting  in  servile  response  to  a  newspaper,  he  misses  the 
voices  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  fellow-choristers  who  sang 
with  hini  five  years  ago.  But  certainly  at  the  time  of  the  Rus- 
sian war  the  common  discourse  of  an  Englishman  was  too  often 
a  mere  "Amen"  to  something  he  had  seen  in  print. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  remained  to  the  general  public  a 
vestige  of  their  old  custom  of  thinlting  for  themselves,  because 
in  last  resort  they  were  privileged  to  determine  between  the 
rival  counsels  pressed  upon  them  by  contending  journalists; 
but  several  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  had 
come  yet  another  change.  The  apparatus  provided  by  the 
Constitution  for  collecting  the  opinions  of  the  peofjlo  was  fai- 
from  being  complete ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  indications  af- 
forded by  Parhament  and  by  public  writings,  the  direction 
which  the  nation's  opinion  had  taken  was  a  matter  which  could 
often  be  called  in  question.  Some  could  say  that  the  people 
desired  one  thing,  and  some,  with  equal  boldness,  that  the  peo- 
ple desired  the  contrary.  Thence  it  came  that  the  task  of  find- 
ing out  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  giving  to  it  a  full  voice  and 
expression,  was  undertaken  by  private  citizens. 

Long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  living  in 
Tiietaahotiia-  some  of  the  English  counties  certain  widows  and 
fle^^^tiia''  gentlemen,  who  were  the  depositaries  of  a  power 
opinianoftiio  destined  to  exercise  a  great  sway  over  the  conduct 
SotSMnaB  of  the  war.  Their  ways  were  peaceful,  and  they 
Ota  company,  were  not  perhaps  more  turned  toward  politics  than 
other  widows  and  country  gentlemen,  but  by  force  of  deeds 
and  testaments,  by  force  of  bh-the,  deaths,  and  mamages,  they 
had  become  the  members  of  an  ancient  firm  or  Company  which 
made  it  its  business  to  collect  and  disseminate  news.  They 
had  so  much  good  sense  of  the  worldly  sort,  that  instead  of 
struggling  with  one  another  for  the  control  of  their  powci'ful 
engine,  they  remained  quietly  at  their  homes,  and  engaged  some 
active  and  gifbed  men  to  manage  the  concern  for  them  in  Lon- 
don. The  pi'aetice  of  the  Company  was  to  issue  a  paper  daily, 
containing  an  account  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  to- 
gether with  letters  from  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  who 
were  seeking  to  bring  their  favorite  subjects  under  the  eye  of 
the  public,  and  also  a  few  short  essays  upon  the  topics  of  the 
day.  LibewJse,nponpayingthe  sum  required  by  the  Company, 
any  person  could  cause  whatever  he  chose  to  be  inserted  in  the 
paper  as  an  "  advertisement,"  and  the  sheet  containing  these 
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four  descriptions  of  matter  was  sold  to  the  public  at  a  low 

Extraordinary  enterprise  was  shown  by  the  Company  in  the 

fathering  of  intelligence ;  and  dwring  the  wars  following  the 
'ren  oh  Revolution  they  caused  their  dispatches  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  reach  them  so  early  that  they  were  able  to  forestall 
the  Government  of  the  day.  In  otlier  countries  the  spectacle 
of  a  Govei-nment  outdone  in  this  way  by  private  enterprise 
would  have  seemed  a  scandal ;  but  the  !Englishman  liked  the 
thought  that  he  could  buy  and  bring  to  his  own  home  as  much 
knowledge  as  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  of  State,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  success  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  their  rivaliy 
irith  the  Government.  From  this  time  the  paper  gathered 
strength,  Ifc  became  the  foremoet  journal  of  the  world ;  and 
this  was  no  sooner  the  caee  than  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  thus 
foremost  gave  a  great  acceleration  to  its  rise,  for  ^mply  because 
it  was  recognized  as  the  most  public  of  prints  it  became  the 
clew  with  which  anxious  man  went  seeking  in  the  maze  of  the 
busy  world  for  the  lost,  and  the  unknown,  and  all  that  was  be- 
■  yond  his  own  reach.  The  prince  who  was  cldming  a  kingdom, 
the  servant  who  wanted  a  place,  the  mother  who  had  lost  her 
boy,  they  all  went  thither.  Thither  Folly  ran  hunying,  and 
was  brought  to  a  wholesome  parley  with  Wisdom.  Thither 
went  righteous  anger.  Thither  also  went  hatred  and  malice. 
And  not  in  vain  was  all  this  concourse ;  for  either  the  troubled 
and  angry  men  got  the  discipline  of  finding  that  the  world 
would  not  listen  to  their  cries,  or  else  they  gained  a  vent  for 
their  passions,  and  broaght  all  their  theories  to  a  test  by  cabl- 
ing a  whole  nation — nay,  by  calling  the  civilized  world — to 
hearken  and  be  their  witness.  Over  all  this  throng  of  appelr 
lants  men  unknown  sat  in  judgment,  and — violently,  perhaps, 
but  never  corruptly — a  rough  sort  of  justice  was  done.  The 
style  which  Oriental  hyperbole  used  to  give  to  the  Sultan  might 
be  claimed  with  more  color  of  truth  by  the  joui-nal.  In  a  sense 
it  wafl  the  '  asylum  of  the  world.' 

Still,  up  to  this  point  the  Company  occupied  ground  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  speculators,  and  if  they  bad  gone  no  far- 
ther, it  would  not  have  been  my  province  to  notice  the  result 
of  their  labora.  But  many  yeara  ago  it  had  occurred  to  the 
managers  of  this  Company  that  there  was  one  important  arti- 
cle of  news  which  had  not  been  effectually  supplied.  It  seemed 
likely  that,  without  moving  from  his  fireside,  an  Englishman 
would  be  glad  to  know  what  the  bulk  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
thoughtupon  the  uppermost  questions  ofthoday.  Theletters 
received  fi'om  correspondents  fiiruishcd  some  means  of  acqnir- 
VoL.1.— Q 
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ing  this  knowledge,  and  it  Beeraed  to  the  managefs  of  the  Com- 
pany that,  at  some  paids  and  at  a  moderate  cost,  it  would  be 
possible  to  ascertain  the  opinions  which  were  coming  into 
vogue,  and  see  the  direction  in  which  the  current  would  flow. 
It  IS  said  that  with  this  intent  they  many  years  ago  employed 
a  shrewd,  idle  clergyman,  who  made  it  his  duty  to  loiter  about 
in  places  of  common  resort  and  find  out  what  people  thought 
iipon  tlie  principal  subjects  of  the  time.  He  was  not  to  listen 
very  much  to  extreme  foolishness,  and  still  less  was  he  to 
hearken  to  clever  people.  His  duty  was  to  waitand  wait  un- 
til he  observed  that  some  common  and  obvious  thought  was 
repeated  in  many  places,  and  by  numbers  of  men  who  had 
probably  never  seen  one  another.  That  one  common  thought 
was  the  prize  he  sought  for,  and  he  eanied  it  home  to  hia  em- 
ployers. He  became  so  skilled  in  his  peculiar  calling  that,  as 
long  as  he  served  them,  the  Company  was  rarely  raided ;  and 
althongh  in  later  times  they  were  frequently  baffled  in  their 
pursuit  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  they  never  neglected  to  do 
what  they  could  to  search  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

When  the  managers  had  armed  themselves  with  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gathered,  they  prepared  to  disseminate  it,  but  they 
did  not  state  baldly  what  they  had  s^certained  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  country.  Their  method  was  as  follows: — they  em- 
ployed able  writers  to  argue  in  support  of  the  opinion  which, 
as  they  believed,  the  country  was  already  adopting,  and,  sup- 
posing that  they  had  been  well  informed,  their  arguments  of 
course  fell  upon  willing  eai-s.  Those  who  had  already  foi-med 
a  judgment  saw  their  own  notions  stated  and  pressed  with  an 
ability  greater  than  they  could  themselves  command;  and  those 
who  had  not  yet  come  to  an  opinion  were  strongly  moved  to 
do  so  when  they  saw  the  path  taken  by  a  Company  which  no- 
toriously strove  to  follow  the  changes  of  the  public  mind.  The 
report  which  the  paper  gave  of  the  opinion  formed  by  the  pub- 
lic was  so  closely  blended  with  arguments  in  support  of  that 
same  opinion,  that  he  who  looked  at  the  paper  merely  to  know 
what  other  people  thought,  was  seized  as  he  read  by  the  co- 
gency of  the  reasoning ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  imag- 
ined that  he  was  being  governed  by  the  force  of  sheer  logic, 
was  merely  obeying  a  guide  who,  by  telling  him  that  the  world 
was  already  agi'eed,made  him  go  and  flock  along  with  his  fel- 
lows; for,  as  the  utterance  of  a  prophecy  is  sometimes  a  main 
step  toward  its  fulfillment,  so  a  rumor  asserting  that  multitudes 
have  already  adopted  a  given  opinion  will  often  generate  that 
very  concurrence  of  thought  which  was  prematurely  declared 
to  exist.    From  the  operation  of  this  double  process  it  result- 
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ed  of  course  that  the  opinion  of  the  Englisli  public  was  gener- 
ally in  accord  with  the  writings  of  the  Company;  and  the  more 
the  paper  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  exponent  of  the  na- 
tional mind,  the  more  vast  was  the  publicity  which  it  obtained. 

Pl^nly,  then,  this  printing  Company  wielded  a  gi'sat  power ; 
and  if  I  have  wiitten  with  sufficient  cleamesa,  I  have  made  it 
apparent  that  this  was  a  power  of  more  vast  dimensions  than 
that  which  men  describe  when  they  speak  of  "the  power  of 
tfje  Press."  It  is  one  thing,  for  instance,  to  denounce  a  public 
man  by  printed  arguments  and  invectives  wiiich  are  believed 
to  utter  nothing  more  than  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  and  it  is 
another  and  a  graver  thing  to  denounce  Mm  in  writings  which, 
though  having  the  foi-m  of  arguments,  are  (lightly  or  wrongly) 
regarded  aa  manifestoes — as  manif^toes  declaring  the  judg- 
ment of  the  English  people.  In  the  one  case  the  man  is  only 
accused,  in  the  other  he  seems  to  stand  ah'eady  condemned. 

But  riiough  the  Company  held  all  this  power,  their  tenure 
of  it  was  of  such  a  kind  that  they  could  not  exercise  it  per- 
versely or  whimsically  without  doing  a  great  harm  to  their 
singular  trade;  for  the  whole  scheme  of  their  esisteocc  went 
to  make  them — not  autocratic,  but — representative  in  their 
character,  and  they  were  obliged  by  the  law  of  their  being  to 
keep  themselves  as  closely  as  they  could  in  accord  with  the 
nation  at  large. 

This,  then,  was  the  great  English  journal ;  and,  whether  men 
spoke  of  the  mere  printed  sheet  which  lay  upon  their  table,  or 
of  the  mysterious  organization  which  produced  it,  they  habitu- 
ally called  either  one  or  the  other  'The  Times.'  Moreover, 
they  often  prefixed  to  the  word  such  adjectives  and  participles 
as  showed  that  they  regarded  the  subject  of  their  comments 
in  the  light  of  a  sentient,  active  being,  having  a  life  beyond  the 
span  of  mortal  men,  gifted  with  reason,  armed  with  a  ci-uel 
strength,  endued  with  some  of  the  darkest  of  the  liuman  pas- 
sions, but  clearly  liable  hereafter  to  the  direst  penalty  of  sin.' 

On  the  Sabbath  England  had  rest,  but  in  the  early  morning 
of  all  other  days  the  irrevocable  words  were  poured  forth  and 
scattered  abroad  to  the  comers  of  the  earth,  measuring  out 
honor  to  some,  and  upon  others  bringing  scorn  and  disgrace. 

'  The  form  of  spaecli  which  thus  impei'sonatee  a  manufactory  and  its  ivaves 
has  now  so  obtained  in  our  langnage  that — discardinE  tho  forcible  epilhata — 
one  may  ventave  to  adopt  it  in  writing,  and  to  give  TJie  Times  the  same  place 
in  grammatical  eonstrnetion  as  thougli  it  were  (he  proper  name  of  an  angel 
or  a  hero,  a  devil  of  a  saint,  or  a  sinner  already  condemned.  Cnstom  makes 
it  good  English  to  say  'The  Timee  will  pi-oleoc  him,'  'The  Tivies  is  savage,' 
'The  n«ies  is  cruehine  him,'  'The  bleESed  Times  has  put  the  thing  right,' 
'  That  d d  I^ines  has  done  all  l!io  mischief.' 
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Where  and  with  whom  the  real  power  lay,  and  what  was  its 
true  source,  and  how  it  was  to  he  propitiated— these  were 
qnestions  wrapped  in  more  or  leaa  obscurity ;  for  some  had  a 
theory  that  one  Vaan  ruled,  and  some  another,  and  some  were 
sure  that  the  Great  Newspaper  governed  all  England,  and  oth- 
ers that  England  governed  the  Newspaper.  Philosophic  poli- 
ticians traced  events  to  what  they  called  'Public  opinion.' 
With  almost  the  same  meaning,  women  and  practical  men  sim- 
ply spoke  of  The  Times.'  But,  whether  the  power  of  the  gi'eat 
joui-nal  was  a  power  all  its  own,  or  whether  it  was  only  the 
vast  shadow  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  almost  equally  to  be 
dreaded  and  revered  by  worldly  men  ;  for  plainly  in  that  sam- 
mer  of  1854  it  was  ono  with  England.  Its  words  might  be 
wrong,  but  it  was  certain  that  to  tens  of  thousands  of  men  they 
would  seem  to  be. right.  They  might  be  the  collected  voice 
of  all  these  isles,  or  the  mere  utterance  of  some  one  unknown 
man  sitting  pale  by  a  midnight  lamp — but  there  they  were. 
They  wore  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Of  the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  this  strange  power  had 
been  wielded,  op  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  is 
not  very  hai'd  to  apeak.  In  general, 'The  Times'  had  been 
more  willing  to  lead  the  nation  in  its  tendencies  to  improve- 
ment than  to  follow  it  in  its  eiTors ;  what  it  mainly  sought  was 
—not  to  be  much  better  or  wiser  than  the  English  people,  but 
to  be  the  very  same  as  they  were,  to  go  along  with  them  in  all 
theiv  adventures,  whether  prudent  or  rash,  to  be  one  with  them 
in  their  hopes  and  their  despair,  in  their  joy  and  in  their  sor- 
row, in  their  gi'atitnde  and  in  their  anger.  So,  althongh  in 
general  it  was  willing  enough  to  repress  the  growth  ot  any 
new  popnlar  error  which  seemed  to  be  weakly  rooted,  still  the 
whole  scheme  and  purpose  of  the  Company  forbade  it  all 
thought  of  ti-ying  to  make  a  stand  against  any  great  and  gen- 
eral delusion.  Upon  the  whole,  the  potentate  dealt  with  En- 
gland  in  a  bluf^  kmgly,  Tudor-like  way,  biit  also  with  a  Tudor- 
ke  policy;  for,  though  he  treated  all  adversaries  as  'brute  folk' 
until  they  became  formidable,  he  had  always  been  careful  to 
mark  the  growth  ofa  public  sentiment  or  opinion,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  make  out  that  a  canse  was  waxing  strong,  ho 
went  up  and  offered  to  lead  it,  and  so  reigned. 

I  have  said  that  partly  by  guiding,  but  more  by  ascertMning 
and  following  the  current  of  men's  opinion,  'The  Times'  always 
sought  to  be  one  with  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  since 
it  happened  that  there  was  at  this  period  a  r.ire  concuiTenco 
of  feeling,  and  that  the  journal,  after  a  good  deal  of  experiment, 
had  now  at  length  thoroughly  seized  and  embodied  the  rohI  of 
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the  nation,  its  utterance  came  with  increasing  force ;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  growing  concord  of  the  people  enabled  it  to 
apeak  with  more  and  more  authority,  power  lapsed  and  contin- 
ued to  lapse  from  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government,  untU  at 
length  ptiblic  opinion — no  longer  content  to  direct  the  general 
policy  of  the  State — was  prepai-ing  to  undoitake  the  almost 
scientific,  the  almost  technical  duty  of  planning  a  campMgn. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  June,  the  great  newspaper 
The  opinion  of  declared  and  said  that '  The  grand  political  and  mili- 
d^dSJrfbyUie  '  ''^'■T  o^ijects  of  the  war  could  not  be  attmned  as  long 
Company  a*,  'as  feebastopol  and  the  Russian  fleet  were  in  exist- 
atrnSonof  *"  '  eucc,  but  that  if  that  central  position  of  the  Rus- 
sebasiopoi.  'sian  power  in  the  south  of  the  empire  were  anni- 
hilated, the  whole  fabric,  which  it  had  cost  the  Czars  of  Rtissia 
centuries  to  raise,  must  fall  to  the  ground ;'  and  moreover  it 
declared, '  that  the  taking  of  Sebastopol  and  the  occupation  of 
'  the  Crimea  were  objects  which  would  repay  all  the  costs  of 
the  war,  and  wonld  permanently  settle  in  our  favor  the  prin- 
cipal questions  in  dispute,  and  that  it  was  equally  clear  that 
those  objects  were  to  be  accomplished  by  no  other  means,  be- 
cause a  peace  w^hioh  should  leave  Russia  in  possession  of  the 
same  means  of  aggression  woidd  only  enable  her  to  re-com- 
mence the  war  at  her  pleasure.' 
It  was  natural  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Government 
should  have  qualms.  They  knew  that  Austria  (supported  for 
defensive  purposes  by  Prussia)  was  at  that  time  on  the  point 
of  joining  her  anus  to  those  of  the  Western  Powers ;  and  they 
could  not  but  know  tlmt  if  the  French  and  English  armies  were 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  main  land  of  Europe  in  order  to  in- 
vade the  Crimea,  the  wholesome  union  of  the  Four  Powers 
would  of  necessity  be  weakened.  The  Pi'ime  Jlinister  was  he 
who  loved  peace  so  fondly  that,  though  peace  was  no  more,  he 
had  hai'dly  yet  been  torn  from  her  cold  embrace ;  and  though 
he  lived  under  a  belief  that  the  militaiy  strengtli  of  the  Czar 
was  beyond  measure  vast,  yet  of  tbe  twelve  months  which 
Russia  gave  him  for  preparation  he  had  only  used  tbree.^ 
Having  the  heaviness  of  these  thoughts  on  his  mind,  he  saw  it 
declared  aloud  that  the  country  of  which  he  happened  to  be 
the  Prime  Minister  could  not  well  do  otherwise  than  invade 
the  Russian  dominions.     To  a  prudent  man  the  measure  might 

'  Comparing  from  the  time  when  the  Czar's  determination  lo  seiae  the 
PcincipalitieB  ivas  known  to  onr  Government,  If  the  computntions  are  to 
he  made  from  the  Wme  when  the  hostile  ohnraetcr  of  Prince  Menlschikoff's 
mission  became  l:no>vn,  scTeral  months  more  wonld  have  to  be  added.  See 
Lord  Aboriteen's  evidence  before  the  Sebastopol  Committee. 
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seem  to  be  rash.  To  fi  good  man,  impresaed  with  horror  of 
war,  it- might  evea  Beem  to  be  verywlcked,  for  it  was  a  violent 
revival  of  a  war  wliich,  unless  this  new  torch  were  thrown, 
would  expire  of  its  own  accord.  But  the  print  was  clear ;  like 
stem  Anangkie  it  pressed  upon  feeble  man's  volition,  for  it  was 
not  to  be  coostroed  away ;  and  if  an  anxious  Minister  went 
back  and  looked  again  to  see  whether  by  chance  he  could  find 
some  loop  in  the  wording,  and  whether  possibly  he  might  be 
able  to  nilflll  Lis  duty  without  besieging  Seb^topol,  he  was 
met  by  the  careful  negation  which  taught  him  in  four  plain 
words  that  he  could  folfill  it  'by  no  other  means.' 

Before  the  seventh  day  from  the  manifesto  of  the  15th,  the 
country  had  made  loud  answer  to  the  appeal,  and  on  the  22nd 
of  Jane  the  great  newspaper,  infoi-med  with  the  deep  will  of 
the  people,  and  taking  little  account  of  the  feara  of  the  prudent 
and  the  scroples  ofthe  good,  laid  it  down  that 'Sebastopol  was 
'the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  spanned  the  Euxioa,  from  the 
'  mouths  of  the  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Mingrelia,'  and  that 
'  a  successful  enterprise  agsunst  the  place  was  the  essential  coii. 
'  dition  of  permanent  peace,'  And  although  this  appeal  was 
founded  in  part  upon  a  false  belief — a  belief  that  the  siege  of 
Silistria  had  been  raised — it  seemed  as  though  all  mankind 
were  making  haste  to  adjust  the  world  to  the  newspaper,  for 
within  twenty  hours  from  the  publication  ofthe  22ni:I  of  June, 
truth  obeyed  the  voice  of  false  rumors,  and  followed  in  the 
wake  of 'The  Times.'* 

Of  courae  there  were  those  who  saw  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  ofthe  proposed  invasion,  and  they  said  that  since  Kussia 
was  a  first-rate  military  Power,  it  must  be  rash  to  invade  her 
territory,  and  to  besiege  her  proudest  fortress,  without  first 
gaining  some  safe  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  strength.  But 
the  narrative  then  coming  home  in  fragments  from  the  valley 
of  the  Danube  was  heating  the  minds  of  the  people  in  En- 
gland. 

When  fii-st  England  learned  that  the  Turks  were  to  be  be- 
sieged in  their  fortre^  of  Silistria  by  a  great  Russian  army 
under  the  renowned  Paskievitch,  few  believed  that  the  issue 
was  doubtful,  or  even  that  the  contest  could  be  long  sustMoed. 
But  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  day  after  day  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  Czar  was  exerted  against  the  place  with 
a  violent  energy,  and  that  every  attack  was  fiercely  resisted,; 
and  always  as  yet  with  success,  our  people  began  to  give  their 
heart  to  the  struggle ;  and  their  eagerness  rose  into  zeal  when 

'  The  sicgo,  ns  ive  saiv  nbovc,  iviis  raised  early  in  the  morniuf-  of  the  23rd. 
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they  heard  that  two  young  English  travelere  had  thrown  them- 
se]vea  into  the  fortre^,  were  heading  the  Tui'ldsh  soldiery,  and 
were  maintaining  the  conflict  by  day  and  by  night. 

The  English  were  not  of  such  a  mettle  as  to  be  able  to  hear 
oftidings  like  these  without  growing  more  and  more  eager  for 
warlike  adventure.  And  in  their  hearts  they  liked  the  fact  that 
the  few  young  English  travelers  who  helped  to  save  Siliatria  and 
to  turn  away  the  war  from  the  Danube  were  men  who  did  these 
things  of  their  own  free  will  and  pleasure,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  public  authorities ;  for  our  people  are  accustomed  to 
think  more  liighly  of  their  fellow-countrymen  individually  than 
they  do  of  our  State  machinery,  and  they  can  easily  bear  to  see 
their  Government  in  default,  and  can  even  smile  at  its  awk- 
wardness, if  all  the  ahortcominga  of  office  are  effectually  com- 
pensated by  the  vigor  of  private  enterprise.  Naemyth  has 
passed  away  from  ns.  I  knew  him  in  the  Crimea.  He  was  a 
man  of  quiet  and  gentle  manners,  and  so  free  from  vanity,  so 
free  from  all  idea  of  self-gi'atulation,  that  he  always  seemed  aa 
though  he  were  unconscious  of  having  stood  ae  he  did  in  the 
path  of  the  Czar,  and  had  really  omitted  to  think  of  the  share 
which  he  had  had  in  changing  the  course  of  events ;  but  it 
chanced  that  he  had^one  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  service  of 
'  The  Times,'  and  naturally  the  lustre  of  his  achievement  was 
in  some  degree  shed  upon  the  keen,  watchful  Company  which 
had  had  the  foresight  to  send  him  at  the  right  moment  into 
the  midst  of  events  on  which  the  fate  of  Russia  was  hanging ; 
for,  whilst  the  State  armies  of  France  and  England  were  as  yet 
only  gathering  their  strength, '  The  Times'  was  able  to  say  that 
ita  own  officer  had  confronted  the  enemy  upon  the  very  ground 
he  most  heeded  to  win,  and  helped  to  drive  him  back  from  the 
Danube  in  great  discomfiture. 

Thus  day  after  day,  in  that  month  of  June,  the  authority  of 
Tba  Govern-  the  Newspaper  kept  gaining  and  gaining  upon  the 
ment  jieida.  Queen's  Government,  and  if  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
any  remaining  unwillingness  to  renew  the  war  by  undertaking 
an  invasion  of  Russia,  his  power  of  controlling  the  course  of 
the  Government  seems  to  have  come  to  its  end  in  the  interval 
between  the  2Srd  and  the  27th  of  June.  He  continued  to  be 
the  Prime  Minister.  His  personal  honor  stood  so  high  that 
no  man  attributed  his  continuance  in  office  to  other  than 
worthy  and  .unselfish  motives ;  but,  for  those  who  lay  stress 
upon  the  principle  that  office  and  power  ought  not  to  be  put 
asunder,  it  was  irksome  to  have  to  mark  the  difference  between 
what  the  Prime  Minister  was  believed  to  desire,  and  what  he 
was  now  consenting  to  do. 
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Parliament  was  sitting,  and  it  might  be  imagined  that  there 
No  gooa  atnnd  wi^  Something  to  say  against  the  plan  for  invading 
mwia  in  Pat-  a  province  of  R\isaia  at  a  moment  when  all  the  main 
ngniMt  Hie  in-  caoses  of  the  dispute  Were  Vanishing;  bnt  the  same 
vMion.  causes  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  paralyzing  ali  I'e- 

sistance  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  now  hindered  every  at- 
tempt to  withstand  its  renewal,  for  the  orators  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  tainted  with  the  doctiines  of  the  Peace  Party 
were  still  lying  under  the  ban  which  they  had  bronght  upon 
themselves  by  their  fonner  excesses  of  langu^e.  So  now 
again  in  June,  as  before  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the 
counsels  of  tbese  eloquent  men  were  lost  to  the  world.  They 
became  as  powerless  aa  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  cause 
which  they  represented  was  so  utterly  brought  to  ruin  that 
the  popular  demand  for  an  invasion,  which  carried  with  it  the 
virtual  renewal  of  an  otherwise  expiring  war,  bad  the  sound 
of  that  voice  with  which  a  nation  speaks  when  the  people  are 
of  one  mind. 

So  now,  in  presenting  to  his  colleagues  this  his  favorite 
scheme  of  an  entei-priae  against  Sebastopol,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle was  apheld — nay,  was  urged  aud  driven  forward — by 
forces  so  overwhelming,  that  scruples,  an^  objections,  and  fears 
were  carried  away  as  by  a  flood ;  and  when  it  was  proposed 
in  the  Cabinet  to  go  aud  fetch,  as  it  were,  a  new  war  by  un- 
dertaking this  bold  adventure,  there  wae  not  one  Minister  preS' 
ent  who  refused  to  give  his  consent. 

Forthwith  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  announced  the  decision 
pcepuntiont*  of  the  Government  to  the  General  commanding  the 
H^^d^"  a  i'fg^'^'^  army  in  Bulgaria.  He  did  this  by  a  pri- 
toi*ra^^  vate  letter  written  on  the  28th  of  June,"  and  near- 
•*"■  ]y  at  the  same  time  he  prepared  the  draught  of  a 

-Dispatcbi  which  was  to  convey  to  tbe  English  head-quarters, 
in  full  detail  and  in  official  form,  the  deliberate  instructions  of 
tbe  Queen's  Government.  This  paper  was  to  be  the  instru- 
ment for  meting  out  to  the  General  m  command  tbe  allowance 
of  discretion  with  which  he  was  to  be  intrusted.  A  Dispatch 
recommending  the  expedition,  but  leaving  to  the  General  in 
command  tbe  duty  of  determining  whether  it  could  be  pru- 
dently undertaken,  would  not  have  been  followed  by  any  in- 
vasion of  the  Crimea;  and  that  which  brought  about  the  event 
was  —  not  tbe  decision  of  the  Cabinet  already  mentioned,  but 
— the  peculiar  stringency  of  the  language  which  was  to  convey 
it  to  the  English  head-quarters.^     It  therefore  seems  right  to 

'  Tlie  eoutents  of  this  will  be  given  in  another  chapter, 

'  The  truth  of  this  statement  will  be  shotvn,  ns  I  thiiilt,  in  n  future  chapter, 
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speak  of  what  passed  when  the  terms  of  this  cogent  Dispatch 
were  adopted  by  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  so  framed  the  draught  as  to  make 
it  the  means  of  narrowing  very  closely  the  discretion  left  to 
Lord  Ra^ao ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Duke  might 
wish  hia  Dispatch  to  stand  in  this  shape,  because  he  was  eager 
for  the  undevtakiDg,  and  very  willing  to  bear  upon  hia  own 
shoulders  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  which  it  entailed ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Government  could  have  intended  to  place  the  English  General 
under  that  degree  of  compulsion  which  is  implied  by  the  tenor 
of  the  instructions.  It  is  certain,  however,  tnat  the  paper  was 
well  .fitted  to  elicit  at  once  the  objections  of  those  who  might 
be  inclined  to  disapprove  it  on  account  of  its  cogency,  for  it 
confined  the  discretion  to  be  left  to  the  General  with  a  preci- 
sion scarcely  short  of  harehness. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  took  the  Dispatch  to  Richmond,  for 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  membei's  of  the  Cabinet  at 
Pembroke  Lodge,  and  he  intended  to  malce  this  the  occasion 
for  submitting  the  proposed  instructions  to  the  judgment  of 
his  colleagues.  It  was  evening,  a  summer  evening,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  present  when  the  Duke  took  out 
the  draught  of  his  proposed  dispatch  and  began  to  read  it. 
Then  there  occurred  an  incident,  very  trifling  in  itself,  but  yet 
so  momentous  in  its  consequences  that, if  it  had  happened  in  old 
times,  it  would  have  been  attributed  to  the  direct  mtervention 
of  the  immortal  Gods.  In  these  days,  perhaps  the  physiologist 
will  speak  of  the  condition  into  which  the  human  biiun  is  nat- 
urally brought  when  it  rests  after  anxious  laboi^,  and  the  ana- 
lytical chemist  may  regret  that  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  food  of  which  the  Ministers  had  partaken,  -with  a 
view  to  detect  the  presence  of  some  narcotic  poison ;  but  no 
weU-informed  person  will  look  upon  the  accident  as  character- 
istic of  the  men  whom  it  befell,  for,  the  very  fauits,  no  less  than 
the  high  qualities  of  the  statesmen  composing  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Cabinet  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  secure  them  ag^nst 
the  imputation  of  being  careless  and  torpid.  However,  it  is 
very  certMn  that,  before  the  reading  of  the  paper  had  long 
continued,  all  the  members  of  the  Cabmet  except  a  small  mi- 
nority were  overcome  with  sleep.*  For  a  moment  the  noise 
of  a  tumbling  ch^r  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  Government; 
but  presently  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  resumed  the  reading  of 
his  draught,  and  then  again  the  fated  sleep  descended  upon 
and,  indeed,  it  is  ivcll  enongh  proved  by  the  tenor  of  Lord  Eaglan's  reply  to 
the  dispBtcIi.  '  See  Note  in  the  Appendis. 
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the  eyelids  of  Ministers,  Later  ia  the  evening,  and  in  another 
room,  the  Duke  of  Kewcaatle  made  another  and  a  last  effort 
to  win  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  draught,  but  again  a 
blissful  rest  (not,  this  time,  actual  sleep)  interposed  between 
Ministers  and  cares  of  State,  and  all,  even  those  who  ftom  the 
fii'st  had  remained  awake,  were  iu  a  quiet,  assenting  frame  of 
mind.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Dispatch,  though  it  bnatled  with 
sentences  tending  to  provoke  objeotiou,  received  from  the  Cab- 
inet the  kind  of  approval  which  ia  often  awarded  to  an  unob- 
jectionable sermon.  Not  a  letter  of  it  was  altered;  and  it 
will  be  seen  by-and-by  that  that  cogency  in  the  wording  of 
the  Dispatch,  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  provoke  ob- 
jection from  an  awakened  Cabinet,  was  the  very  cause  which 
governed  events. 

The  instructions  addressed  from  Paris  to  the  French  com- 
inatnictiona  mander  did  not  urge  him  to  propose  the  invasion 
^nJhSm-  of  the  Crimea,  nor  even  to  lend  the  weight  of  his 
inoHder.  opinioo  to  the  proposed  entei-prise,  but  they  for- 

bade him  from  advancing  toward  the  Danube.  If  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  English  were  willing  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Crimea,  then  the  French  Commander  was  not  to 
be  at  liberty  to  hold  back.' 


CHAPTEll  XXXII. 


At  tbe  time  when  the  instructions  from  the  Home  Govern- 
The  AuieB  at  ments  reached  the  camp  of  the  Allies,  tbe  generals 
wrnn.  Thrfr  ^ero  preparing  for  an  active  camp^gn  in  Bulgaria, 
tBtton''ia1^  and  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  had  around  him,  in  the 
mudierfjiiir.  neighborhood  of  Varna,  or  moving  thither,  four 
strong  divisions  of  infantry,  with  cavaliy  and  field-artillery. 
He  had  no  siege  ti'ain. 

Loi-d  Raglan  had  around  bim  four  divisions  of  infantry,  the 
gi-eater  part  of  a  division  of  eavaliy,  and  of  his  field-artilleiy 
seven  batteries.  He  had  also  on  board  ship  off  Varna  the  half 
of  a  battering  train,  and  the  other  half  was  nearly  ready  to  be 
dispatched  from  England. 

The  French  Mar^al  was  receiving  and  expecting  constant 
additions  to  his  force,  and  Lord  Ra,glan  had  been  apprized  that 

'  I  deduGB  tliia  conclnsioii  in  an  infereniia!  way,  fcom  the  general  tenor 
of  the  materials  at  my  commnnd,  and  not  li'om  nny  one  document  distinctly 
warranting  the  sf 
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a  reserve  division  of  infantry  under  Sir  George  Cathcart 
would  apeedily  reach  the  Bospliorus. 

So  long  as  the  French  and  English  forces  remained  camped 
in  the  neighborliood  of  Varna,  their  command  of  the  sea-com- 
munioatioQ  insured  to  them  the  arrival  of  the  supphes  wliich 
were  sent  to  them;  but  the  means  of  land-transport  were  not 
yet  within  their  reach.  It  was  estimated  that,  in  order  to 
moTo  effectively  in  the  interior,  the  English  army  alone  would 
require  pack-horses  ov  mules  to  the  number  of  14,000.  To  ob- 
tain these  was  difficult,  but  not  impossible ;  and,  at  the  time  to 
which  we  point,  about  5000  had  been  collected.  By  a  contin- 
uance of  these  exertions  in  Bulgaria,  and  by  due  activity  in  for- 
warding munitions  and  stores  ffom  England,  it  is  probable  that 
the  English  force,  after  a  farther  interval  of  about  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  might  have  been  prepared  to  move  as  an  army 
carrying  on  regulai-  operations ;  but  of  course  this  wonld  only 
bo  true  upon  the  supposition  that  the  army  should  always 
march  through  countries  yielding  sufficient  forage. 

The  preparations  of  the  French  were  not,  perhaps,  quite  so 
far  advanced  as  our  own ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  two  ar- 
mies would  have  been  found  ready  at  about  the  same  time  for 
an  active  campsugn  in  Bulgaria. 

The  ships  of  the  Allied  Powers  were  at  hand,  and  their 
Their  com.  Aeets  had  dominion  over  all  the  Euxine  home  to 
inanaoftbe  the  Striuts  of  Kertch.  They  had  the  command  of 
^^  the  Bosphorus,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Mediten-aneaii, 

of  the  whole  ocean ;  and  of  all  the  lesser  seas,  bays,  gnlft,  and 
straits,  from  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar  to  within  sight  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  Czar's  Black  Sea  fleet  existed,  but  existed  in  close 
durance,  shut  up  under  the  guns  of  Sebastopol. 

In  the  matter  of  gaining  infonnation  respecting  the  enemy's 
infomaii™  resources,  our  Foreign  Office  had  not  been  idle; 
QbiainBdiy  and  a  great  deal  of  material,  bearing  upon  this  vital 
offiMMtotho  business,  had  been  carefully  got  together  and  col- 
deftoBea  of  uie  lated.  It  resulted  from  these  data,  that,  spread 
cumai.  ^^^^,  ^^j.  gp^g^  Russia  might  nominally  have  un- 

der ai-ms  forces  approaching  to  a  million  of  men ;  but  that  tho 
force  in  the  Grim  Chersonese,  including  the  17,000  men  who 
formed  the  crews  of  the  ships,  did  not  at  the  highest  estimate 
amount  to  more  than  45,000 ;  and  that,  althongh  there  wci^e  a 
few  battalions  which  Russia  might  draw  toward  Sebjmtopol 
from  her  ai-my  of  the  Caucasus,  she  had  no  more  speedy  meth- 
od of  largely  re-enforcing  the  Crimea  than  by  availing  herself 
of  the  troops  then  in  retreat  from  the  country  of  the  Danube, 
and  marching  them  round  to  Perekop  by  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Euxine. 
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Neither  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England  at  Conetan- 
NfpinBnraatira  ti^ople,  nor  any  of  tlieir  generals  or  admirals,  had 
obteiDedintue  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  themselves  any  trust- 
Lerant.  worthy  inforaiation  upon  this  vitally  momentous 

business.  For  their  failnre  in  this  respect  more  blame  attach- 
es upon  the  ambassadora  than  upon  the  military  and  naval 
commanders,  because  the  ambassadors  had  been  in  the  Levant 
during  a  period  of  many  months,  in  which  (since  the  war  was 
impending,  but  not  declared)  they  might  have  bought  knowl- 
edge from  Russian  subjects  without  involving  their  informers 
in  the  perils  of  treason.  The  dnty  of  gathering  knowledge  by 
clandestine  means  is  one  so  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  an  En- 
glish gentleman,  that  there  is  always  a  danger  of  his  neglect- 
ing it  or  performing  it  ill.  Perhaps  no  two  men  could  be  less 
fit  for  the  business  of  employing  spies  than  Lord  Stratford  and 
Lord  Ilaglan.  More  diligence  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  French, but  they  also  had  failed.  Marshal  St.Amaud  bad 
heard  a  rumor  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  Crimea  was 
70,000 ;  and  Vice-Admiral  Dundas  had  even  received  a  state- 
ment that  it  amounted  to  120,000.  But  these  accounts  were 
fables.  In  point  of  fact,  the  information  Chtained  by  our  For- 
eign Office  approached  to  near  the  truth,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  had  the  firmness — it  was  a  daring  thing  to  do,  but 
it  turned  out  that  he  was  right — ^he  had  the  firmness  to  press 
Lord  Kaglan  to  rel^  upon  it.  It  was  natural,  however,  that  a 
general  who  was  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  coantry  which 
lord  Raeian  he  was  to  iuvade,  and  was  yet  unable  to  obtsun 
^"wm'bIbo'-'''  ^'■•^"^  ^*  ^'^Jt  ^^s"-  slight,  glimmer  of  knowledge, 
luteiy  without  should  distrust  information  which  had  traveled 
toy  Sima-'^'  round  to  him  (through  the  aid  of  the  Home  Got- 
«on.  ernment)  along  the  circumference  of  a  vast  circle ; 

and  Lord  Raglan  certainly  considered  that,  in  regard  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  in  the  Crimea  and  the  land  defenses  of 
'  '  e  was  simply  without  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 


Os  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  July  Marshal  St.Araand  re- 
Ti  inaimc  ''cived  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  his  Government, 
ions  for  ihc  The  dispatch  had  been  forwarded  by  way  of  Bel- 
Mn^™reB<S°  grade,  and  was  in  cipher.  The  mess^e  came  in 
iieAaiied  an  imperfect  state.  Part  of  it  was  intelligible,  but 
'"^^  the  rest  was  beyond  all  the  power  of  the  decipher- 
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er.  Yet  the  interpreted  symbols  showed  plainly  that  the  whole 
message,  if  only  it  could  be  read,  woiild  prove  to  be  one  of 
deep  import.  It  forbade  Marshal  St.  Arnand  from  makiog  any 
advance  toward  the  Danube,  and  told  him  to  look  to  the  event 
of  his  army  being  conveyed  from  Vama  by  the  fleet.  This 
was  all  that  could  be  deciphered.  There  were  the  mystic  let- 
ters and  figures  which  laid  down,  as  was  sunnised,  the  destiny 
of  the  Allied  armies,  and  no  one  conld  read.  At  night  Colo- 
nel Troehu  came  to  Lord  Raglan's  quai-tei-s,  and  communi- 
cated all  that  could  be  gathered  from  the  telegraphic  dispatch. 
The  English  General  had  jnat  received  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle's letter  of  the  28th,  but  had  not  yet  broken  the  seal  of  it. 
Now,  however,  Lord  Raglan  opened  the  letter,  and  in  a  few 
momenta  he  was  able  to  give  M.  Troehu  the  means  of  inferring 
the  matter  contained  in  the  illegible  part  of  his  dispatch.  Ap- 
parently it  was  the  desire  of  both  the  Home  Governments  that 
the  Allied  commanders  should  prepare  to  make  a  descent  upon 
the  Crimea,  and  lay  siege  to  Sebastopol. 

On  the  16th  of  July  the  dispatch  of  the  2Sth  of  June  was 
received  at  Hbe  English  head-quarters;  and  a  dispatch  for- 
warded from  Paris  at  nearly  the  same  time  reached  the  hands 
of  Marshal  StArnaud. 

Since  the  proposed  expedition  involved  the  employment  of 
The  men  who  ^*^*h  ^^'^  ^^"  ^^^  forces,  the  duty  of  determining 
bud  10  aeterui-  upon  the  effect  to  be  given  to  the  instructions  from 
<^T"iffl°  home  devolved  upon  those  who  had  the  command 
gh-en  to  the  of  the  Auglo-Frcnch  armies  and  fleets.  These  were 
inatrodiMiB.  t|j].gg ;  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  (having  Admiral  Hame- 
lin  under  his  orders).  Lord  R^lan,  and  Vice-Admiral  Dundas. 

Marshal  St.  Amaud  had  not  weight  proportioned  to  the 
Mnrebaisi.  magnitude  of  his  command.  Reputed  at  first  to  be 
Arniiud.  daring  even  to  the  verge  of  rashness,  we  have  seen 

him  so  cautioned  and  schooled  into  strategic  prudence  as  to 
have  determined  to  place  hundreds  of  miles  of  territory,  and 
even  the  great  range  of  the  Balkan,  between  the  French  and 
the  Russians ;  and  now,  ■within  the  last  week,  he  had  been  al- 
most reproved  by  his  Government  for  want  of  enterprise 
Colonel  Ti-ochn,  admitted  into  consultation  upon  the  most  mo- 
mentous affairs,  seemed  to  wield  great  auiiiority.  At  Con- 
stantinople and  at  Varna,  no  less  than  in  Paris,  the  Marshal  had 
been  made  the  victim  of  unsparing  tongues.  Indeed  at  this 
time  two  of  his  divisional  generals  openly  indulged  in  merci- 
less invectives  against  their  chief;  and  soldiers  all  know  that 
a  general  officer  thus  setting  himself  against  the  commander- 
in-chief  is  never  without  a  great  following.    Perhaps,  as  had 
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been  at  first  supposed,  it  may  have  been  true  tliat  boldness 
and  craving  for  adventure  were  the  true  lines  of  the  Marshal's 
character ;  but,  if  that  were  so,  his  native  ideas  had  been  over- 
laid by  mucb  counsel  and  bent  into  unwonted  shapes.  After 
a  while,  as  will  be  seen,  his  mind,  fatigued  by  advice,  and  now 
and  then  broken  down  by  bodily  iUness,  began  to  lapse  into 
a  state  which  rendered  him  almost  passive  in  very  ci'itical  mo- 
menta. Naturally,  he  had  been  cowed  by  tbe  result  of  his  en- 
deavors to  have  bis  own  way  i^ainst  Lord  Stratford  and  Lord 
Rs^Ian.    He  was  without  ascendency  in  the  camp  of  the  Al- 

Colonel  Trochu  was  a  student  of  the  principles  applicable  to 
formal  inland  warfare,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  more 
the  obstacles  to  the  proposed  undertaking  were  canvassed,  the 
move  likely  it  would  be  that  he  wonld  throw  the  weight  of 
his  scientiiio  advice  into  the  negative  scale. 

Upon  the  whole  it  resulted,  from  the  composition  of  tlie  va- 
rious forces  acting  upon  the  mind  of  M.  St.  Ai-naud,  that,  what- 
ever opiEiion  he  might  lean  to,  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  be 
able  to  act  upon  events.  If  the  English  should  decide  against 
the  project,  he  would  be  well  content,  and  perhaps  much  re- 
lieved. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  should  press  for  its 
adoption,  then  the  French  Marshal  would  do  his  best  to  carry 
it  to  a  good  conclusion. 

The  French  fleet  was  commanded  by  Admiral  H.amelin.  It 
Admiral  was  understood  that  he  disapproved  the  expedition, 
jiamtiin.  ijyj  }ig  y^^  iinder  the  ovders  of  the  chief  who  com- 
manded tbe  land  forces. 

It  was  not  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  project  to  move  any 
omttrPaaiiB.  ^'^^'^  '^g^  propoition  of  tho  Turkish  army  to  the 
coast  of  the  Crimea,  and  therefore  the  opinion  of 
Omar  Pasha  would  hardly  become  a  governing  ingi-edient  in 
tbe  counsels  of  the  Allies.  It  was  known,  however,  that  be 
deprecated  the  proposed  invasion. 

The  English  fleet  was  commanded  by  Vice-Admiral  Dundas. 
AamkBiimn-  Most  of  the  Vice-Admu'al's  latter  years  had  been 
das.  passed  in  political  and  ofiicial  life,  and  it  was  by 

force  of  politics  that  be  had  now  become  troubled  with  the 
business  of  war ;  for  his  seat  at  the  Admiralty  Board,  and  his 
subsequent  appointment  in  peace-time  to  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  were  things  which  stood  in  tbe  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  He  had  not  sought  to  return  to  scenes  of 
naval  strife,  but  the  war  overtook  him  in  bia  marine  retire- 
ment, converting  his  expected  repose  into  anxious  toil.  He 
waa  an  able,  a  steadfast,  a  genial  man,  and  his  square  Scottish 
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head,  and  hia  rough,  shrewd,  good-humored  eyehrows,  had 
grown  gray  in  the  faithful  service  of  a  political  party.  By  na- 
ture he  was  so  stout-hearted  that  he  could  afford  to  give  free, 
manly  counsel  without  the  least  dread  lest  men  shouid  say  he 
was  too  cautious.  His  habits  as  a  working  subordinate  mem- 
ber of  Government,  and  perhaps  also  his  natural  temperament, 
inclined  him  to  take  a  homely  view  of  questions,  a  view  recom- 
mended by  what  men  term  'common  sense.'  I  am  sure, 
though  I  never  heard  him  say  so,  that  he  believed  the  war  to 
be  extremely  foolish,  and  that  the  leas  there  was  of  it,  the  bet- 
ter it  would  be  for  the  Whigs  and  for  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
He  spoke  and  went  straightforward.  He  thoroughly  disap- 
proved the  project  of  invasion,  and  he  said  so  in  plain  words. 
Hia  opinion  spmng — not  from  dread  of  peril  to  the  forces 
which  he  himself  commanded,  but  from  anxiety — anxiety  in 
every  way  honorable  to  him — for  the  safety  of  the  English 
army.  That  that  anxiety  was  altogether  vain,  or  even  that  it 
was  weakly  founded,  few  men,  speaking  with  the  light  of  the 
past,  will  be  ready  to  say.  Still  leas  will  it  be  thought  tlint 
the  Vice-Admiral  was  wrong  in  giving  bold  expression  to  his 
views. 

Admiral  Dundaa's  command  was  of  course  independent  of 
the  general  in  command  of  the  English  army ;  but  the  fe^ibil- 
ity  of  the  sea  transit  was  not  at  all  in  question,'  and  it  was 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  decision  would  properly  rest  with 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  land 
forces.  So,  although  he  held  stoutly  to  his  own  opinion,  the 
Vice-Admiral  did  not  fail  to  ^ve  assui-ajice  that,  if  the  decision 
of  the  Generals  should  be  in  fevor  of  undertaking  the  expedi- 
tion, they  might  rely  upon  the  ^d  of  the  English  fleet. 

There  remained  Lord  Raglan :  and  now  it  is  time  to  give 
the  words  of  the  instructions  which  had  been  ad- 
Loi^d  Raglan,  ^^gggg^  jq  jji^]^  ^g  ^g  havc  already  seen,  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  private  letter  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  det^led 
dispatch  ran  thus  t^ — ■ 

'Since  I  last  wrote  to  yoa,  events  unknown  to  you  at  the 
Thoinatmo-  '  date  of  these  letters  have  been  brought  to  ua  by 
edviMmh""  '*''®  telegraph,  and  the  raising  the  siege  of  Silia- 
iheHoi^  ^  'tria,  ana  the  retreat  of  the  Enasiaii  army  across 
Goverament.  ij^jjg  Danube  {preparatory  probably  to  a  retreat 
'across  the  Pruth),  give  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  war,  and 

'  Dondfls,  I  tliink,  Eoid  fnirly  nnd  bluntly  tliat  lie  could  iinileiialte  to  Innd 
the  aiiny  on  the  coast  of  the  Crimen,  but  not  to  supplj'  it,  nor  to  bring  it 
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'  render  it  necessary  at  once  to  consider  what  shall  be  oiir  next 
'move, 

'  The  Cabinet  ia  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that,  unless  you 
'  and  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  feei  that  you  are  not  sufficiently  pre- 
'  pared,  you  should  lay  siege  to  Sebastopol,  as  we  are  more  than 
'  ever  convinced  that,  without  the  reduction  of  this  foitress  and 
'the  capture  of  the  Russian  fieet,  it  will  be  impossible  to  con- 
'  elude  an  honorable  and  safe  peace.  The  Emperor  of  the 
'French  has  expressed  his  entire  conoun-ence  in  this  opinion, 
'  and,  Jbeliem,  has  wiitten  privately  to  the  Marshal  to  tnat  ef- 
'  feet.  I  shall  submit  to  the  Cabinet  a  dispatch  to  you  on  this 
'  subject,  and  if  it  is  approved  you  may  expect  it  by  the  next 
'  mail.  In  the  mean  time  I  hope  you  will  be  turning  over  in 
'  your  own  mind,  and  considering  with  your  Fren^^h  colleague, 
'  what  it  will  be  safe  and  advisable  to  do.'^ 

So  far  as  it  related  to  the  expedition  which  the  Allies  under- 
took, the  promised  dispatch  was  in  these  words : — 


'Wat  Department,  29th  June,  185*. 

*  Mt  Lord, — In  my  dispatch  of  the  10th  Apiil,  marked  "  Se- 
cret," I  directed  your  Lordship  to  make  carefal  inquiry  into 
the  amount  and  condition  of  the  Hussian  force  in  the  Crimea, 
and  the  strength  of  the  fortress  of  Sebastopol. 

'At  the  same  time  I  pointed  oat  to  your  Lordship  that, 
whilst  it  was  your  fii'st  duty  to  prevent^  by  every  means  in 
yowv  power,  the  advance  of  the  Russian  array  on  Constanti- 
nople, supposing  any  such  intention  to  exist,  it  might  become 
essential  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  war  to  un- 
dertake operations  of  an  offensive  character,  and  that  the 
heaviest  blow  which  could  be  struck  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ities of  the  Russian  empire  would  be  the  taking  or  destruction 
of  Sebastopol.  The  events  which  have  recently  occurred,  and 
which  have  become  known  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  by 
means  of  the  telegraph  from  Belgrade — the  gallant  and  suc- 
cessfnl  resistance  of  the  Tm-kish  army,  the  raismg  of  the  siege 
of  Silistria,  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army  across  the  Dan- 
ube, and  the  anticipated  evacaation  of  the  Principalities — 
have  given  a  new  character  to  the  war,  and  will  render  it 
necessary  for  you  without  delay  to  concert  measures  with 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  and  with  Admirals  Dnndas  and  Hamelin, 
suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  these  events  have  placed 
the  Allied  forces. 

o  Lord  liaglar,  dated  SSth 
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'The  safety  of  Constantinople  from  any  invasion  oftheRas- 
sian  army  ia  now,  for  a  time  at  least,  secured,  and  the  advance 
of  the  English  and  Fiench  armies  to  Vai-na  and  Pravadi  has 
succeeded  in  its  objc/t,  without  theii"  being  called  upon  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  action. 

'Any  farther  advance  of  the  Allied  armies  ehonld  on  no  ac- 
count be  contemplated.  To  occupy  the  Dobrutscha  would 
be  prodiiotive  of  no  beneficial  results,  and  would  be  fatally 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  troops;  and  even  if  the  Rus- 
sian array  should  not  reerosa  the  Pruth,  but  continue  ia  the 
.occupation  of  the  Principalities,  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  no 
'measures  should  be  taken  by  you  to  dislodge  them. 

'Thf-  circumstances  anticipated  in  my  dispatch  before  re- 
ferred to  have,  therefore,  now  arrived ;  and  I  have,  on  the  part 
of  Hpr  Majesty's  Government,  to  instruct  your  Lordship  to 
consert  m.easures  for  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  unless,  with  the 
infonnation  in  your  possession,  but  at  present  unknown  in  this 
countiT,  you  should  be  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  could  not 
be  undertaken  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The 
confidence  with  which  Her  Majesty  placed  under  your  com- 
mlfiid  the  gallant  array  now  in  Turkey  is  unabated ;  and  if, 
upon  mature  reflection,  you  should  consider  that  the  united 
strength  of  the  two  ai'mies  is  insufficient  for  this  undertaking, 
you  are  not  to  be  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tion originally  vested  in  you,  though  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  learn  with  regret  that  an  attack  from  which  such 
important  consequences  are  anticipated  must  be  any  longer 
delayed, 

'The  difficulties  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  appear  to  Her 
Ma;jesty's  Government  to  be  more  likely  to  increase  than  di- 
minish by  delay ;  and  as  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  safe  and 
honorable  peace  until  the  fortress  is  reduced,  and  the  fleet  tak- 
en or  destroyed,  it  is,  on  all  accounts,  most  important  that 
nothing  but  insuperable  impediments — such  as  the  want  of 
ample  preparations  by  either  army,  or  the  possession  by  Eus- 
ria  of  a  force  in  the  Crimea  greatly  outnunibering  that  which 
can  be  brought  against  it — should  be  allowed  to  prevent  the 
early  dedsion  to  undertake  these  operations. 

'This  dedsion  should  be  taken  solely  with  reference  to  the 
means  at  your  disposal,  as  compared  with  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome. 

'It  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  Russian  army  now 
retreating  from  the  Turkish  territoiy  may  be  poured  into  the 
Crimea  to  re-enforce  Sebastopol.    If  orders  to  this  eftect  have 
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'not  already  been  given  it  is  faitliei  jjiobablo  that  ewch  a 
'  measure  would  be  adopted  as  &0011  at  it  is  Lnow  n  tbat  the 
'Allied  armies  are  in  motion  to  CDmmente  acti\e  bostilitiea 
'  As  all  communications  by  sea  aie  now  m  the  hinds  of  the 
'Allied  Powers,  it  becomes  ot  importance  to  endea\oi  to  cut 
'off  all  commiinication  by  land  between  the  Crimea  and  the 
'other  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions. 


'It  is  unnecessary  to  express  any  opinion,  at  this  distance 
'from  the  scene,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  operations 
'  should  be  conducted,  or  the  place  at  which  a  disembarkation 
'should  be  effected;  and  as  the  latter  will,  of  couree, be  de- 
'cided  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  French  and  En- 
'  glish  Admirals,  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  impress  upon  your 
'Lordship  the  importance  of  selectins  favorable  weather  for 
'  the  pui-pose,  and  avoiding  all  risks  of  oeiog  obliged  by  storms 
'  to  withdraw  from  the  shore  the  vessels  of  war  and  transports, 
'  when  only  a  partial  landing  of  the  troops  has  been  effeojgd. 


'  I  hiivo  only  farther  to  express  to  yon,  on  the  part  of  Her 
'Majesty's  Government,  their  entire  reliance  in  your  judgment, 
'  zeal,  and  discretion ;  and  their  conviction  that,  while  you  will 
'not  expose  the  army  imder  your  command  to  unnecessary 
'  risk,  you  will  not  forget  that  to  the  gallantry  and  conduct  of 
'your  troops  their  countrymen  are  now  looking  to  secure, by 
'the  blessing  of  Pi-ovidence,the  gi-eat  object  of  a  just  war,  the 
'  vindication  of  national  rights,  and  tlie  future  security  of  the 
'peace  of  Europe. 

'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  obedient, 
'  humble  servant,  Newcastle. 

'  General  the  Lord  Eaglaii,  G.  C.  B.,  &c.,  &e.,  £e.' 

In  common  circumstances,  and  especially  where  the  whole 
EstrcmeBirin.  of  t^G  troops  to  be  engaged  are  under  one  com- 
pncj  of  Hie  mander,  it  can  not  be  right  for  any  sovereign  or 
oBtructiona.  ^^^  minister  to  address  such  insti-uctions  as  these 
to  a  general  on  a  distant  shore ;  for  the  general  who  is  to  bo 
intrusted  with  the  sole  command  of  a  gi-eat  expedition  must 
be,  of  all  mankind,  the  best  able  to  judge  of  its  military  pni- 
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dence ;  and  to  give  him  orders  thus  cogent  is  to  dispense  witli 
his  counsel. 

But  in  this  ■war,  the  united  forces  of  France  and  England 
CMiaiaerations  were  under  two  commanders;  and,  besides,  since 
ti^^SErtnn-'  the  expeditioo  was  dependent  upon  naval  co-opera- 
Ba»r-  tioii,  the  admii-als  of  the  two  fleets  would  necesari- 

ly  be  taken  into  council.  It  is  true  that  the  French  admiral 
was  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  St.Ai-naud,  but  there  was  no 
corresponding  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  Eoglish  services, 
and  our  admiral's  command  was  independent  of  the  general 
commandmg  the  land  forces. 

Thus,  it  seemed  to  the  Home  Grovernment  that  the  question, 
if  left  to  be  decided  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  would  have 
to  be  weighed,  not  by  one  commander,  but  by  a  council  of  at 
least  four,  and  to  bo  actually  decided  by  a  council  of  not  less 
than  three;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  expected  that  such  a 
body,  deliberating  freely,  would  come  to  that  vigorous  decision 
which  might  easily,  perhaps,  be  attuned  by  any  one  of  them 
s'igly-  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  Governments  were  per- 
fectly agreed.  Upon  the  whole,  therefoi-e,  there  was  some 
ground  for  resolving  to  transmit  to  the  camps  at  Vai-na  the 
benefit  of  that  concord  which  reigned  between  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and  to  subject  the  generals  and  admirals  to  the  overrul- 
ing judgment  of  the  authorities  at  home. 

Again,  the  chief  reason  which  makes  it  unwise  to  fetter  the 
discretion  of  generals — namely,  the  superior  knowledge  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  of  the  enemy's  strength  and  of  the 
field  of  operations — was,  in  this  instance,  wanting ;  for  the  gen- 
erals in  the  camp  at  Varna  had  absolutely  no  trustworthy  in- 
formation except  what  came  to  them  from  Paris  or  London ; 
and,  in  their  power  of  testing  the  statements  which  reached 
them  in  this  way,  they  wei-e  below  the  Home  Governments, 
for  they  did  not  so  well  know  the  sources  from  which  the  ac- 
counts were  drawn. 

Justice  requires  that  these  considerations  should  have  their 
weight,  for  they  tend, in  some  measure,  to  explain  the  extreme 
stringency  of  the  instructions.  The  Minister  who  framed  them 
had  determined,  with  a  boldness  very  rare  in  modern  times,  to 
take  upon  himself  an  immense  weight  of  responsibility ;  and, 
having  brought  himself  to  this  strong  resolve,  he  rightly  and 
generously  did  ail  he  could  to  simplify  the  task  of  the  general 
whom  he  ventured  to  direct,  and  to  make  the  path  of  duty 

But  Lord  Raglan  had  a  station  in  the  allied  camp  which 
made  it  very  difficult  for  the  Home  Government  to  take  his 
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Tfie  power  of  bui'den  upon  themselves  by  any  mere  bold  form  of 
a^^n^ife'ex-  woi'ds.  He  commanded  the  land  forces,  but  he  was 
peiiUonhe-  clothed  with  a  poiver  of  older  date  than  the  Queen's 
nSvesled^  commission.  He  had  been  privy  to  the  bu^ness 
Lort^Raginii  of  the  wars  which  England  waged  in  the  great 
"^  days ;  and,  if  he  had  seen  how  Wellington  ordered 

affaii-s  in  the  field,  he  had  witnessed,  too,  his  endaraiice,  and 
helped  liinx  in  the  patient,  unapplaaded  toil  by  which  he  pre- 
pared the  end.  Men  seiTing  under  Lord  Raglan  were  none 
of  them  blind  to  the  distance  which  history  herself  interposed 
betwixt  their  general  and  themselves.  There  were  none  near 
the  chief  who  would  not  feel  bitter  pain  if  they  imagined  that 
words  or  acta  of  theirs  had  thrown  npon  his  face  a  shadow  of 
displeasnre.  There  were  no  men  near  him  who  would  not  fly 
with  alacrity  to  execute  his  slightest  wish.  The  ascendency 
of  the  English  General  over  his  own  people  conid  not  but  reach 
into  the  French  camp.  Upon  the  whole,  Lord  Raglan  had  so 
great  an  authority  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies,  and  amongst  pub- 
lic men  in  England,  that,  if  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  would  not  have  been 
left  without  support.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  determ- 
ine to  follow  the  will  of  the  Home  Government,  he  would  car- 
ry the  French  Marshal  with  him.  So,  in  effect,  the  power  of 
deciding  for  or  against  the  expedition  had  passed  from  Paris 
and  from  London,  and  was  all  concentred  in  the  English  Gen- 

Of  the  general  officers  in  the  English  camp  there  was  one 
Lord  BBgiaa'a  whom  Lord  Raglan  had  always  been  anxious  to 
deuberatioos.  jiave  near  at  hand.  This  was  Sir  George  Brown. 
He  was  aScotsman,  66  yeara  old,  and  had  served  with  a  great 
repute  for  his  daring  forwardness  in  some  of  the  most  bloody 
scenes  of  the  Peninsular  war.  He  was  of  an  eager,  fieiy  na- 
ture, and  devoted  to  the  calling  of  a  soldier.  After  the  peace 
of  1815  he  began  to  hold  office  in  the  general  staflf  of  the  army 
at  the  Horse-Guards,  and  in  time  he  became  adjutant-gener^. 
He  now  commanded  the  Light  Division.  His  zeal,  and  his 
lengthened  toils  in  the  adjutant-general's  ofiiee,  bad  drawn  him 
too  far  in  a  narrow  path,  and  he  overplied  the  idea  of  disci- 
pline, but  he  abounded  in  energy,  and  he  was  in  many  respects 
an  accomplished  soldier.  He  wrote  on  military  subjects  with 
clearness,  with  grace,  and  seemingly  with  a  good  deal  of  ease. 

After  receiving  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  dispatch,  Lord  Rag- 
HeramtBteiiia  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^'''  Gtcorge  Brown,  and  expressed  to 
opinion  0/ sir  him  a  wish  to  have  his  opinion  about  it.  He  hand- 
Ceoqse  iiw™,L  ^^  j^j^^  ^^^^^.  ^^  gj^  George  across  the  table,  and 
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then  went  on  Tvitli  his  writing,  leaving  Sir  George  to  consider 
its  contents  at  his  leisare.  When  he  had  read  it,  Lord  Baglan 
asked  him  to  give  him  his  opinion.  Before  giving  it,  Sir  George 
naturally  inquired  what  infonnation  Lord  Raglan  had  obtain- 
ed in  regard  to  the  strength  of  Sebastopol,  and  what  force  he 
expected  might  be  opposed  to  him  in  the  Crimea. 

Lord  Raglan's  answer  was  that  he  had  no  information  what- 
ever ;  that  neither  he  nor  Marahal  St.  Arnaud  knew  what 
amount  offeree  the  enemy  had  there ;  that  they  believed  and 
hoped  there  might  not  be  more  than  W,000  men  in  the  penin- 
suut ;  but  that,  in  fact,  it  had  not  been  blockaded,  and  that  no 
means  had  been  taken  to  procure  information,  and  that  there- 
fore they  did  not  in  reality  know  they  might  not  be  opposed 
by  100,000  men  or  even  more. 

Then  Sir  G«orge  Brown  ssud, '  You  and  I  are  accustomed, 
'  when  in  any  great  diffienlty,  or  when  any  important  question 
'  ia  proposed  to  us,  to  ask  ourselves  how  the  Great  Puke  would 
'have  acted  and  decided  under  slmilai-  circumstances.  Now, 
'I  tell  your  Lordship  that,  without  more  certain  information 
"'  than  you  appear  to  have  obtained  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
'  that  great  man  would  not  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
'  undertaking  such  an  enterprise  as  that  which  is  now  proposed 
'  to  you !  But,  notwithstanding  that  consideratioD,  I  am  of 
'  opinion  that  you  had  better  accede  to  the  proposal,  and  come 
'  into  the  views  of  the  Government,  for  this  reason,  that  it  ia 
'  clear  to  me,  from  the  tenor  of  the  Duke  of  KewcaslJe's  letter, 
*that  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  it  at  home,  and  that, 
*  if  you  decline  to  accept  the  responsibility,  they  will  send  some 
'  one  else  out  to  command  the  army,  who  will  be  less  scmpu- 
'lous  and  more  ready  to  come  into  tlseir  plans.' 

This  suggestion  did  not  at  all  govern  Lord  Raglan's  deci- 
Lorci  Eaginii'B  sion.  At  the  time  he  disclosed  no  opinion  of  his 
dBtenainaacm.  Qy/n  •  tut  he  soon  made  up  his  mind.  His  decision 
■was  governed  by  views  which  must  be  explained.  He  believed 
that  the  enterprise  was  one  of  a  very  hazardous  kind,  and  was 
not  warranted  by  any  safe  iuformatjon  concerning  the  state  of 
the  enemy's  forces.  Having  that  conviction,  why  did  he  not 
feel  bound  to  assert  it,  notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the 
Tiis  grognds  Home  Government  ?  Lord  R^lan  was,  as  might 
onwfiicuit  be  supposed,  dee^yimbued  with  reverence  for  the 
"°'^-  authonty  of  the  Dute  of  Wellington,  and,  rightly 

interpreted,  that  authority  is  surely  the  safest  guide  that  an 
English  general  can  follow.  But  there  is  a  certain  danger  in 
the  precepts  of  the  Great  Duke,  unless  when  they  are  con- 
strued down  to  their  right  degree  of  significance  by  applying 
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to  them  the  splendid  context  of  his  deeds ;  for  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  sayings  founded  on  quaint  and  very  literal  read- 
ings of  oar  English  law,  and  the  loyalty  of  his  nature  rose  so 
high  above  the  reach  of  all  cavil,  that  the  maxims  which  he  ut- 
tered-seemed  to  give  a  noble  simplicity  to  the  tenor  of  hia  pub- 
lic life,  though  in  reality  he  rarely  or  never  permitted  them  to 
derange  his  policy,  still  less  to  confuse  him  in  the  management 
of  war.  Naturally,  therefore,  men  were  in  danger  ot  being 
misled  by  a  too  narrow  reading  of  his  precepts.  Now,  one  of 
the  Duke's  theories  was,  that  an  officer  commanding  an  army 
on  foreign  service  owed  obedience  to  the  Secretary  of  State — 
obedience  close  akin  to  that  which  a  military  subordinate  owes 
to  his  military  chief.  If  this  precept  were  to  be  naiTOwly  con- 
strued, a  Secretary  of  State  who  conveyed  the  wishes  of  the 
Government  to  a  general  commanding  forces  abroad  would  be 
in  danger  of  finding  that  he  had  shut  out  from  his  counsels  the 
one  man  in  all  the  world  who  could  best  advise  him,  and  the 
relations  of  the  Austrian  generals  with  the  old  Aulic  Council 
at  Vienna  would  have  to  be  adopted  as  a  guide,  instead  of  be- 
ing valued  as  a  warning.  Against  this  doctrine,  understood  in 
its  narrow  sense,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  whole  military  ca- 
reer in  Europe  was  an  almost  unceasing  rebellion ;  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  an  instance  in  which  he  suffered  his  de- 
signs to  be  bent  awry  by  the  military  opinions  of  the  Home 
Government.  Dnrin^  the  Peninsular  war  he  did  not  snrely 
pass  his  time  in  obeying  the  Home  Government,  but  rather  in 
setting  it  right,  and  in  educating  it,  if  so  one  may  speak,  for 
the  business  of  carrying  on  war,' 

It  is  known,  however,  that  Lord  Raglan  accepted  the  Great 
Duke's  precept  without  much  qualification,  and,  when  he  ap- 
plied it  to  the  dispatch  which  had  come  to  him  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  he  saw,  as  he  believed,  where  the  path  of  duty 
lay.    For  now,  in  all  its  potency,  the  strange  eleep  which  had 

'  The  fierce,  willful,  and  contemptuous  way  in  which  the  Dnko  of  Wel- 
lington dealt  with  a  Secretaiy  of  State  who  ventured  to  think  he  m%!it  take 
him  at  his  word,  and  make  him  obey  his  wish,  must  be  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  the  Dispatchea ;  but  I  may  refer  to  the  specimen  which  will  bo 
found  in  Sir  Aithnr  Wollesley's  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  of  the  Cth  of  Sep. 
tember,  1808.  I  mean  the  passage  beginning,  'In  respect  to  your  wish  that 
'  X  should  gp  into  the  Astniias,  to  examine  the  country  nndfovm  n  judgment 
'  of  its  Btienglh,  I  ha,ve  to  mention  to  jon  that  I  am  not  a  drauehtsniBn,'  It 
happened  that  just  six  days  before,  namely,  on  the  80th  of  August,  Sii-  Ar- 
thur had  addrrased  to  the  same  Secretary  of  State  his  customary  professions 
of  obedience :  '  I  shall  do  whatever  the  Government  may  wish ;'  hot  he  never 
thought  of  sufiering  himself  to  be  hiuftercd  from  penning  an  angry  refusal  on 
the  5th  of  September  meiely  becnase  he  had  used  a  snbmiEEiye  phrase  on  the 
30th  of  An  gust. 
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come  upon  tbe  Cabinet  on  tlie  28th  of  June  began  to  tell  upon 
events.  But  i'ov  tliis,  or  some  like  physical  cause,  it  could 
hardly  have  chanced  that  fifteen  men,  all  gifted  with  keen  in- 
tellect, and  all  alike  charged  with  a  grave,  nay,  an  almost  sol- 
emn duty,  would  have  knowingly  assented  to  the  draught  of  a 
long  and  momentous  dispatch,  without  seeking  to  wedge  into 
it  some  of  those  qualifying  words  which  usually  correct  the 
imprudence  and  derange  the  grammatical  structure  of  writings 
framed  in  Council.  A  few  qaalifying  words  of  this  sort  would 
have  enabled  Lord  RagJan  to  act  upon  his  own  opinion.  But 
the  tranquil  mood  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  evening  of  the  28th 
of  June  had  prevented  the  mutilation  of  the  dispatch;  and  it 
retained  so  perfectly  all  that  hold  singleness  of  purpose  which 
characterized  the  mind  of  the  framer,  that  it  virtually  directed 
the  English  General  to  undertake  the  invasion,  unle^  it  should 
happen  that  he  had  obtjuned  fresh  knowledge  of  the  enemy's 
strength — fresh  knowledge  of  such  a  kind  as  would  enable  him 
to  controvert  the  statements  sent  out  to  him  by  the  Home 
Government,  and  say  distinctly  that  the  Russian  forces  in  tbe 
"Crimea  were  too  numerous  to  be  encountered  with  common 
pmdence  by  tbe  Allied  armies.  Now,  Lord  Raglan  had  not 
succeeded  in  obtaining  any  information  at  all  on  the  subject, 
and,  therefore,  the  one  circumstance  which  might  have  relaxed 
the  stringency  of  tbe  dispatch  was  entirely  wanting.  In  the 
state  of  things  which  actually  existed,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
communication  was  little  shott  of  an  absolute  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  English  General  determined  to  ohey  it. 
It  was  thus  that  Lord  Raglan  persnaded  himself  into  the  be- 
lief that  he  would  be  justiiied  in  foregoing  his  own  opinion, 
and  acceding  to  the  will  of  the  Home  Government;  but  per- 
haps, though  he  knew  it  not,  he  was  under  the  power  of  a  mo- 
tive more  heating  than  this  bare  process  of  tbe  reason.  There 
were  sentences  in  the  dispatch  which  seemed  as  though  they 
were  meant  for  the  guidance  of  one  not  sufiiciently  prone  to 
action.  The  writer  seemed  to  have  busied  himself  in  closing 
the  loops  by  which  a  general  might  seek  to  ^cape  from  the 
obligation  of  having  to  make  tbe  venture.  In  reality,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  dispatch  had  been  framed  with  aview  of  giving 
imanimity  to  a  council  of  genei'als  and  admirals,  but  it  reached 
its  destination  at  a  time  when  (for  the  purpose  of  this  decision) 
tbe  whole  power  of  the  camp  at  Varna  was  centred  in  the  En- 
glish General.  Whether  meant  for  the  guidance  of  a  council 
or  not,  the  dispatch  was  addressed  to  one  man,  and  that  ma.n 
was  Lord  Raglan.  Some  may  deem  it  wrong,  and  may  call  it 
a  plan  of  life  too  closely  deriving  from  times  of  chivalry ;  but 
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it  ia  still  -the  habit  of  the  English  gentleman  to  think  that  his 
personal  honor  is  no  part  of  the  property  of  the  state ;  and  that 
even  for  what  may  seem  the  public  good  he  ought  not  to  do  a 
violence  to  bis  eelf-respect.  He  has  his  code  formed  in  the 
time  of  his  boyish  oontiicts  or  of  his  early  manhood ;  and  if 
there  be  fire  and  strength  in  his  nature,  he  will  not  deport  from 
it  merely  because  he  haa  become  responsible  and  mature  in 
years.  Lord  Raglan  was  of  the  bodily  nature  of  those  whose 
blood  flushes  hot  to  the  feee  under  the  sting  of  an  indignant 
thought ;  and  if  mortal  eyes  could  have  looked  upon  him  when 
he  revolved  the  contents  of  the  dispatch,  they  would  have  seen 
him  turn  crimson  in  poising  the  question  whether  he  ought  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  Queen's  Govei-nment,  and  to  resist 
because  of  mere  danger.  What  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  meant 
was  to  do  all  he  reasonably  could  to  enforce  the  invasion ;  and, 
BO  intending,  he  did  honestly  in  making  his  order  as  peremp- 
tory as  possible ;  but  if  in  any  times  to  come  it  shall  be  intend- 
ed that  an  English  Genei-al  commanding  on  a  foreign  sei-vice 
is  to  exercise  his  judgment  freely  and  without  passion,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  must  not  challenge  him  as  Lord  Raglan  was 
challenged  by  the  dispatch  of  the  29th  of  Juno. 

Lord  R^Ian's  decision  governed  the  counsels  of  the  Allied 
Hia  decision  camp ;  for,  although  the  staff  of  the  French  army' 
eo™^*? rf'uie  {including,  as  I  believe,  M,  St.  AiTiaud  himself)  were 
Allies.  adverse  to  the  undertaking,  the  Marshal's  instrac- 

tions  were  so  framed,  that,  if  the  English  should  be  ready  to 
go  forward,  he  was  virtually  ordered  to  concm-  in  the  enter- 
pi-ise  f  and  we  have  seen  that  he  had  not  such  a  weight  in  the 
French  camp  as,  would  Lave  enabled  him  to  oppose  any  valid 
resistance  to  the  wishes  of  bis  own  Government  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  English  General. 

In  announcing  his  decision  to  the  Home  Government, Lord 
Raglan  thus  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle: — 

'It  becomes  my  duty  to  acquaint  yon  that  it  was  more  in 
He  annonncea  '  "^efe^'ence  to  the  vicws  of  thc  British  Government 
11  to  the  noma  '  as  conveyed  to  me  in  your  Grace's  dispatch,  and 
Gorenmont.  i  j.^  ^j^^  known  acqnieseence  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
'Napoleon  in  those  views,  than  to  any  information  in  the  pos- 
'  session  of  the  naval  and  military  authorities,  either  as  to  the 
'  extent  of  the  enemy's  forces,  or  their  state  of  preparation,  that 
'  the  decision  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  Crimea  was  adopted. 

'  This  ■will  be  sliown  by  the  nacratiTe  in  cap.  9,  post. 

"  LordBaglan  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  (by  means  of  "  '" 

tion  from  Lord  Cowley)  that  the  'Emporoi'  quite  concurred  i 
'llic  British  Cabinet.' 
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'  The  fact  must  not  be  concealed  that  neither  the  English  nor 
'  the  French  Adreiivals  have  been  able  to  obtain  any  intelligence 
'on  which  they  can  rely  with  respect  to  the  army  which  the 
'  Russians  may  destine  for  operations  in  the  field,  or  to  the 
'number  of  men  allotted  for  the  defense  of  Sebastopol ;  and 
'Marshal  St.Arnaud  and  myself  are  equally  deficient  in  infor- 
'  niation  upon  these  all-important  questions,  and  there  woald 
'  seem  to  be  no  chance  of  our  acquiring  it.'^ 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  reply  to  this  dispatch  was  in  full 
consistency  with  that  fearless  and  nnshvinking  assumption  of 
responsibility  which  had  marked  liis  instructions  of  the  29th 
of  June. 

'  I  wish,'  he  writes,^  '  that  circumstances  which  are  engross- 
Ths  Duke  of  '  '"S  ™y  attention  this  afternoon  permitted  my  ex- 
Newtnaiie's  'pressing  to  you  the  feeling  of  intense  anxiety  and 
^"'"  'interest  which  your  reply  of  the  19th  of  July  to 

mine  of  the  29th  of  June  have  created  in  my  mind.  I  can 
not  help  seeing,  throngh  the  calm  and  noble  tone  of  your  an- 
nouncemeut  of  the  decision  to  attack  Sebastopol,  that  it  has 
been  taken  in  order  to  meet  the  views  and  desires  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  in  entire  accordance  with  your  own  opinions. 
God  grant  that  snccesa  may  reward  yoii,  and  justify  us ! 

'I  wrote  to  the  Queen  the  moment  I  received  your  dispatch, 
'ho  Queen's  '  ^^^  ™  answcr  she  S^d, "  The  very  important  news 
ipreasionof  '"'which  he  Conveyed  to  her  in  it  of  the  decision 
eeiing.  i  «  ^^  ^-^^  generals  and  admirals  to  attack  Sevasto- 

"  pol,  have  filled  the  Qneen  with  mixed  feelings  of  satisfaction 
"  and  anxiety.  May  the  Almighty  protect  her  aimy  and  her 
"  fleet,  and  bless  this  great  undertaking  with  success !" 
'  Let  me  add  my  humble  aspirations  and  prayers  to  those 
of  our  good  Queen.  The  cause  is  a  just  one,  if  any  war  is 
■just,  and  I  will  not  believe  that  in  any  case  British  arms  can 
fail.  May  honor,  victoiy,  and  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  world 
attend  your  efibrts !  God  bless  you  and  those  who  fight  un- 
der you !' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


On  the  18th  of  July  a  conference  took  place  at  Marshal  St. 
Conference  at  -Arnaud's  head-quarters.  It  was  attended  by  the 
the  prench  Marshal,  by  Lord  Raglan,  and  by  Admiral  Hamelin, 
heiid^uMters.  ^^  Admiral  Bruat  (who  was  the  second  in  com- 

'  I9th  July.  "  Private  letter  to  Lord  Raglan,  Sid  August,  1854. 
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manJ  of  tbe  French  fleet),  by  Vice-Admiral  Duudas,  and  by 
Bear- Admiral  Sii-  Edmund  Lyons,  who  was  the  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  English  fleet.    It  lasted  four  hours. 

Perhaps  most  of  the  members  of  the  conference  imagined 
that  they  were  met  for  the  purpose  of  detennining  upon  the 
expediency  of  undertaking  the  invasion ;  but  Lord  Raglan  had 
already  made  up  his  mind,  not  merely  to  support  the  wish  of 
his  Government  in  the  Allied  camp,  but  to  cause  its  actual 
adoption ;  and  he  was  so  constituted  that  he  could  bring  the 
resources  of  his  mind  to  bear  upon  tbe  object  in  view  with  as 
much  abundance  and  strength  as  if  he  had  himself  approved 
or  even  devised  it.  Clearl;^  a  discussion  upon  the  expediency 
of  undertaking  the  enterprise  would  have  been  fatal  to  it,  for 
no  member  of  the  conference,  except  Lyons  and  (possibly) 
Eruat,  could  have  conscientiously  argiied  that  the  scheme  was 
wise  or  even  moderately  prndent.  How  was  it  to  be  con- 
trived that  a  council  of  war  disapproving  the  enterprise  should 
be  prevented  from  strangling  it? 

As  almost  always  happened  in  conferences  where  Lord  Rag- 
Lorf  Eacian's  '^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ascendant,  the  grand  question  was  quiet- 
Biyofeiiidii^  ly  passed  over,  as  though  it  wore  either  decided  or 
oDfeeiions.  conceded  for  the  purpose  of  the  discussion,  and  it 
■was  made  to  seem  that  the  duty  which  remained  to  the  coun- 
cil was  that  of  determining  the  time  and  the  means.  The 
French  had  studied  the  means  of  disembarking  in  the  face  of 
a  powerful  eneniy.  Sir  Ralph  Abererombie's  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  Egypt  in  the  face  of  the  French  aimy  was  an  en- 
terprise too  hnlliant  and  too  daring  to  allow  of  its  being  held 
a  safe  example,  for  he  had  simply  landed  his  infantry  upon  the 
beach  in  boats,  mthout  attempting,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
bring  artillery  into  action.  It  seems  that  hardly  any  stress  of 
circumstances  will  induce  a  French  general  to  bnng  his  in- 
fantry into  action  upon  open  ground  without  providing  for  it 
the  support  of  artillery.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  French  au- 
thorities at  Varna  were  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  being 
able  to  land  their  field-guns  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  brought  into  action  simultaneously  with  the  landing  of 
their  battalions ;  and,  having  anticipa-ted  some  time  before 
that  a  disembarkation  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  might  be  one 
of  the  operations  of  the  war,  they  had  already  begun  to  make 
the  boats  required  for  the  purpose.  These  were  fiat-bottomed 
lighters,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  punts,  but  of  great  size,  and 
so  constructed  that  they  would  receive  the  gun-candages  with 
the  guns  upon  them,  and  allow  of  tJie  guns  being  run  out 
straight  from  the  boat  to  the  beach.     It  was  understood  that 
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the  building  of  these  flat  lighters  woald  take  about  tea  days, 
and  it  was  determined  that  iu  the  mean  time  a  survey  of  tho 
coast  near  Sebastopol  should  be  made  from  on  board  ship,  iu 
order  to  determine  the  spot  best  suited  for  a  descent. 

With  a  view  to  cover  tho  reconnaissance  and  draw  off  the 
ReconMb-  enemy's  attention,  the  Allied  admirals  cruised  with 
anoda  of  ika  powerful  fleets  in  front  of  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol, 
"""'■  and  meanwhile  the  officers  chosen  for  the  service 

went  northward  along  the  coast  in  the '  Fury,'  seeking  out  the 
best  place  for  a  landing.  The  officers  who  performed  this  duty 
were,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  General  Canrobei't  and  Colo- 
nel Trocbu,  with  one  engineer  and  one  aitillery  officer;  and, 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  Sir  George  Brown,  Lieut.-Oolonel 
Lake,  R.H.A.,  Captain  Lovell,  R.E.,  and  Captain  Wetherall,  of 
the  Quartermaster  General's  department.  The  '  Fury'  w^ 
steered  by  no  common  hand. 

In  the  moment  when  Lord  Raglan  determined  to  treat  the 
instructions  of  the  Government  as  impei'ative,  and  to  put  them 
in  course  for  execution,  ho  came  to  another  determination  (a 
determination  which  is  not  so  mere  a  corollary  from  the  firat 
as  men  unversed  in  business  may  think) ;  he  resolved  to  carry 
the  enterprise  through.  He  knew  that,  though  work  of  an  ac- 
customed sort  can  be  ably  done  by  official  pei-sons  acting  un- 
der a  bare  sense  of  duty,  yet  that  tho  engine  for  conquering 
obstacles  of  a  kind  not  known  beforehand,  when  they  are 
many,  aud  big,  ani  unforeseen,  must  be  nothing  less  than  the 
strong,  passionate  will  of  a  man.  If  every  one  were  to  per- 
form his  mere  duty,  there  would  be  no  invasion  of  the  Crimea, 
for  a  rank  growth  of  hinderancea  springing  up  in  the  way  of 
the  nndertSdng  would  be  sure  to  gather  fast  round  it,  and 
bring  it  in  time  to  a  stop. 

Amongst  the  English  Generals  there  was  no  one  who  had 
sirEamnni  giveu  his  mlncl  to  the  enigma  which  went  by  the 
LyoDB.  name  of  the  '  Eastern  Question ;'  but  Sir  Edmund 

Lyons  had  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  animating  di- 
plomacy of  the  Levant.  In  Greece,  the  activity  of  the  Czar's 
agents,  or  perhaps  of  his  mere  admirers,  had  been  so  constant, 
and  had  generated  so  strong  a  spirit  of  antagonism  in  the 
minds  of  the  few  contentious  Britons  who  chanced  to  observe 
it,  that  the  institutions  called  '  The  Bnssian  Party,'  and  '  The 
En^ish  Party,'  had  long  ago  flourished  at  Athens  ;  and,  since 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons  had  been  accredited  there  for  several  years 
as  British  Minister,  he  did  not  miss  being  drawn  into  the  game 
of  combating  against  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  ever-im- 
pending danger  of  Russian  encroachment.     Long  ago,  thero- 
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fore,  he  had  been  whetted  for  this  strife ;  and  now  that  the 
'Eastern  Question'  was  to  be  brought  to  the  issue  of  a  wai-  in 
which  he  had  pai-t,  he  was  inflamed  with  a  passionate  zeal. 
Kesaming  at  once  the  uniform  and  the  bearing  of  his  old  pro- 
fession, ha  cast  aside — if  ever  he  had  it — all  semblance  of  dip- 
lomatic resei-ve  and  composure,  and  threw  himself,  with  aU  his 
seaman's  heai't,  into  the  business  of  the  war. 

Lord  Raglan  drew  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  into  his  intimate 
conosels,  I  know  not  whether  this  concord  of  theirs  was  ever 
put  into  words,  but  I  imagine  that  at  the  least  I  can  infer  from 
their  actions  and  from  the  tenor  of  their  intercoui-se  a  silent 
understanding  between  them — an  understanding  that,  no  luke- 
warmness  of  others,  no  shortcomings,  no  evasions,  no  tardy 

Erudence,  no  overgrown  respect  for  difiiculty  or  peril,  should 
mder  the  landing  of  the  Queen's  troops  on  the  coast  of  the 
Crimea.  From  the  time  that  Lord  l^glan  thus  joined  Lyons 
to  the  undertaking  he  gave  it  a  great  momentum.  To  those 
within  the  grasp  of  the  Kear-Admiral's  energy  it  seemed  that 
thenceforth,  and  until  the  troops  should  be  landed  on  the  ene- 
my's shore,  there  could  be  no  rest  for  man,  no  rest  for  engines, 
The  'Agamemnon'  was  never  stiil.  In  the  psunful,  consuming 
passion  with  which  Lyons  toiled,  and  even,  as  some  imagined, 
in  the  anxious,  craving  expression  of  his  features,  there  was 
something  which  i-eminded  men  of  a  greater  name. 

This  was  the  officer  who  steered  the  'Eury.'  He  carried 
her  in  bo  close  to  the  shore  that  the  coast  could  be  reconnoitred 
with  great  completeness.  The  officers  came  to  the  conclusion 
(a  conclusion  afterward  overruled,  as  we  shall  see,  by  Lord 
Raglan)  that  the  valley  of  the  Katscha  was  the  best  spot  for  a 
landing. 

Wo  saw  that  the  Czar's  withdrawal  from  the  Principalities 
Rmnorei  would  deprive  the  German  Powers  of  their  main 
piS^'ito^  gi'ound  of  quarrel  with  Russia,  and  that  our  \>lan 
czur.  of  engaging  in  a  great  marine  expedition  against 

Crim  Tailary  would  cause  Austria  and  Prussia  to  despair  of 
all  eifeetive  support  from  the  West,  thus  driving  or  tending  to 
drive  them  into  better  relations  with  Nicholas.  Before  the 
28th  of  July  there  were  signs  that  this  change  was  be^nning 
to  set  Russia  free  from  the  straits  in  which  she  had  been 
placed  by  the  unanimity  of  the  Four  Great  Powers ;  and  ti- 
dings which  reached  the  camp  at  Varna  made  it  appear  (though 
not  ivith  truth)  that  the  Russian  commander  had  not  only  sus- 
pended his  retreat,  but  was  commencing  a  fresh  movement  in 
advance.  To  deliberate  upon  this  supposed  change  in  the 
character  of  the  war,  a  conference  was  hold  at  the  French 
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Scciwa  confer-  head-quartei's,  and  lyas  attended  by  Marshal  St.  Ar- 
ence.  naud,  Lord  Raglaa,  General  Canrobei-t,  Sir  Edmund 

Lyons,  General  Martimprey,  Sir  George  Bvown,  and  Colonel 
TroohiL  The  Fi'ench  generals  grasped  this  as  an  occasion  for 
bnnging  abont  the  i-elinqcishment  of  an  enterprise  which  they 
always  had  held  to  be  rash.  They  submitted  that  the  general 
instructions  addressed  to  both  of  the  Allied  commanders  made 
it  their  duty  to  provide  in  the  first  instance  for  the  safety  of 
the  Ottoman  territoiy,  and  that,  until  that  object  was  secured, 
they  were  not  wan-anted  in  attempting  an  invasion  of  a  Kue- 
sian  province  far  distant  from  the  threatened  frontier  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey;  that  the  order  to  invade  the  coast  of  the  Crimea 
had  been  framed  by  the  Home  Governments  and  acceded  to 
by  the  Allied  Generals  upon  the  assumption  that  the  armed  in- 
Tu  iw_  ..      tervention  of  Austria,  then  believed  to  be  immi- 

Tta  French.  ,  ,     ,,  1         .  ..  n. 

111^0  uio  Bimn-  nent,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  continuance  oi  her 
e^mlm'^'  menacing  attitude  on  the  flank  of  the  Kussiaa  ai-my, 
cBttinet  the  would  preclude  any  attempt  by  the  Czai-  to  resume 
Crime*.  jjjg  ^^^,  ^^  j.]jg  Danube;  that  that  assumption  now 

unfortunately  turned  out  to  be  unfounded ;  and  that  the  ahan- 
donment  by  Austria  of  the  common  cause  made  it  the  bound- 
en  duty  of  the  Allied  commanders  to  rettu-n  to  their  defensive 
measures,  because  it  was  now  plain  that,  if  they  quitted  Bul- 
gai'ia,  Omar  Pasha,  without  aid  from  any  quarter,  would  have 
upon  his  hands  the  whole  weight  of  the  Russian  ai-my.  Now 
then,  supposing  the  premises  to  be  conceded,  the  French  coun- 
selors had  made  out  good  grounds  for  abandoning  a  resolu- 
tion which,  only  a  week  ago,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Allied 
commanders. 

Lord  Raglan,  however,  was  resolved  that  the  entei-prise 
Lcrd  Kogiim'a  ^ould  go  ou.  From  the  moment  he  knew  that  the 
iroyofDaiaiPB  siege  ot  Silistria  had  been  raised,  he  never  doubted 
t'lio  pSi"^*"  that,  for  that  year  at  least,  the  invasion  of  European 
uie  Engibh     Turkey  was  at  an  end.    But  he  knew  that  clever 

vemmen  ^^^  ^^-^^  ha.ve  taken  the  pains  to  build  up  a  neat 
logical  structure  do  not  easily  allow  it  to  be  treated  as  unsound 
merely  because  it  rests  upon  a  sliding  foundation.  Without, 
therefore,  combating  the  French  arguments,  he  quietly  suggest- 
ed that  the  time  which  must  needs  elapse  before  the  embarka- 
tion might  throw  new  light  on  the  probability  of  a  renewed 
attack  upon  Turkey ;  and  he  proposed  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  prepaa-ations  for  the  descent  on  the  Crimea  should  be  car- 
ried on  with  all  speed.  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  every 
member  of  the  conference.  The  preparations  were  carried  on 
with  increasing  energy;  and  the  theory  tliat  it  was  the  duty 
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of  the  Allied  commanders  to  abandon  the  enteqji'ise  was  never 
put  down  by  argument,  but  left  to  die  away  uncontested. 

Lord  Raglan  had  been  struck  with  the  value  of  the  French 
Pre  raUons  E'^"^  ^'^'^'  ^'^'^'''S  artillery  on  flat  lighters,  and  Sir 
repnra  .  ^^jj^jjjj^  Lyons  aud  Sir  George  Brown  were  dis- 
patched to  Constantinorie  with  iustractions  to  do  all  they  could 
towai-d  supplying  the  Britisli  army  with  means  which  would 
answer  the  same  purpose.  They  discovered  that  a  platform 
resting  npon  two  boats  might  be  made  to  servo  nearly  as  well 
as  one  of  the  French  lighters.  How  they  toiled  the  world  will 
never  know,  for  History  can  not  pause  to  see  them  ransacking 
Constantinople  and  the  villages  of  the  Bosphorus  in  their  search 
after  carpenters  and  planks  _;  but  before  the  appointed  time  the 
whole  work  was  done.  This  was  not  all.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons 
and  Sir  George  Brown  propelled  the  an-angements  for  buying 
and  chartering  steamera,  trampling  down  with  firmness,  per- 
haps one  might  say  with  violence,  all  obstacles  which  stood  in 
the  way.  Of  those  obstacles  one  of  the  moat  fonnidable  was 
what  was  called  in  those  days  the  '  official  fear  of  incurring  re- 
sponsibility.' Lyons  and  Sir  George  Brown  taught  men  that  in 
emergencies  of  this  sort  they  should  be  pm-sued  with  the  fear  of 
not  doing  enoughrather  than  with  the  dread  of  doing  too  much. 
'  I  can  not  venture,'  said  a  cautious  official — '  I  can  not  venture 
to  give  the  price.'  'Then  I  can,'  said  Sir  George  Brown  ;  'I 
buy  it  in  my  own  name!'  It  is  thus  that  difficulties  are  con- 
quered. When  the  restless '  Agamemnon'  came  back  into  the 
Bay  of  Varna  with  Lyons  and  Sir  GEeorge  Brown  on  boai'd, 
Lord  Raglan  was  at  the  head  of  a  truly  Bntish  armament.  He 
had  the  means,  by  steam  power,  and  at  one  trip,  to  descend 
upon  the  enemy's  coast,  With  all  his  divisions  of  infantry,  with 
his  brigade  of  hght  cavalry,  and  with  the  whole  of  his  held  ai^- 
tillery;  and  he  would  be  enabled,  if  he  landed  in  face  of  an  en- 
emy, to  bring  his  guns  into  action,  whilst  his  infantry  formed 
npon  the  beach. 

When  the  Allied  commanders  determined  to  execute  the  or- 
iDtjnjctnni  Hi-  ^crs  addfcssed  to  them,  they  saw  the  imjxn-tance 
^pta  of  «">  of  endeavoring  to  veil  their  project  from  the  enemy, 
cdvetheaie-  With  this  view  they  tried  to  induce  a  belief  that 
'"''■  Odessa  was  to  be  the  object  of  attack.    But  the 

measures  which  they  took  for  this  purpose. were  very  slight 
and  weak.  To  deceive  the  enemy  by  the  mere  spreading  of  a 
report,  the  fii-st  step  for  a  General  to  take  would  he  that  of  ut- 
tering the  false  word  to  some  of  his  own  peoijle.  That  would 
be  a  difficult  service  for  Lord  Raglan  to  perform ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  ever  conld  or  ever  did  perform  it. 
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Another  contrivance  for  diverting  the  enemy's  attention 
from  the  Crimea  was  that  of  endeavoring  to  alann  him  for  his 
Beasarabian  frontier.  Partly  to  attain  thia  end,  and  partly,  as 
was  surmised,  with  the  more  ambitious  object  of  striking  a 
blow  at  some  of  the  Czar's  retiring  columns,  Marshal  St-Ar- 
naud  moved  no  less  than  three  divisions  into  the  Dobru^a. 
But,  in  truth,  all  secrecy  was  forbidden  to  the  Allies.  The 
same  power  which  dictated  the  expedition  precluded  its  con- 
eealment.  It  was  in  a  council  of  the  whole  people  that  En- 
gland had  resolved  upon  the  enterprise ;  and  what  advantage 
there  is  in  knowledge  of  an  enemy's  plana,  that  she  freely  gave 
to  Russia.  It  might  seem  that  for  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
who  had  shown  tbat  he  was  capable  of  the  dai'kest  secrecy  in 
bis  own  designs,  it  must  have  been  trying  to  have  to  act  with 
a  Power  which  propounded  her  schemes  in  print.  But,  hap- 
pily, he  understood  England,  and  knew  something  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  she  moves  into  action. 

On  tlie  lOtli  of  August  a  fire  brolte  out  in  the  British  maga- 
zines  at  Varna,  ai]d  a  largo  quantity  of  military 

■  rantVamo.   g|.Qj.gg  ^^^  COnSUlMed, 

But  another  and  more  di'eadfnl  enemy  had  now  entered  the 
Cholera.  c^iip  of  the  Allies.  B'rora  the  period  of  its  arrival 
in  the  Levant  the  French  anny  had  been  suffering 
much  from  sickness.  In  the  British  amiy,  on  the  contraiy, 
though  slight  complaints  were  not  unfrequent,  the  bodily  con- 
dition of  tne  men  had  been,  upon  the  whole,  very  good ;  and 
so  itcontinuedup  tothelOthof  July.  On  that  day,  out  of  the 
whole  Light  Division,  there  were  only  110  in  hospital.  But  it 
seems  that  one  of  the  omens  which  portend  the  visitation  of  a 
great  epidemic  is  a  more  than  common  flush  of  health.  With 
the  French,  the  cholera  first  showed  itself  on  board  tlieir  troop- 
sbips  whilst  passing  from  Marseilles  to  the  Dardanelles.  It 
then  appeared  among  the  French  quartered  at  GallipoH,  and 
followed  their  battalions  into  Bulgaria.  There,  its  ravages  in- 
creased, and  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  week  in  July  it 
reached  the  British  army.  By  the  19tb  of  August  our  regi- 
ments in  Bulgaria  had  lost  532  men.  But  it  was  amongst  the 
three  French  divisions  marched  into  the  Dobmdja,  and  espe- 
cially in  General  Canrobert's  Division,  that  the  disease  raged 
with  the  most  deadly  virulence.  In  the  day's  march,  and  some- 
times within  the  space  of  only  a  few  hours,  hundreds  of  men 
dropped  down  in  the  sudden  agonies  of  cholera ;  and  out  of 
one  battalion  alone  it  was  said  that,  besides  those  already  dead, 
no  less  than  600  sufferers  were  carried  alive  in  the  wagons. 
On  the  8lh  of  August  it  was  computed,  by  an  officer  of  their 
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staff,  that  ont  of  the  three  French  divisions  which  marched  into 
tlie  Dobrudja,  no  less  than  10,000  lay  dead  or  struck  down  by 


If  the  cholera  had  been  confined  to  the  land  forces,  the  Gen- 
ei-als  would  not,  perhaps,  have  allowed  it  to  delay  their  em- 
barkation ;  but  it  now  reached  the  fleets.  In  a  few  days  the 
crews  were  in  such  a  state  that  all  idea  of  attempting  to  em- 
bark the  troops  was,  for  the  moment,  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; and  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  August  the  Admirals  put 
out  from  their  anchorage,  iu  the  hope  of  driving  away  the  dis- 
ease with  the  pure  breezes  of  the  sea.  But  they  had  scarcely 
done  this  when,  on  board  some  of  the  ships,  the  mysterious 
pest  began  to  rage  with  a  violence  rare  in  Europe.  The 
'Britannia' alonelost  105  men.  The  number  of  those  stricken, 
and  of  those  attending  upon  them,  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  carry  on  the  common  duties  of  the  ship  in  the 
usual  way;  and  if  the  disease  had  continued  to  rage  with  un- 
diminished violence  for  three  days  more,  there  would  have 
been  the  spectacle  of  a  majestic  three-decker  floating  helpless 
upon  the  waves  for  want  of  hands  to  work  her.  This  time  of 
trial  proved  the  quality  of  those  who  remained  unstricken. 
There  was  a  waywardness  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  on 
board  British  ships,  for  which  it  is  difiicuit  to  account.  It 
spared  the  officers.  On  board  British  ships  of  war  the  seaman 
is  accustomed  to  look  to  those  who  command  him  with  a  strong 
affectionate  reliance ;  and  now  the  poor  sufferers,  in  their  child- 
like simplicity,  were  calling  upon  their  officers  for  help  and  com- 
fort. An  officer  thus  appealed  to  would  go  and  lie  down  by 
the  side  of  the  sufferer,  and  soothe  him  as  though  he  wore  an 
infant.  And  this  trust  and  this  devotion  were  not  always  in 
vain.  Even  against  malignant  cholera  the  officer  seemed  to  bo 
not  altogether  powerless ;  for  partly  by  holding  the  tortured 
sufferer  in  his  kind  hands,  partly  by  cheering  words,  and  part- 
ly by  wild  remedies,  invented  in  despair  of  ail  regular  medical 
treatment,  he  was  often  enabled  to  fight  the  disease,  or  to  make 
the  men  think  that  he  did. 

Almost  suddenly  the  pestilence  ceased  on  board  the  British 
ships  of  war.  The  dead  were  overboard,  and  the  survivors 
returned  to  their  accnatomed  duties  with  an  alacrity  quickened 
by  the  delight  of  looking  forward  to  active  operations  against 
the  enemy.  Instinctively,  or  else  with  wise  design,  both  offi- 
cers and  men  dropped  all  mention  of  the  tragedy  through 
which  they  had  passed.^ 

'  I  was  for  savernl  tlajs  on  board  flie  'Briiannia'  without  onco,  1  thinli, 
hatirinf!  the  least  allusion  to  tliu  iiestileiice  ivliich  just  four  weeks  hefoiu  had 
?lain  lOS  of  the  ship's  rtow. 
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In  &  few  days  from  the  time  when  the  eholevii  ]i:iiT  been 
raging  witli  its  utmost  fury  tlie  crews  of  the  fleet  were  ready 
to  undertake  the  great  business  of  embarking  the  troops  and 
landiug  thera  on  the  coast  of  the  Crimea. 

In  the  campa  of  the  Allied  armies,  at  this  time,  the  cholera 
wwHycondi-  ^^  abated, but  had  not  ceased.  There  were  fevers, 
Hon  of  the  En-  too,  and  other  complaints.  Grievous  sickness  fell 
Kiish  soldiery.  „pQjj  ^Y,^^  p^|.(;  ^f  q^,.  gamp  whioh  had  been  pitched 
ii!  the  midst  of  the  beauteous  scenery  of  the  lake  ofDevna, 
but  the  whole  English  array  at  this  time  began  to  sho^v  signs 
of  failing  health.  It  appeared  tijat,  even  of  the  men  out  of 
hospital  and  actually  present  under  arms,  hardly  any  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  soimd  health ;  hardly  any  were  capable  of 
their  usual  amount  of  exertion. 

This  weakly  condition  of  the  men  was  destined  to  act,  with 
other  causes,  in  bringing  upon  the  army  cruel  sufferings ;  and 
it  may  be  asked  whether,  with  the  soldiers  in  this  condition  of 
body,  it  was  right  to  nndertako  an  invasion.  The  answer 
would  be  this; — the  medical  authorities  thought,  and  with  ap- 
parently good  reason,  that,  for  troops  sickening  under  the  fierce 
summer  heats  of  Bulgaria,  the  sea  voyage,  the  descent  upon 
another  and  more  heathy  shore,  and,  above  all,  the  animating 
presence  of  the  enemy,  would  work  a  good  effect  upon  the 
health  of  the  men ;  and,  aJthough  these  hopes  proved  vjun, 
thejf  seemed  at  the  time  to  rest  upon  fair  grounds.  And,  after 
all,  It  is  hard  to  say  what  other  disposition  of  the  troops  would 
Imve  united  the  advantages  of  being  better  and  possible.  To 
remain  in  Bulgaria,  or  to  attempt  to  operate  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Danube,  was  to  linger  in  the  midst  of  those  veiy 
atmospheric  poisons  which  had  brought  the  health  of  the  army 
to  its  then  state;  and,  on  the  other  band,  our  people  at  home 
would  hardly  have  borne  to  see  the  army  sent  back  to  Malta, 
and  forced  to  recede  from  the  conflict,  for  the  bare  reason  that 
some  of  t!io  men  wore  in  hospital,  and  that  the  rest— without 
being  ill — were  said  to  be  in  a  weakly  condition. 


CIIAPTKR  XXXV. 


OiTE  admiral  had  at  his  command  the  means  for  conveying 

immgsmeni*  the  British  force  to  the  enemy's  shore  either  in 

iI?^rtinB°rf  steam  vessels  or  in  sailing  ships  towed  by  steam 

iheeijodiuoii.  power;  and  until  the  eve  of  the  embarkation  the 
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French  believed  that,  their  resourcea  would  enable  them  to 
acliieve  a  like  resnlt.  So,  at  a  conference  of  the  foiiv  admirals, 
held  on  the  20th  of  August,  it  waa  arranged  that  the  whole  of 
the  French  and  English  armament  should  move  tVora  the  coast 
at  the  same  time  under  steam  power ;  and  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber waa  looked  forward  to  as  the  day  when  the  annament 
might  perhaps  go  to  sea,  but  the  exact  time  would  of  course 
depend  iipon  weather  and  other  circumstances  beyond  the 
reach  of  exact  calculation. 

On  the  24th  of  Awgnst  the  huge  operation  of  embarking  the 
Tiie embarka-  armlcs  had  already  begun.  The  French  embarked 
lit™.  24,000  infantry  and  70  pieces  of  field  artillery;  but 

since  they  were  straitened  in  their  means  of  sea- transport, 
the  number  of  horses  they  allotted  to  each  gun  was  reduced 
from  six  to  four.  The  French  embarked  no  cavalry.'  A  large 
portion  of  the  Fi-ench  troops  were  put  on  board  ships  of  war,^ 
and  other  portions  were  distributed  among  a  great  number  of 
sailing  vessels.    Some  of  these  were  veiy  small  craft. 

Attached  to  the  French  ai-my,  and  placed  under  the  orders 
of  Marshal  St,  Arnaud,  there  waa  a  force  of  between  5000  and 
6000  Turkish  infantry.  These  men  were  embai-ked  mainly  or 
entirely  on  board  Turkish  Tessela  of  war. 

Sir  Edmund  Lyons  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  embark- 
ing the  English  forcea ;  and  having  first  got  on  board  our  60 
pieces  of  field  artiilery,  completely  equipped,  with  the  full  com- 
plement of  horses  belonging  to  eveiy  gun,  he  proceeded  witli 
the  embai-kation  of  the  22,000  infantry  and  the  full  thousand 
of  cavahy,  which  lord  Raglan  intended  to  move  from  Bulga- 
ria to  the  coast  of  the  Crimea,  To  put  on  boai'd  ship  a  body 
of  foot  soldiers  is  comparatively  a  simple  process,  but  the 
shipping  of  horses  involves  so  heavy  a  cost,  so  great  an  exer- 
tion of  human  energy,  that  he  who  undertakes  such  a  task 
upon,  any  thing  like  a  large  scale  mast  needs  be  a  man  in  earn- 
est. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clear  that  for  an  invasion  of 
the  Crimea  a  body  of  cavaliy  was  strictly  needed.  Therefore, 
a  sagacious  interpreter  of  warlike  signs,  who  saw  that  the  En- 

'  They  took  ivitli  them  from  80  to  100  liorEemeii  to  peiform  escort  dnlj ; 
but  of  course  I  do  not  regard  this  as  an  exception  to  the  statement  tlint '  no 
caraliy  was  embarked.' 

'  Our  naval  offieera  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  putting  troops 
on  tioacd  ships  of  war.  They  are  not  [he  men  to  set  their  personal  con- 
venience against  the  esigenciea  of  the  public  service,  but  they  can  not  en- 
dure that  ^e  efficieniy  of  a  man-of-war  should  be  for  one  moment  suspend- 
ed. It  is  well  ascertained,  too,  that  the  presence  of  a  great  nutaber  of  sol- 
diers— men  who  for  the  time  of  the  vojago  oi'o  almost  necessarily  idlers — is 
injurious  to  tlio  discipline  of  n  ship. 
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glish  General  was  embarking  a  thousand  cavalry  horses,  and 
that  the  French  were  embarking  none,  would  be  led  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  English  were  resolved  to  make  tho  descent,  and 
that  the  French  were  not.  It  Avill  be  seen  by-and-by  that 
such  a  conjecture  would  have  been  sound. 

The  time  necessary  for  embarking  a  given  number  of  foot 
soldiers  is  small  in  proportion  to  that  required  for  getting  on 
board  an  eqnal  number  of  troopers  with  their  chargers.  Kor 
is  this  all.  The  embarkation  of  infantry  is  not  necessai-ily 
stopped  by  a  moderate  swell.  The  embai'kation  of  cavalry  is 
rendered  veiy  slow  and  difficult  by  even  a  slight  movement 
of  the  sea,  and  is  stopped  altogether  by  a  little  increase  of 
surf.  The  busuiess  of  embarking  the  British  cavalry  was 
checked  during  some  days  by  a  wind  from  the  northeast  and 
its  consequent  swell,  but  afterward  the  weather  changed,  and 
the  whole  force  was  got  on  board  without  the  loss  of  a  man.' 

Lord  Raglan  could  not  repress  the  feeling  with  which  he 
looked  upon  the  exertions  of  our  naval  officers  and  seamen, 
'The  embarkation,'  he  wrote  on  the  29th  of  August — 'the 
'  embarkation  is  proceeding  rapidly  and  successfully,  thanks  to 
'  the  able  arrangement  of  Rear-Ad  mi  ral  Sir  Edmund  Lyons, 
'  and  the  unceasing  exertions  of  the  officera  and  men  nnder 
'  his  orders.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  in  adequate 
'  terms  my  sense  of  the  value  of  the  assistance  the  army  under 
'  my  command  derives  from  the  Royal  Navy.  The  same  feel- 
'ing  previula  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — ^from  Vice-Ad- 
'  miral  Dundaa  to  the  youngest  saUor,  an  ardent  desire  to  co- 
'  operate  by  every  possible  means,  is  manifest  throughout,  and 
'I  am  proud  of  being  associated  with  men  who  are  animated 
'  by  such  a  spirit,  and  who  are  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  serv- 
'  ice  of  their  country.' 

Of  course  the  French,  nnencumbei'ed  with  cavalry,  were  on 
i^Uuraoftha  ^^^'^''^  bcforo  the  English  embarkation  was  com- 
PiBnoh  caicu-  plete ;  but  the  steam  power  at  the  command  of  the 
p^™ 'ui^'  Erench  fell  short,  and  the  necessity  of  a  variation 
eommanQ  of  from  the  plan  determined  upon  by  the  four  admirals 
BtHim  power.  ^^  ^^^  announced.  On  the  4th  of  September 
Admiral  HameUn  and  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  French 
army  informed  "V^ce  -  Admiral  Dundas  that  their  resources 
would  not,  as  they  had  expected,  enable  them  to  have  their 
sailing  transports  towed  by  steamers. 

'  The  !Pi'ench  were  not  eo  fortunate,  for  a  pranful  accident  occurred  in  the 
course  of  their  embarkation.  One  of  their  stenm  vessels  ran  down  a  boat 
laden  witli  Zouaves.  The  men,  encumbered  by  their  packs,  conld  do  little  to 
Bftve  themselvps,  mid  more  than  twenty  were  drowned. 
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No  exjiination  was  given  of  the  failure  wliioh  had  tlius  sud- 
denly ciippled  the  Fjench  armament.  The  result  was  dis- 
tressing at  the  time  lor  it  was  seen  that  the  whole  flotilla 
would  Tie  clogged  by  the  slowness  of  the  sailing  vessels  in 
which  the  French  tioops  were  embarked,  and  the  fate  of  the 
enteqinae  was  lendeied  more  than  ever  dependent  npon  the 
accidents  of  weather.    Marshal  St.Arnaud  grew  restless. 


CPIAPTER  XXXVI. 

We  have  seen  that  the  2nd  of  September  had  been  looked 
forward  to  as  the  time  fof  the  departure  of  the  united  arma- 
Kicftemcni  ments,  and  on  that  day,  with  military  punctuality, 
andimpaUenoe  Marshal  St.Arnaud  went  to  Baljik;  but  the  wind 
ofst.Armiiid.  gji^  the  waves  are  still  undisoiphned  forces,  and  the 
French  embarkations  were  not  destined  to  be  completed  until 
the  evening  of  the  4th.  The  Marshal,  therefore,  was  kept  wait- 
ing at  Baljik,  and  meanwhile  sickness  began  to  make  havoc 
with  his  troops,  for  they  were  densely  crowded  on  board  the 
transports. 

The  marshal  was  much  tortured  by  the  anxiety  which  he 
had  had  to  bear  during  these  three  painful  days,  and  (possibly 
to  calm  his  mind)  Vice-Admiral  Dundas  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  him  that,  his  soling  vessels  not  being  provided  with 
steam  power  to  tow  them,  he  might  as  well  cause  them  at  once 
to  weigh  anchor.  By  these  causes,  joined  to  his  irritation  at 
what  he  thought  the  backwardness  of  the  English  embarka- 
uaisindiicea  tions,  the  Marshal  was  induced  to  detennine — not 
w  set  sail  iviih.  merely  that  he  would  act  upon  Dundas's  suggestion, 
gl'iehl'tiSnE  but — that  he  liimself  would  wait  no  longer,  and 
"I'li'ijini »"  would  put  to  sea  on  the  5th  of  September  with  his 
sTuiiJie  troo^iH  sailing  fleet ;  so  when,  on  the  same  moniing,  Lord 
onbnBrdthaai.  j{^]an  readied  Baljik,  he  was  surprised  by  the  in- 
telligence that  the  Marshal  had  already  sailed  out  on  board  the 
'Viile  de  Paris.' 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  the  British  armament  was  ready, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  voy^e  of  the  whole  flotilla  com- 
Thennvni  p'ete.  The  French  fleet,  already  at  sea,  consisted 
rorcojoftha  of  fifteen  sail-of-the-line,  with  ten  or  twelve  war- 
■*'''''■  steamers,  and  the  Turkish  fleet  of  eight  sail-of-the- 

lino,  with  three  war-steamers ;  but  the  French  and  the  Turkish 
vessels  were  doing  service  as  tj'ansports,  and  wei'c  so  encum- 
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bered  ivitli  troops  that  they  could  not  have  been  bi'ouglit  into 
action  with  common  prudence.  It  was  upon  the  English  fleet, 
Duty  devoiT-  therefore,  that  the  duty  of  protecting  the  whole 
tng  on  the  fii-  armada  really  devolved;  and,  supposing  that  the 
gi  BeeL  enemy  were  aware  of  the  helpless  state  of  the 
French  and  Turkish  vessels  laden  with  troops,  and  of  the  enor- 
mous convoy  of  transports  which  had  to  be  protected,  he  might 
be  expected  to  judge  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  come 
out  of  the  harbor  and  assail  the  vast  flotilla  of  transports;  for 
under  the  guns  of  Sebastopol  the  Russians  had  fifteen  sailing 
ehips-of-the-line,'  with  some  frigates  and  brigs,  and  also  twelve 
war-steamers,  though  of  these  the  '  Vladimir'  was  the  only 
powerful  vessel.^  To  encounter  this  force,  and  to  defend  from 
its  entei'prises  the  rest  of  the  armada,  the  English  had  ten  sail- 
of-the-Iine  (including  two  screw-steamers),  two  fifty-gun  frig- 
ates, and  thirteen  lesser  steamers  of  war  heavily  anued. 

The  anxious  duty  of  disposing  and  guiding  the  convoy  was 
Arinngemenis  intrusted  by  Admiral  Dundas  to  Sir  Edmund  Ly- 
the^gfisii  *'°^'  '"^^■'  ii'^der  Sir  Edmund's  directions.  Captain 
eonTOj'.  Mends  of  the  '  Agamemnon'  framed  the  programme 

-  of  the  voyage.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  the  captains  of 
transports  were  called  by  signal  on  boai-d  the  'Emperor,'  and 
there  Mends  read  to  them  the  instructions  which  he  asked 
them  to  obey.  The  capt^ns  thna  addressed  were  not  in  the 
Queen's  sei'vice,  but  they  were  English  seamen,  and  their  an- 
swer was  characteristic.  They  were  not  flighty  men.  They 
respectfully  asked  for  an  assurance  that  in  the  event  of  death 
their  widows  would  be  held  entitled  to  pensions ;  and,  as  to 
the  question  whether  of  their  own  free  wiU  they  would  en- 
counter the  chances  of  a  naval  action,  they  answered  it  with 
three  cheers.  It  is  not  by  the  mere  muster-roll  of  the  army  or 
the  navy  that  England  counts  her  forces. 

With  his  force  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  Lord  Kaglan  had 
ThefciMaaod  ^^  board  the  transports  (now  all  collected  at  Bal- 
BiippHes  now  ^  jik)^  the  full  number  of  ammunition-carts  required 
ootoacd.  jr^j,  j.jjg  ^^^j  reserve  of  ammunition,  the  beasts  re- 
quired for  drawing  them,  and  sixty  other  carts,  also  provided 
with  draught  power.  But,  in  order  to  move  so  large  a  force 
at  one  trip,  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  dispense  with  the  bSt 
horses  of  the  army,  and  the  force  was  not  provided  with  means 
of  land  transport  either  for  the  tents  of  the  men  or  for  the  bag- 

'  Some  say  sixteen. 
'  Unless  the  '  Bassftnibia'  be  counted 
'  At  the  time  Iiei'e  spoken  of  tliere  n 
but  they  were  up  in  sufficient  time. 
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g^e  of  the  officers.  There  were  also  on  board  large  supplies 
of  field  ammutiition,  of  food  for  the  troops,  and  of  barley  and 
hay  for  tlie  horses.  In  some  of  the  horse  transports  there  was 
an  iosuffioieney  of  the  forage  required  for  the  voyage.  With 
that  grave  exception,  all  the  arrangements  seem  to  have  been 
good.  Due  means  had  been  taken  for  insuring,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  the  simultaneous  transit,  not  only  of  our  ships  of  war, 
but  of  the  whole  force  which  Lord  Raglan  had  embarked,  to- 
gether with  its  vast  appendage  of  warlike  stores  and  provi- 
sions ;  for  every  sailing  vessel,  whether  she  were  a  ship  of  war 
or  a  transport,  was  towed  by  a  sufficiently  powerful  steamer. 
None  of  our  ships  of  war  carried  troops  on  board :  they  ivei-e 
all,  therefore,  ready  for  action. 

In  addition  to  the  forces  and  the  means  of  land  transpoi-t 
Troops  and  which  were  actually  on  board,  Lord  Raglan  had  in 
Bnppiiss  loti  ai  readiness  for  embarkation  tlje  whole  brigade  of 
vama.  heavy  cavalry,  another  division  of  infantry,  a  siege- 

train,'  and  some  five  or  six  thousand  pack-horses.  The  sick 
remaned  in  Bnlgaiia;  and  such  of  the  men  out  of  hospital  as 
seemed  to  be  in  a  very  weakly  state  were  left  at  Varna  and 
employed  in  garrison  duty. 

Vice-Admiral  Dundas,  commanding  tlio  whole  British  fleet, 
had  his  flag  on  board  the 'Britannia;'  Lyons, in  the 'Agamem- 
non,' had  charge  of  the  convoy.  Each  vessel  had  assigned  to 
her  the  place  she  was  to  take  when  the  signal  for  moving 
ahonld  be  given. 

Before  night,  the  whole  of  the  English  flotilla,  together  with 
that  part  of  the  French  and  the  Turkish  flotilla  which  had  the 
command  of  steam  power,  was  assembled  in  Baljib  Bay,  and 
in  readiness  to  sail  on  the  morrow. 

Men  remember  the  beauteous  morning  of  the  7th  ofScp- 
oeparturaof  tcmber.  The  moonlight  was.  still  floating  on  the 
a"  ^^^^\  waters  when  men,  looking  from  numberless  decks 
nfthePtenoii  toward  the  east,  wero  able  to  hail  the  dawn.  There 
steam  vessois.  ^jjg  ^  summer  breeze  blowing  fair  from,  the  land. 
At  a  quarter  before  five  a  gun  from  the '  Britannia'  gave  the 
signal  to  weigh.  The  air  was  obscured  by  the  busy  smoke  of 
the  engines ;  and  it  was  hard  to  see  how  and  whence  due  or- 
der would  come;  but  presently  the  'Agamemnon'  moved 
throngb,  and  with  signals  at  all  her  masts,  for  Lyons  was  on 
board  her,  and  was  governing  and  ordering  the  convoy.     The 

'  The  addiliona!  division  of  infanlry  (the  4th  Division)  was  at  Varniv ;  the 
Scots  Gfi-ays  warQ  on  the  Bosphovus ;  imd  the  rest  of  the  heavy  Pavahy  in 
Bnlgaiia,,  where  also  the  bat  horses  were  left.    The  siege-tiain  was  on  board 
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Frencli  Bteamera  of  war  went  out,  with  their  transports  in  tow, 
and  tlieir  great  vessels  foi'med  line.  Tlie  French  went  out 
more  quickly  than  the  English,  and  in  better  order.  Many  of 
their  transports  were  vessels  of  Yei-y  small  size ;  and  of  tieces- 
sity,  therefore,  they  were  a  swarm.  Our  transports  went  out 
in  five  colnmns  of  only  thirty  each.  Then — guard  over  all — 
the  English  war  fleet,  in  single  column,  moved  alowty  out  of 
the  hay.' 

Here,  then,  and  apart  from  the  bodies  of  foot  and  artilleiy 
embarked  by  the  French  and  the  Turks,  there  was  an  arma- 
ment not  unworthy  of  England.  Without  combat,  and  by  the 
mere  stress  of  its  presence,  our  fleet  drove  the  enemy's  flag 
from  the  seas  which  flowed  upon  his  shores  ;*  and  a  small  bat 
superb  land  force,  complete  in  all  arms,  was  clothed  with  the 
power  of  a  great  army,  by  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be 
thrown  upon  any  part  of  the  enemy's  coast.^ 

Lord  Raglan  had  not  anffered  himself  to  be  disconcerted  by 
the  departure  of  Monsieur  St.  Arnaud,  and  the  consequent  se\-- 
ei'aiice  of  the  Allied  forces.  No  steamer  was  sent  to  re-koit 
,  his  communications  with  tho  errant  French  Marshal. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Wb  have  seen  that  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  nnder  feelings  of 
some  vexation,  put  to  sea  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember. He  could  not  but  know  that,  by  his  abrnpt  separa- 
tion from  the  Bntish  fleet  and  army,  he  had  offended  agdnst 
the  English  General.  Upon  reflection,  he  could  not  but  grieve 
that  he  had  done  this.    But  ho  had  put  to  sea,  and  had  since 

'  I  did  not  reach  the  fleet  till  some  lliree  days  aftenvard,  wlien  it  wns  .111- 
chored  at  the  rendezvons,  and  my  impi-ession  of  the  scene  in  the  Bay  of  Bnl- 
jik  is  derived  partly  from  some  M8S.  which  have  been  furnished  to  me,  but 
partly,  also,  from  what  stmek  mo  as  n  yery  good  account  of  it^  which  I  saw 
in  n  printed  book,  by  Mr,  Wood,  a  spectator. 

■  I  am  juBtified  in  speoking  of  the  English  fleet  as  the  force  which  kept 
■the  enemy's  ships  in  dnress ;  becnnse,  as  we  hnve  seen,  the  French  men-of- 
war  were  doing  duty  na  ti'ansporlE,  and  were  not,  therefore,  in  a  state  for  go- 
ing into  action. 

^  I,  of  conrse,  speak  here  of  tho  inherent  power  of  snch  an  armament, 
■without  reference  to  &e  fact  that  strictly-defined  instrncdons  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Raglan,  and  that  the  purport  of  these  had  become  known  to 
the  enemy.  The  fixedness  of  theplim  of  campaign,  and  the  publicity  which 
ithiid  obiained,  r?ilneeclthe  power  of  the  torea  to  the  level  of  its  actual  nnm- 
bevs  and  its  intrinsic  Btrength. 
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heai-d  no  tidings  fi'om  the  shore.  No  swifl  steamer  had  fol- 
lowed him  with  eotreaties  to  stay  his  course.  He  was  left  free 
to  pursue  hia  voyage ;  and  the  voyage  was  growing  more  and 
more  dismal. 

'The  Black  Sea'  is  a  truer  name  than  the  'Euxine.'  Now, 
as  in  old  times  {if  the  summer  be  hardly  past),  the  voyager 
leaves  a  coast  smiling  bright  beneath  skies  of  blue  and  glow- 
ing with  sunny  splendor ;  yet,  perhaps,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour,  the  heavens  above  and  the  waters  around  him  are  dark 
with  the  gloom  and  threatening  aspect  belonging  to  the  North- 
ern Ocean.'  Monsieur  St.  Araaud  encountered  this  change. 
MoBiiai  St.  The  wind  blew  from  its  dark  quarter.  Every  hour 
wluioiittto^  was  carrying  the  Marshal  farther  and  farther  into 
English.  the  centre  of  the  inhospitable  sea,  farther  and  far- 
ther from  the  English  fleet,  farther  and  farther  from  Lord  Rag- 
laa.  If  he  went  on,  there  was  no  junction  to  look  for  except 
Mia  nniieiy  "*  ^^  imaginary  jjoint  marked  with  a  pencil  on 
the  charts,  but  having  no  existence  in  the  material 
world ;  and  from  the  wind  and  the  angry  -waves,  no  less  than 
from  his  own  fast  cooling  thoughts,  he  began  to  I'cceivo  a  dis- 
tressing sense  of  his  isolation.  The  struggle  in  his  mind  was 
painful,  but  it  came  to  an  end.  '  I  am  nearly  fwenty  leagues,' 
writes  the  Marshal,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  to  Lord  Eag- 
lan — 'I  am  .nearly  twenty  leagues  northeast  of  Baljik,  sepa- 
'  rated  from  tlie  English  fleet,  and  from  the  part  of  my  o 
'convoy  which  was  to  sail  with  the  convoy  of  the  Eng 
'fleet.  Admiral  Dundas's  last  letter  being  worded  condition- 
'  ally,  so  far  as  concerns  his  sailing  this  morning,  I  am  not  sure 
'  of  not  seeing  increased,  in  gi-eat  proportions,  the  distance 
'which  separates  me  from  you,  and  then  there  is  I'eason  to 
'fear  circumstances  of  wind  or  sea  which  would  render  our 
'junction  difficult,  and  might  compromise  every  thing  defini- 
'tively.  Li  this  painful  situation  I  decide  to  invite  Admii-al 
'  Hamelin  (on  his  declaration  that  he  can  not  wait 
iiesuiiaiacfc.  i  ^,,j,gj.g  j^^  jgj  ^^  return  to  meet  the  fleet  and  the 
'  convoy.'  So  the  Marshal  sailed  back.  Thus,  happily,  ceased 
the  impulse  which  had  threatened  to  sunder  the  fleets. 

Lord  Raglan's  answer  was  stem.  He  removed  the  grounds 
■which  the  Marshal  had  assigned  for  his  departure,  and  then 
pointed  gravely  to  the  true  line  of  duty  for  the  future.  'Thanks 
'  be  to  God,'  he  wrote, '  eveiy  thing  now  favors  our  enterprise. 
'  Very  soon  we  shall  reach  the  appointed  rendezvous,  and  then 

'  The  contrBst  IjBtween  the  climate  of  the  Black  Sea  and  that  of  the  conn- 
tries  which  surround  it  is  one  of  the  enij^mas  to  which  Ecientiflc  men  have 
applied  tliejr  minds,  but  whether  as  jet  with  success  I  can  not  say. 
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Ltrrd  EagiBB'a  '  We  shall  havc  an  opportunity  of  showing  tbat  our 
repivxir.  '  manner  of  acting  together  remains  unaltered,  and 

'  that  the  sincerity  of  which  you  apeak  will  continue,  as  at  pres- 
'ent,  to  be  our  guide  and  our  mutual  satisfaotion.'^ 

Coming  from  Lord  Raglan,  this  language  was  a  reproof;  but 
the  result  tends  to  show  that  it  was  happily  adjusted  to  the 
object  in  view^  Thenceforth  there  was  no  longer 
''^"  °  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  to 
break  away  from  his  colleague.  From  the  hour  of  the  first 
conference  at  the  Tuileries  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  Lord  Rag- 
Lpi'a  RBgian'a  '^"'^  authority  in  the  Allied  counsels  had  been  3- 
tootensingiia.  ways  increasing;  and  now,  as  we  shall  presently 
cendeiicy.        ^^^^  jj  gj^Qgjj  ^  complete  asceudant. 

On  the  8th  the  great  flotilla,  moving  under  steam,  came  up 
The  whole  Ai-  with  the  French  and  the  Turkish  sailing  fleets  which. 
^M^HBr  •i^'l  'eft  Baljik  on  the  6th  of  September.  The 
ntBea.  "  French  fleet  was  in  double  column,  and  tacking  to 
eastward  across  the  bows  of  the  steam  flotilla,  but,  upon  being 
approached,  the  French  ships  baoked  topsails  and  lay  to.  Ev- 
.ery  one  of  the  French  vessels  had  kept  its  position  beautifully, 
and,  the  moment  the  signal  to  lie  to  was  given,  it  was  obeyed 
with  a  quickness  which  was  honestly  admired  by  our  seamen. 
The  Tnrldsh  fleet  also  lay  to ;  and,  for  a  while,  the  whole  ar- 
mada of  the  Allies  was  gathered  together.  But  the  English 
fleet,  being  moved  by  steam,  kept  on  to  windward ;  and  pres- 
Bnh  the  flaeta  ^"tly  ^^^  French  and  the  Turks  began  to  sail  ofl"  on 
arengainpatt-  Opposite  tacks.  Between  the  fleets  thus  dispai-ting, 
^*"  the  English  flotilla  of  transports  passed  through  in 

five  columns. 

The  rendezvous  was  to  be  at  a  point  forty  miles  due  west 
of  Cape  Tarkan,  and  thither  moved  the  three  fleets  with  all 
their  convoy. 

There  were  in  the  French  army  several  officers  holding  high 
taken  bv  •'O"'™^'!^  ^i"^  being  otherwise  men  of  great  weight, 
French  offiosni  who  had  become  very  thonghtfiil  on  the  subject  of 
ettS^thloral!  tl"^  contemplated  descent  upon  the  enemy's  coast, 
diaooagniort  Personally,  they  were  men  quite  as  dauntless  as 
SBbaaiopoi  thoso  who  gave  no  care  to  the  business  in  hand, 
but,  being  versed  in  the  study,  if  not  in  the  practice  of  the 
great  art  of  war,  they  had  become  strongly  impressed  with 
tile  hazardous  character  of  the  intended  enterprise.  It  seems 
probable  that  np  to  this  time  they  had  relied  upon  the  matui'S 
judgment  and  the  supposed  discreetness  of  Lord  Raglan  to 

'  Translated  from  the  Prench,  in  which  tlie  Jctlov  was  written. 
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prevent  what  they  regarded  as  a  rash  attempt.  It  miirht  well 
seem  natiu'al  to  them  that  two  Govei-nments  in  the  West  of 
Europe,  attempting  to  dictate  an  invasion  of  a  Russian  prov- 
ince at  a  distance  of  3000  miles,  would,  sooner  ov  later,  be 
checked  in  their  project  by  the  generals  commanding  the 
forces;  and,  of  coui'se,  they  would  have  liked  that  the  disfa- 
vor which  unjustly  attaches  to  mUitary  prudence  should  fall 
upon  the  English  General  rather  than  upon  themselves  or  their 
own  commander.  But  in  the  course  of  the  7th  of  September 
it  became  known  to  them  that  Lord  Kaglan  was  already  at 
sea.  They  then  knew,  or  rather  they  then  recoguized  the  fact, 
that  the  whole  ai-mada  was  really  gliding  on  toward  the  en- 
emy's coast,  and  the  ferment  their  minds  underwent  now 
brought  them  to  take  a  strange  step. 

Lord  Raglan  was  on  board  the '  Cai'adoo,'  and  on  the  8th  of 
September,  whilst  the  fleets  lay  near  to  one  another,  this  vessel 
was  boarded  by  Viee-Admiral  Dundas,  He  came  to  say  that 
a  French  steamei-  had  conveyed  to  him  the  desire  of  the  Mar- 
shal St.  Araaud  to  see  Lord  Raglan  and  the  Viee-Admiral  Dun- 
contorenceon  das,  and  to  see  them  on  boai'd  the  '  Ville  de  Paris,' 
■viuVi^PM-  Ijecause  the  Marshal  himself  was  too  ill  to  be  abie 
id.'  to  move.    It  happened  that  the  sea  at  this  time  was 

roagh,  and  the  naval  men  thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Lord  Raglan,  with  his  one  arm,  to  get  up  the  side  of  the  throe- 
decker  in  which  the  Marshal  waa  sailing ;  Lord  Raglan,  there- 
fore, deputed  his  militaiy  seci-etai-y.  Colonel  Steele,  to  accom- 
pimy  Vice-Admiral  Dundas  on  boai-d  the  'Ville  de  Paiis.' 

The  Viee-Admiral  and  Colonel  Steele  found  the  Mai'shal  sit- 
fit  Aranua  *'"S  ^P>  ^"^  ™  ^  state  of  much  suffering,  and  they 
d:Mbieib7m.  were  mfonned  that  he  was  veiy  HI.  He  however 
"^*"  sat  at  the  conference,  and  the  other  persons  present 

were  Admiral  Hamelin,  Admiral  Bruat,  Admiral  Count  Boat 
Wilianmez,  Colonel  Trochu,  General  Rose,  Vice-Admiral  Dun- 
das, and  Colonel  Steele.  Tlie  Mai-shal  took  no  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  ensued.    It  seems  he  could  hardly  speak. 

It  waa  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  summoned  in  order 
rnsicnad  pa-  ^^''  ^  P^P^i'  might  be  read  to  it.  The  document 
iKia  raad  to  borc  HO  siguatore,  and  Marshal  St.  Araaud  was  no 
iiieoonferaoce.  party  to  it;  but  it  was  Stated  that  it  emanated  froui 
General  Canrobert,  General  Martimprey,  and  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  French  artillery  and  en^neers ;  and  it  waa  SMd  too 
that  General  Rose^  had  furnished  some  of  the  materials  from 
which  it  was  composed. 
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The  document  took  it  for  granted  that  there  wero  three 
places  for  landing  which  merited  discussion — theKatecha,the 
Yetsa,  and  Eaffa ;  and  it  then  went  on  to  show  the  advan- 
tages and  the  drawbacba  which  would  attend  an  attempt  to 
laud  at  each  of  those  tliree  spots.  The  objections  to  the  land- 
ing at  the  Katscha  were  stated  with  so  much  force  as  to  show 
that  the  framers  of  the  document  entirely  disapproved  it,  and, 
indeedjthey  urged  that  any  landing  north  of  Sebastopoiwoald 
be  sxirely  followed  by  disastrous  results.  The  document  also 
riused  weighty  objections  to  a  descent  npon  the  coast  near  the 
Yetsa,  The  only  plan  which  was  made  to  appear  at  all  justi- 
fiable was  that  of  a  landing  at  KafEa,  and,  although  the  difficul- 
ties attending  even  that  operation  were  placed  in  a  strong 
light,  it  was  orally  stated  that  the  framei-s  of  the  dociunent 
considered  that  plan  to  be  one  nearly  free  from  objection. 

NowKaflawas  a  sea-port  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Crimean 
peninsula,  and  divided  from  Sebastopol  by  many  long  mai-ches 
over  mountain  roads.  The  autnmn  bad  ah-eady  come.  The 
landing  at  Kafib  implied  an  abandonment  for  that  year  at  least 
•  of  all  attempts  agamst  Sebastopol.  It  was  to  attack  Sebasto- 
pol forthwith,  and  in  the  year  1864,  that  the  great  flotilla,  with 
all  its  precious  freight,  had  been  gathered  together,  and  now, 
whilst  the  vast  armada  was  moving  toward  the  enemy's  coast, 
there  came  from  the  men  of  weight  and  science  m  the  French 
army-this  singulai"  protest — for  that  is  what  it  really  was — 
against  an  enterprise  already  begun. 

Marshal  St.Araaud  was  in  a  painful  strait.  Being,  as  he 
st.AiTiand  knew,  without  ascendency  in  the  French  aitny,  he 
lenvea  nil  to  apparently  thonght  that  the  weight  attaching  to 
ij>rd  imeinn.  jj^^  combined  oijinion  of  all  the  protesting  officers 
was  too  great  to  waiTant  him  in  meeting  their  interposition 
with  reproof  or  inattention ;  yet,  suffering  as  he  did  at  the 
time  under  bodily  angnish,  he  was  ill  able  to  go  into,  the  discne- 
sions  thus  strangely  forced  on  by  the  remonstrants.  He  found 
a  solution.  He  desired  Colonel  Ti-ochu  to  say  that  he  would 
concar  in.  any  decision  to  which  Lord  Rs^lan  might  come. 

Tile  conference,  therefore,  was  adjonmed  to  the  'Oaradoc,' 
conferenee  sa  °^^  'Lovi  Raglan  and  Sir  Edmnnd  Lyons  were  then 
jwimedtotiiB  pre.sent  at  it,  together  with  all  those  who  had  met 
'Cms4ik!.'  ^^  board  the'Ville  de  Paris,' except  only  Marshal 
St.  Amaud. 

Head-quarters.  I  havo  no  reason  for  Euppo^ng  tliat  lie  intended  to  give  any  . 
sanction  to  the  step  taken  by  ibe  French  BeraonstranlB ;  and  I  imagine  that 
any  materials  which  he  may  have  put  in  their  hands  must  have  been  eon- 
fiuod  to  maps  or  statemenfa  showing  the  phjMeal  ehavacter  of  tlio  country 
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Thus,  tlien,  the  ebullition  of  prudeDCO  which  liacl  broken  out 
amongst  the  ofliceva  of  the  Pi'eiich  army  came  under  the  arbit- 
rament of  t!ic  English  General,  and  with  him,  and  with  him 
only,  it  Tested  to  determine  the  movements  of  the  whole  Al- 
lied force. 

The  business  of  the  conference  was  opened  by  Colonel  Tro- 
chu.  This  officer,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  was  supposed  to 
be  better  acquainted  than  any  one  else  with  the  mind  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  Ids  counsels,  no  longer  bending  in  the 
direction  of  extreme  caution,  were  now  rather  in  favor  of  en- 
terprise. The  Colonel  had  possession  of  the  document.  Ho 
read  it  aloud,  and,  as  he  went  on  with  the  penisal,  he  com- 
mented upon  every  point ;  but  he  declared  that  he  was  no 
party  to  the  contents  ot  the  paper,  and  that  he  did  not  share 
the  anxieties'  either  of  the  army  or  the  navy  as  to  the  disas- 
ters which  might  be  expected  to  follow  from  a  landing  on  the 
coast  north  ofSebastopoI. 

Thereupon  Admiral  Brnat  repudiated  tho  supposition  of  his 
being  a  party  to  the  apprehensions  attributed  to  the  admirals. 
Lyons  also  repudiated  it.  Neither  he  nor  Vice-Admiral  Dun- 
das  had  known  before  the  conference  that  any  such  step  as 
that  of  fi'aming  and  presenting  the  remonstrance  had  been  im- 
agined by  the  French  officers,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  they 
were  both  veiy  sure  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  sprung  from 
the  British  navy. 

The  inference  which  Lord  Raglan  di'ew  from  the  document 
was,  that  it  evinced '  an  indisposition  to  the  expedition  amongst 
'the  officers  who  are  supposed  to  be  looked  up  to  and  to  exer- 
'  cise  influence  in  the  French  army,'  and, '  in  fact,'  sdd  he, '  we 
'  were  told  aa  much  at  the  meeting  here  on  Friday.' 

These,  then,  were  the  '  timid  counsels'^  of  which  the  French 
Emperor  afterward  spoke  when  he  ascribed  the  glory  of  over- 
niling  them  to  Marshal  St.Arnaud.  If  it  was  right,  aa  most 
men  will  think  it  was,  that  these  counsels  should  be  overniled, 
there  was  merit  due  to  St.  Ai-naud,  but  his  merit  lay,  not  in 
any  personal  resistance  which  he  was  able  to  oppose  to  his 
connselovs  (for  he  was  helpless,  as  we  have  seen,  from  bodily 
illness),  but  in  the  sagacity  and  good  sense  which  had  led  him 
to  intrust  the  decision  to  his  English  colleague. 

'  '  Pi'&jooupationa.' 

'  'Timicles  avis.'  When  this  letter  of  tlie  French  Emperor  first  appeared, 
it  was  imagined  that  the  impntation  of  giving 'timid' connsels  was  intended 
to  be  cast  upon  some  of  our  Genernts  or  Admirals ;  bnt  the  Ttake  of  ISew- 
castle,  with  a  becoming  spirit,  detei'mined  inatanttj  that  this  should  not  be 
suffered  to  pass;  and  the  'Monitenr'  was  afterward  made  to  esplniu  oflicial- 
Ij  that  the  'timides  avis'  ■were  attribntcd  by  the  Emperor,  not  to  any  En- 
glishman, bnt  (o  some  unnnmed  offieti's  in  the  Fi-ench  service. 
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Lord  Raglan's  method  of  dealing  with  the  protest  of  tlie 
LordBogintfa  French  authorities  Tvas  characteristic  of  himself  aiid 
"ithtti*™"'"'  of  the  English  nature.  He  did  not  much  combat 
Frenoii  rcmon-  the  objectiODs  set  down  in  the  paper,  but  he  passed 
rtumta.  them  by,  and  quietly  lowered  the  debate  from  the 

high  region  of  strategy  to  a  question  of  humbler  soi't — a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  four  steaniera  could  be  most  convenieptly  em- 
ployed for  a  reconnaissance  on  the  enemy's  coast. 

So  the  conference  which  had  been  summoned  to  judge 
whether  the  enterprise  against  Sebastopol  should  not  be 
brought  to  a  stop,  now  found  itself  only  deciding  that  the  ves- 
sels sent  on  the  reconnaissance  should  consist  of  one  French 
steamer,  together  with  the  '  Agamemnon,'  the  '  Caradoc,'  and 
the '  Sampson.' 

But  in  truth  the  powers  of  the  conference  had  silently  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  one  man.  Thenceforth  the  protest  was 
dropped,  for,  if  its  framers  had  risen  up  f^ainst  the  notion  of 
uin  no»  eom-  ^^^ing  drawn  on  into  what  they  thought  a  rash  ven- 
iiLeto  tsosnd-  tui-e  by  the  mere  effect  of  M.  St.Amaud's  acquies- 
*"'"  cence,  they  were  cabned  when  they  came  to  know 

that  the  whole  force  at  last  had  a  leader.  If  stiJl  they  held  to 
their  opinions,  they  did  so  in  a  spirit  of  cheerful  deference 
which  prevented  them  from  throwmg  any  farther  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  enterprise.    The  armada  moved  on. 

Again  and  again  it  hfa  happened  that  mighty  armaments,  in- 
aiwuBBhe  eluding  the  forces  of  several  states  and  people  of 
inakMofhiB  divsrsc  racos,  have  been  gathered  and  drawn  into 
P™°''  scenes  of  conflict  by  the  will  of  one  man ;  but  in 

general,  when  such  things  have  been  done,  the  compelling  mind 
has  been  brought  to  its  resolve  by  the  cogency  of  satisfied  rea- 
son or  by  force  of  selfish  desire.  What  was  new  in  this  enter- 
prise was,  that  he  who  inexorably  forced  it  on  did  not  of  him- 
self desire  it,  nor  deem  it  to  be  wise,  nor  even  in  a  high  degi'ee 
prudent ;  and  the  power  which  had  strength  to  bend  the  whole 
armada  to  the  pm'pose  of  the  invasioii  was — not  ambition  in- 
flamed, nor  reason  convinced,  but — the  mere  loyalty  of  an  En- 
glish officer  refusing  to  stint  the  obedience  which  lie  owed  to 
the  minister  of  hia  Queen. 

On  the  0th  the  whole  of  the  English  fleet,  with  all  its  con- 
Tha  Edgiiah  voy,  was  anchored  in  deep  water  at  the  appointed 
poi'nt'of  ten-  rendezvous,  a  spot  40  miles  west  of  Cape  Tarkand. 
jenvoHs.  Lord  Raglan  made  haste  to  use  the  great  powers 

i^raGogianio  '^^*^  which  he  was  now  invested,  and  he  detei'mined 
jeram under-  to  reconuoitre  the  coast  with  his  own  eyes.  .At 
j^anMof"  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  General 
thecaiBt.         Canrobert,  and  the  other  Fi'cnch  officers  who  were 
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to  attend  the  reconiiais sauce,  came  on  board  the  '  Caradoc' 
Lord  Raglan  had  with  him  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  Sir  John  Bnr- 
goyne,  and  Sir  George  Brown.  Not  long  after  daybreak  the 
.'Caradoc'  neared  Fort  Constantine,  and  then  approached  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor.  It  was  a  fair,  bright  moi'ning,  and  the 
Sunday  bells  were  ringing  in  the  churches  when  Lord  Raglan 
first  saw  the  great  forts,  and  the  ships,  and  the  glittering,  cn- 
pola'd  town.  Ailerward,  the  vessel  being  steered  round  off 
Cape  Chersouesas,  he  could  see  two  old  Genoese  forts,  and 
ridges  of  hills  dividing  the  great  harbor  from  the  sonthera 
coast  of  the  peninsnla.  Wliat  he  looked  on  was  for  him  fated 
ground,  for  the  Genoese  forts  marked  the  inlet  of  Balaclava, 
and  the  ridges  he  saw  were  the  'heights  before  Sebastopol.' 
But  the  future  lay  hidden  from  his  gaze. 

The  'Caradoc'  was  now  steered  toward  tlie  north,  and  the 
officers  on  board  her  surveyed  the  mouths  of  the  Belbet,  the 
Katscha,  llie  Alma,  and  the  Bulgariak,  and  the  coast  stretching 
tbence  to  Eupatoria.  Of  the  sites  thus  reconnoitred  Genei'al 
Canrobert  thought  the  Katscha  the  one  best  fitted  for  a  land- 
ing. Lord  Raglan  entirely  disapproved  of  the  Katscha,  and 
he  did  not  at  all  like  the  ground  at  the  months  of  the  other 
rivers ;  but  when,  moving  on  in  the  '  Caradoc,'  he  was  off  the 
part  of  the  coast  which  lies  six  miles  north  of  the  Eulganak, 
he  observed  an  extended  tract  of  beach,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  ground  for  which  the  Allies  were  seeking.  Without 
generating  a  debate  npon  the  snbject,  he  nevertheless  elicited 
so  much  of  the  opinion  of  those  around  him  as  he  deemed  to 
iiechdowatue  be  usefnl.  Then  he  declared  his  resolve.  He  said 
landins-piace.  that  the  All.ied  armies  should  land  at  Old  Fort. 

There  are  times  when,  to  anxious,  donbtiDg  mortals,  no  boon 
from  Heaven  is  so  welcome  as  the  final  resolve  which  is  to 
govern  their  actions.  It  was  so  now.  Debating  ceased,  and 
a  happy  alacrity  came  in  its  8t«ad.  That  day,  our  fleet  and 
the  swarming  convoy  close  gathered  around  had  been  still  ly- 
ing anchored  in  deep  water  at  the  point  of  rendezvous.  To 
many,  those  long,  peaceful  Sabbath  hours  seemed  to  token  a 
wanton  delay — or  worse  than  delay — some  faltering  in  the 
^■eat  purpose  of  the  Allies ;  but  at  night,  the '  Caradoc'  came 
in,  and  soon,  though  few  could  tell  whence  came  the  change, 
nor  what  had  been  passing,  there  flew  from  deck  to  deck  a 
joyfulbelief^— a  belief  that  in  some  way — in  some  way  not  yet 
understood,  the  enterpi-ise  had  gathered  new  force. 

The  French  and  Turkish  fleets,  less  amply  provided  with 
steajn  power  than  the  English,  had  faDen  to  leeward,  but  on 
the  evening  of  the  nth  they  were  anchored  within  thirty  miles 
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of  the  British  fleet,  and  the  communication  was,  of  course,  kept 
up  by  steam  vessels. 

Daring  the  whole  of  Tuesday  tho  12th,  the  French,  Tuvkisii, 
TheniioieAr-  ^"^  English  fleets  ■were  slowly  drawing  together 
■un^B  K^eiE-  and  conver^ug  upon  the  enemy's  coast.  Before 
QMst  of  the  sunset  the  armed  navies  were  all  near  together,  and 
Crimea.  from  their  decks  rnen  could  make  out  with  glasses 

the  low  cliff  to  the  north  of  Eupatoria.  The  English  fleet  an- 
chored tor  the  night.  The  French  Admii'al  sent  to  intimate 
that  he  would  not  anchor,  hut  go  on  all  night,  in  the  hope  of 
being  ready  for  the  landing  the  nest  morning.  Vice-Admiral 
Dunaas  saiv  that  that  hope  was  vaiii,  because  large  portions 
of  the  French  convoy  were  stUl  so  distant  that  there  could  bo 
no  landing  on  the  following  day.  The  French,  it  will  be  rc- 
merabered,  were  without  steam  power  for  their  transports,  and 
the  breezes  were  light.  So,  although  evei-y  hour  saw  fresh 
clusters  of  vessels  slowly  closing  with  the  fleet,  the  sea,  toward 
the  west,  was  always  strewed  ivith  distant  sails,  and,  before 
the  hulls  of  those  hove  well  in  sight,  the  horizon  got  speckled 
again  with  Siuls  more  distant  still.  So  the  English  Admii-al 
anchored  his  fleet  for  the  night. 

Tbe  next  morning,  the  13th,  the '  Ville  de  Paris,'  under  tow 
of  the '  N"apoleon'  steamer,  had  come  up,  and,  although  so  lato 
as  noon,  some  of  the  French  ships  of  war,  and  very  many  of 
their  transports,  were  still  distant,  they  were  under  such  breezes 
as  promised  to  enable  them  to  close  before  long  with  the  fleets. 
So,  virtually,  the  momentous  voyage  was  over.  The  weather — 
and  upon  that,  in  such  undertakings,  the  hopes  of  nations  must 
rest — the  weather  had  favored  the  enterprise.  But  the  pest 
of  modern  armies  had  not  relented.  The  cholera  had  followed 
the  men  into  the  transport.  Many  sickened  on  board  the 
troop-ships  whilst  they  were  still  off  Varna  or  Baljik,  and  were 
carried  back  to  die  on  shore.  During  the  voyage  many  more 
fell  ill,  and  many  died. 

But  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  whose  illness  scarce  three  days  be- 
st.Aidaai'a  ^*^'^®  seemed  bringing  him  fast  to  his  end,  was  now 
BuMea  recov-  almost  Suddenly  restored,  and,  on  the  morning  of 
^'^'  the  13th,  he  was  like  a  man  in  health.    During  the 

interval  of  five  days  in  which  the  Marshal's  illness  had  invest- 
Tiieprograffl  ^d  his  English  colleague  with  a  supreme  control, 
SsS^a^  Lord  Rs^lan  had  used  to  the  full  the  occasion  which 
ths  Marahid'B  Fortune  thus  gave  Jiim.  In  that  time  he  had  re- 
iUniss.  pressed  the  efforts  of  the  Fi'cnch  Generals  who 

strove  to  bring  the  enterprise  to  a  stop ;  he  had  committed  the 
Allies  to  a  descent  upon  the  enemy's  shores- — on  his  shores  to 
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the  north  of  Sebastopol;  he  had  reconnoitred  the  coast,  he  had 
chosen  the  place  for  a  landing,  and  meanwhile  he  had  drawn 
the  fleets  on,  so  that  now  when  men  looked  from  the  decks, 
they  could  see  the  thin  strip  of  heach  ivhere  the  soldiery  of 
the  Allies  were  to  land. 


CIIArTER  XXXVTII. 

CoNCEENiNG  tho  country  which  they  were  going  to  invade 
oiivignorajico  the  Allies  were  poorly  informed.  Of  Sebastopol, 
aad''otih8''cM-  '^^  S**^'  "^^  ^^^  enterprise,  they  knew  little,  except 
niy-a  atrei^th.  that  it  was  a  great  military  port  and  arsenal,  and 
was  deemed  impregnable  toward  the  sea.  Respecting  the 
province  generally,  it  was  known  by  means  of  books  and  maps 
that  Crim  Tartary,  or  'the  Crimea,'  as  people  now  called  it,  was 
a  peninsula  situate  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof ; 
and  there  was  a  theory — not  perfectly  coindding  with  the  tnith 
— tbat  the  only  dry  commumcation  with  the  main  land  was  by 
the  isthmus  of  Perekop.  It  was  understood  that  the  north  of 
the  peninsula  bad  the  character  of  an  elevated  steppe,  that  to- 
ward the  south  it  was  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  that  the 
undulating  downs  wliich  connected  the  steppe  with  the  mount- 
ainous re^on  of  the  south  were  seamed  with  small  rivers  flow- 
ing westward  from  the  summits  of  the  highland  district.  It 
was  believed  tbat  the  main  of  the  inhabitants  were  Tartars, 
men  holding  to  tbe  Moslem  faith.  Of  the  enemy's  forces  iii 
this  country  tbe  Allies,  in  a  sense,  were  ignorant ;  for,  although 
the  infonnation'  which  had  come  round  to  them  by  the  snd  of 
the  Foreign  Office  was  in  reality  well  founded,  they  did  not  be- 
lieve at  the  time  that  they  could  at  all  rely  upon  it,  and  there- 
fore they  were  nearly  as  much  at  fault  as  if  they  had  had  no 
clew.  They  knew,  however,  that  the  peninsula  was  a  province 
of  Russia,  that  Russia  was  a  great  military  power,  that^  so  long 
as  three  months  ago,  the  invasion  had  been  counseled  in  print, 
and  that  afterward  the  determination  to  undertake  it  had  been 
given  oat  aloud  to  the  world.  From  these  rudiments,  and  from 
what  could  bo  seen  from  the  decks  of  the  ships,  they  inferred 
that,  either  upon  their  landing,  or  on  some  part  of  the  road  be- 
tween the  landing-^ound  and  Sebastopol,  they  would  find  the 
enemy  in  strength. 

But  beyond  this  little  was  known ;  and  the  imagination  of 
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TUiaetvwto  ni*^"^  ^^  ^^ft  to  range  so  free  that,  although  they 
itoeKpediuon  ivere  hi  the  midst  of  their '  19th  century,' With  all  it9 
ofanSa^  prim  facts  and  statistics,  the  enterprise  took  some- 
ture.  thing  of  the  character  of  adventure  belonging  to 

earlier  ages.  Common,  sensible,  fanciless  men,  men  wise  witli 
the  cynic  wisdom  of  London  clubs,  were  now  by  force  tm-ned 
into  venturei-H,  intent  as  Argonauts  of  old  in  gazing  npon  the 
shores  of  a  strange  land,  to  which  they  were  committing  their 
lives.  From  many  a  crowded  deck  they  strained  their  eyes  to 
pierce  the  unknown.  They  could  not  see  troops.  They  saw 
a  road  along  the  shore.  Now  and  then  there  appeared  a  peas- 
ant with  a  cart.  Wow  and  then  a  liorseman  riding  at  full  speed. 
Neither  peasant  nor  horseman  seemed  ever  to  pause  in  his  duty 
that  he  might  cast  a  glance  of  wonder  at  the  countless  armada 
which  was  gathering  in  npon  hia  country.  At  the  noithevn 
end  of  the  bay  there  was  a  bright  little  town.  Maps  showed 
that  this  was  Eupatoria. 

At  noon,  on  the  13th,  the  English  fleet  had  drawn  near  to 
Occi.pntioii  of  this  port  of  Eupatoria.  There  were  no  Russian 
Eupatotio,  forces  there  except  a  few  convalescent  soldiere; 
■and,  the  place  being  defenseless,  Colonel  Ti'ocbu  and  Colonel 
Steele,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Calvert,  the  interpreter,  were  dis- 
patched to  summon  it.  The  governor  or  head  man  of  the  place 
was  an  official  personage  in  a. high  state  of  discipline.  He  had 
before  his  eyes  the  armed  navies  of  the  Allies,  with  the  count- 
less sails  of  their  convoys ;  and  to  all  that  vast  armament  he 
had  nothing  to  oppose  except  the  forms  of  office.  But  to  him 
the  forms  of  office  seemed  all  sufficing,  and  on  these  lie  still 
calmly  relied ;  so,  when  the  summons  was  delivered,  he  insisted 
upon  fumigating  it  according  to  the  health  regulations  of  the 
little  port.  When  he  understood  that  the  Western  Powei's 
intended  to  land,  he  said  that  decidedly  they  might  do  so,  but 
he  explained  that  it  would  be  necessax-y  for  them  to  land  at  the 
Lazaretto,  and  consider  themselves  in  strict  quarantine. 

On  the  following  day  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  small 
body  of  English  troops.  The  few  Eu^ian  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  being  mainly  or  entirely  official  personages,  had  all  gone 
away,  but  the  Tartar  inhabitants  remained ;  and  although  these 
men  did  not  exhibit,  as  some  might  have  expected,  any  ea^er 
or  zealous  affection  for  the  allies  of  the  Caliph,  they  seemed  m- 
clined  to  be  friendly.  Thoughtful  men  cared  deeply  to  know 
whether  between  these  natives  and  the  Allies  the  relation  of 
buyer  and  seller  could  be  established ;  for  it  was  of  vital  mo- 
ment to  the  success  of  the  expedition  that  the  Allies  should 
be  .able  to  obtain  supplies  of  cattle  and  forage  in  the  invaded 
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country;  and  it  was  probable  that  much  would  turn  upon  the 
success  of  the  first  attempt  to  make  purchases  from  the  people 
of  the  comitry.  The  first  experiment  which  was  made  in  this 
direction  elicited  a  curious  proof  of  the  diflculty  which  |hero 
is  in  causing  mighty  nations  to  act  with  the  forethought  of  a 
■  single  traveler.  It  was  to  be  expected  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  any  attempted  intereourse,  the  willingness  of  the  na- 
tives to  sell  would  depend  upon  their  being  tempted  by  the 
coins  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  becanae  just  at  first  they 
would  not  only  be  ignorant  of  the  vidue  of  foreign  money,  but 
would  also  dread  the  consequence  ofbeing  found  in  possession 
of  coin  plainly  received  from  the  invaders.  Yet  the  precaution 
of  bringing  Enssian  money  had  been  forgotten  by  the  public 
authorities;  and  when  Mr. Hamilton,  of  the  'Britannia,'  was 
preparing  to  land,  with  a  view  of  endeavoring  to  begin  a  buy- 
ing and  selling  intercourse  with  the  natives,  iie  had  netting  to 
oTOr  except  English  sovereigns.  It  chanced,  however,  that 
there  were  two  or  three  English  travelers  on  board  the  flag- 
ship, and  that  these  men  (foreseeing  tlie  likelihood  of  their  hav- 
ing to  buy  horses  or  make  other  purchases  from  the  natives  of 
the  invaded  country)  had  supplied  themselves  with  some  of 
the  gold  Russian  coins  called 'halfimperials,' which  were  to  be 
obtained  without  difficulty  at  Constantinople.  The  travelers 
— Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  I  think,  was  one  of  them — advanced 
as  many  of  these  as  they  could  spare  to  the  public  authorities ; 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  being  thus  enabled  to  land  with  a  small  sup- 
ply of  the  magic  halfimpei-ials,  and  being,  besides,  a  good-tem- 
pered, humorous  man,  with  a  tendency  to  make  cordial  speeches 
in  English  to  all  his  fellow-creatures  alike,  whether  Russian,  or 
Tartar,  or  Greek,  he  was  able  to  make  a  merry  beginning  of 
that  intercourse  with  tbo  natives  which  was  destined  to  be- 
come a  fruitful  source  of  strength  to  the  Allied  armies.  The 
gains  made  by  the  first  sellera  soon  drew  fresh  supplies  into  the 
place  from  the  surrounding  oouhtiy ;  the  commissariat  after- 
ward began  its  operations  in  the  town,  and  in  time  a  good, 
lasting  market  was  opened  to  the  invaders. 

After  receiving  the  surrender  of  Eupatoria  on  the  afternoon 
Ths  whole  Ar.  of  the  13th,  the  assembled  annada  moved  down  to- 
ta^^^ba*^  ward  the  south.  All  day  there  were  sailing  vessels 
thoaen  land,  approaching  from  a  distance,  and  closing  at  last  with 
ins-piMB.  ^^g  Fi-ench  fleet,  but  before  night  (with  the  excep- 
tion, it  is  believed,  of  two  or  three  small  Ij^ging  transports) 
the  three  fleets,  and  the  host  of  vessels  which  they  convoyed, 
were  anchored  near  Old  Fort  in  Kalamita  Bay.  The  united 
armada  extended  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  in  a  di- 
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rection,  therefore,  not  far  from  north  and  soutli.  The  French 
and  the  Turkish  fleets  were  ou  the  south  or  right-hand  side. 
The  British  fleet  took  the  north,  and  formed  the  left  of  the 
AUied  line. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  ground  chosen  by  Lord  Raglan  for  llie  landing  of  all 
Tiie  landiug-  the  Allied  forces  is  five  or  six  miles  north  of  the 
pinoe.  Eulganak  Uiver.     It  gained  its  name  of '  Old  Fort' 

from  an  indication  appearing  on  the  maps,  rather  than  from 
any  alight  ti'aces  of  the  stracture  then  remaining.  Along  this 
part  of  the  coast  the  cliffs  rise  to  a  height  of  from  60  to  100 
feet,  and  for  the  most  part  they  impend  too  closely  over  the 
sea  to  allowmuch  room  for  the  beach.  Hear '  Old  Fort,'  how- 
ever, the  high  grounds  so  recede  that  at  first  sight  they  appear 
■  to  embrace  a  small  bay  ov  inlet  of  the  sea,  but  tipon  a  nearer 
approach  it  is  perceived  that  the  inner  part  of  the  seeming  bay 
is  a  Bait-water  lalse,  and  that  this  lake  is  divided  from  the  sea 
by  a  low,  narrow  strip  of  beach.  A  little  farther  north  the 
same  disposition  of  land  and  water  reem-s,  for  there  also  an- 
other salt  lake,  called  the  Lake  of  Kamishln,  is  divided  from  the 
sea  by  a  low,  narrow  strip  of  beach  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  flrst-mentioned  strip  of  beach,  namely,  the  strip  opposite 
to  Old  Fort,  was  the  one  which  Lord  Raglau  had  chosen  for 
the  landing  of  all  the  Allied  armies. 

It  was  aiTanged  that  a  buoy  should  b  pla  d  ffth  ce  t 
ofthe  chosen  ground  to  mark  the  bound  yb  tw  ntl  I  I 
and  the  EngUsh  flotilla.    The  French      1  tl     Tn  1    1  1 

were  to  be  on  the  south  of  the  buoy,  th   B   t  !        tl  t! 

and  in  the  evening  and  night  of  the  13tl  th      1  ]  It 

ports  of  the  three  nations  drew  in  a    n  a  th  y         Id  t 

their  appointed  landing-places. 

But  in  the  night  ofthe  13th  there  ecu  I  a  t  n  a  t  n 
Step  token iiT  ^^i<^^^  threatened  to  ruin  th  wl  1  j!  t  tl 
tiicFrendiiQ  landing,  and  even  to  brin^  th  h  m  ny  b  t 
tienigiit.  ^^jg  French  and  the  English  forces  into  giievona 
jeopardy.  During  the  darkness,  the  French  placed  the  buoy 
opposite — not  to  the  centre,  bat — to  the  extreme  north,  of  tlio 
chosen  landing-ground  ;  and  when  morning  dawned,  it  appear- 
ed that  the  English  ships  and  transports,  though  really  in  their 
proper  places,  wore  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  buoy,  or,  rather, 
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that  the  buoy  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  them.  Whether  the 
act  which  created  this  cmbamissmeTjt  was  one  resulting  from 
sheer  mistake  on  the  part  of  our  allies,  ov  fi-om  their  over- 
greediness  for  space,  or  from  a  scheme  more  profoundly  de- 
signed, it  plmnly  went  straight  toward  the  end  desired  by 
those  French  officers  who  had  been  laboring  to  bring  the  en- 
terprise to  a  stop.  For  what  was  to  be  done?  If  the  En- 
Thia  destroya  g'^^l')  disregarding  the  altered  position  of  the  bnoy, 
the  whole  ^  were  to  persist  in  keeping  to  their  assigned  landing- 
oiaod  e-  gTOnnd,  tbeir  whole  flouUa,  their  boats  and  their 
troops,  when  landed,  would  be  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  the 
French,  and  what  might  be  expected  to  follow  would  be  ruin- 
ous conftidon — nay,  even  perhaps  angry  and  violent  conflict 
between  the  forces  of  the  Allies.  To  propose  to  move  the 
buoy,  or  to  get  into  controversy  with  the  French  at  such  a 
time,  would  be  to  delay  and  imperil  the  whole  undertaking; 
and  yet  the  boundary,  ae  it  stood,  extruded  the  English  from 
all  share  in  the  chosen  landing-ground.  It  might  seem  that 
the  whole  enterprise  was  again  in  danger  of  failure;  but  again 
a  strong  will  interposed. 

From  the  moment  when  Lord  Eaglan  consented  to  under- 
Bit  Edninna  take  the  invasion,  he  seems  to  have  acted  as  thongh 
Lyonfl.  ]je  felt  ti^iat  the  belief  which  he  entertained  of  its 

hazardonsnesa  was  a  reason  why  he  shouid  be  the  more  stead- 
fast in  his  determination  to  force  it  on.  Nor  was  he  without 
the  very  counsel  that  was  needed  for  overcoming  this  last  ob- 
stacle. Lyons,  commanding  the  in-shore  squadron  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  our  transports 
and  the  whole  management  of  the  landing.  Moving  long  be- 
iiiswnyof  fore  dawn  in  the  sleepless  'Agamemnon,'  he  saw 
iiisemare™-  ^^^'■'^  ^^^  buoy  had  been  placed  by  the  French  in 
fly.  the  night  lime,  and  gathered  in  an  instant  all  the 

perilous  import  of  the  change.  He  was  more  than  a  mere  pei- 
foi-raer  of  duty,  for  he  was  a  man  driving  under  a  passionate 
force  of  purpose.  Without  stopping  to  indulge  his  anger,  he 
darted  upon  the  means  of  dealing  with  the  evil.  He  had  ob- 
served that  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of '  Old  Fort'  there  was 
that  strip  of  beach  before  spoken  of,  which  divided  the  Lake 
of  Kamishlu  from  the  sea.  There  LOrd  Raglan  and  he  now 
MoH- innaing-  determined  that  the  landing  of  tSe  British  forces 
fe^5^lirt  should  takeplace.  It  was  true  that  this  plan  would 
KamiBiiiii.  sever  the  Ii-ench  from  the  British  forces  during 
the  operation  of  landing,  bnt  the  evil  thus  enooantered  was  a 
hundred-fold  less  grave  than  the  evil  avoided ;  for,  even  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy,  the  separation  of  the  Fi-ench  from  the  En- 
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glish  would  have  been  better  than  dispute  ov  confusion ;  and, 
moreover,  the  observations  of  the  previous  day  had  led  the 
Allies  to  conjecture  that  the  enemy  did  not  intend  to  resist 
the  landing.  The  morning  showed  that  this  uonjecture  was 
sound  ;  therefore,  great  as  was  the  danger  from  which  the  Al- 
liance had  been  delivered,  it  turned  out  in  the  result  that  the 
immense  advantage  of  having  two  extended  landing-places  in- 
stead of  one  was  not  counterbalanced  by  any  evil  resulting 
from  the  severance  of  the  two  armies. 

In  point  of  security  from  molestation  on  the  part  of  the  ene- 
my, both  of  the  two  landing-places  were  happily  chosen.  Both 
ot  them  were  on  shores  which  allowed  the  near  approach  of 
the  fleets,  and  placed  the  whole  operation  under  cover  of  their 
gims.  Also,  both  landing-places  were  protected  on  the  inland 
side  by  the  salt  lakes,  wbieh  interposed  a  physical  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  any  front  attack  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  access  to 
tJie  flanks  of  the  disembarking  armies  was  by  strips  of  land 
so  narrow  that  they  could  be  easily  defended  against  any  force 
of  infantry  or  cavalry.  It  is  true  that  tbo  lino  of  disembarka- 
tion of  either  army  could  have  been  enfiladed  by  artillery 
placed  on  the  heights ;  but  then  those  heights  could  be  more 
or  less  searched  by  a  fire  from  the  ships,  and  the  enemy  had 
not  attempted  to  prepare  for  himself  any  kind  of  defense  on 
the  high  ground. 

The  necessity  of  having  to  carry  the  English  flotilla  to  a 
Position  ofthe  new  landing-plaoe  occasioned  of  course  a  pdnM 
Sptaato'iho  dislocation  ofthe  arrangements  which  had  already 
oiiaige.  been  acted  upon  by  the  commanders  of  the  trans- 

ports ;  but,  aflier  much  less  delay  and  much  less  confusion  than 
might  have  been  expected  to  result  from  a  derangement  so 
gi-eat  and  so  sudden,  the  position  of  the  English  vessels  was 
adapted  to  the  change. 

Meanwhile  few  ot  the  thousands  on  board  understood  the 
The  Hiuac  nod  change  which  had  been  effected,  or  even  saw  that 
tte  oM^'*  '^^y  ^^""^  brought  to  a  new  landing-ground.  They 
kopt  seerat.  imagined  that  it  was  the  better  method  or  greater 
quickness  of  the  French  which  was  giving  them  the  triumph 
of  being  the  first  to  land.  Both  Lord  Raglan  and  Lyons 
were  too  steadfast  in  the  maintenance  ofthe  alliance  to  think 
of  accounting  for  the  seeming  tardiness  of  the  English  by 
causing  the  truth  to  be  known;  and  even  to  this  day  it  is 
commonly  believed  that  the  English  army  effected  its  landing 
at  Old  Fort. 

The  bend  ofthe  coast-line  at  Kalamita  Bay  is  of  such  a  chai-- 
acterthat  a  spectator  on  board  a  vessel  close  in-shore  is  bound- 
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pmiUonoftho  ^^  ^"  '"^  view  of  the  sea  toward  the  south  by  tho 
in-eiioteanmd-  headlaad  near  the  Alma ;  but  if  he  stindb  %  little 
"""■  way  out  to  sea,  the  coast  opens,  and  he  then  com 

manda  an  unobstructed  view  homo  to  the  entrance  of  the  &q- 
bastopol  harbor.  So,  whilst  the  in-shore  sqmdions  appioach 
ed  the  beach  so  closely  aa  to  bo  able  to  covei  the  landing,  the 
bulk  of  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Dundaa  m  person 
lay  far  enough  out  to  be  able  to  command  the  whole  of  the 
ofttiemijB  vast  bay  from  Eupatoiia  to  Sebastopol,  keeping  up 
EngUbb  fleet,  ^^  unbroken  chain  of  communication  from  capo  to 
cape,  and  always  held  ready  to  engage  the  Russian  fleet  if  by 
chance  it  should  come  out  and  ^ve  battle.^  Detached  vessels 
reconnoitred  the  coast  and  practiced  their  gunners  upon  every 
encampment  or  gathering  of  troops  which  seemed  to  be  with- 
in range.  As  though  in  the  arrogant,  yet  quiet  assertion  of 
an  ascendant  beyond  dispute,  one  solitary  EugUsh  ship,  watch- 
ing ofi'  the  Sebastopol  harbor,  stood  sentiy  over  the  enemy's 
fleet.  Men  had  heard  of  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  now  they 
saw  it. 

Tho  plan  of  the  English  disembarkation  was  imitated  from 
pianofitiB  the  one  adopted  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  when 
innOiDB,  }^Q  made  his  famous  descent  upon  the  coi^t  of 

Egypt;  and  it  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  so  ranging  the 
transports  and  the  boats  as  that  the  relative  position  of  each 
company  whilst  it  was  being  rowed  toward  the  shore  should 
correspond  with  that  which  it  would  have  to  take  when  form- 
ed upon  the  beach.^ 

AH  the  naval  aiTangements  for  the  landing  were  undertaken 
by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons ;  but,  to  dispose  the  troops  on  the 
beach — to  gain  a  lodgment — ^to  take  up  a  position,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, to  intrench  it — ^these  were  duties  which  specially  de- 
volved upon  the  Quai-termaster-General,  The  officer  who  held 
this  post  was  General  Airey ;  and  since  it  was  his 
enera  7.  ^^j.^  ^^  ^^-^^  ^  gravc  part  in  the  business  of  the  war, 
and  to  share  ivith  Lord  Raglan  his  closest  connsels,  it  seems 
useful  to  speak  here  at  once — not  of  the  quality  of  his  mind 
(for  that  will  best  be  judged  by  looking  to  what  he  did,  and 

'  It  has  been  alrcnfly  explninod  Hint  the  iFrench  meo-of-ivar  were  doing 
dnty  ns  ti'anspocts,  and  worn  not,  thorafiire,  in  a  condition  to  engage  the  ene- 
my. Thei'e  were  people  who  thoughtlessly  blnmed  Dnndas  for  not  tafcing 
part  ivith  the  in-shore  sqnadron  in  the  bustle  of  the  landing.  Of  course  hh 
duty  was  to  hold  bis  off-shora  equadron  in  readiness  for  an  engagement  with 
the  Sebastopol  fleet ;  and  titis  he  took  care  to  do. 

'  The  plans  and  the  papers  qf  insti-uctiona  for  the  landing  wiil  perhaps  bo 
giTen  in  the  Appendix ;  but  I  fthstiun  from  giving  a  detailed  aceonnt  of  the 
operation,  bocanse  it  was  not  resisted  by  the  enemy. 
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what  he  omitted  to  do),  but  lather — to  epcak  of  those  cifeuni- 
stances  of  his  life,  and  those  outer  signs  and  marks  of  his  na- 
ture which  any  by-stander  in  the  camp  would  be  hkely  to  hear 
of  or  see. 

A  strictly  militaiy  career  in  peace-time  is  a  poor  scbooHng 
for  the  business  of  war;  and  the  rough  change  which  had  once 
broken  in  upon  Airey's  professional  life  helped  to  make  him 
more  able  in  war  than  men  who  had  passed  all  their  lives  in 
going  roand  and  round  with  the  wheels.  Airey  was  holding 
one  of  the  offices  at  the  Horse-Guards  when  he  was  suddenly 
called  upon  by  bis  relative,  Colonel  Talbot,  the  then  almost  fa- 
mous reclase  of  Upper  Canada,  to  choose  whether  he  and  his 
young  wife  would  accept  a  great  territorial  inheritance,  with 
tho  condition  of  dwelling  deep  in  the  forest,  far  away  from  all 
cities  and  towns.  Airey  loved  his  profusion,  and  what  made 
it  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  quit  it  was  the  iavor  with  which 
lie  was  looked  upon  by  tho  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  chanced 
that  he  iiad  onco  been  called  upon  to  lay  before  the  Duke  the 
maps  and  statements  requbed  for  showing  the  progi'ess  of  a 
campaign  then  going  on  against  the  Caffres,  and  the  Duke  was 
BO  delighted  with  tho  perfect  clearness  of  the  view  which  Ai- 
rey was  able  to  impart  to  him,  that  he  instantly  fonned  a  high 
opinion  of  an  officer  who  cculd  look  with  so  keen  a  glance 
npon  a  distant  campaign,  and  convey  a  lucid  idea  of  it  to  his 
chief,  Airey  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  Colo- 
nel Talbot's  proposal,  and  explained  the  dilemma  in  which  ho 
was  placed.  '  You  most  go,'  said  the  Duke ;  '  of  course  you 
'  must  go ;  it  is  your  duty  t^>  go ;  but  we  will  manage  so  that, 
'  whenever  you  choose,  you  shall  be  able  to  come  back  to  us.' 
Airey  went  to  Canada.  It  had  been  no  part  of  Colonel  Tal- 
bot's plan  to  smooth  the  p.ith  of  his  chosen  inheritor.  He 
gave  him  a  vast  territory.     He  gave  him  no  home. 

Isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  with  no  better  shel- 
ter than  a  log  hut  half  buUt,  the  staff  oiEcer,  hitherto  expert 
in  the  prim  traditions  of  the  Horse-Gaards,  now  found  him- 
self so  circumstanced  that  the  health,  nay,  the  very  hfe  of  those 
most  dear  to  him  was  made  to  depend  upon  his  power  to  be- 
come a  good  laborer.  He  could  not  have  hoped  to  keep  his 
English  servants  a  day  if  he  had  begun  by  sitting  still  himself 
and  ordering  them  to  do  the  rough  work  to  which  they  wei'o 
unaccustomed;  so  he  worked  with  his  own  hands, in  the  faith 
that  his  example  would  make  eveiy  kind  of  hard  work  seem 
honorable  to  his  people ;  and,  being  endued  with  an  almost 
violent  love  of  bodily  exertion,  he  was  not  only  equal  to  this 
new  life,  but  came  to  delight  in  it.     Clad  coarsely  during  the 
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day,  he  was  only  to  be  distinguialied  from  tlie  other  workmen, 
by  his  greater  activity  and  greater  power  of  endarance.  Many 
English  gentlemen  have  done  the  like  of  this,  bnt  commonly 
they  huve  ended  by  becoming  altogether  just  that  which  they 
seemed  in  their  working  hours — by  becoming,  in  short,  mere 
husbandmen.  It  was  not  so  with  Airey,  When  his  people 
came  to  speak  to  him  in  the  evening,  they  always  found  liim 
transformed.  Partly  by  the  subtle  change  which  they  were 
able  to  see  in  his  manner,  partly  even  by  so  outward  a  thing 
as  the  rigorous  change  in  his  dress,  but  most  of  ail,  perhaps, 
by  his  natural  ascendant,  they  were  prevented  from  forgetting 
that  their  fellow-laborer  of  the  morning  waH  their  master — a 
master  to  whom  they  were  every  day  growing  more  and  more 
attached,  but  still  their  master.  He  therefore  maintained  his 
station.  He  did  more;  he  g^ned  great  authority  over  the 
people  about  him;  and  when  he  bade  farewell  to  the  wilder- 
ness,  he  had  become  like  a  chief  of  old  times-^a  man  working 
hard  with  his  own  hands,  yet  ruling  others  with  a  firm  com- 
mand. 

It  was  during  a  period  of  some  years  that  Airey  had  thus 
wrestled  with  the  hardships  of  forest  life.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Colonel  Talbot  died,  and  Airey,  then  coming  home  to 
England,  resumed  his  military  career.  Those  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  real  business  of  war  will  easily  believe  that  this 
episode  in  the  life  of  General  Airey  was  more  likely  to  fit  him 
for  the  exigencies  of  a  campaign  and  for  the  command  of  men 
than  thrice  the  same  length  of  time  consumed  in  the  I'evolving 
labors  of  a  military  department ;  nay,  perhaps  they  will  think 
that,  next  to  a  campaign,  this  manful  straggle  with  the  wil- 
derness was  the  very  work  which  would  be  the  most  sure  to 
set  a  mind  free  from  the  habits,  the  by-laws,  and  the  petty  reg- 
ulations of  office. 

Before  the  expedition  lefl  England,  Lord  Raglan  had  asked 
Airey  to  be  his  QuaMermaster- General.  Airey,  prefen-ing 
field-duty  with  the  divisions,had  begged  that  some  other  might 
be  appointed,  and  Lord  Raglan  acceded  to  liis  wish ;  but  when, 
on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  expedition  from  Varna, 
Lord  De  lios  returned  to  England,  the  Quartermaster-Gener- 
alship was  again  pressed  upon  Airey  in  tei-ms  which  made  it 
unbecoming  for  him  to  refiise  the  burden.  His  loyalty  and 
affectionate  devotion  to  Lord  Raglan  were  without  honnds, 
and  he  imagined  that  he  was  always  acting  with  a  strict  def- 
erence to  the  wishes  of  his  chief.  But  then  Airey  was  a  man 
of  great  ardor,  of  a  strong  win ;  and  having,  also,  a  rapid,  de- 
cisive judgment,  ho  certainly  accustomed  himself  to  put  veiy 
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swift  oonstrHctioiia  upon  Lord  Raglan'a  ivorcls.  Ho  one  ever 
used  to  see  him  in  the  pain  of  suspense  between  tivo  opinions. 
Either  he  really  knew  with  rainuteaess  Lord  Raglan's  views, 
or  else  he  was  so  prone  to  take  a  gi-eat  deal  upon  himself  that, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  public  service,  he  might  almost  be  called  un- , 
serapulous.  Men  who  were  hesitating  and  trying  to  make 
out  what  was  the  path  of  their  duty  soon  oame  to  know  that 
Airey  was  the  officer  who  would  thrust  away  their  donhts  for 
them,  because,  rightly  or  wrongly,  whether  with  or  without 
due  aathority,  he  used  to  speak  in  such  a  way  as  to  untie  or 
to  cut  every  knot.  He  was  himself^  it  would  seem,  uncon- 
scions  of  exercising  so  much  power  as  he  really  did;  iDut  it  is 
cert^n  enough  that  those  who  complsuned  of  his  ascendency 
were  not  very  wrong  in  believing  that  he  held  a  great  sway ; 
for  though,  being  guileless  and  single-hearted,  he  always  liked 
to  receive  his  first  impulsions  from  the  chief,  yet,  when  once 
he  was  thus  set  moving,  his  strong  will  used  to  Wrst  into  ac- 
tion with  all  ha  own  proper  force,  and  very  much,  too,  in  its 
own  direction. 

Notwithstanding  this  proneness  to  action,  his  manner  had 
all  the  repose  which  is  thought  to  be  a  sign  of  power.  He  did 
not  in  general  speak  at  all  until  he  could  speak  decisively ;  and 
he  was  ftiore  accustomed  than  most  other  Englishmen  are  to 
use  that  degree  of  precision  and  completeness  of  language 
which  makes  men  content  to  act  on  it.  Officers  hesitating 
in  the  pain  of  suspense  used  to  Jong  to  hear  the  tramp  of  his 
coming — used  to  long  to  catch  sight  of  his  eager,  swooping 
crest  (it  was  always  strained  forward  and  intent)— his  keen, 
salienl^  shai'p-edged  features — his  finn,  steady  eye — for  they 
knew  that  ho  was  the  man  who  would  release  them  from  their 
doubts.  He  was  gifted  by  natnre  with  the  kind  of  eloquence 
that  it  is  good  for  a  soldier  to  have.  His  oral  directions  to 
those  in  authority  undei-  him  were  models  of  imperative  dic- 
tion ;  but  when  he  spoke  of  what  he  tad  seen,  the  vivid  pic- 
tures he  drew  were  marked  with  a  sharpness  of  outline  hardly 
consistent  with  a  perfect  freedom  from  exaggeration:  they 
wanted  the  true  English  haze.  He  was  too  eager  for  action 
to  be  able  to  stand  still  weighing  phrases ;  and  1  ima^ne  that 
he  did  not  even  know  how  to  try  the  exact  strength  and  im- 
port of  words  in  the  way  that  a  lettered  man  does.  TJpou  the 
whole,  hia  qualities  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  without  great  weight  in  tlie  army.  His 
friends  would  call  him  a  man  plainly  fitted  for  high  command ; 
his  adversaries  would  say  that  power  in  his  hands  was  likely 
to  be  used  dangerously;  but  all  would  alike  agree  that,  whether 
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for  good  or  whethei'  for  evil,  he  had  from  nature  the  means  of 
impressing  his  own  will  on  troops. 

The  arrangements  of  the  French  wei'e  lilio  those  of  tlio  En- 
Thc  fiKt  dnya  ghsh ;  and  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  on  the  mom- 
landing.  i^g  of  the  14th  of  September,  1854,  their  first  ho.it 
touched  the  shore.  The  English  had  made  such  good  haste  to 
retrieve  the  time  spent  in  moving  to  their  new  landiug-piaco, 
that  very  soon  afterward  their  disembarkation  began. 

The  moi-iiing  was  fioe ;  the  sea  nearly  smooth.  The  troops 
of  the  Light  Division  were  in  the  boats,  and  the  seamen  were 
at  their  oars,  expecting  the  signal.  The  signal  was  given,  and 
instantly  from  along  the  whole  of  the  first  line  of  transports  an 
array  of  boats  freighted  with  troops — boats  ranged  upon  a 
front  of  more  than  a  mile — darted  swiftly  toward  the  shore. 
It  was  aaid  that  the  boat  commanded  by  Vesey  of  the '  Britan- 
nia' was  the  first  to  touch  the  beach.  lie  waa  an  officer  who 
would  do  all  man  could  to  be  foremost. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  had  landed,  the  soldiers  stepped  ashore 
and  began  to  form  Hue  upon  the  beach ;  but  presently  after- 
ward they  piled  arms.  There  were  some  Tartar  peasants  pass- 
ing along  the  coast>-road  with  small  bullock- wagons.  The  wag- 
oners showed  little  or  no  alarm,  and,  knowing  that  they  could 
not  move  off  quickly  with  bullocks,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
get  away.  Apparently  they  were  not  struck  with  any  sense 
of  nnf^rneSB  when  they  saw  that  the  English  took  possession 
of  the  wagons;  and  yet  it  could  scarcely  have  been  expldned 
to  them  at  that  moment  {as  it  afterward  would  be)  that  eveiy 
thing  taken  by  the  English  from  private  owners  would  be  paid 
for  at  a  just  price.  One  of  the  wagons  was  laden  with  small 
pears,  and  the  soldiers  amused  themselves  with  the  fruit  whilst 
the  natives  stood  and  scanned  their  invaders. 

After  a  while,  many  of  the  battalions  which  had  landed  were 
ordered  forward  to  occupy  the  hill  on  our  right,  and  thence- 
forth, during  all  the  day,  the  acclivity  was  sparkling  with  the 
bayonets  of  the  columns  snccessively  ascending  it.  But  what 
were  those  long  strings  of  soldiery  now  begmning  to  come 
down  from  the  hill-side  and  to  wind  their  way  back  toward 
the  beach  ?  and  what  were  the  long  white  burdens  horizontally 
carried  by  the  men  ?  Already  ?  Already,  on  this  same  day  ? 
Tea.  Sickness  still  clung  to  the  army.  Of  those  who  only 
this  morning  ascended  the  hill  with  seeming  alacrity,  many. 
now  came  down  thus  sadly  boi-ne  by  their  comrades.  They 
were  earned  on  ambulance  stretchers,  and  a  blanket  was  over 
them.  Those  whose  faces  remained  uncovered  were  still  alive. 
Those  whose  faces  had  been  covered  over  by  their  blanket 
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were  dead.  Near  the  foot  of  tlio  ]iill  the  iiicu  began  to  dig 
graves. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  landing  went  meri'ily  on.  It  ini"ht  be 
Zeal  sna  en-  Computed  that,  if  every  man  in  the  navy  had  only 
etKyofuie  performed  his  strict  duty,  the  landing  would  have 
°  '°™'  taken   some  weeks.     It  was  the   supererogation, 

the  zeal,  the  abounding  zeal,  which  seemed  to  achieve  tho 
ivork.  No  sailor  seemed  to  work  like  a  man  who  was  merely 
obeying — ^no  officer  stood  looking  on  as  if  he  were  merely  com- 
manding ;  and,  thongh  all  was  conceit  and  discipline,  yet  every 
man  was  laboring  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  own  separate 
will.  And  all  this  great  toil  went  on  with  strange  good-hu- 
mor, nay,  even  with  thoughtful  kindness  toward  the  soldiers. 
The  seamen  knew  that  it  concerned  the  comfort  and  the  health 
of  the  soldiers  to  be  landed  dry,  so  they  lifted  or  handed  the 
men  ashore  with  an  almost  tender  care.  Tet  not  without 
mii'th ;  nay,  not  without  laughter  far  heard,  when,  as  though 
they  were  giant  maidens,  the  tall  Highlanders  of  tho  42nd 
placed  their  hands  in  the  hands  of  the  sailor,  and  sprang  by  Ills 
aid  to  the  shore,  their  kilts  floating  out  wide  while  they  leaped. 

After  midday  the  sea  began  to  lose  its  calmness,  and  before 
sunset  the  surf  was  strong  enough  to  make  the  disembarkation 
difficult,  and  in  some  degree  hazardous.  Tet,  by  the  time  the 
day  closed,  the  French  had  landed  their  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  divi- 
sions of  infantry,  together  with  eighteen  guns,  and  the  English 
had  got  on  shore  all  their  infantry  divisions,  and  some  jiart  of 
their  field  artillery. 

Some  few  of  the  English  regiments  remaned  on  the  beach, 
wein^iii'a  but  the  rest  of  them  had  been  marched  up  to  the 
utoum.  iiigtj  grounds  toward  the  south,  and  theythere  biv- 
ouacked. At  night  there  fell  heavy  rain,  and  it  lasted  many 
hours.  The  men  were  without  their  tents.^  Lying  in  wet 
pools  or  in  mud,  their  blankets  clinging  heavy  with  water,  our 
young  soldiers  began  the  campaign.  The  French  soldiery 
were  provided  with  what  they  called  dog-tents — tents  not  a 
yard  high,  but  easily  carried,  and  yielding  shelter  to  soldiers 
creeping  into  them.  It  was  always  a  question  in  the  French 
army  whether  these  tents  gave  tho  men  more  health  and  com- 
fort than  they  could  find  in  the  open  air. 

The  nest  morning  was  fine,  but  the  surf  had  so  much  in- 
d  that  for  several  hours  the  landing  was  sus- 
After  the  middle  of  the  day  it  became 

'  This  was  liecaiise  there  wera  no  aufflting  means  of  Innd  transport  for 
conTeyinji  tlie  camp  eqiiipnge  toward  Sobafilopol,  After  the  Hth  the  lenls 
wore  Inndecl,  but  thej  ivevo  afterward  roshipped. 
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praoticable,  thoagh  still  Bomeivhat  difficult,  to  p^o  on  with  the 
work,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  land  the  EngHsh  cavalry 
and  the  rest  ot  the  artillery,  with  the  appertdning  horses  and 


ers  to  see  the  process  of  landing  one  horse  upon  an  open  sen- 
shore  ;  and  unless,  whilst  he  carries  in  his  mind  the  laoor  and 
energy  brought  to  bear  upon  this  eiogle  object,  he  can  imagine 
the  same  toil  gone  through  again  and  again,  and  yet  agdn,  till 
it  liaa  been  repeated  many  hundreds  oftimes  upon  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  beach,  he  will  hardly  know  what  work  must  be  done 
before  a  general  can  report  to  his  Government  that  he  has 
landed  upon  an  open  coast  with  a  thousand  cavalry  and  sixty 
guns  ready  for  the  field.  By  labor  never  once  intennitted 
(except  when  darkness  or  the  state  of  the  sea  forbade  it),  and 
continued  from  the  moniing  of  the  14th  until  the  evening  of 
the  18th,  the  whole  of  the  English  land  force,  which  had  been 
embarked  at  Varaa  (together  now  ivith  Catheart's  Division), 
was  safely  landed  upon  the  enemy's  coast. 

The  result  then  was,  that  under  circumstances  of  weather 
itaeompie-  wMoh  wcrc,  upou  the  whole,  favorable,  and  with 
''™i  the  advantage  of  encountering  no  opposition  from 

the  enemy,  an  English  force  of  some  23,000  infantry  and  artil- 
lerymen, with  more  than  a  thousand  mounted  cavalry,  and  six- 
ty guns,  had  been  landed  in  the  course  of  five  September  days; 
and  although  the  force  thns  put  ashore  was  without  those  vast 
means  of  land  transport  which  would  be  needed  for  regular 
operations  in  the  interior,  and  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  the 
attendant  fleet  for  the  continuance  of  its  supplies,  it  was  nev- 

a  the  En-  crtheless  BO  provided  as  to  be  able  to  move  along 
''■ !  the  coast  carrying  with  it  its  first  reserve  of  ammu- 

nition, and  food  enongh  for  three  days. 

The  operation  was  conducted  with  an  almost  faultJess  skill, 
and  (until  a  firm  lodgment  had  been  gained)  it  proceeded  in 
the  way  that  was  thought  to  be  the  right  one  for  landing  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  Though  the  surf  was  at-  times  some- 
what heavy,  not  a  man  was  lost. 

With  the  French,  who  had  no  cavalry  and  a  scanty  supply 
of  artillery  horses,  the  disembarkation  was  a  com- 
byCeFrend,;  p^ratively  casy  task ;  and  if  they  had  so  desired  it, 
the  French  might  have  been  ready  to  march  long  before  the 
English ;  but,  knowing  that  their  alli^,  having  cavalry,  would 
necessarily  t^e  a  good  deal  of  time,  they  were  without  a  mo- 
tive forhun-ying,  and,  during  the  whole  of  the  five  days  wliich 
the  English  took  for  their  disembarkation,  a  like  work  was 
seen  going  on  at  the  French  landing-pkco. 
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Tho  Turks  did  the  ivorb  of  landing  very  wel! ;  and,  indeed, 
thoy  quickly  showed  that  they  had  an  advantage 
by  tbe  Tuika.  ^^^^,  ^j^^  French  and  the  English  in  their  more  t&- 
miliar  acquaintance  with  tho  mode  of  life  proper  to  wai'fare. 
They  landed  their  camp  equipage ;  for,  with  them,  the  carriage 
of  tents  is  a  very  simple  business.  Two  soldiers,  one  £it  each 
end,  bear  the  jKile  of  a  fent  between  them,  and  the  canvas  is 
carried  by  others  in  tarns.  .  So  early  as  the  15th,  the  first  day 
after  that  on  which  the  landing  began,  the  Turks  were  com- 
foitably  encamped  on  the  ground  assigned  to  them ;  and  whilst 
the  young  troops  of  France  and  England  were  still  sitting 
wretched  and  chilled  by  the  wet  of  their  night's  bivouac,  the 
warUke  Osmanlies  seemed  to  be  in  their  natural  home.  Soli- 
man,  who  commanded  them,  was  able  to  welcome  and  honor 
the  guests  who  went  to  visit  him  in  his  tent  as  hospitably  as 
though  he  were  in  the  audience-hall  of  his  own  paehalic  He 
had  all  his  tents  well  pitched ;  and  his  men,  one  conld  see, 
were  still  a  tiiie  Moslem  Soldiery — men  with  arms  and  accou- 
trements bi-ight,  yet  not  forgetful  of  prayer.  He  had  a  supply 
of  biscuit  and  of  cartridges,  and  a  good  stock  of  horses,  some 
feeding,  some  saddled,  and  ready  for  instant  xise.  He  was  not 
without  coffee  and  tobacco.  His  whole  camp  gave  signs  of  a 
i-ace  which  gathers  from  a  great  tradition,  going  on  from  far 
ther  to  son,  tho  duties  and  the  simple  arts  of  a  pioos  and  war- 


CHAPTER  XL. 

■When  the  people  of  the  neighboring  district  came  to  sec 
neputniinnB  the  Strength  of  the  ai-miea  descending  upon  their 
ftomtiiBTar-  -coast,  the  head  men  of  the  villages  began  to  pre- 
iSe  nn^i  sent  themselves  at  the  quarters  of  the  Allies,  The 
iieud-quMiera.  fii-gj;  of  .these  deputations  was  received  by  Lord 
Raglan  in  the  %ea  air.  The  men  were  going  up  to  head- 
quarters when  they  passed  near  a  group  of  officers  on  foot  in 
blue  frock  coats,  and  they  learned  that  the  one  whose  maimed 
arm  spoke  of  other  wars  was  the  English  General.  They  ap- 
proaened  him  respectfully,  but  -without  submisaiveness  of  an 
abject  kind.  Neither  in  manner,  dress,  appearance,  nor  lan- 
guage, would  these  men  seem  very  strange  to  a  traveler  ae- 
quainted  with  Constantinople  or  any  of  the  other  cities  of  the 
Levant.     They  wore  the  pelisse  or  long  robe,  and,  although 
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theii"  head-geai'  was  of  black  lamb-skiu,  it  was  muoli  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  Turkish  fez.  They  spoke  with  trntbfiihiess 
and  dignity,  allowing  it  to  appear  tiiat  the  invasion  was  not 
distasteful  to  them,  but  abstaining  from  all  affectation  of  enthu- 
siastie  sympathy.  They  seemed  to  understand  war  and  its 
exigencies ;  for  they  asked  the  interpreters  to  say  that  snch  of 
their  possessions  as  might  be  wanted  by  the  English  ai-my 
were  at  Lord  Raglan's  disposal.  Pleased  with  the  demeanor 
of  the  men,  as  well  as  with  the  pui-port  of  their  speech.  Lord 
Raglan  told  them  that  he  would  aymlhimaelf  of  some  of  their 
possessions,  more  especiaUy  theu-  wagons  aDd  draught  animals, 
but  that  eveiy  thing  taken  for  the  use  of  the  English  army 
would  be  paid  for  at  a  proper  rate.  Much  to  Lord  Raglaii's 
surpnse  (for  he  was  not  accustomed  to  the  people  of  the  East), 
the  head  man  of  the  village  resisted  the  idea  of  the  people  be- 
ing paid,  and  anxiously  pressed  the  interpreter  to  say  that  their 
possessions  were  yielded  up  as  free  gifts. 

Pure  ignorance  of  the  invaded  country  gave  charm  to  eveiy 
Ecauitofei-  discovery  tending  to  throw  hgbt  upon  the  charat-- 
(.luring  eipe-  ter  and  pavsuits  of  the  inhabitants;  and  if  our  sol- 
iiitiona.  diery  had  found  in  the  villages  high  altars  set  up 

for  human  sacrifices,  they  would  scarcely  have  been  more  sur- 
prised than  they  were  when,  piying  into  the  mysteries  of  this 
obscure  Crim  Tartary,  they  came  upon  traces  of  modern  refine- 
ment and  cultivated  taste.  In  some  of  the  houses  at  Kentu- 
gan  there  were  pianos ;  and  in  one  of  them  a  music-book,  lying 
open  and  spread  upon  the  frame,  seemed  to  show  that  the 
owner  had  been  hurried  in  her  flight.  But  the  ownei-s  of  these 
dwellmga  must  have  been  official  personages.  The  mass  of  the 
country  people  wore  Tartai^ 

In  the  villages  there  was  abundance  of  f^icultural  wealth. 
The  main  want  of  the  country  was  water;  but  Airey  caused 
wells  to  he  sunk. 

The  English  system  of  payment  for  supplies  rapidly  began 
to  bear  its  usual  fniit,  and  the  districts  from  which  the  people 
came  in  to  barter  with  us  were  every  day  extending. 

In  their  passage  across  the  Euxine  our  battalions  had  not 
The  EngiisTi  yet  been  followed  by  that  evil  horde  who  are  ac- 
BcJuts  fraeton  custonied  to  cling  to  an  army,  selling  strong,  nox- 
fton.  crime,  ious  drjnks  to  the  men.  Therefore  our  army  was 
without  crime.'  It  was  with  something  more  than  mercy,  it 
was  ^yith  kindness  and  gentle  courtesy,  that  the  people  of  the 
villages  were  treated  by  our  soldiery,  and  the  interpreters  had 

'  Thia  statement,  brond  ns  it  loots,  is  mennt  to  be  taken  literaily,  and  to 
be  I'cgaciled  as  n  slntoment  talieti  from  llic  vight  official  source. 
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to  strsun  the  resources  of  the  English  tongue  in  order  to  con- 
vey a  faint  apprehension  of  tlie  figures  of  speecli  in  which  the 
■women  were  expre^ing  their  gratitude.  Their  chief  favorites, 
Kindly  inlet-  it  seems,  Were  the  men  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  Qaai-- 
oiiirBe  between  tered  for  a  day  or  two  in  one  of  the  Tillages,  these 
undVe  vu-  eoldiera  made  up  for  the  want  of  a  common  tongne 
lager..  -by  act3  of  kinduess.     They  helped  the  women  in 

their  household  work,  and  the  women,  pleased  and  proud, 
made  signs  to  the  stately '  Ilifles'  to  do  this  and  do  that,  exult- 
ing in  the  obedience  which  they  were  able  to  win  from  men  so 
gi-and  and  t^omely.  When  the  interpreter  came,  and  was  asked 
toeonstrue  what  the  women  were  saying  so  fast  and  so  eagei-- 
ly,  it  appeared  that  they  were  bnsy  with  similes  and  metaphors, 
and  that  the  Rifles  were  made  out  to  be  heroes  more  strong 
than  lions,  more  gentle  than  young  lambs. 

A  dreadful  change  came  over  that  village.  The  Rifles  were 
0iiti«ge8  per-  Withdrawn.  The  Zouaves  marched  in.  There  fol- 
petMted  by  lowed  Spoliation,  outrage,  horrible  cruelty.  When 
the  zouavei  jjjQge  tioings  came  to  Lord  Raglan,  he  was  standing 
on  the  shore  with  several  of  his  people  about  hin  He  tie! 
scarlet  with  shame  and  anger.  The  yoke  of  the  all  acce  h  1 
wrung  him. 

In  general,  it  would  fall  within  the  duty  of  1  ght  ho  so  to 
The  fluty  of  sweep  the  face  of  the  invaded  territo  y  and  b  g 
c3iS*for'^  in  supplies ;  but  the  French  were  wit!  out  ci  il  -y 
auppucs.  and  although  the  body  of  horse  which  we  had  Ian  1 

ed  was  called'the  Light  Brigade,'  the  Lancers,  the  Hnssars, 
and  the  Light  Dragoons  of  which  it  consisted  were  not  of  such 
a  weight  and  quality,  and  were  not  so  practiced  in  foraging,  as 
to  be  all  at  once  well  fitted  for  this  kind  of  service.  Besides, 
it  was  plain  that  in  advancing  through  the  enemy's  country 
the  power  of  the  invaders  would  have  to  be  measured  by  the 
arm  in  which  they  were  weakest,  and  a  material  loss  in  our 
small,  brilliant  force  of  cavalry  might  bring  ruin  upon  the  whole 
expedition.  There  was  the  Commissariat.  The  ofiicers  of  that 
department  were  gentlemen  taken  from  a  branch  of  theTi-eas- 
uiy ;  and  although  they  could  make  requisitions  on  the  militaiy 
anthoi'itiea  with  more  or  leas  hope  of  a  result,  they  had  no  force 
of  their  own  with  which  to  act.  The  regimental  oflJcers  were 
of  courae  busied  with  their  respective  coi-ps.  Tet  it  was  oei-- 
tain  that  the  power  of  operating  efiectively  with  the  English 
army  would  depend  upon  its  obtaining  a  large  addition  to  its 
existing  means  of  land  transport.  In  the  result,  it  was  the 
chief  of  one  of  the  business  departments  of  our  Head-Quarter 
Staif  who  pressed  forward  into  the  gap,  and  sircoeeded  in 
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achieving  the  work  upon  ■wbic]i,  in  a  gi'eat  degree,  the  fate  of 
the  campaign  seemed  likely  to  hinge. 

From  the  first,  General  Airey  had  seen  that  the  mere  inert 
Airey'squick  preseiicc  ofannies  in  an  invaded  province  is  athing 
tiKn^dto"^  ^^""y  ^''^  "^f  eonqaest.  Conquest,  he  knew,  must 
mausof  tond  generally  rest  upon  the  snecess  with  which  supplies 
tmDBport.  (jj^jj  \yQ  drawn  from  the  invaded  province;  and  he 
never  forgot  that,  unless  the  country  could  be  made  to  yield 
means  of  land  carriage,  the  Allies  would  have  to  creep  timidly 
along  the  shore,  tethered  fast  by  the  short  Btring  of  carta  with 
whiiSi  they  had  come  provided ;  therefore,  even  within  a  few 
minutes  from  the  time  when  the  landing  began,  he  was  already 
striving  to  gain — not  the  mere  oeenpation  of  the  soil — not  the 
mere  license  of  the  troops  to  stand  or  lie  down  on  the  gi-onnd 
—  bnt  that  hold,  that  miiitaiy  grasp  of  the  country  which 
would  make  it  help  to  sustain  the  invasion.  When  only  a  few 
battalions  of  the  Light  Division  had  landed  and  were  begin- 
ning to  form  on  the  beach,  he  rode  up  to  the  high  ground  on 
insarfzHMof  our  right,  and  there,  at  some  distance,  he  caught 
a  convoy.  sight  of  a  long  string  of  wagons  escorted  by  a  body 
of  Cossacks.  Instantly  lie  rode  back  to  the  beach,  got  Colonel 
Lysons  to  give  him  two  companies  of  the  23rd  Fusileei-s,  and 
with  these  advanced  quickly  in  skirmishing  order.  The  Cos- 
sacks tried  hard  to  save  the  convoy  by  using  the  points  of 
their  lanees  against  the  bullocks,  and  even  agmnst  the  drivei-s, 
but,  the  Fusileei-s  advancing  and  beginning  to  open  fire,  tlie 
Cossacks  at  length  i-etreated,  leaving  Aii-ey  in  possession  of 
just  that  kind  of  prize  which  the  army  most  needed — a  prize 
of  some  seventy  or  eighty  wagons,  with  their  oxen  and  dnvera 
complete.  Never  ceasing  to  think  it  was  vital  to  have  more 
Ills  coniiQued  Emd  more  means  of  transport,  Airey  afterward  dis- 
doriionB.  patched  the  officers  of  his  department  in  all  direc- 
tions to  biing  iu  supplies.  Sending  Captain  Sankey  to  Tuzla 
and  Sak,  ho  thence  got  105  wagons.  Sending  Captain  Hamil- 
ton to  Bujuk  Aktash,  to  Beshi  Aktash,  to  Tenish,  and  Sak,  he 
got  6V  camels,  253  horses,  45  cai-t-loada  of  poultry,  barley,  and 
other  supplies,  with  more  than  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  and 
sheep.^  At  a  later  date,  and  when  the  army  was  moving,  he 
took  25  wagons  from  a  village  near  the  line  of  mai'ch.  One 
day,  moreover,  it  happened  that  Airey  sent  his  aid-de-camp 
Nolan  to  exijlore  for  water,  and,  though  he  was  without  a  cav- 
alry escort,  Nolan  boldly  out  in  upon  a  convoy  of  80  govern- 
ment wagons  laden  with  flour,  and  seized  the  whole  of  it.  In 
^  111  some,  bat  not  nil  of  those  expeditions,  Sankey  nntl  Hnrnillon  had  eav- 
ftlry  escorts. 
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all  some  350  wagons  were  obtiuned,  witli  all  their 
leirreaii  .  jgjj^g  ^j^^  ^jj(j  their  Taitar  drivers. 
In  general,  the  appropriation  of  the  vesourees  of  the  country 
is  a  business  which  ranges  among  mere  coinmisaariat  annals; 
but  in  order  to  this  invasion  the  seizing  of  means  of  land  trans- 
port was  a  business  hardly  otherwise  than  vital.  Even  as  it 
was,  the  army  was  brought  to  hard  strdts  for  want  of  Buffl- 
cing  dmught  power ;  and  without  the  cattle  and  wagons  which 
were  seized  whilst  the  troops  were  landing,  the  course  of  events 
must  have  been  other  than  what  it  was. 

Those  Tartar  drivers  of  whom  I  have  spoken  were  a  wild 
people,  little  fit,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  obedience  and  patient  toil 
exacted  from  camp-followers ;  but  the  descent  of  the  Allies 
upon  the  coast  was  the  first  military  operation  that  they  had 
witnessed,  and,  before  their  amazedness  ceased,  they  found 
themselves  unaccountably  marshaled  and  governed,  and  invol- 
untarily taking  their  humble  part  in  the  entei-prise  oftheWest- 
ThBTmiar  eru  Powcrs.  Many  of  them  wors  the  same  expres- 
fliivora.  gioQ  of  countenance  as  hai-es  that  are  taken  alive, 

and  they  looked  as  though  they  were  watching  after  the  right 
moment  for  escape ;  but  they  had  fallen,  as  it  were,  into  a 
great  stream,  ami  all  they  could  do  was  to  wonder,  and  yield, 
and  flow  on.  There  were  few  of  those  captured  lads  who  had 
strength  to  withstand  the  sickness  and  the  Iiardships  of  the 
campaign.    For  the  most  part  they  sank  and  died. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


TnEEE  were  now  upon  the  coast  of  the  Crimea  some  37,000 
Thofoveesnmir  French  and  Turks,^  with  sixty-eight  pieces  of  artil- 
oii  Eboio.  levy,  all  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud ; 
and  we  saw  that  27,000  English,  including  a  full  thousand  of 
cavalry,  and  together  with  sixty  guns,  had  been  landed  by  Lord 
Raglau,  Altogether, then,  the  Allies  numbered  63,000  men  and 
128  guns.  These  forces,  partly  by  means  of  the  draught  ani- 
mals at  their  command,  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  soldier 
himself,  conld  carry  by  land  the  ammunition  necessary  for  per- 
haps two  battles,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  for  three  days. 
Their  provisions  beyond  those  limits  were  to  be  replenished 
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Tho  nMure  of  from  the  ships.  It  was  iutended,  therefore,  that  the 
byVhStC  fl^^^^  should  follow  the  march  of  the  armies,  and 
Allien  were  to  that  the  invadere,  without  attempting  to  dart  upon 
iteS'^ranca  t^^  inland  Tonto  which  connected  the  enemy  with 
to  sebBfltopii.  St-Petcrahurg,  should  move  straight  upon  the  north 
side  of  Sebastopol  by  following  the  lino  of  the  coast. 

The  whole  body  of  the  Allied  armies  was  to  operate  as  a 
'movable  column.  ^ 

Between  an  armed  body  engaged  in  regular  operations,  and 
c  rison  ^^^*'  description  of  force  whidi  the  French  call  a 
beuS  regn.  '  movable  column,'  the  difference  is  broad ;  and  there 
LndS^^wm  '^  iieed  to  mavk  it,  becaose  the  way  in  which  reg- 
ofthB'mova-^  ular  operations  are  conducted  is  not  even  similar 
■biocQiomnB.  j.^  that,  in  which  a  'movable  column'  is  wielded. 
It  is,  of  course,  from  the  history  of  continental  wars  that  the 
principle  of  regular  operations  in  the  field  is  best  deduced.  A 
prince  intending  to  invade  hia  neighbor's  temtory  takes  care 
to  have  near  his  own  frontier,  or  in  states  already  under  his 
control,  not  only  the  army  with  which  he  intends  to  begin  tlie 
invasion,  but  also  that  suatiuned  gathering  of  fresh  troops,  and 
that  vast  accumulation  of  stores,  arms,  and  munitions,  which 
will  suffice,  as  ho  hopes,  to  feed  the  war.  The  tenitory  on 
which  these  resources  are  spread  is  called  the  '  base  of  opera- 
'tions,'  When  the  invading  general  has  set  out  from  this  his 
strategic  home  to  achieve  the  object  he  has  in  view,  the  neck 
of  country  by  which  he  keeps  up  his  communications  with  the 
base  is  called  the  'line  of  operations;'^  and  the  maintenance 
of  this  line  of  operations  is  the  one  object  which  must  never 
be  absent  from  his  mind.  The  farther  he  goes,  the  more  he 
needs  to  keep  up  an  incessant  communication  with  his  '  base ;' 
and  yet,  since  the  line  is  lengthening  as  he  advances,  it  is  con- 
stantly becoming  move  and  more  liable  to  be  cut.  Such  a  dis- 
aster as  that  he  looks  upon  as  nearly  equal  to  ruin,  and  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  that  he  will  refuse  to  sacrifice  foi'  the  defense 
of  tho  dusty  or  mud-deep  cait-roads,  which  give  him  his  means 
of  living  and  fighting. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commander  of  a  'movable  column' 
begins  his  campaign  by  willfully  placing  himself  in  those  very 

'  1  make  this  endeavor  to  elucidate  the  trne  ehnvacter  of  the  operation  for 
tlio  purpose  of  cimsing  the  reader  to  nnderatand  the  kind  of  hazard  which 
was  involved  in  the  march  along  tho  coast,  and  also  in  ordei'  to  lay  the 
gronnd  for  explaiaine  (in  a  fnture  volume)  tho  cnoses  which  nftonrard 
brought  upon  the  nrmy  cruel  sufferings  and  privations. 

'  Tliis  is  generally,  but  not  invariably!  the  same  line  as  the  one  by  which 
ho  bos  advanced. 
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cii'cumstaQoea  which  woiilcl  "bi-ing  ruin  «pon  an  army  can7ing 
on  regular  operations.  He  does  not  profess  nor  attempt  to 
hold  SiBt  any  '  line  of  operations'  connecting  him  with  his  re- 
sources. He  eays  to  his  enemy, '  SuiTonud  mo  if  yon  will ; 
'gather  upon  my  front;  hover  round  me  on  flank  and  rear, 
'Do  not  affront  me  too  closely,  unless  yon  want  to  see  some- 
'  thing  of  niy  cavalry  and  my  horse-artillery ;  but,  keeping  at 
'  .1  courteous  distance,  you  may  freely  occupy  the  whole  conn- 
'tiT  through  which  I  pass.  I  care  nothing  for  the  roade  by 
'  which  I  have  come.  What  I  need  whilst  my  task  is  doing,  I 
'  carry  along  with  me.  I  have  an  enterprise  in  hand.  That 
'  achieved,  I  shall  mai'ch  toward  the  resources  which  my  conn- 
'  trymen  have  prepared  for  me.  Those  resources  I  wiU  reach 
'  or  else  perish.'  If  an  army  engaged  in  regular  operations 
were  likened  to  an  engine  drawing  its  supplies  by  means  of 
long  pipes  from  a  river,  the  principle  of  the '  movable  column' 
would  be  well  enough  tokened  by  that  simple  skinful  of  water 
which — carried  on  the  back  of  a  camel-^is  the  life  of  men  pass- 
ing a  desert. 

Each  of  the  two  systems  has  its  advantages  and  its  draw- 
backs. The  advantages  enjoyed  by  an  army  undertaking  reg- 
ular operations  are; — the  lasting  character  of  its  power,  and 
its  comparative  security  against  great  disastera.  The  general 
conducting  an  army  in  regular  operations  is  constantly  replen- 
ishing his  strength  by  drawing  from  his '  base'  fresh  troops  and 
supplies  to  compensate  the  havoc  which  time  and  tlie  enemy — 
or  even  time  alone — will  always  be  working  in  his  army ;  and 
if  he  meets  with  a  check,  he  retires  upon  a  line  already  occu- 
pied by  portions  of  his  force,  already  strewed  with  his  maga- 
zines. He  retires,  in  short,  upon  a  road  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, and  the  farther  lie  retreats,  the  nearei-  he  is  to  his  great 
resources.  The  drawbacks  attending  this  system  are  the  great 
quantity  of  means  of  land  transport  required  for  keeping  up  the 
communication,  and  the  eternal  necessity  of  having  to  be  ready 
with  a  suiBcient  force  to  defend  every  mile  of  the  'lino  of  op- 
'  erations'  agdnet  the  enterprises  of  the  enemy. 

The  advantages  of  the  'movable  column'  are : — that  its  means 
of  land  transport  may  be  comparatively  small — may  in  fact  bo 
proportioned  to  the  limited  duration  of  the  service  which  it 
undertakes ;  and  that,  not  being  clogged  with  the  duty  of 
maintaining  a  '  hne  of  operations,'  it  has,  in  ti-nth,  nothing  to 
defend  except  itself.  But  grave  drawbacks  limit  tho  power 
of  a  '  movable  column.'  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  instrument 
fitted  only  for  temporary  use,  because,  during  the  service  in 
which  it  is  engaged,  it  has  no  resources  to  rely  upon,  except 
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what  it  carries  along  with  it.  Another  drawback  is  the  hazard 
it  iooura — not  of  mere  defeat,  but — of  total  extermination ;  for 
it  is  a  force  which  has  left  no  dominion  in  its  wake,  and  if  it 
falls  back,  it  falls  into  the  midst  of  enemies  having  hold  of  the 
country  ai'ound,  and  emboldened  by  seeing  it  retreat. 

Then,  also,  a  movable  column,  even  though  it  be  never  de- 
feated in  any  pitched  battle,  is  liable  to  be  bronght  lo  ruin  by 
beiug  Tvell  harassed ;  and  very  inferior  troops,  or  even  armed 
peasants,  if  they  have  spirit  and  enterprise,  may  put  it  in  peril; 
for,  having  the  command  of  the  countiy  idl  ronnd  it,  they  can 
easily  prepare  their  measures  for  vexing  the  column  by  day 
and  by  night.  Again,  the  '  movable  column'  can  not  send  its 
sick  and  wounded  to  the  rear.  It  must  either  abandon  the  suf- 
ferers, or  else  find  means  of  canning  them  wherever  it  marches, 
and  this,  of  course,  is  a  task  which  is  rendered  more  and  more 
difiicnlt  by  every  succeeding  combat.  Again,  if  the '  movable 
'  column'  IS  brought  to  frequent  halts  by  the  necessity  of  self- 
defense,  there  is  danger  that  the  operation  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged will  l^t  to  a  time  beyond  the  narrow  limit  of  the  sup- 
plies which  it  is  able  to  carry  along  with  it. 

In  Algeria  the  French  bad  brought  the  system  of  using  small 
'movable  columns'  to  a  high  state  of  perfection;  and  there  one 
might  see  a  force  complete  in  alt  arms,  carrying  with  it  the 
bread  and  the  cailiridges,  and  driving  betwixt  its  battalions 
the  little  herd  of  cattle,  which  would  enable  it  to  live  and  to 
fight ;  one  might  see  it  biddmg  farewell  for  perhaps  several 
weeks  to  all  its  commnnications,  and  boldly  venturing  into  the 
midst  of  a  wilderaess  alive  with  angry  foes ;  but  the  Arabs 
and  Kabyles,  though  not  without  some  of  the  warlike  virtues, 
were,  iipon  the  whole,  too  unintelligent  and  too  feeble  to  be 
able  to  put  the  system  of  the  'movable  column'  to  a  test  suf- 
ficing to  prove  that  the  coutrivance  woold  hold  good  in  Eu- 

TJpon  the  whole,  it  may  be  acknowledged  tbat,  for  operating 
in  a  country  where  the  enemy  is  looked  upon  as  at  all  formi- 
dable, the  employment  of  a  'movable  column'  is  a  measure 
which  will  be  likely  to  win  more  favor  from  those  who  love  an 
adventure  than  from  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  war. 

But,  whichever  of  the  two  methods  be  chosen,  it  is  of  great 
moment  to  choose  decisively,  taking  care  that  the  operations 
are  carried  on  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  princijile  of  the 
system  on  which  they  proceed.  A  general  conducting  regu- 
lar operations  must  be  wary,  circumspect,  and  resolutely  pa- 
tient.   The  leader  of  a  '  movable  column'  must  be  swift,  and, 
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oven  for  very  safety's  sake,  he  may  have  to  he  veritiiresome, 
for  what  wonlrl  be  rashness  hi  another  may  in  him  he  rigid 
prudence.  The  two  systems  ai'e  so  opposite,  that  to  confuse 
the  two,  or  to  import  into  the  practice  of  one  of  them  the  prac- 
tice applicable  to  the  other,  is  to  run  into  grave  troubles  and 
dangers.  Yet  this  is  what  the  Allies  did.  when  the  English 
Government  committed  to  this  entei-priae  a  largo  proportion 
of  their  small,  brilliant  army,  and  appointed  to  the  command 
of  it  a  general  mature  in  yeai-s  and  schooled  by  iia  long  subor- 
dination to  Wellington,  tliey  acted  as  though  they  meant  that 
the  army  should  engage  with  all  dno  prudence  in  regulai-  op- 
erations. When  they  ordered  that  this  force  should  make  a 
descent  upon  the  Crimea  without  intending  to  prepare  for  it  n 
base  of  operations  at  the  landing-place,  they  caused  it  to  act  as 
a  'movable  column.'  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  from  this 
ambiguity  of  pm-pose,  or  rather  from  this  dimness  of  sight,  the 
events  of  the  campEugn  took  their  shape. 

AgM.n,  it  is  right  to  see  how  far  it  be  poasiblQ  to  change 
with  the  same  force  from  one  of  the  two  systems  to  the  other. 
Upon  this,  it  can  be  said  that  an  army  engaged  in  regular  op- 
erations may  well  enough  be  able  to  furnish  forth  a  'movable 
'  column ;'  but  to  hope  that  a '  movable  column'  will  be  able  to 
gather  to  itself  all  at  once  the  lasting  sti'ength  of  an  ai-my  pro- 
pared  for  regular  operations  is  to  hope  for  what  can  not  be. 
It  is  true,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  by  dint  of  great  effort 
and  the  full  command  of  the  sea,  the  two  mighty  nations  of  the 
West  were  able  in  time  to  convert  the  remains  of  their '  mov- 
'  able  column'  into  an  army  fitted  for  regular  operations,  but 
we  shall  have  to  remember  that  before  the  one  system  could 
be  effectually  replaced  by  the  other,  the  soldiery  underwent 
cruel  sufferings. 

The  63,000  invadei-s  now  preparing  to  march  toward  the 
The  Aiiica  south  Were  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  b^t  appoint- 
M^'moroMe^  ed  forco  that  the  Powers  of  modem  Europe  had 
'ooiamn.'  ever  dared  to  engage  in  what  (as  distinguishing  it 
from  regwlai-  operations)  may  rightly  he  called  an  adventure. 
Their  plan  was  to  advance  toward  the  north  of  Sebastopol, 
sufEermg  the  enemy  to  close  round  their  rear,  and  intending  to 
march  every  day  to  a  new  point  of  contact  with  the  fleet.  It 
was  only  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  that  the  cliffs  between 
Old  Fort  and  Sebastopol  left  room  for  any  thing  like  a  land- 
ing-place; and  (except  so  far  as  concerned  the  mere  inter- 
change of  signals)  the  land  forces,  whilst  marching  from  the 
banks  of  one  river  to  the  banks  of  another,  could  not  expect  to 
be  in  communication  with  tlio  fleets.     Moreover,  the  Allied 
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Cfenerals  were  stiU  in  ignorance  of  the  uumerical  strength  of 
the  enemy  whom  they  were  thus  to  defy.  All  they  knew  was 
that,  HO  far  aa  conceiTiecl  his  oumbera  of  brave,  steady,  highly- 
drilled  troops,  the  Czar  wae  reported  to  be  the  foremost  po- 
tentate of  the  world ;  and  that  the  publicity  of  the  Allied  coun- 
sela  had  given  him  a  good  deal  of  time  for  re-enforcing  the 
garrisons  of  the  invaded  province. 

It  may  be  said  that  since  the  Allied  armies  were  to  be  at- 
tended along  the  coast  by  their  fleets,  they  were  not  in  the 
strictest  sense  a  '  movable  column.'  Each  night,  no  doubt, 
they  expected  to  be  in  communication  with  their  ships,  but, 
daring  each  of  the  marobea  they  were  about  to  undertake, 
their  dangers  were  to  be  in  all  respects  the  same  aa  those 
which  attend  upon  any  other  'movable  column;'  for  every 
moniing  they  were  to  cast  loose  from  the  ties  which  conuect- 
ed  them  with  their  resources,  as  well  as  with  their  means  of 
retreat,  and  were  to  ground  their  hopes  of  recovering  their 
communications  upon  their  power  to  force  their  way  through 
a  country  held  by  the  enemy.  In  short,  the  Allied  armies 
were  a '  movable  column ;'  bat  a  movable  column  which  could 
hope  to  find  means  of  succor,  and,  if  necessai-y,  of  retreat,  by 
fighting  ita  way  to  a  point  of  contact  with  the  attendant  fleets, 
and  covering  its  withdrawal  by  a  victory.  There  is  the  more 
need  for  showing  tbis  by  dint  of  words,  since  it  happened  that 
the  true  nature  of  the  expedition  was  obscured  by  the  course 
of  events.  It  passed  for  a  measure  more  prudent  than  it  real- 
ly WEis,  because  Prince  Mentschikofi",  being  willful  and  unskill- 
ed,did  not  take  the  right  nieans  for  exposing  its  rashness. 

The  mai'ch  now  about  to  be  undertaken  by  the  inyadera  was 
poriiona  dioi'-  of  6uch  a  kind  that  an  enterprising  enemy  who  un- 
J^jj^j^  derstood  his  calling  might  bring  them  to  a  bait 
Old  Fort.  whenever  he  chose ;  and,  forcing  them  to  try  to 
convert  their  flank  into  a  front,  might  compel  them  to  fight  a 
battle  with  their  back  to  the  Bearcliff;  to  fight,  in  short,  upon 
ground  where  defeat  would  be  ruin.  When,  therefore,  on  the 
19thof  September,  1854,  the  AUied  armies  broke  up  from  their 
bivouacs  and  marched  toward  the  south,  they  were  engaging 
in  a  venturesome  entei-prise. 

It  seems  that,  although  by  human  contrivance  a  whole  peo- 
ple may  be  shut  out  from  the  knowledge  of  momentous  events 
in  which  its  armies  are  taking  a  part,  there  is  yet  a  subtle  es- 
sence of  truth  which  will  permeate  into  the  mmd  of  a  nation 
thus  kept  in  ignorance.  To  a  degree  which  freemen  can  hard- 
ly imagme  to  bo  possible,  the  first  Napoleon  had  succeeded  in 
hiding  the  achievements  of  the  English  army  from  the  sight 
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of  tbe  French  people ;  and  since  tlie  French  in  after  years 
were  little  tempted  to  gather  up  by  aid  of  history  the  events 
which  they  had  been  hindered  from  learning  in  the  form  of 
'  news,'  there  was — not  merely  in  the  Fi-enfli  army,  but  even 
in  all  France — a  very  scant  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the 
two  mighty  nations  of  the  West  had  encounter^  one  another 
in  the  great  war.  Yet,  now  that  the  time  had  come  for  test- 
ing the  faith  which  one  anny  had  in  the  prowess  of  the  other, 
it  suddenly  appeared  that  a  belief  in  the  qnality  of  the  English 
soldier  was  seated  as  deep  in  the  mind  of  the  French  army  as 
though  it  were  a  belief  founded  upon  historical  knowledge. 
This  wilt  be  imderstood  by  observing  the  relative  place  which 
the  French  commander  was  content  to  take  in  the  order  of 
march,  and  by  looking  at  it  in  connection  with  what  then 
promised  to  be  the  character  of  the  impending  campaign. 

When  once  the  invaders  had  landed  and  seized  the  coast- 
road,  the  one  line  of  communication  which  the  Russians  could 
trust  to  for  linking  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol  to  the  msnn  land 
■was  by  the  gi'eat  road  which  passes  through  Bakshi  Sei^i  and 
Simpheropol.  It  was  vital  to  the  Eussian  commander  to  be 
able  to  hold  this  road,  for  by  that  his  re- enforcements  were  to 
come.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  to  try  to  cover  Sebastopol ; 
but  snch  was  the  direction  in  which  the  Allies  were  preparing 
to  march  upon  the  place,  that  by  manceuvring  with  his  back 
toward  the  great  road  passmg  through  Simpheropol  he  could 
cling  to  his  line  of  communication,  and  yet  be  able  to  come 
down  upon  the  flank  of  the  invading  armies  whilst  they  were 
marching  across  his  front.  In  this  way  he  would  cover  Se- 
bastopol much  more  effectively  than  by  risking  his  communi- 
cations in  order  to  place  his  ai'my  like  a  mei'e  inert  block  be- 
tween the  invader's  and  their  prey.  Moreover  he  was  known 
Thofeteofihe  ^^  ^^  relatively  strong  in  cavalry,  and  the  country 
whole  Auied  was  of  such  a  kind  that  the  Allies  advancing  from 
l^l^^t  Old  Fort  to  the  Belbec  would  have  upon  their  left 
iirm^aof  a  fair  undulating  steppe  such  aa  horsemen  exult  to 
ibwychlhouKi  look  upon.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that 
tako  the  left,  ^j^g  ^hole  stress  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  in- 
vaders wonld  be  thrown  in  the  first  instance  upon  that  portion 
of  the  Allied  force  which  might  be  chosen  to  foim  their  left 
wing. 

In  the  armies  of  Europe  the  right  is  the  side  of  precedence. 
The  French  and  from  the  time  that  the  Western  Powers  had 
take  the  rteJit.  fcegun  to  act  together  in  Turkey,  the  French  had 
always  claimed,  or  rather  had  always  taken,  the  right.  Now 
it  happened  that  both  in  Turkey  and  in  the  Crimea  the  side 
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of  precedence  was  the  side  nearest  to  the  sea,  whilst  the  left 
was  the  side  nearest  to  the  enemy.  Lord  Es^ian  had  observed 
all  this,  but  he  had  observed  in  silence ;  and,  finding  the  right 
always  seized  by  our  Allies,  he  had  quietly  put  up  with  the 
left.  Yet  iie  was  not  without  humor;  and. now,  when  he  saw 
that  in  this  hazardous  movement  along  the  coast  the  French 
were  still  taking  the  right,  there  was  something  like  archness 
in  his  way  of  remai-king  that,  although  the  French  wero  bent 
upon  taking  precedence  of  him,  their  oourtesr  still  gave  him 
the  post  of  danger.  This  he  well  might  say,  for,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  duty  of  covering  the  venturesome  march  which  ivaa 
about  to  be  undertaken,  the  whole  stress  of  the  enterprise  was 
thrown  upon  the  English  army.  The  ITrench  force  was  cov- 
ered on  its  right  flank  by  the  sea,  on  its  front  and  reai'  by  the 
fire  from  the  steamei-s,  and  on  its  left  by  the  Engltsh  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  army,  though  covered  on  its 
right  flank  by  the  French,  was  exposed  in  front,  and  in  rear, 
and  on  its  whole  left  flank,  to  the  full  brunt  of  the  enemy's  at- 
tacks. If  the  Russian  Genera!  should  act  in  any  thing  like 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war,  the  whole  weight 
of  his  attacks  would  have  to  be  met  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
English  alone ;  and,  although  the  French  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  acting  as  a  reserve,  they  would  do  so  under  cir-' 
cumstanees  rendering  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  retrieve  any 
cheek  sustained  by  their  allies.  In  short,  th6  French  could  not 
but  know  that,  if  the  enemy  should  direct  his  enteiprisea 
i^ainst  the  left  flank  of  the  invaders,  the  least  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  English  might  enable  him  to  roll  up  the  whole  Al- 
lied force,  involving  French  and  English  alike  in  one  common 
Tiidt  trnsbfui-  "disaster.  Tet,  so  steadfast  was  the  trust  which  the 
ness  ani!  good  Fi'cuch  Tcposed  in  tho  Eughsh,  so  unshaken  the 
aensE.  com-^e  and  good  sense  with  which  they  commit- 

ted themselves  to  the  prowess  of  their  ancient  foe,  that  they 
never  for  an  instant  sought  to  meddle  with  the  duty  of  cover- 
ing the  march  from  an  attack  on  the  left  flank.  They  planned 
that  the  English  should  bo  there. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  September  the  Allied  armies 
Thoiayunco  began  their  advance  toward  the  south.  On  the 
begun.  right  and  nearest  the  sea  the  French  army  marched 

in  a  formation  adopted  by  Marshal  Bugeaud  at  the  battle  of 
Isly.  The  outline  of  the  ground  covered  by  their  troops  took 
the  shape  of  a  lozenge — a  lozenge  whereof  the  foremost  apex 
Thetffderof  was  foiTncd  by  the  Ist  Division,  tho  angles  on  either 
nmroh.  flank  by  the  2nd  and  3rd,  and  the  reai-most  point 

by  the  4th  Division.    Within  the  mascle  or  boUow  lozenge 
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thus  formed,  tbeve  marchecl  tbe  Turkish  battalions  and  those 
portions  of  the  artillery  and  the  convoy  which  were  not  spe- 
cially attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  divisions.  Each  French 
division^  marched  in  two  columns,  consisting  each  of  one  brig- 
ade, and  the  artillery  and  incumbranees  belonging  to  each  di- 
vision marched  between  the  two  brigades.  Each  brigade  was 
in  regimental  column  at  sectional  distance.  The  Allied  iieets, 
slowly  gliding  along  the  coast,  covered  the  French  avmy  on  its 
right  flank,  and  carefully  reconnoitred  every  seam  and  hollow 
of  the  ground  in  front  which  could  be  reached  by  the  eyes  of 
men  looking  from  the  ships. 

Since  the  English  army  was  to  advance  in  a  way  which  left 
it  open  to  the  enemy  in  front,  in  rear,  and  on  its  left  flank, 
Lord  Raglan,  of  course,  deemed  it  likely  that  he  would  be  at- 
tacked in  his  march ;  and  that  upon  smooth,  open  ground,  his 
army  would  be  called  npon  to  defend  both  itself  and  its  trail- 
ing convoy  against  the  assaults  of  an  enemy  who  waa  strong 
in  the  cavalry  ai-m.  But  this  task  was  rendered  less  hard  than 
it  would  otherwise  be  by  the  quality  of  the  English  soldier, 
and  the  peculiar  order  of  battle  in  which  he  loves  to  fight. 
Heflghta  in  line;  and  therefore,  with  his  moderate  force  of  in- 
fantry and  artilleiy.  Lord  Raglan  was  able  to  resolve  that, 
from  whatever  quartei-  the  onset  might  come,  he  would  be 
ready  to  meet  it  with  a  front  of  bayonets  and  field  artillery  ex- 
tending along  neafly  two  miles  of  ground. 

In  order  to  be  able  at  a  few  minates'  notice  to  show  a  front 
of  this  extent  either  toward  the  south,  the  east,  or  the  noith. 
Lord  Raglan  kept  each  ofliis  infantry  divisions  massed  in  close 
column,  and  he  disposed  his  1st,  2nd,  Srd,  and  light  divisions 
in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  body  had  both  a  front  and  a 
depth  of  two  divisions.  A  body  which  moves  in  columns  of 
this  kind  is  said  to  be  marching  'in  gi-and  divisions.'*  The 
distances  between  the  divisions  were  so  arranged  that,  witli- 
out  dislocation,  they  could  form  line  either  in  front  or  toward 
the  flank.  The  artillery  attached  to  each  division  marched  on 
the  right  or  seaward  flank  of  the  force  to  which  it  belonged. 

'  It  wne  inteiidod  and  ovdwed  that  the  1st  and  iih  Prenoh  Divisions 
should  aiTccC  n  lozenge  fonnntion  analogous  to  that  which  chavacterised  ttio 
general  order  of  march,  but  the  diieciion  was  noc  pvacticaily  attended  to. 
!Mo  one  knows  better  than  an  African  General  the  art  of  enfolding  the  help- 
less ixirtions  of  a  colamn  in  hatulions  of  infantry ;  bnt  the  French  force  be- 
ing covered  on  all  wdea  in  the  waj  already  described,  no  elaborate  precau- 
tioDB  were  needed. 

'  There  arc  fonr  or  five  difterent  terms  which  have  been  used  by  experi- 
enced Generals  in  describing  this  dispceition  of  ti'oops,  bnt  the  nnthoritj  on 
wbich  I  place  the  most  reliance  sanctions  iho  term  used  in  the  tost. 
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The  advance  guard  consisted  of  tlie  11th  Hussars  and  the 
13th  Light  Dragoons,  under  Lord  Cardigan.  In  rear  of  the 
small  infantry  advanced  guard,  which  followed  the  horsemen, 
there  marched  a  detachment  of  the  Rifles,  in  extended  order. 
Then,  on  the  right,  came  the  2nd  Division,  and,  on  the  left,  the 
Li^ht  Division :  the  3rd  Division  marched  in  rear  of  the  2nd, 
and  the  Light  Division  was  followed  by  the  1  st  Division.  Of 
the  4th  Division,  the  63fd  Regiment  and  two  companies  of  the 
46th  had  been  left  (with  a  squadron  of  the  4th  Light  Di-a- 
goons)  to  clear  the  beach  at  ETamishlu  ;  but  the  remainder  of 
the  division,  under  Sir  Gteorge  Cathcart,  marched  iu  rear  of  the 
1st  Division.  Along  the  left  flank  of  the  advancing  columns, 
and  at  &  distance  from  them  of  some  200  yards,  wei-e  riflemen 
in  skirmishing  order,  and  a  line  of  skirmishers  from  the  same 
force  closed  the  rear  of  the  infantry.  On  the  left  flank,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  alignment  as  the  leading  infantry  divisions, 
was  the  8th  Hussars,  and  on  the  same  flank,  but  in  an  align- 
ment less  advanced  than  the  rearmost  of  the  infantry  columns, 
there  was  the  l7th  Lancers.  The  cattle  and  the  baggage 
juarehed  in  rear  of  the  3rd  Division,  and  so  as  to  be  covered, 
toward  the  left,  by  tile  4th  Division.  Then  followed  the  rear 
guard,  and  then  a  line  of  Rifles  disposed  at  intervals  in  extend- 
ed order.  Last  of  all  came  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  under 
Lord  George  Paget. 

Thus  marched  the  strength  of  the  Western  Powers.  The 
.  sun  shone  hotly  as  on  a  summer's  day  in  England  ; 
but  breezes,  springing  fresh  from  the  sea,  floated 
briskly  along  the  hills  The  gionnd  was  an  undulating  steppe, 
alluring  to  cavalry.  It  was  itnkly  covered  with  a  herb  like 
south ei-n wo od ;  and  when  the  stems  were  crushed  under  foot 
by  the  advancing  columns,  the  whole  air  became  laden  with 
bitter  fragrance.  The  aroma  was  new  to  some.  To  men  of 
the  western  counties  ot  Lngland  it  was  so  familiar  that  it  car- 
ried them  back  to  childhood  and  the  village  church ;  they  re- 
membered the  nosegay  of  "boy's-Iove"  that  used  to  be  set  by 
the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Sunday  maiden  too  demnre  for  the 
vanity  of  flowers. 

In  each  of  the  close  massed  columns,  which  were  fonned  by 
our  four  complete  divisions,  there  were  more  than  5000  foot 
soldiers.  The  colore  were  flying;  the  bands, , at  first,  were 
playing;  and  once  more  the  time  had  come  round  when  in  all 
this  ai-med  pride  there  ivas  nothing  of  false  majesty;  for  al- 
ready videttes  could  be  seen  on  the  hillocks,  and  (except  at 
the  spots  where  our  horsemen  were  marching)  there  was  noth- 
ing but  air  and  sunshine,  and,  at  intervals,  the  dark  form  of  a 
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Bingle  riflemen,  to  divide  our  columna  from  tbe  enemy.  But 
move  wiirlike  tliaii  trumpet  and  drum  was  the  gvave  quiet 
which  followed  the  ceasiug  of  the  bands.  The  pain  of  weari- 
ness had  begun.  Few  spoke.  All  toiled.  Waves  break  upon 
the  shore ;  and  though  they  are  many,  still  distance  will  gath- 
er their  numberless  cadences  into  one.  So,  also,  it  was  with 
one  ceaseless,  hissing  somid  that  a  wilderness  of  tall,  crisping 
herbage  bent  under  the  tramp  of  the  coming  thousands.  As 
each  mighty  column  marched  on,  one  hardly  remembered,  at 
first,  the  weary  frames,  the  aching  limbs  which  composed  it; 
for — instinct  with  its  own  proper  soul  and  pm-pose,  absorbing 
the  voiitiona  of  thonsanda  of  men,  and  bearing  no  likeness  to 
the  mere  sum  of  the  human  beings  out  of  whom  it  ■wa_8  made 
— the  column  itself  was  the  living  thing— the  slow,  monstrous 
unit  of  strength  which  walks  the  modem  earth  where  empire 
is  brought  into  question.  But  a  little  while,  and  then  the  sick- 
ness which  had  clung  to  the  army  began  to  make  it  seen  that 
the  columns,  in  all  their  pride,  were  things  built  with  the  bod- 
ies of  suffering  mortals. 

We  saw  that,  before  the  embarkation,  our  troops  had  fallen 
sictaiMsiind  into  a  weak  state  of  health,  and  that,  even  of  those 
*1m^y'™ai3  ^^°  were  free  from  serious  illness,  there  were  hard- 
eoidiera.  ]y  any  wlio  had  been  able  to  keep  their  accustomed 

strength.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  voyage  would  bring 
back  health  and  strength ;  but  the  hope  proved  vain ;  and 
Lord  Raglan,  knowing  the  weakly  state  of  the  men,  had  or- 
dered that  they  should  be  allowed  to  enfold  the  few  things 
they  most  needed  in  their  blankets,  and  to  land  and  march 
without  their  knapsacks.  Yet  now,  before  the  first  hour  of 
march  was  over,  the  men  began  to  fall  out  from  their  ranks. 
Some  of  these  were  in  the  agonies  of  cholera.  Their  faces  had 
a  dark,  choked  look ;  thej'  threw  themselves  on  the  gi-ound 
and  writhed,  but  often  without  speaking  and  without  a  cry. 
Many  more  dropped  out  from  mere  weakness.  These  the  of- 
ficers tried  to  inspirit,  and  sometimes  they  succeeded ;  but 
more  often  the  sufferer  was  left  upon  the  ground.  It  was 
vain  to  tell  him,  though  so  it  was  believed  at  the  time,  that  he 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks.  The  tall,  stately 
men  of  the  Guards  dropped  from  their  ranks  in  great  numbers. 
It  was  believed  at  the  time  that  the  men  who  felt  out  would 
be  taken  by  the  enemy ;  but  the  number  of  stragglers  at  length 
became  very  great,  and,  in  the  evening,  a  force  was  sent  back 
to  bring  them  in. 

During  the  march  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  Allied  armies  suf- 
fered thirst ;  but  early  in  the  afternoon  the  troops  in  advance 
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The  fiuaam  of  reached  the  loog-clesired  stream  of  the  Bnlganak, 
the  Buiganak.  ^ji^^  f^g  go(m  j,g  f^  divlsioii  Came  in  sight  of  the  ivatei-, 
the  men  broke  from  their  ranks,  and  ran  forward  that  they 
might  plunge  their  lips  deep  in  the  cool,  turbid,  grateful  stream. 
In  one  brigade  a  stronger  governance  was  m^tained.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  would  not  allow  that  even  the  rage  of  thirst 
should  loosen  the  discipline  of  his  grand  Highland  regiments; 
he  halted  them  a  little  before  they  reached  the  stream,  and  so 
ordered  it  that,  by  being  saved  from  the  confusion  that  would 
have  been  -wrought  by  their  own  wild  haste,  they  gained  in 
comfort,  and  knew  that  they  were  gainers.  When  men  toil  in 
organized  masses,  they  owe  what  well-being  they  have  to  wise 
and  firm  commanders. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  of  the  Buiganak  that  the 
Allied  armies  were  to  bivouac  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


Eakly  in  the  afternoon,  Lord  Eaglan,  riding  in  advance  of 
ThBufftirof  the  infantry  divisions,  bad  reached  the  banks  of  the 
theBiugaimfc,  river,  and,  observing  a  gi'oup  of  Cossacks  on  tlie 
brow  of  the  hiU  toward  the  south,  he  ordered  the  squadrons 
which  Lord  Cai'digan  had  with  him'  to  move  forwarj!  and  re- 
connoitre the  ground.  Lord  Luoan  was  present  with  this  por- 
tion of  his  cavaliy  force. 

Where  the  post-road  from  Eupatoria  to  Sebastopol  crosses 
the  Buiganak,  the  gi-ouud  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  rises 
gradually  for  some  hundreds  of  yards  from  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  then  dips  a  little,  then  lises  again,  then  dips  rather 
deeply,  and  then  again  i-ises  up  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
■which  bounds  the  view  of  an  obseiwer  in  the  valley  of  the  Bui- 
ganak. 

Our  reconnoitring  squadrons  went  forward  a  great  way 
into  the  lower  dip,  and  when  they  were  there  it  was  perceived 
that,  confronting  them  from  the  hill  above,  there  was  a  body 
of  cavalry  2000  strong.  Our  four  squadrons  halted  and  formed 
line.  The  Russian  cavalry  came  forward  a  little,  then  halted, 
and,  throwing  out  skirmishers,  attempted  some  long,  fruitless 
shots  with  their  carbines.    Our  squadrons  also  threw  out  skir- 


But  Lord  Raglan,  who  had  remained  with  his  staiFon  the 
'  Tho  lltli  Hnssaie  and  13th  Light  Dineonns. 
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northern  side  of  the  hollow,  had  now  discerned  the  formidable 
body  of  cavalry  which  was  confronting  our  fowr  squadrons ;  and 
Airey,  being  gifted  with  a  keen,  far-reaching  sight,  was  able  to 
make  out  that  the  glitter  which  conld  be  seen  between  the  sec- 
ond crest  and  the  siimrait  was  the  play  of  the  sun  npon  the 
points  of  bayonets,  and  that  in  the  npper  hollow  there  were 
several  battalions.  It  was  soon  made  plain  that  within  a  few 
hundred  y&xds  of  our  four  squadrona  the  enemy  was  present 
with  all  three  arms,  and  in  some  force.  He  had  there,  as  we 
now  know,  about  6000  men  of  his  l7th  Division,  two  batteries 
of  artillery,  a  brigade  of  regular  cavalry,  and  nine  sotnias  of 
Cossacks. 

Lord  Raglan,  whose  army  was  still  on  its  march,  saw  that 
he  must  take  caro  to  avoid  provoking  an  action ;  but  also  he 
had  to  provide  for  the  retreat  of  the  four  squadrons,  which 
stood  rooted  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  hollow,  so  near  to  an 
overwhelming  enemy's  force  of  all  arms,  and  so  far  from  their 
supports,  that  tliey  were  in  some  danger.  The  problem  was 
to  extricate  them,  if  possible,  without  getting  into  that  sort  of 
conflict  which  would  be  likely  to  bring  about  a  serious  engage- 
ment. Lord  Raglan  saw  that  what  made  the  Russians  hesitate 
v/as  the  steadiness,  and  the  exact,  ceremonious  fomiation  of  the 
little  cavah-y  force  of  foar  squadrons  which  tranquilly  confront- 
ed them ;  and  that,  if  he  were  to  withdraw  it  before  he  had 
made  aiTangements  for  covering  its  retreat,  it  would  be  pur- 
sued and  roughly  liandled  by  overwhelming  numbers.  Ho  was 
anxious ;  for,  email  as  was  this  little  body  of  horee,  it  was  a 
large  proportion  of  his  whole  strength  in  tJie  cavalry  arm ;  but 
he  saw  that  its  safety  would  be  best  provided  for  by  brin^g 
up  troops  to  its  support,  and  allowing  it  in  the  mean  time  to 
remain  where  it  wiw,  confusing  the  enemy  by  its  obstinate 
presence  and  its  careful  array.  He  ordered  tip  in  all  haste  the 
Light  and  the  2nd  Divisions,  the  8th  Hwsaars,  and  1 7th  Lancere, 
and  afterward  the  nine-ponnder  batteries  attached  to  the  Light 
Division.  When  oar  infantry  divisions  came  up,  they  were 
formed  in  line,  and  the  cavalry  supports  took  a  position  in  left 
rear  of  the  advanced  squadrons.  All  these  operations  the  en- 
emy suffered  to  take  place  without  resiatance ;  and  when  they 
were  completed  his  opportunity  was  gone. 

So,  all  being  now  in  readiness.  Lord  Raglan  wished  that  the 
four  squadrona  sboiild  forthwith  retire;  and  the  more  so  as 
he  was  apprehensive  lest  these  horsemen,  in  their  evident 
longing  for  a  combat,  should  be  tempted  to  charge  the  body 
of  cavalry  in  their  immediate  front.  Still,  he  was  unwilling  to 
embaiTass  Lord  Liican  {close  aa  he  then  was  to  the  enemy)  by 
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an  order  too  precise  or  imperative.  In  these  circumstances, 
Airey  galloped  forward  to  give  effect  to  Lord  Raglan's  wishes. 

When  Airey  came  up,  he  found  that  by  commnuieating  Lord 
Raglan's  wishes  without  delivering  a  positive  order  He  was 
supplying  matei'ials  for  a  debate  between  Lord  Luean  and  his 
brigadier.  Yet  for  a  wordy  debate  the  time  and  the  plaee 
■were  ill  fitted,  for  the  four  squadrons,  ss  we  have  seen,  -were 
within  but  a  little  distance  of  overwhelming  forces.  There  is 
some  little  obscurity  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  Airey 
brought  his  will  to  bear ;  but  he  saw  what  was  wanted,  and 
he  said  the  force  must  retire  immediately,  and  by  alternate 
squadrons.  Though  he  spoke  iu  terms  which  might  have 
meant  that  he  was  only  giving  his  own  opinion,  yet  perhaps 
the  decisiveness  of  bis  speech  and  manner  led  to  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  delivering  Lord  Raglan's  orders.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  result  was  quickly  attainedi  Loi'd  Lueau  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  go  forthwith  to  Lord  Raglan.  Lord 
Cardigan  understood  that  the  force  was  to  retire  immediately, 
and  by  alternate  lines.  The  operation  instantly  commenced, 
■  and  was  conducted  with  excellent  precision,  for  during  the 
whole  retreat  there  were  always  two  squadrons  out  of  the 
four  which  were  showing  a  smooth  front  to  the  enemy. 

The  moment  the  withdrawal  of  our  little  cavalry  force  be- 
gan, the  enemy's  artillery  teams,  unseen  before,  came  bound- 
ing up  from  the  hollow,  and  his  guns,  being  quickly  unlimber- 
ed,  were  soon  in  battery  upon  the  ridge.  With  these  he  open- 
ed fire  upon  our  retreating  squadrons ;  but  he  saw  that  these 
horsemen,  no  longer  isolated,  were  retiring  upon  ample  sup- 
ports of  all  arms.  He  did  not,  therefore,  venture  to  porsue 
with  his  cavalry.  Two  men  in  our  cavalry  force  were  wound- 
ed, and  four  or  five  horses  tilled.  The  six-ponndcr  guns  at- 
tached to  our  cavalry  replied  to  the  enemy's  artillery  without 
good  effect;  but  when  our  nine-pounder  guns  were  brought 
into  action,  they  caused  the  enemy's  artillery  to  limber  up  and 
retire.  They  jdso,  it  seems,  inflicted  some  loss  upon  the  ene- 
my's cavalry,  for  it  was  said  that  as  many  as  thirty-five  of  his 
troopers  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  Russians  were  soon 
out  of  sight. 

The  slight  combat  thus  occnning  on  the  Bulganak  was  the 
first  approach  to  a  passage  of  arms  between  Russia  and  the 
Western  Powers.  The  pith  of  what  had  happened  was  this: 
The  Russians  had  been  making  a  reconn^ssance  in  force  at  a 
time  ivhen  Lord  Raglan  was  making  a  reconnaissance  with 
only  four  squadrons ;  and,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  con- 
coaled  the  enemy's  strength,  our  lesser  force  was  exposed  for 
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some  nimutes  to  a  good  deal  of  danger ;  but  the  cneniy,  being 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  fortune,  had  given  the  English  Gen- 
eral full  time  to  extricate  his  squadrons  by  the  use  of  the  three 
arraa.  Lord  Raglan  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  success  of 
this  last  operation,  and  with  the  steadiness  shown  by  our  cav- 
alry, that  even  on  the  night  of  the  Alma  (when  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  impressions  produced  by  the  battle 
would  have  supei'seded  tlie  recollection  of  the  previous  day) 
he  spoke  with  complacency  of  this  affair  ou  the  Bulganak. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


When  this  affair  was  concluded,  Lord  Raglan  began  to  pre- 
Appareniiy  parefor  a  contingency  ofgravcT  import.  The  ene- 
mM™'™the''  ^J'  ^  ^*  "°^  appeared,  had  a  force  of  all  arms  in 
English  arror-  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  it  was  known 
that  he  had  his  whole  field  army  within  a  few  hours'  march 
of  the  Bulgaiiak.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Raglan  was  ex- 
posed to  attack  in  front, left  flank,  and  rear;  and  even  on  his 
right  fliank  he  was  without  iminediate  support,  for  the  course 
of  the  day's  march  had  thrown  an  interval  of  a  inile  between 
the  French  and  the  English  armies.  It  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed that  the  enemy,  issuing  during  the  night  from  his  intrench- 
ed position  on  the  Alma,  would  place  himseSf  in  such  a  position 
as  to  be  able  to  fall  iipon  our  army  in  fi'ont  and  flank  at  dawn 
loni  Roe^nn  of  day.  Lord  Raglan,  therefore,  determined  that 
vocui'oinordai  the  troops  should  bivouac  in  order  of  battle,  and  so 
tpfbntsie.  as  to  be  rapidly  able  to  show  a  deployed  front  to 

the  enemy  either  in  front  or  flank.  He  placed  the  troops  him- 
self, fixing  then-  exact  position  with  minute  care. 

The  first  brigades  of  the  2iid  and  Light  Divisions  were 
drawn  up  in  line  parallel  with  the  river,  and  some  hundreds 
of  yards  in  advance  of  it.  The  first  brigades  of  the  1st  and 
Srd  Divisions  were  placed  in  an  oblique  line,  receding  from 
the  left  of  the  Light  Division,  and  going  back  to  the  river's 
bank.  The  troops,  thus  deployed,  foi-med  with  the  river  a  kind 
of  three-aided  inclosure,in  which  the  principal  part  of  the  cavr 
airy  and  the  incumbrances  of  the  army  were  mfolded.  The  sec- 
ond brigade  of  each  of  the  divisions  already  named  was  foi'm- 
ed  in  column  in  rear  of  the  first  or  deployed  brigade.  The 
4th  Division  and  the  4th  Light  dragoons  were  placed  in  ob- 
servation on  the  nortihem  aide  of  the  river.    Finally,  Colonel 
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Lagondie,  ooe  of  the  French  Commissioners  at  our  head-quar- 
ters, waa  requested  to  snggest  to  Prince  Napoleon  the  espedi- 
eney  of  his  drawing  his  division  somewhat  more  near  to  the 
English  right.' 

Our  troops  piled  arms,  and  bivouacked  in  order  of  battle.* 
There  was  a  post-bouse  at  the  point  where  the  road  crowed 
the  river,  and  there  Lord  Raglan  passed  the  night. 

The  situation  of  our  army  seemed  to  he  critical ;  but  when 
morning  dawned  it  appeai'ed  that  the  enemy,  attempting  noth- 
ing, had  drawn  oif  to  his  intrenched  position  on  the  Alma. 

So  the  peril  which  the  Allies  had  been  encountering  for  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  was  now  at  an  end;  and  the  duty  of 
carrying  the  position  on  the  Alma  might  be  regarded  as  easy, 
in  comparison  with  that  which  would  nave  devolved  upon  the 
invaders  if  our  left  flank  had  been  briskly  attacked  on  their 
march.  It  ia  common  to  attribute  great  results  to  careful  de- 
sign ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  Allies  owed  their  prosperous 
landing  and  their  ti-anquil  march  to  the  forbearance  of  the 
Bussian  commander. 


CHArTEE  XLIV. 


FoK  an  army  tindertaking  to  witlistand  the  march  of  invad- 
position  ontiia  ^^'^  '*^ho  come  along  the  shore  from  the  north,  the 
Alma.  position  on  the  left  bant  of  the  Alma  is  happily 

formed  by  nature,  and  ia  capable  of  being  made  strong.  The 
river  springs  from  the  mountain  range  in  the  southeast  of  the 
peninsnla,  and  its  tortnoua  channel,  resulting  at  last  in  a  west- 
erly course,  brings  it  down  to  the  sea  near  the  headland  called 
Cape  Loukool.  In  that  region  the  right  or  northern  bank  of 
the  stream  inclines  with  a  very  gentle  slope  to  the  water's 
edge;  but  on  the  south  or  left  bank  the  river  presses  close 
agiunst  a  great  range  of  hills,  and  the  rocky  ground  which 
foi-ma  their  base,  being  scarped  by  the  action  of  the  river  in  its 
swollen  state,  gives  a  measure  of  the  loud,  red  torrent  thrown 
down  in  flood-times  from  the  sides  of  the  Tohatir  Dagh.  Yet, 
so  long  as  it  flows  in  its  summei'  bed,  the  pure  gray  stream  of 
the  Alma,  though  strong  and  rapid  even  then,  can  be  crossed 

'  Goinncl  Lngondic  fulfilled  his  mission ;  bnt  on  his  rettirn,  beinR  a  near- 
sighted niiin,  lie  rode  into  the  midst  of  a  Cossack  picket,  and  was  taken  pvis- 
oner.  '  See  the  plan  on  p.  443. 
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in  most  places  by  a  full-grown  man  without  losing  foot.  There 
are,  however,  some  deeps  which  would  force  a  man  to  swim  a 
few  strokes ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  river  is  passed  in  sev- 
eral places  by  easy  and  frequented  fords.  Near  the  village  of 
Bonrliouk,  at  the  time  of  the  action,  there  was  a  good  timber 
bridge. 

jilong  the  course  of  the  stream,  on  the  north  or  right  bank, 
there  is  a  broad  belt  of  gardens  and  vineyards,  inclosed  by  low 
stone  walls, and  reaching  down  to  the  water;  but  on  the  left 
or  south  side  there  are  few  inclosures,  for,  in  most  places,  the 
rock  formation,  which  mai'ks  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  has  its 
base  so  close  down  to  ibe  water's  edge  as  to  leave  but  little 
soil  deep  enough  for  culture. 

The  smooth  slopes  by  which  the  invader  from  the  nortli  ap- 
proaches the  Aima  are  conti-asted  by  the  aspect  of  the  country 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ;  for  there  the  field  la  so  bro- 
ken up  into  hills  and  valleys — into  steep  acclivities  and  nan-ow 
ravines — ^into  jutting  knoJIs  and  winding  gullies — that,  with  the 
labor  of  a  Russian  army,  and  the  resources  of  Sebastopol  at  his 
.command,  a  skilled  engineer  would  have  found  it  hard  to  ex- 
haust  his  contrivances  for  the  defense  of  a  ground  having  all 
this  strength  of  feature. 

It  is  the  high  land  nearest  to  the  shore  which  falls  most  ab- 
ruptly ;  for  when  a  man  turns  his  back  to  the  sea,  and  rides  up 
along  the  river's  bank,  the  summits  of  the  hills  on  his  right  re- 
cede from  him  moro  and  more — recede  so  far  that,  although 
they  are  higher  than  the  hills  near  the  shore,  they  are  connect- 
ed with  the  hanka  of  the  stream  by  slopes  more  gently  inclin- 
ing. 

The  main  features  of  the  ground  are  these :  first  and  nearest 
to  the  sea-shore  there  is  what  may  be  called  the  'West  Cliff,' 
for  the  ground  there  rises  to  a  height  of  some  S50  feet ;  and 
not  only  presents,  looking  west,  a  bluff  buttress  of  rock  to  the 
sea,  but  also  on  its  northern  side  hangs  over  the  river  so  steep 
that  a  man  going  up  along  the  bank  of  tho.stream  has  at  first 
an  almost  sheer  precipice  on  his  right  hand ;  and  it  is  only 
when  he  all  bat  reaches  the  village  of  Almatamack  that  ho 
finds  the  cliff  losing  its  severity.  At  that  point  the  ground 
becomes  so  sloping  and  so  broken  as  to  he  no  longer  difficult 
of  ascent  for  a  man  on  foot,  nor  even  for  country  wagons.  In 
rear— Russian  rear — of  the  cliff  there  are  the  villages  ofHadji- 
Boulat,  "Dlukul  Tiouets,  and  Ulukul  Akles. 

Higher  up  the  river,  bat  joined  on  to  the  West  Cliff,  there  is 
a  height,  which  was  crowned  at  tho  time  of  the  war  by  an  un- 
finished tnrret  intended  for  a  telegraph.     This  is  the  Tele- 
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gi-aph  Heigtt.  At  top,  tlie  West  Cliff  aud  the  Telegraph 
Height  form  one  connected  plateau  or  table-land ;  but  tte 
sides  of  the  Telegraph  Height  have  not  the  abrupt  character 
which  marks  the  West  Cliff.  They  are  steep,  but  both  towai-d 
the  river  and  toward  the  east  they  are  much  broken  up  into 
Imoils,  ridges,  hollows,  and  gullies.  At  all  points  they  can  bo 
ascended  by  a  man  on  foot,  and  at  some  by  wagons.  These 
steep  sides  of  the  Telegraph  Height  ai-e  divided  ti'om  the  river 
by  a  low  and  almost  flat  ledge,  with  a  varying  breadth  of  from 
two  to  six  hundred  yai'ds.  The  ledge  was  a  good  deal  wood- 
ed at  the  time  of  the  war,  and  on  some  pai'ts  of  it  there  were 
■vineyards  or  orchards. 

To  the  east  of  the  Telegraph  Height  the  trending  away  of 
the  hills  leaves  a  hollow  or  recess,  eo  formed  and  so  placed 
that  its  surface  might  be  likened  to  a  huge  vine-leaf;  a  vine- 
leaf  placed  on  a  gentle  incline,  with  its  lower  edge  on  the  riv- 
er, its  stem  at  the  bridge,  and  its  main  fibre  following  the 
course  of  the  great  road  which  bends  up  over  the  hill  toward 
Sebastopol.  This  opening  in  the  hills  ia  the  main  Pass ;  and 
throngh  it  {as  might  be  gathered  from  what  has  just  been  said), 
the  Causeway  or  great  post-Toad  goes  up  from  the  bridge.' 
Across  the  month  of  the  Pass,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards 
from  the  bridge,  there  ai-e  small  uatui'al  mounds  or  risings  of 
ground,  having  their  tops  at  a  height  of  abont  sixty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  These  are  so  ranged  as  to  form,  one 
with  the  other,  a  low  and  uneven  but  almost  continuous  em- 
bankment, running  from  east  to  west,  and  parallel  with  the 
river.  The  natural  rampart  thus  formed  controls  the  entrance 
to  the  Pass  from  the  north,  for  it  not  only  overlooks  the  bridge, 
but  also  commands  the.  ground  far  and  wide  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  gi'eat  road.  Behind,  the 
ground  falls  aud  then  rises  again,  till  it  mingles  with  the  slopes 
and  the  many  knolls  and  hillocks  which  connect  it  with  the  re- 
ceding flanks  of  the  Telegraph  Height  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Ko«rgan6  Hill  on  the  othei;. 

Still  higher  up  the  river,  but  receding  from  it  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  the  gronnd  rises  gi-adually  to  a  commanding 
height,  and  terminates  in  a  peak.  This  hill  is  the  key  of  the 
position.  It  is  called  the  Koiu-ganfe  Hill.  Avonud  its  slopes, 
at  a  distance  of  about  800  yai'ds  from  the  river,  the  ground  so 
swells  out  as  to  form  a  strong  rib — a  rib  which  bends  round 

'  In  speaking  of  tliia  opening  as  ft  'Pns5,'I  liave  followed  tlio  exnmple  of 
one  whom  I  regard  na  &  gieat  mastef  of  tlio  diedon  applicable  to  military 
sntgeots ;  nnd  it  is  not,  of  conisa,  meant  that  theie  is  any  thing  at  all  Alpine 
in  the  ohwaeter  of  this  range  of  low  hills— hills  less  than  iOO  feet  high. 
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the  front  and  the  flants  of  the  bastion  there  built  by  nature, 
giving  a  command  toward  tho  southwest,  the  west,  the  north- 
west, and  the  northeast.  Toward  the  west  this  terrace,  if  so 
it  may  be  called,  is  all  but  joined  to  those  mounds  which  we 
spoke  of  as  barring  the  mouth  of  the  Paes.  Behind  all  these 
natural  rampai-ta  there  are  hollows  and  dips  in  the  ground, 
which  give  ample  means  for  concealing  and  sheltering  troops ; 
but  from  the  jutting  rib  down  to  the  bauk  of  the  river  the 
slope  is  gentle  and  smooth  like  the  glacis  of  a  fortress.  It  was 
on  this  Kourganfe  Hill  that  Prince  Meutsclnkoff  established  his 
head-quarters. 

The  immediate  approach  to  the  river  from  its  right  bank  is 
every  where  gentle,  but  the  gi'ound  on  its  south  side  is  a  good 
deal  scalped  by  the  action  of  tlie  water ;  and  all  along  that 
part  of  the  river  which  flows  opposite  to  the  KourganS  Hill 
and  the  m^n  Pass,  the  left  bank  rises  almost  vertically  from 
the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  there  is  the  village  of  Almatamack.  On 
the  same  bank,  but  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  higher  up 
the  stream,  there  stood  at  the  time  of  the  war  a  large  white 
homestead.  Yet  a  mile  higher  up  the  river,  on  the  same  bank, 
and  nearly  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Pass,  there  stands  the  large 
straggling  village  of  Bourliouk.  The  cottages  and  farm-build- 
iiigs  which  sldi't  this  village  on  its  eastern  side  extend  far  up 
the  river.  Fi-om  Bonrliouli  to  tho  easternmost  part  of  the  po- 
sition the  distance  is  two  miles. 

To  ascend  the  position  from  the  north  there  are  several  fre- 
quented ways : 

1.  Close  to  the  sea  and  to  the  month  of  the  river  there  is  a 
singular  fissure  in  the  rock,  and  through  this  a  narrow  way 
leads  ronnd,  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  This  road  was  not 
traversed  by  artillery  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  -was  because  the  gtms  could  not  be  brought 
across  the  river  at  the  point  where  it  flows  into  the  sea. 

2.  From  the  ford  at  the  village  of  Almatamack  there  is  a 
wagon-road  which  leads  up  to  the  top  of  the  plateau.  It  was 
practicable  for  artilleiy. 

3.  From  the  white  homestead  there  is  a  road  which  crosses 
the  river  and  goes  up  to  the  plateau ;  but,  either  because  of 
the  badness  of  the  ford,  or  else  the  too  rugged  ascent  beyond 
it,  this  road  could  not  be  used  for  artillery.  The  want  of  a 
]-oad  for  their  guns  in  this  part  of  the  fidd  was  the  main  cause 
which  hampered  the  French  anny. 

4.  On  the  western  side  of  the  village  of  Bourliouk  there  is  a 
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frequented  ford  across  the  river,  and  from  that  spot  two  vrag- 
oii-roads  forking  off  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another  lead 
np  to  the  Telegraph  and  the  villages  in  its  rear.  The  western- 
most of  these  roads  was  found  to  be  practicable  for  artillery. 

5.  Opposite  to  Bourliouk  two  almost  parallel  wagon-i-oads 
lead  np  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  plateau. 

fi.  The  Great  Causeway,  or  post-road  leading  from  Eupato- 
-ria,  goes  through  the  eastern  skirts  of  Bourliouk,  croasea  the 
bridge,  enters  the  Pass,  and  ascends  by  a  gentle  incline  to- 
ward the  low  chain  of  mounds  running  across  its  mouth.  Aft- 
er piercing  that  natural  rampai't,  it  bends  into  the  southerly 
course  which  leads  it  to  Sebastopol. 

7.  To  the  east  of  the  main  Pass  there  are  other  rofi^s ;  bnfc 
they  are  not  farther  spoken  of  here,  because  all  the  hill-side  in 
that  part  of  the  field  is  more  or  less  accessible  to  artilleiy. 

Exicept  at  the  West  ClifEJ  every  part  of  the  position  can  be 
reached  by  men  on  foot. 

la  the  rear — Rassian  rear — of  the  hills  which  fonn  this  po- 
sition, the  ground  falls,  and  it  rises  again  at  a  distance  of  two 

Down  to  the  edge  of  the  vineyards,  the  whole  of  the  field 
on  tiie  north  or  right  bank  of  the  river  is  ground  tempting  to 
cavalry;  and  although  the  south  side  of  the  stream  is  marked, 
as  we  saw,  by  stronger  features,  still  the  summits  of  the  heights 
spread  out  broad,  like  the  English  "  Downs."  Except  the  sheer 
sides  of  the  cliff,  and  the  steeps  of  the  Telegraph  Height,  there 
"a  little  on  the  higher  ground  to  obstruct  tho  manteuvres  of 


From  the  sea-shore  to  the  easternmost  spot  occupied  by  Rus- 
sian ti'oops,  the  distance  for  a  man  going  straight  was  nearly 
five  miles  and  a  half;  but  if  he  were  to  go  all  the  way  on  the 
Russian  bank  of  the  river,  he  would  have  to  pass  over  more 
ground ;  for  the  Alma  here  makes  a  strong  bend,  and  leaves 
open  the  eliord  of  the  arc  to  invaders  who  come  from  the 
north.' 

'  I  am  aware  that  in  distances  and  in  other  mateiini  points  this  descrip 
tion  of  tho  position  differs  widely  from  the  result  of  the  hasw  savvejB  which 
were  made  soon  after  the  battle  by  English  officers.  The  French  Govern- 
ment plans  hear  such  strong  marks  of  having  been  made  with  great  care  and 
labor,  that  in  jienerni  I  have  ventured  to  tale  them  for  my  gnido  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  of  my  own  coiintiymen. 
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Against  any  plan  for  occupying  the  whole  of  this  range  of 
hills  by  the  forces  of  the  Czar  there  were  two  cogent  reasons ; 
'  one  was,  that  the  Bumraits  of  the  West  Cliff,  and  even  of  part 
of  the  Telegraph  Height,  ■were  exposed  to  fire  from  the  ships ; 
the  other,  that  the  position  was  too  wide  for  the  numbers 
which  were  brought  to  defend  it. 

But  the  whole  of  the  naval  and  military  resources  of  tho 
Mentw*Uioff'9  Crimea  had  been  intrusted  to  the  direction  of  Prince 
£^iitoadfof  Mentschikoff.  "With  him  it  rested  to  make  head 
ine  poaiuon.  agMnst  the  invasion ;  and  it  seems  he  had  been  so 
forcibly  struck  with  the  great  apparent  steepness  of  theWeat 
Cliff  and  the  heights  connected  with  it,  that  he  thought  it  must 
be  wholly  inaccessible  to  troops.  He  conceived,  therefore,  that 
he  might  safely  omit  to  occupy  it,  and  might  be  content  to  take 
up  a  narrowed  position,  beginning  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  tho 
Kourganfe  Hill,  and  tei-minating  on  the  west  of  the  Telegrai)h 
Height,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles  from  the  sea.' 
By  this  course,  as  he  thought,  be  would  elude  both  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  interfered  with  his  hold  of  the  position ;  for  Iiis 
extreme  left  would  be  comparatively  distant  from  the  ship- 
ping, and  the  whole  ground  occupied  would  be  so  far  contract- 
ed that  the  troops  which  he  had  at  his  command  might  suffice 
to  hold  it.  Upon  this  plan  he  acted.  So,  although  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Alma,  as  formed  by  nature,  had  an  extent  of  more 
than  five  miles,  the  troops  which  stood  cJiarged  to  hold  it  had 
a  front  of  only  one  league.  Prince  Mentsehikoif  rested  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  whole  ot  tho  ground  which  he  pro- 
posed to  leave  unoccupied  was  inaccessible  to  troops ;  but  if 
he  had  walked  his  iiorse  into  the  road  which  was  within  half  a 
mile  of  his  exti-eine  left,  he  would  have  found  that  it  led  down 
to  a  ford  opposite  to  the  village  of  Almatamack,  and  was  per- 
fectly practicable  for  artillery.  His  army  had  been  on  the 
groundfor  several  days,  yet,  with  a  strange  carelessness,  he  not 
only  omitted  to  break  up  or  to  guard  this  road  from  Alma- 
tamack, but  made  all  his  dispositions  exactly  as  though  no  such 
road  existed. 

The  forces  brought  forward  to  defend  this  position  for  the 
C7M-  were  3400  cavalry,  33,000  infantiy,  and  2600 

°  """^  artillerymen,  making  altogether  89,000  men,^  with 
106  guns. 

'  The  Knasian  aoeounts  eatimate  tha  distance  at  only  tiro  Terats,  bat  I  ad- 
Iiere,  na  before  stated,  to  the  rrencli  plans, 

"  39,017.     See  poat^  p.460  et  seij.,  where  the  details  of  the  force  are  fulij 
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Prince  Mentschikoff  commanded  in  person.  He  was  a  way- 
Hia  persoMi  ward,  prcsumptuous  man,  and  his  bearing  toward 
PQBiiion.  -(lie  generals  under  his  command  waa  of  such  a  tind 
that  he  did  not  or  could  not  sti-engthen  himself  by  the  coun- 
sels of  men  abler  than  himself.^  In  times  past  he  had  been 
mutilated  by  a  round  shot  from  a  Turkish  gun.  He  bore  ha- 
tred against  the  Ottoman  race;  he  bore  hatred  against  their 
f^th.  He  had  opened  his  mission  at  the  Porte  with  insult ; 
he  had  closed  it  with  threats.  And  now — a  sequence  rare  in 
the  lives  of  modei-n  statesmen — he  was  out  on  a  hill-side,  with 
horse  and  foot,  having  warrant — full  warrant  this  time,  to  ad- 
duce 'the  last  reason  of  kin^.' 

So  fai'  as  regards  the  general  scheme  of  the  campaign,  his 
His  plan  ef  Conception,  it  seems,  was  this :  he  would  suffer  the 
oBiopaign,  Allies  to  land  without  molestation,  because  he  de- 
sired that  the  defeat  which  he  was  preparing  for  them  should 
be,  not  amere  repulse,but  a  crushing  and  signal  disaster.  He 
would  not  attack  them  on  their  line  of  march,  because  he  liked 
better  to  husband  his  strength  for  the  great  position  on  the 
■  Alma.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  he  could  hold  his  ground 
against  the  invaders  for  three  weeks,  and  his  imagination  was 
that,  baifled  for  many  days  by  the  strength  of  his  position, 
drawing  their  supplies  from  the  ships  with  pain  and  uncertain- 
ty, and  encumbered  more  and  more  every  day  with  wounded 
men,  the  Allies  would  fail  into  evil  days.  In  the  mean  time  the 
troops,  long  since  dispatched  &om  Bessarabia,  would  begin  to 
reach  him  by  way  of  Perekop  and  Simpheropol ;  and,  thus  re- 
enforced,  he  would  in  due  season  take  the  offensive,  inflicting 
upon  the  Western  Powers  a  chastisement  commensnrate  with 

Prince  Mentschikoff  rested  this  stnicture  of  hope  upon  the 
Hisreitanceoii  assumption  that  he  could  bold  the  position  on  the 
st^lttSthB  Alma  for  at  the  least  many  days  together,  and 
poBition.  against  repeated  assaults.  Yet  he  took  little  pains 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  gi-eat  defense.*  On  the  jutting 
rib  lyhich  goes  round  the  fi'ont  of  the  Kourganfe  Hill,  at  ft  dis- 
tance of  about  300  yards  from  the  river,  he  threw  up  a  breast- 
work, a  work  of  a  very  slight  kind,  presenting  no  physical  ob- 
stacle to  the  advance  of  troops,  but  sufficiently  extended  to  be 

'  I  infer  this  from  the  fact  that,  the  Uay  befove  the  action,  Genernl  Kirin- 
kofF,  an  officer  of  high  reputation,  was  ftttemptinf- indirect  methods  of  oslling 
Prince  MenlechikofF'B  attention  to  the  defectireneea  of  his  an'angemeotB.— 
Kinakoff't  Statement. 

'  I  saj-  this  in  the  teeth  of  the  Englisli  dispatches,  and,  I  fear,  of  many 
written  and  oral  Etatementa  from  officera;  bnt  I  nm  snre  that  every  engineer 
who  saw'thc  ground  will  Biippoit  my  .issortion. 
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capable  of  receiving  the  fourteen  heavy  guns  with  which  lie 
TiieraBwisiiB  armed  it.'-  This  work  was  called  the 'Great  Be- 
siieiigtueDine  '  ^o'lbt-'^  Pi'loce  Meotschikoff  was  delighted  with 
it  this  earthwork.     'Is  not  this  a  grand  thiug?'  said 

he  to  General  Kuiakoff  the  day  before  the  action ;  '  see,  it  will 
do  mischief  both  ways,'  And  he  then  pointed  out  how,  whilst 
the  face  of  the  redoubt  coinmaoded  the  smooth  slope  beneath 
it,  the  guns  at  the  shoulder  of  the  work  would  throw  theif  lire 
across  the  great  road  on  either  side  of  the  bridge. 

On  the  same  hill,  but  higher  up  and  more  to  his  right,  the 
Prince  threw  up  another  slight  breastwork,  which  he  armed 
with  a  battery  of  field-guns.    This  was  the  Lesser  Eedoubt. 

The  vineyards  at  some  points  were  marked  and  cleared  so 
as  to  give  full  effect  to  the  action  of  the  artillery ;  but,  except 
the  two  redoubts,  no  field-works  were  constructed  by  the  Rus- 
sian General.  Willful  and  confident,  he  was  content  to  rest 
mainly  upou  the  natural  strength  of  the  ground,  the  valor  of 
his  troops,  and  the  faith  that  he  had  in  his  own  prowess  as  a 
commander.  He  even  omitted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  break  up 
or  to  guard  the  wagon-road  which  led  up  from  Almatamack 
to  the  left  of  his  position.  The  Prince  did  not  attempt  to  oc- 
cupy the  West  Cliff;  but  some  days  before^  the  action  a  bat- 
talion^ and  half  a  battery  had  been  placed  overlooking  the  sea 
in  the  village  of  Ulukul  Akles,  in  order,  as  was  said,  to '  catch 
'  maraudera,'  or  to  prevent  a  descent  from  the  sea  \a  the  rear 
of  the  Russian  army ;  and  the  detachment  remained  in  that 
part  of  the  field  until  the  time  when  the  battle  began. 

On  the  ledge  which  divided  the  river  from  the  steep,  broken 
Dispffiitionof  side  of  the  Telegraph  Height,  Prince  Mentsohikoff 
hia  troopB.  placed  four  Militaa'  battalions,  and  supported  them 
by  three  battalions  of  regular  infantry,*  placed  only  a  hundred 

'  Tiveh-e  only,  according  to  Pjince  Gortschakoff.  Tlie  pieces  wore  32- 
poiinders  nnd  24-pounii  licnvitzere, 

"  Tiie  work  was  formed  by  cutting  a  shallow  trench,  and  throwing  up  tlie 
earth  in  front  of  it.  I  follow  the  inilitBvy  flnthorities  in  calling  theeo  woAb 
"redonbts,"beonnse  onr  people  nb  home  came  to  know  of  them  iin4er  this 
description;  but  the  term  isnot  nccuvato,  for  thej  were  open  toward  the  rear. 

'  Tlie  No.  2  battalion  of  Minsk. 

'  I  adopt  this  inaccurate  term  as  the  best  I  can  And  to  deaeribo  these  Bemi- 
regular  troops,  because  to  call  them,  as  the  Rnssians  do,  'reserve  battalions,' 
would  tend  lo  confuse,  by  snggesting  the  idea  of  '  reserves'  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  I  thou[;ht  at  one  time  I  mi(;ht  have  called  them  '  depdt  battalions,' 
but  upon  the  whole  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  term 'militia' would  be  less  likely 
to  convey  a  wrong  notion  than  the  lerm  '  dop6t.'  TUey  are  troops  regardei 
as  very  inferior  in  quality  to  troops  of  the  line.  The  four  battalions  wbichi 
call  'militia'  were  Ihe  'reserve'  battalions  of  the  13th  Division. — Anitdilroff', 
Chodasiemia,  "  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Taroutine  corl>s. — Ihi'd, 
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and  iifty  yards  in  their  rear,  and  by  a  fourth  battalion'  drawn 
ap  in  a  neighboring  ravine.'  Farther  still  in  rear,  he  held  in 
hand  as  a  resei-ve  for  his  left  wing  the  four  battalions  of  the 
'Moscow  corps,' which  had  joined  him  that  morning,^  These, 
Forces  oriein-  ^"''^  ^^'"^  batteiies  of  artilleiy,*  were  all  the  forces 
ally  posted  In  occupying  that  part  of  the  position  which  was  abont 
pteiSmM^  to  be  assiuled  by  the  French."  Including  the  bat- 
i^b^  '"^  talion  and  the  half  battery  at  Ulukul  ^les,  they 
consisted  of  thirteen  battalions  of  infantry  with 
twenty  guns,  and  numbered  altogether  I'ather  more  than  10,000 
men.*  They  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  anny,  and 
v/eve  commanded  by  General  Kiriakoff.  The  battalions  were 
placed  at  intervals,  checker-wise,  and  each  battalion  was  massed 
m  column  of  companies.  Aline  of  ekii-mishers  was  thrown  out 
in  front,  but  for  want,  aa  was  said,  of  better  ground  to  act  upon, 
these  skirmishers  were  kept  within  ten  yards  of  the '  Militia' 
battalions.  The  two  batteries  of  artilleiy  were  not  at  first  so 
placed  as  to  be  of  any  nse.  No  part  of  this  force  on  the  Tele- 
graph Height  was  covered  by  intrenchments  or  by  any  kind 
of  field-work. 

In  the  main  Pass,  facing  the  bridge,  and  destined  to  confront 
Foi-Maoitein-  the  SudDivision  ofthe  English  army,  Prince  Ments- 
aiiy  posiBTin  chikoff  placed  four  battalions  of  light  infantry,'  with 
p'Sq^"^  one  batulion  of  rifles;*  and  three  out  of  those  five 
^i^tiio  battalions  had  orders  to  advance  and  skirmish  in 
'  ^  the  vineyards.    The  other  twc*  battalions  were  kept 

massed  in  column.  Near  the  bridge  was  posted  a  battalion  of 
sappers  and  miners.^  Astride  the  great  road,  and  disposed 
along  the  chain  of  hillocks  which  runs  across  the  pass  looking 
down  on  the  bridge,  the  Prince  placed  two  batteries  of  field 
artillery."    These  two  batteries,  acting  together,  and  compiis- 

'  The  No.  1  battalion  of  tlie  same  corps.—Anitchkoff,  Chodasiemts 
■'  Chodasieivicz. 

'  TIio  biitialions  of  the  Moscow  cotpi.—Atatclihtff',  Oiodastem-x 
»  Vis.,  the  JTos.  8  ond  C  batteries  of  the  ITth  bvignde  of  aitillery 
'  The  four  batteries  of  the  Minsk  corps,  with  sevBral  gtms,  were  afteiward 
moved  into  this  pnrt  of  the  ground,  as  will  he  seen  by-and  by. 

»  Thirteen  battalions  of  750  each 9,750 

One  battery  of  poailaon,  263  men 2G3 

One  light  battery -^10 

Half  of  another  light  battery 105 

10S28 
Anitohtoff  and  Chodaaiewicz,  writing  with  opposite  feelings  and  difianng  in 
many  things,  are  stribtlj  in  accord  as  to  (he  nuinber  of  tSittalioils  posted  m 
this  pact  of  the  Iteld. 

'  The  four  battalions  of  the  Borodino  corps. — Anitc7Jcqff',C!iodasieto{<a. 
*  The  6th  battalion  of  Itiflemen.— /iiU  '  AnitciikoiT. 

"  Light  batteries  Nos.  I  and  2  of  liie  16th  ArClleiy  Inig.idc.— 7i;rf, 
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ing  sixteen  giins,^  are  here  termed  'the  Causeway  batteries.' 
Tlie  force  in  this  pai't  of  the  field  formed  the  centre  of  the  line, 
and  Tvas  under  the  command  of  Prince  Goitschakoff.^ 

The  right  wing  of  the  Russian  army  was  the  force  destined 
to  confront,  first  our  Light  Division,  and  then  the  Guards  and 
the  Highlanders.  It  was  posted  on  the  slopes  of  the  Kour- 
ganfe  Hill.  Here  was  the  Great  Redoubt,  armed  with  its  fonr- 
teen  heavy  gima  f  and  Prince  Mentschikoff  was  so  keen  to  de- 
fend this  part  of  the  ground,  that  he  gathered  round  the  work, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  a  force  of  no  less  than  sixteen  battal- 
ions of  regular  infantry,*  besides  the  two  battalions  of  sailore,* 
and  four  batteries  of  field  artiUery.*  The  right  of  the  forces 
on  the  Kourgaiife  Hill  I'ested  on  a  slope  to  the  east  of  the  Less- 
er Redoubt,''  and  the  left  on  the  great  road.  Twelve  of  the 
battalions  of  regular  infantiw  were  disposed  into  battalion-col- 
umns posted  at  intervals  and  checker-wise  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Great  Redoubt.  The  other  four  battalions,  drawn  up  in  one 
massive, column,  were  held  as  a  reserve  for  the  right  wing  on 
the  higher  slope  of  the  hill.  Of  the  four  field-batteries,  one 
ai-med  the  Lesser  Redoubt,  another  was  on  the  high  ground 

'  Pi'inoe  GortschakotF  says  that  these  guns  were  eighteen  in  number. 

'  The  Borodino  eoi'ps  formed  pai't  of  General  KirialiofF's  command ;  but 
tlie  nature  of  the  ground  aaA  the  course  which  tlis  action  took  prevented  him 
from  huTing  it  in  ^is  actual  conli'ol,  and  Gortschakoff,  in  the  absence  of  Ihe 
General  conunanding  in  chief,  was  the  General  to  whom  the  coi-ps  would 
linve  to  look  for  gaidance.     . 

'  I'rinee  Gortaeliatoff  puts  the  niimhers  of  these  guna  at  twelre.  Clioda- 
Biewicz  supposed  that  the  redoubt  was  armed  with  the  guns  of  the  No.  S  bat- 
tery of  the  16th  Artillery  brigade;  bot  the  calibre  of  the  gun  and  the  how- 
itzer now  at  Woolwich  prove  that  the  ordnance  which  armed  the  redouht 
were  not  a  part  of  the  regular  field  artillery,  but  were  bronght  from  Sehas- 

.  *Thefoiirba«alions  of  the  Kazan,  or  Prince  Michael's  corps,  the  four  bat- 
talions of  the  Vladimir  corps,  the  four  battalions  of  the  Sonsdal  corps,  and 
the  four  battalions  of  the  Uglitz  corps. — Amtc/iioff',  C/iodasiemfi. 

'  Chodasiewicz.  Anitchkoff  calls  tiis  force  a  half  battalion  only;  bnt 
Chodasiewicz  saw  the  two  battalions  in  march  with  their  foiu"  guns,  andl  ac- 
cept his  statement.  Anitchkoff  Eays  that  these  men  were  thrown  forwardas 
Ekjrmishei^  in  the  vineyards. 

'TheNo.2heavy  battery  of  the  I6th  Artillery  brigade,  the  No.  3  battery 
of  ]x>sition  of  the  17th  brigade  of  Artillery,  and  the  No.  3  battery  of  position, 
half  of  the  No.  3  light  battery  of.  the.  14  th  Arlilleiy  brigade,  and  the  haif  bat- 
tery belonging  to  Ibe  eai\oiB. —Anitchkof,  or  Ckodasiewics.  The  latter  sup- 
poses that  some  of  these  batteries  were  posted  more  toward  the  centre  with 
the  reserve  battalions.  ,  . 

'  It  fired  five  guns  only  at  the  time  when  the  Highlanders  advanced ;  bnt 
it  is  believed  that  the  three  additionol  rubs  requisiie  to  complete  the  battery 
were  in  the  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  notion'.  It  was  probably  the  No.  3 
battery  of  the  IGth  Artillery  brigade  referred  to  in  the  former  note. 
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fiommanding  and  supporting  tbe  Great  Redoubt,  and  the  re- 
maiaing  two  were  held  in  reserve.'  General  Kvetzinski  com- 
nifinded  the  troops  in  this  part  of  tlie  field.  On  his  extreme 
right,  and  posted  at  intervals  along  a  curve  drawn  from  his 
right  fi-ont  to  his  centre  rear.  Prince  Mentschikoff  placed  his 
cavalry — a  force  comprising  3400^  lances,  with  three  batteries 
of  horee  artillery.' 

Each  of  these  bodies  of  horse,  when  brought  within  sight  of 
the  Allies,  waa  always  massed  in  column. 

Thus,  then,  it  was  to  bar  the  Pass  and  the  great  road,  to  de- 
fend the  Kourganfe  Hill  and  to  cover  hie  right  flank,  that  the 
liussian  General  gathered  his  main  strength ;  and  this  was  the 
part  of  the  field  destined  to  be  assjuled  by  om-  troops.  That 
portion  of  the  Russian  foi-ce  which  directly  confronted  the  En- 
glish army  consisted  of  3400  cavalry,  twenty-four  battalions  of 
infantry,  and  seven  batteries  of  field-artillery,  besides  the  foui'- 
teen  heavy  guns  in  the  Great  Redoubt,  making  together  23,400 
men^  and  eighty-six  guns. 

But  besides  this  force,  Pi-ince  Mentschikoff,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  had  posted  across  the  great  road 
leading  down  to  tho  bridge  a  force  of  seven  battalions  of  in- 
fantry,' with  two  batteries^  of  artillery.  These  troops  he  call- 
ed his  '  Great  Reserve ;'  and  they  were,  in  fact,  his  fast.  Yet 
ho  held  them  so  closely  in  rear  of  the  battalions  facing  the 
bridge  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  forces  actually  opera- 

'  Although  I  gathev  the  nnmbers  and  descriptions  of  these  forces  from  Rus- 
sian authorities,  I  draw  much  of  mj  kuowledga  of  the  way  in  which  tliej 
were  disposed  from  the  observntion  of  our  officcra ;  and  it  should  ba  observed 
that  the  above  statement  applies  to  the  state  of  the  field  at  the  timo  when  the 
battle  was  going  on,  and  not  to  the  dispositions  wliieh  Prince  Mentschikoff 
may  have  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day 

'  The  Russian  official  authorities  confess  to  but  3000  The  force  confist 
ed  of  the  brigade  of  Hussars,  6th  division  of  cnraJij,  and  tno  regiments  of 
CossacliB  of  the  Don. —  ChodasitwKs 

=  Tho  No.  12  Light  Horse  battery,  Gth  bugado  of  Horse  Artillery  {Choda- 
siewics),  and  two  battevieB  of  tiie  CoEsacl.s  of  the  Don  — Aailchloff', 
'      Twenty-four  battalions  at  750  each  1 8,000 

Three  heavy  batteries  at  363  each  789 

Six  light  batteries  at  210  avtiUeiymen  each  ],2G0 

Cavalry 3,400 

Hen        S3,449 
Nine  batteries  at  eight  guns  each  72 

Hea,vy  guns  from  Sebastopol  in  the  Great  Lfidoubt       14 

'  The  four  hattalions  of  tlie  Volhyma  corps,  and  three  battahons,  Nos.  1, 
3,  4,  of  tho  Minsk  corps. — AniiiJikqff',  Chodnsieiccs 

"  Tiio  No,  4  and  No.  5  light  b;Ktories  ot  the  ITth  Inigade  ot  Artillery. 
Chodsi&iewicz  and  AnitcliJioff  diifcr. 
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ting  in  support.  PHnly,  this  disposition  of  his  troopa  was  gov- 
erned by  a  keen  anxiety  to  defend  tlie  gveat  I'oad  and  the 
KoiirganfeHiU,for  it  w^  so  ordered  tbat,  to  sustain  the  strug- 
gle there,  it  would  cost  him  but  a  few  moments  to  bring  his 
last  reserves  into  action ;  and,  in  truth,  he  committed  himself  so 
deeply  to  this,  bia  favorite  part  of  the  battle-field,  that,-  when 
he  afterward  endeavored  to  shift  a  portion  of  his  reserves  to- 
ward his  left,  he  was  unable  to  make  their  strength  telJ. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  the  action  the 
Then  mbers  ^"106  took  off  to  his  left  to  use  against  the  French 
oeiuX^op-"  three  of  the  battalions  belonging  to  his  great  re- 
S^iwh"™!  serve,  and  also  moved  in  the  same  direction  two 
ihcEngiwiro-  light  batteries,  together  with  a  few  squadrons  of 
tpectiveii-.  Hussars,  which  formed,  as  it  seems,  his  personal  es- 
cort. So,  omitting  only  from  the  calculation  the  change  ef- 
fected by  moving  those  horsemen,'  it  would  follow  that  the 
whole  force  which,  sooner  or  later,  confronted  the  French,  was 
a  force  of  13,000  men^  and  thirty-six  guns,  and  that  the  force 
which  confronted  the  English  was  a  force  of  26,000  men,*  with 
eighty^ix  guns. 

The  forces  with  which  the  Allied  commanders  prepared  to 
Forataoftiie  assall  this  position  were  thus  composed:  Thero 
Allies,  were  some  80,000  French  infantry  and  artillerymen," 

with  sixty-eight  guns ;  and,  added  to  this  force,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  St.Arnaud,  was  the  division  of  TOOO  Turkish 
infantry.*  With  Lord  Rf^lan,  and  present  under  arms,  thero 
was  a  force  of  fully  1000  cavalry,  25,000'^  infantry  and  artillery- 

'  I  omit  these  horsemen  from,  tho  calculation  beeanse  I  do  not  tnoiv  thoir 
number.  Anitchkoff  calls  the  body  "a.povdon  of  tho  Hnssar  brigade."  The 
Fi'ench  official  account  saja  the  force  was  one  of  eight  squadrons.  I  imngiiie 
that  an  estirantc  putting  it  at  400  would  not  ba  far  from  the  truth. 

'  Strictly,  12,99a  This  figure  is  attained  by  adding  to  the  10,82S  heforo. 
piron,  the  three  battalions  taken  from  the  Great  Reserve  (at  750  each),  and 
the  420  artillerymen  of  the  two  light  butteries  which  were  moved  during  tlic 

'  Strictly,  26,020.  This  figure  is  attuned  by  adding  to  tho  28,449  befoL-o 
detailed  the  four  battalions  of  the  Great  Eeserve  which  were  dealt  with  by 
English  abne,  aJidhyBubti'acting  the  tSOactilieryinen  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
ceding  note. 

•Pr&iBHistorique,  p.  301-102,  which  gives  30,304  as  the  total,  but  that 
is  a  computation  of  the  force  embarked ;  and,  since  cholera  was  preyailiug, 
the  dedactions  from  strength  between  the  Tth  and  the  SOth  of  the  month 
must  haTO  broi^ht  the  numbers  below  80,000.  "  lb. 

*  The  "  morniug  state"  which  I  have  before  me  is  of  the  18th  September, 
and  it  gives  as  present  under  arms  (without  including  the  cavalry,  of  which 
thero  was  no  "Etnle")n  total  of  B0,OQ4  officers  and  men,  and,  dedacting  tha 
IGf-  '       ■    ■       ■-■■■"  - .  .    . 
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men,  and  sixty  pieces  of  fielcl-ai-tiUery.'  In  all,  tbe  Aliied  ar- 
mies advancing  npon  tbe  Alma  comin'ised  near  63,000  men  and 
128  gang. 

St.  Arnaud,  with  37,000  men  and  sixty-eight  gnns,  and  effect- 
ually supported  by  tlio  fire  of  nine  war-steam ei's,^  was  destined 
to  confront  a  Russian  force  of  13,000  men  and  tblrty-six  guns. 
The  English,  with  26,000  men  and  sixty  gnns,  had  to  deal  with 
a  Russian  force  comprising,  so  to  speak,  the  same  number  of 
men,  but  having  with  it  eignty-six  guns.*  Therefore  the  French 
had  to  do  with  somewhat  more  than  one  third  of  the  Russian 
force ;  and  the  other  two  thirds  of  it— two  thirds  of  it,  speak- 
ing roughly — were  left  to  the  care  of  the  English.  St.  Arnaud 
was  to  his  adversaries  in  a  proportion  not  very  far  short  of 
three  to  one  ;♦  Lord  Raglan  was,  so  to  speak,  eqnal  in  numbers 
to  his  adversaries,  and  was  inferior  to  them  in  point  of  artillery 
by  a  difference  of  twenty-six  guns. 

That  part  of  the  position  which  was  attacked  by  the  French 
The  toata  un-  presented  some  physical  obstacles  to  the  advance  of 
tTrvrnd"''  d  *^®  assMtants,  but  was  not  very  strong  in  a  militaiy 
tho  EDgUsh  sense,  and  was  defended  by  no  field-works.  The 
reepeouveij.  gi-omid  attacked  by  the  English  did  not  oppose 
great  physical  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the  assaila]3t8,butit 
was  intrenched,  and,  besides,  was  so  formed  by  nature  as  to  give 
great  destructive  power,  and,  by  consequence,  great  strength 
to  an  enemy  defending  it  with  the  resources  of  modern  war- 
fare. The  French  wei-e  covered  and  suppoited  on  their  right 
by  the  sea  and  the  ships ;  on  their  left  by  the  English  ai-my.* 
The  English  had  the  French  on  their  right,  but  they  marched 
with  their  left  flank  quite  bare.  The  French  advanced  upon 
heights  well  surveyed  from  the  sea.  Except  in  an  imperfect 
way  from  maps,  the  English  knew  nothing  of  the  gi'ound  be- 
fore them.    No  spies  or  deserters  had  come  in, 

'  The  officiai "  state"  prepHi'ed  for  Lord  Englan  gives  two  troops  of  horse 
artilteyy,  nnd  only  Ecven  batteries,  bnt  it  omits  tho  battery  attached  lo  llie 
4tli  DiTisioo.  '  Official  diepstcU  of  Admiral  Hnmelin. 

^  In  thoBB  calculations,  ob  in  those  preceding  them,  the  change  effected  by 
inoriiig  tbe  horsemen  of  the  escort  is  left  unnoticed, 

'  Or,  more  Btrictly,  8T  lo  13. . 

'  This  sontencE,  perliaps,  may  help  to  cincidnto  the  one  ivhicb  goes  before 
it  by  showing  wlint  is  meant  when  soldiers  speak  of"  tbe  strength  of  a  posi- 
tion." In  these  days  mere  inert  physical  obstacles  are  commonly  overcome 
or  eluded ;  and  the  seenrity  of  the  defender  depends  not  in  general  upon 
those  geographical  features  which  would  make  access  difficult  for  travelers, 
but  rather  upon  such  a  conformation  of  ground  as  wilt  give  him  the  means 
of  doing  harm  to  his  assailants. 
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Late  in  tLe  evening  on  the  19ib,  Marshal  St.Arnaud,  attend- 
ed by  Colonel  Ti'ochu,  rod©  up  to  the  little  post-houae  on  the 
Bidganak  in  which  Lord  Raglan  had  established  Ma  quarters. 
He  came  to  conceit  a  plan  of  attack  for  the  following  day.    . 

From,  on  hoard  their  ships,  the  French  had  long  been  busily 
Confti™cB  tha  ®''S*S^'^  '^  Surveying  the  enemy's  position,  and  by 
night's^  this  time  they  had  gathered  a  good  deal  of  knowl- 
twemstfi^'  ^'^S'^  of  that  part  ofthe  ground  which  lies  near  the 
naiid  imi  Lord  sea-stiofe.  They  had  ascertained,  or  found  means  of 
itagtan.  infeiTing,  that  the  stream  was  fordable  at  its  mouth, 

and  they  moreover  assured  themselves  that  at  the  time  of  their 
last  observations  the  West  Cliff  was  not  occnpied  in  strength 
by  the  enemy.  Upon  these  important  discoveries  Marshal  St. 
ThE  ifrench  Amaud  based  hie  plan  of  attack.  He  proposed  that 
^^-  the  war-steamers,  closing  in  as  nearly  as  was  prac- 

ticable, should  move  parallel  with  the  land  forces,  and  a  little 
in  advance ;  that  under  cover  of  their  Are  a  portion  of  the 
French  force  should  advance  along  the  shore  and  seize  the 
West  Cliff;  and  that  this  movement  should  be  followed  up  by 
a  resolute,  vigorous,  and  imremitting  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
left  flank  and  left  front.'  M.  St.  Arnaud  was  at  this  time  free 
Thepart  taken  ftom  pMD,  and,  kuowing  that  HOW  at  last  he  had  an 
^S"™-  enemy  in  his  front,  and  that  a  great  conflict  was 
fei-eaoe.  near  at  hand,  he  seemed  to  be  fired  with  a  more 

than  healthy  energy.  Sometimes  in  English,  sometimes  in  the 
rapid  words  of  his  own  tongue,  and  always  with  vehement 
gesture,  he  labored  to  show  how  sure  it  was  that  the  attack 
from  his  right  centre  would  be  fierce,  unrelenting,  decisive. 
Lord  Baglan,  cast  in  another  mould,  sat  quiet,  with  governed 
features,  restraining — or  only,  perhaps,  postponing — his  smOes, 
listening  gi-aciously,  assenting,  or  not  dissenting,  putting  for- 
ward no  plan  of  his  own,  and,  in  short,  eluding  discussion. 
This  method,  perhaps,  was  instinctive  with  him ;  but,  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  French,  he  followed  it  deliberately  and 
ujion  system.  He  never  forgot  that  to  keep  good  our  relations 
with  the  French  was  his  gi-eat  duty ;  and  studying  how  best 
to  avert  the  danger  of  misunderstandings,  he  had  already  made 
it  his  maxim  that  there  was  hardly  any  danger  so  gi'eat  as  the 
danger  of  controversy.  Whether  in  any  even  small  degree 
the  English  General  had  been  brought  to  share  the  opinion 

'  The  plan  was  ]ike  that  of  fKe  great  iPtedeiiel:  at  Leuthen,  but  with  the 
difference  that  the  foi'ce  advancing  to  tnm  the  enemj's  loft  was  to  lie  coTCved 
iiiid  sii]jpovted  by  fire  fi-om  tliC  eliipping. 
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entertiuned  of  M.  St.Arnaud  in  the  Frencb  capital  and  in  tlie 
Frencii  army,  tlie  world  will  nevev  know.  Of  a  certainty, 
Lord  Eaglan  dealt  as  tbough  he  held  it  to  be  a  clear  gain  to 
be  able  to  avoid  intrusting  the  MaTehal  with  a  knowledge  of 
what  oiir  army  would  be  likely  to  undertake ;  but  ray  belief  is 
.  that  this,  his  seemingly  guarded  method,  was  not  so  much  based 
upon  any  thing  which  may  have  come  to  his  ears  from  Paris, 
or  from  the  French  camp,  but  rather  upon  his  desire  to  ward 
off  controversy,  and  upon  his  true  native  English  dislike  of  all 
premature  planning.  He  waa  so  sure  of  his  troops,  and  so  con- 
scious of  his  own  power  to  act  swiftly  when  the  occasion  might 
come,  that,  although  he  was  now  within  half  a  march  of  the 
enemy's  ^sembled  forces,  he  did  not  at  all  long  to  ruffle  his 
mind  with  projects — with  projects  for  the  attack  of  a  position 
not  hitherto  reconnoitred. 

M.  St.  Arnaud's  plan  for  turning  the  enemy's  left  was  to  be 
executed  by  the  I^'ench  anny,  with  the  aid  of  the  shipping; 
and  the  part  which  the  English  land  forces  should  take  m  the 
action  was  a  matter  distinct.  But  for  this,  also,  the  French 
commander  and  Iiis  military  counselors  had  carefully  taken 
'  thought. 

To  ilhistrate  the  operations  which  he  proposed,  M.St.Ar- 
Fi^onnii  plan  naud  produced  a  rough  map — a  map  slightly  and 
Monarf tha"^  rapidly  drawn,  yet  traced  with  that  spirit  and  sig- 
Enaiiah  amy.  nificanco  wMch  .'»re  characteristic  of  Fi'ench  military 
sketches.  In  tiiia  sketch  Bosquet's  Division  and  the  Turkish 
troops  were  represented  as  eifeoling  the  tin'ning  movement  on 
the  enemy's  left,  and  the  1st  aad  3rd  French  Divisions  were 
shown  to  be  so  deployed  and  so  placed,  that  in  the  order  of 
attack  assigned  to  them  by  the  sketch,  they  would  confront  al- 
most the  whole  face  of  the  enemy's  position,  leaving  only  one 
or  two  battalions  to  be  dealt  with  in  front  by  the  English 
troops.i  So,  to  find  some  occupation  for  the  English,  the 
sketch  I'epresented  our  army  as  filing  away  obliquely,  in  order 
to  tTirn  the  enemy's  right  flank.  Of  course  this  plan  rested 
entirely  upon  the  assumption  that  the  enemy's  front  would  be 
fully  occupied  (as  represented  in  the  sketch)  by  the  French 
attack. 

Lord  Raglan's  experience,  or  instinct,  told  him  that  no  such 
plan  as  this  could  go  for  much  until  the  assailing  forces  should 
come  to  measure  fEeir  line  with  that  of  the  enemy.  So,  with- 
out either  combating  or  accepting  the  suggestion  addressed  to 
him,  he  simply  assured  the  Marshal  that  he  might  rely  upon 

'  See  tbo  fac-siniile  of  tliis  plan,  taton  from  tlio  '  Pieces  Officielles'  publish- 
ed by  tlio  French  Govemmont. 

Vol.  I.— U 
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tliG  vigorous  co-operation  of  the  British  aiiny.  The  French 
plaa  seerjis  to  have  made  little  impression  on  Lord  Raglan's 
mind.  He  foresaw,  perhaps,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  even- 
ing would  be  brought  to  nothingness  by  the  teachings  of  the 
morrow. 

Whilst  the  French  Marshal  was  striving,  in  liis  vehement 
stAraiuii's  way,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  vigor  with  which  he 
demeanor.  would  conduct  the  attack,  his  appointed  adviser, 
Colonel  Trochu,  whose  mission  it  was  to  moderate  the  fire  of 
hia  chief,  thought  it  right  to  interpose  with  a  question  of  a 
practical  kind — a  question  as  to  the  time  and  plaee  for  reliev- 
ing the  French  soldiers  of  their  packs.  Instantly,  if  so  one 
may  speak,  St.  Araaud  reared,  for  IVochu  had  touched  him 
with  the  curb ;  and  in  the  presence,  too,  of  Lord  Raglan.  He 
angrily  suppressed  the  question  of  the  packs  as  one  of  mere 
detail.  Yet,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  morrow,  that  question  of 
the  packs  was  destined  to  recur,  and  to  govern  the  movements 
of  the  whole  French  ai-my. 

Before  the  Marshal  and  Lord  Raglan  parted,  it  was  agreed 
■  that  Bosquet  with  his  Division  should  advance  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  that,  two  hours  later,  the  rest  of  the  Al- 
lied forces  should  begin  their  march  upon  the  enemy's  position. 

This  determination  as  to  the  time  for  mai'ching  was  almost 
KffliiitofthB  the  only  fruit  which  St.Amaud  drew  from  the  in- 
oMifMeBce.  t«rview.  He  had  thought  to  engage  his  colleague 
in  the  plan  contrived  for  the  guidance  of  the  English  at  the 
French  head-quarters ;  but  when  he  came  to  be  in  tie  presence 
of  the  English  General,  he  unconsciously  yielded,  as  other  men 
commonly  did,  to  the  spell  of  his  personal  ascendency;  and  al- 
though he  showed  the  sketch,  and  may  have  uttered,  perhapfi, 
a  few  hurried  words  to  espMn  its  meaning,  he  did  not  effect- 
ually bi'ing  himself  to  proffer  advice  to  Lord  Raglan.  Either 
he  altogether  omitted  the  intended  counsel,  or  else  he  so  slur- 
red it  over  aa  not  to  win  for  it  any  grave  notice  from  even  the 
most  careful  of  listeners. 

When  the  conference  ended,  Lord  Raglan  came  out  with 
his  guests  to  the  door  of  the  hut,  M.  St.Arnaud  mounted  his 
horse,  and  was  elate.  But  he  was  elate,  not  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  having  achieved  a  purpose,  but  rather,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  sense  of  that  singular  comfort  which  anxious  men  al- 
ways derived  from  the  mere  power  of  Lord  Raglan's  presence. 
Pei-haps,  when  the  Marshal  reached  his  quarters,  he  began  to 
see  that,  after  all,  there  was  a  gulf  between  him  and  the  En- 
glish General,  and  that,  notwithstanding  big  energy  and  bold- 
ness, he  had  been  unaccountably  hindered  from  2)assing  it. 
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It  had  been  doterininGfl  that  the  tvoops  s!ioiikl  got  under 
arms  without  bugle  or  drmn. 

Silently,  therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the  20tih  of  Septeuibei", 
March  of  tiie  1854,  the  men  of  the  Allied  armies  rose  fi'om  their 
AUica.  bivonae,  and  made  ready  for  the  march  which  was 

to  bring  them  into  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  It  was  so  early 
as  half  past  five  that  Bosquet,  with  the  Sad  French  Division 
and  the  Turkish  battalions,  began  his  march  along  the  coast ; 
and  at  seven  o'clock  the  mainbody  of  the  French  army  was 
nnder  arms,  and  ready  to  march.  But  the  position  taken  up 
by  the  English  for  the  defense  of  the  Allied  ai-miea  on  the 
Bulganak.  had  imposed  upon  Lord  Kaglan  the  necessity  of 
showing  a,  front  toward  the  east ;  and  for  the  Divisions  so  em- 
omssa  iiBUiy-  ployed  a  long  and  toilsome  evolution  was  needed 
rf^iwt^-uak  ™  order  to  bring  them  into  the  general  order  of 
nrmy.  °  marcb.*  At  that  time,  too,  there  was  a  broad  in- 
terval between  our  extreme  right  and  Prince  Napoleon's  Di- 
vision. Moreover,  the  line  of  the  coast  which  the  armies  wei'o 
to  follow  trended  away  toward  the  south  west,  forming  an  ob- 
tuse angle  with  the  couree  of  the  stream  (the  Bulganak)  on 
which  the  Allies  had  bivouacked ;  and  in  the  movement  requi- 
site for  adjusting  the  front  of  the  Allied  forces  to  the  direction 
of  the  shore,  the  English  marching  upon  the  exterior  arc  had 
to  undergo  more  labor  than  those  who  moved  near  the  pivot 
on  which  the  variation  of  front  was  effected.^ 

This  was  not  all.  The  .baggage-train  accompanying  our 
forces,  though  small  in  comparison  with  the  incumbrances  us- 
ually attending  an  army  in  the  field,  was  large  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  French,  and  Lord  Raghan  (whose  favorite  anx- 
iety was  concerning  his  reserve  amm.uuition)  refused  to  allow 
the  couvoy  to  be  stripped  of  protection.  The  oblique  move- 
ment of  the  troops  toward  their  right  was  tending  to  leave  the 
convoy  uocovered ;  and,  in  order  that  it  ehoold  be  agiun  in- 
folded as  in  the  previous  day's  oi-der  of  march,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  move  it  far  toward  our  right.  Loi-d  Raglan  insisted 
that  this  should  be  done ;  so  on  the  morning  of  the  long-ex- 
pected battle,  and  with  the  enemy  in  front,  St.  Arnaud  and  the 

'  Thosa  divisions  hnd  been  posted  nonrlj  tit  riglit  aiiRles  to  the  front  line, 
anJ  tlio  segment  in  which  the  troops  ivould  liavo  to  wboel  in  order  to  get 
into  the  line  of  niarcli  would  be  nearly  90  degrees. 

'  Severtil  military  Reports  and  dociimonta  oxpliun  this,  but  the  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  Fivsnch  Government  shows,  ivith  aflmirabla  clearness  the  nature 
of  the  CYoliitiuo  wliich  the  English  arinj  iL.Td  to  porfunii.     See  tlie  plan. 
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whole  French  army,  anil  the  English  aiiny  too,  chafed  bitterly 
at  the  delay  they  had  to  endure  whilst  strings  of  bullock-carts 
were  slowly  dragged  westward  into  the  true  line  of  naarch. 
Besides,  the  enemy's  cavalry  gave  the  English  no  leave  to  ex- 
amine the  ground  toward  which  they  were  marching ;  and 
whilst  the  French,  being  next  to  the  sea,  oould  make  straight 
for  the  cliff  already  reconnoitred  from  the  ships,  the  English 
army  advanced  withont  knowledge  of  that  pait  of  the  position 
which  it  was  to  confront,  and  was  twice  compelled  to  make  la- 
borious changes  in  the  direction  of  its  march.  Therefore,  for 
m.nch  of  the  delay  which  occuri'ed  there  were  good  reasons ; 
but  not  for  all.  Sir  George  Brown  had  been  directed  on  the 
night  of  tlie  19th  to  advance  on  the  morrow  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  he  imagined — it  is  strange  if  he,  of  all  men,  with  his  great 
knowledge  of  such  things,  was  wrong  upon  a  point  of  military 
usage — he  imagined  that  the  order  would  be  i;epeated  in  the 
morning,  and  he  wiuted  accordingly.  Also  the  English  troops 
moved  slowly.  Time  was  growing  to  be  of  high  worth,  and, 
from  eaases  which  justified  a  good  deal — though  not  quite  all 
— of  their  delay,  the  English  at  this  time  were  behindhand. 

In  order  that  the  operations  of  the  day  might  be  adjusted 
to  the  time  which  the  English  army  required,  orders  were  sent 
forward  suspending  for  a  while  the  advance  of  Bosquet's  col- 
umn; and  at  nine  o'clock  the  main  body  of  the  French  army 
oame  to  a  halt,  and  cooked  their  coffee.  Whilst  they  rested, 
our  troops,  by  moving  obliquely  toward  their  right,  were  slow- 
ly ovei  coming  the  distance  w  hich  divided  them  fi'om  the  Frencli 
left,  and  weie,  at  the  same  time,  working  their  way  through 
the  angle  which  measmed  then  divergence  from  tho  line  of 
march 

Of  tho^o  eompoimg  an  nuned  force  there  are  few  who  un- 
derstand the  hindei  incea  wlin,b  block  its  progress ;  and  natu- 
rally the  Fiencb  weie  vexed  by  the  delay  which  seemed  to  be 
caused  by  the  slowness  of  the  English  ai-my.  They,  however, 
conformed  with  gi-eat  care  to  the  tardiness  of  our  advance,  and 
even  allowed  our  ai-my  to  gain  upon  them ;  for,  when  the  Allies 
reached  the  gi'onnd  which  sloped  down  toward  the  Alma,  the 
heads  of  our  leading  columns  were  abreast  of  the  French  skirm- 
ishers.' 

Meanwhile  the  Allied  steamers  had  been  seeking  opportuni- 
ties for  brining  their  guns  to  bear,  and  at  20  minutes  ])ast  10 
they  opened  fire.^    One  or  two  of  their  missiles,  though  at  a 

'  lord  RBfilan  -was  nmonRst  those  who  observed  (his  fnct,  and  he  stated  it 
in  e,  letter  whicli  is  before  me, 

^  rrivniu  MS.  by  Mr.  liomnine,  the  .ludge  Advocate.    I  may  hevo  say  j>;eji- 
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veij  long  range,  reatlied  some  of  those  Rassian  battalions 
which  stood  posted  In  rear  of  the  Telegraph. 
■  At  half  past  1 1  o'clock  the  English  right  had  got  into  direct 
contact  with  the  French  left,  and  onr  Light  and  2nd  DiviaioriB 
were  marching  in  the  same  alignment  as  the  1st  and  3id  Di- 
visions of  ouv  French  Allies. 


Twice  again  there  were  protracted  halts.  The  last  of  these 
TheiMtiuJt  took  place  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
tefore  ttftot-  f''orn  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  From  the  spot  where 
tie-  the  forces  were  halted  the  gronnd  sloped  gently 

down  to  the  river's  edge;  and  though  some  men  lay  prostrate 
under  the  burning  sun,  with  little  thought  except  of  fatigue, 
thei-e  were  others  who  keenly  scanned  the  ground  before  them, 
well  knowing  that  now  at  last  the  long-expected  conflict  would 
begin.  They  could  make  out  the  course  of  the  river  from  the 
dark  belt  of  gai-dens  and  vineyards  which  marked  its  banks, 
and  men  with  good  eyes  could  descry  a  slight  seam  running 
across  a  i-ising  ground  beyond  the  river,  and  could  see,  too, 
some  dark  squares  or  oblongs,  encroaching  like  small  patches 
of  onltare  iipon  the  broad  downs.  The  seam  was  the  Great 
Kedoubt.  The  square-looking  marks  that  stained  the  green 
sides  of  the  hills  were  an  anny  in  order  of  battle. 

That  20th  of  September,  on  the  Alma,  was  like  some  remem- 
bered day  of  June  in  England,  for  the  sun  was  unclouded,  and 
the  soft  breeze  of  the  morning  had  billed  to  a  breath  at  noon- 
tide, and  was  creeping  faintly  along  the  hills.  It  was  then  that 
in  the  Allied  armies  there  occurred  a  singular  pause  of  sound 
— a  pause  so  general  as  to  have  been  observed  and  remember- 
ed by  many  in  remote  parts  of  the  ground,  and  so  marked  that 
its  interruption  by  the  mere  neighing  of  an  angry  horse  seized 
the  attention  of  thousands;  and  although  this  strange  silence 
was  the  mere  result  of  weariness  and  chance,  it  seemed  to  car- 

ei'ally,  to  nToid  rei>ented  notes,  tlinf,  wlienever  I  speak  of  nil  event  us  bap- 
jtening  nt  it  time  stated  with  cxactnesB, I  do  bo  on  the  nuthoiity  of  Eomaine. 
]Ie  WHS  a  man  so  gifted  with  long  dght,  as  well  as  willi  powoi'  of  estimating 
numbers,  and,  tliougli  n.eivilian,  was  bo  thoroughly  apt  for  military  bnsiiiess, 
tliat  Lord  Eaglan  used,  at  a  later  time,  to  call  him  'the  eye  of  the  army.' 
Dni'ing  the  fiction  be  rode  an  old  hnnter,  steady  enough  to  allow  him  to  write 
nitliout  qnitting  his  saddle;  so,  wheneror  he  observed  a  change  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  action,  ha  tool  out  his  natch  and  poclcet-hook  and  mode  at  tlie 
minute  the  raemoraudai  on  which  I  rely.  I  ara  therefore  very  eerlatn  that 
tlie  spaces  of  time  inteivening  between  any  t>vo  events  spoken  of  in  this  pre- 
cise way  were  exactly  those  which  I  give;  but  I  have  reason  to  [hint  that 
the  watches  of  men  in  the  different  camps  had  been  differently  set. 
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vy  a  meaning,  for  it  was  now  that,  after  near  forty  years  of 
peace,  the  great  nations  of  Europe  were  ouce  more  meeting  for 
battle. 

Even  after  tho  soling  of  the  expedition  the  troops  had  been 
followed  by  reports  that  the  war,  after  all,  would  be  stayed ; 
and  the  long,  fi'eqiient  halts,  and  the  qaiet  of  the  armies  on  tho 
simny  slope,  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  idea  of  disbelief  in 
tho  coming  of  the  long-promised  fight.  But  in  the  midst  of 
this  repose  Sir  Colin  Campbell  said  to  one  of  his  officers, '  This 
'  will  bo  a  good  time  for  the  men  to  get  loose  half  their  cav- 
'  tridges ;"  and  when  the  command  traveled  on  along  the  ranks 
of  the  Highlanders,  it  lit  up  the  faces  of  the  men  one  after  an- 
other, assuring  them  that  now  at  length,  and  after  long  ex- 
pectance, they  indeed  would  go  into  action.  They  began 
obeying  the  ordei'.  And  with  beaming  joy,  for  they  came  of 
a  warlike  race.  Yet  not  without  emotion  of  a  graver  kind. 
They  were  young  soldiers,  new  to  battle. 


Lord  Raglan  now  crossed  the  front  of  Prince  Napoleon's  Di- 
MeeiiBBbo-  vision  in  order  to  meet  Marshal  St.  Aroand,  whose 
ArnanJond  guidon  was  sscn  coming  toward  our  lines.^  The 
Lora  Kasiiui-  two  commanders  rode  forward  together,  inclining 
toward  their  left.  No  one  was  mth  thein.  Theyrodo  on  tiH 
they  came  to  one  of  those  mounds  or  tumuli,  oi  which  there 
were  many  on  the  steppe.  !Prom  that  spot  they  scrutinized 
the  enemy's  position  with  their  field-glasses. 

At  this  interview  no  change  was  made  in  that  portion  of 
the  plan  which  determined  that  the  French  should  turn  the 
enemy's  left ;  but  the  part  to  be  taken  by  the  English  wsa  still 
in  question,  and  St.  Arnaud  threw  out  or  i-evived  the  idea  of  a 
flank  movement  bj  tho  English  on  the  enemy's  right.'  Lord 
Raglan,  however,  now  gazed  upon  the  real  ground  which  tho 
Fi-ench  counselors  of  the  night  before  had  striven  to  scan  in 
their  imaginations,  and,  having  an  eye  for  country,  he  must 
have  begun  to  see  tho  truth.  He  must  have  begun  to  see  that 
the  French,  hugging  the  sea-shore,  and  pouring  two  fifths  of 
their  whole  force  against  the  undefended  part  of  the  opposite 
heights,  would  not  only  fail  to  confront  the  whole  Russian 

'  Tho  cnrtridges  aro  deli-vereil  to  ench  maTi  in  a  packet,  nni!,  to  avoid  loss 
of  timo  in  presence  of  tho  enemy,  a  saffident  number  ahould  be  'ahakea 
'looaa'  before  the  troops  nra  bronght  into  action. 

'Thejhtd  mat  befoi'eHt  about  half  past  nine,  bat  tho  Enssinn  cavalry  had 
not  then  qnicted  tho  lioighta,  and  they  were  obliged  to  postpone  their  recon- 
naissance. '  InfeiTcd  fi'om  wiiai  folloivs, 
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army  in  the  way  promised  by  the  atetch,  but  would,  in  reality, 
confront  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  leaving  to  tho  English  the 
duty  effacing  the  enemy  along  two  thirds  of  their  whole  front. 
Of  a  certainty  he  did  not  entertain  for  a  moment  the  idea  of 
making  a  flank  attack,  hut  it  was  not  according  to  his  nature 
to  explain  to  men  their  errors,  and  it  seems  he  spoke  so  little 
that  St.Arnaud  did  not  yet  know  what  the  English  Genei-al 
would  do  ;^  but  presently  a  general  officer  rode  np  and  joined 
the  two  chiefs.  Then  the  llaraha!,  closing  his  telescope,  turn- 
ed to  Lord  Raglan  and  asked  him  '  whether  he  wonld  tnrn  the 
'position  or  attack  it  in  front?'  Iiord  Raglan's  answer  was 
to  the  effect  '  that,  with  such  a  body  of  cavalry  as  the  enemy 
'  had  in  the  plaiu,  he  would  not  attempt  to  tuni  the  position.'^ 
Whilst  the  chie&  were  still  side  by  side,  it  being  now  one 
o'clock,  the  advance  sounded  along  the  lines,  and  Uie  French 
and  the  English  armies  moved  forward  dose  abreast.  The 
Marshal  then  rode  off  toward  his  centre. 

VII. 

The  orders  for  the  advance  were  sent  forward  to  Bosquet, 
BoaquePs  fici-  "i^d,  as  soon  as  they  reached  him,  he  threw  out 
vjmce.  skirmishers  and  moved  forward  in  two  columns. 

Hs  divides  hia  His  idght  column  was  the  brigade  commanded  by 
forofl.  General  Bouat.    The  left  column  was  Atitemarre's 

brigade.  Each  biigade,  massed  in  colnmn,^  was  followed  by 
its  share  of  the  artillery  belonging  to  the  Division ;  and  Bonat's 
brigade  was  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  Division  ex- 
cept two  battalions.  Toward  Bosquet's  left,  but  far  in  his 
rear,  there  moved  forward  the  1st  Division  mider  Canrobert, 
and  the  Srd  Division  under  Prince  Napoleon.  These  two  di- 
visions advanced  in  the  same  alignment.  The  4th  Division, 
under  General  Forey,  marched  in  rear  of  the  1st  and  3rd  Di- 
visions, and  two  Tarkish  battalions  escorted  the  baggie.* 

The  formation  of  Catirobert's  and  Prince  Napoleon's  Divis- 
nispoaitioo  of  ions  was  upon  two  lines.  Tlie  first  brigade  of  each 
tfuITFreMh^  division,  was  in  front  and  deployed,*  and  the  second 
army.  brigade  of  each  division  followed  the  first  brigade, 

and  was  massed  in  column." 

'  Inferred  from  what  follows. 

'  This  disposes  of  tlio  notion  whioli  seems  to  linve  been  really  entertained 
by  many  of  the  French---tho  notion  that  Lord  Eaglan  stood  engHj»ed  to  turn 
tlio  enomy'8  viglit.  '  Regiments  in  colnmii  at  section  distance. 

*  Precis  Historiqne  mainly. 

'  Not  deployed  into  Mine,'  according  to  the  English  plan,  hut  merely 
bi'DHglit  into  a  formation,  which,  leaving  each  battalion  mosscit,  p]aci=s  them 
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The  4th  French  Division  raarohed  in  the  same  order  as  the 
1st  and  3rd  Divisions,  except  that  its  leading  brigade  was  not 
deployed.  The  artillery  of  each  division  was  inlblded  between 
its  two  brigades. 

On  the  immediate  left  of  Prince  Hapoleon  Sir  De  Lacy 
otthaEi^iiaEi  Evans  marched,  with  the  troops  of  his  Division 
'™^'  massed  in  battalion  columns,'  and  was  followed  by 

the  3rd  Division  in  column.     The  batteries  belonging  to  each 
of  these  divisions  marched  on  its  right  or  inner  flank. 

Immediately  on  Sir  De  Lacy's  left  the  Light  Division,  pre- 
ceded by  Norcott  with  a  wing  of  the  2nd  Kifle  battalion  in 
skirmishing  order,  moved  forward,  under  Sir  George  Brown. 
Tbo  Division  was  massed  in  column,^  and  had  the  front  and 
left  flanks  covered  by  riflemen  in  extended  order.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  1st  Division,  under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  tliatjin  turn,  was  followed  by  the  -Ith  Division,^  under  Sir 
George  Cathcart.  Sit  George  Cathcart,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  suggestion  made  by  himself,  was  authorized  to 
tiike  ground  to  his  left,  and  place  his  force  in  Echelon  to  the 
■  1st  Division.* 

The  three  great  infanti-y  columns  thus  composing  the  left 
wing  ot  our  army  were  covered  in  front,  left  ilauk,  and  rear 
by  riflemen,  in  extended  order,  and  by  the  cavalry  The  bit- 
tery  belonging  to  each  division  marched  on  its  light  01  inner 
flank. 

But  soon  Major  Norcott  with  his  nflemen  got  on  so  fit  in 
advance  as  to  provoke  a  fire  from  the  Russian  bkiimisheii, 
then  swarming  in  the  vineyards  below,  and  some  iifle  bills 
shot  from  that  quarter  came  dropping  into  the  giound  neir 
the  column  formed  by  the  Light  Division.  Almoiit  at  the  same 
moment  the  artillerymen  on  the  Russian  heights  began  to  try 
their  range;  and,  although  the  mr  was  so  clear  thai  our  men 
could  see  and  watch  the  flight  of  the  cannon  balls,  thrown  at 
so  long  a  range,  it  seemed  pnident  for  our  leading  divisions  to 
go  into  line.  Those  divisions,  therefore,  were  halted,  and  their 
;nt  immediately  began. 

IS  bnttnlion  columns  right  in  front  at  bnttalion  distance.    Sir 


Do  Lacy'e  touched  Prince  Napoleon's  Division,  and  it  was  thought  right  to 
asBimilate  its  co^er  of  niarcli  to  that  adopted  by  the  Prince. 

^  In  double  colnmn  of  companies  fi-om  the  centre. 

'  Minna  tho  6Brd  and  two  companies  of  the  ifith,  lefl,  under  the  command 
oEGenernl  Torrens,  at  the  place  of  diaembarkation.  The  foroo  nctnally  with 
Sir  0Dorge  during  the  action  consisted  of  the  20th,  3lBt^  and  C8th  Kegiraents, 
the  1st  battalion  of  Ei&es,  and  Towusend'a  battery. 

'  Sir  George  Cathcart  marched  with  the  head  of  his  colnmn  (at  qnartev 
distance  riglit  in  front)  in  lino  with  the  roar  companies  of  tlio  1st  Division, 
U  2 
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III  deploying,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  being  pressed  upon  by 
Thaieiidtns  Prince  Napolfion's  Division  on  Lis  right,  was  com- 
^''^uah  psJi'^'i  to  take  ground  to  bis  left,  and  to  encroacii 
niTOy  dt^  npon  a  part  of  tbe  space  wbich  Sir  George  Browu 
Into  Una         jj^ij  expected  to  occupy  with  Ms  Division. 

The  deployment  of  tbe  Light  Division  was  effected  by  each 
TiieiJBbtDi.  regiment  with  beautiful  precision;'  but, unhappily, 
iis'^iHi'"  ™    ^^^  division  was  not  on  its  right  ground, 
grdimi  Sir  George  Brown  was  near-sighted,  and  had  not 

accustomed  himself  to  repair  tbe  defect,  as  some  commanders 
have  done,  by  a  constant  and  ivell-practiced  use  of  glasses ; 
and,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  very  fire  and  energy  of  his  nature, 
and  his  almost  violent  sense  ot  duty,  prevented  him  from  get- 
ting into  the  habit  of  trusting  to  the  eyes  of  other  men.  For 
hours  iu  the  eavly  morning  the  division  had  been  wearied  by 
having  to  incline  toward  its  right.  At  half  past  eleven  the 
effort  was  reversed,  and  the  division  then  labored  to  take 
ground  to  its  left.  But,  in  that  last  direction,  it  had  not  taken 
groand  enough.  Lord  Raglan,  with  his  qnick  eye,  had  seen 
the  fanlt,  and  sent  an  order^  to  have  it  corrected.  Kot  con- 
tent with  this,  he  soon  after  rode  «p  to  the  Division,  and,  fail- 
ing to  see  Sir  George  Brown  at  the  moment,  told  Codrington 
that  the  Division  must  take  more  ground  to  the  left.  Then, 
unhappily,  when  he  had  uttered  the  very  words  which  would 
have  thrown  the  British  army  into  its  ti'ue  array,  and  averted 
much  evil.  Lord  Raglan  was  checked  by  hie  ruling  foible.  Ho 
had  already  sent  the  order  to  the  divisional  general,  and  he 
could  not  bear  to  pain  or  embarrass  him  by  pressing  the  exe- 
cution of  it  upon  one  of  his  brigadiers.  So  he  recalled  his 
wholesome  words  f  the  Division  tdled  to  take  gi'ound  enough 
to  tbe. left;  and,  when  the  deployment  was  complete.  Sir 
George  Brown  had  the  grief  of  seeing  his  right  regiment  (tbe 
7th  Fusileera)  overlapped  by  the  left — nay,  even  by  the  centre 
— of  Pennefather's  brigade.*  The  fault  was  not  retrieved.  It 
■was  fniitful  of  confusion. 

The  artillery  attached  to  our  two  leading  divi^ona  was  now 
also  di'awn  up  in  line ;  and  Sir  George  Brown  reckoned  that 
he  alone  showed  a  front  extending  to  nearly  a  mile. 

'  Tho  (leploymont  was  upon  the  two  centre  companies  of  the  diviBJon. 
Whikt  ihe  movement  wns  proceeding,  one  man,  n  sergeont,  was  killed  by  a 
riOe  ball.     Tliis  -was  probably  the  first  death  in  our  lines. 
,  '  Colonel  LyBOns,  I  think,  carried  it. 

"  I  dariTfl  my  tnoivledge  from  nn  officer  who  henrd  Lord  Eaglan's  words. 

*  When  tha  deployment  took  place,  the  7th  Pusileers  wns  in  rear  of  the 
Ofith  Regiment,  and  it  nftarward,  03  will  bo  seen,  raavchetl  thraiigh  it. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  at  Sir  George 
Brown's  request,  altered  the  formation  of  hia  Division  by  dis- 
tributing it  into  a  line  of  columns.' 

These  changes  having  been  completed,  the  English  army  re- 
Tiie  miveh  sumed  its  march ;  and,  the  leading  diviaiona  coming 
eonUnued.  more  closcly  within  range,  and  being  a  little  galled 
by  the  enemy's  fire,  Sir  George  Brown  halted,  and  tried  the 
experiment  of  wheeling  into  open  coiuiwi.  Afterward,  how- 
ever,he  returned  to  his  line  formation,  and  in  that  order  march- 
ed forward.^ 

VIIL 

So  now  the  whole  Allied  armies,  hiding  nothing  of  their 
splendor  and  their  strength,  descended  slowly  into  the  valley ; 
and  the  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  ia  so  even  and 
so  gentle  in  its  slope,  and,  on  the  left  bank,  so  commanding, 
that  every  man  of  the  invaders  could  be  seen  from  the  oppo- 
site heights. 

The  Russian  officers  had  been  accustomed  all  their  days  to 
spacincie pre-  niiUtaiy  inspections  and  vast  reviews;  but  they 
KDiaitotiiH  now  saw  before  them  that  very  thing  for  the  con- 
Hiendv'oMot  fronting  of  which  their  lives  had  been  one  long  re- 
(iio  Allies.  hearsal.  They  saw  a  European  army  coming  down 
in  order  of  battle — an  army  arrayed  ]n  no  spirit  of  mimicry, 
and  not  at  all  meant  to  aid  their  endless  stnay  of  tactics,  but 
lionestly  marching  against  them,  with  a  mind  to  cany  their 
heights  and  take  their  lives ;  and,  gazing  with  keen  and  crit- 
ical eyes  upon  this  array  of  strangers,  whose  homes  were  in 
lands  far  away,  they  looked  upon  a  phenomenon  which  raised 
their  curiosity  and  their  wonder,  and  which  promised,  too,  to 
throw  some  new  light  on  a  notion  they  had  lately  been  forming. 

The  whole  anxiety  of  Prince  Mentachikoff  had  been  for  his 
right.  If  he  could  hold  the  Main  Pass,  and  scare  the  Allies 
fi'om  aU  endeavor  to  turn  his  right  flank,  he  believed  himself 
safe ;  and  it  had  been  clear  long  ago  that  his  conflict  in  this 
part  of  the  field  would  be  with  the  English.  It  was  therefore 
■the  move  useful  to  try  to  spread  amongst  the  Russian  troops 
an  idea  that  the  English,  all  powerful  at  sea,  were  thoroughly 
worthleas  as  soldiers. 

The  working  of  this  little  cheat  had  been  hitherto  aided  by 

'  'Alineof  oontignons  quarter-distance  columns.' 

'  My  knowledge  respecting  the  movements  and  cvolations  of  onr  infantrj- 
diriaions  ia  devived  mainly  from  original  MSS.  in  my  possession,  written  hjf 
Sir  Georfij  Urown,  the  Dtlie  of  Cambridge,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  and  Sir 
George  Ciillienit. 
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Notion  Tbicb  circumstance.  With  the  force  under  Meiitschikoff 
tiis  Kusatei  there  were  two  battalions  of  Russian  seamen ;  and 
tou'toS  to  these  men,  partly  frorei  their  clniiisiness  in  manteu- 
cntertaiD  of  the  vring,  partly  from  their  saUor-like  whims,  and  pavt- 
Engusbttnnj'.  j^.^  ^^  douDt,  froHi  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  a 
small  and  peculiar  minority,  had  become  a  subject  of  merri- 
ment to  the  soldiery  of  the  regular  laud  forces.  The  Russian 
soldiery,  therefore,  were  prepared  to  receive  the  impression 
that  the  red-coats  now  discernible  in  the  distance  were  battal- 
ions of  sailors,  men  of  no  more  use  in  a  land  engagement  than 
their  own  derided  seamen.  This  idea  had  fastened  so  well 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Russian  army  that,  before  the  battle  be- 
gan, it  was  shared  by  some  ofthe  more  illiterate  of  the  officers, 
and  even,  it  was  said,  in  one  instance,  by  a  general  of  division. 

But  the  sight  now  watched  with  keen  eyes  from  the  enemy's 
surprieaatthe  li^Jg^ts  was  one  whioh  seemed  to  have  some  bear- 
■  Bight  of  ibe  ing  upon  the  ruraov  that  the  English  were  power- 
Engiish arm?,  i^^^  -^^  ^  -^^^^  engagement.  The  French  and  the 
Tarks  were  in  the  deep,  crowded  massea  which  every  soldier 
of  the  Czar  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the  forma- 
tions needed  for  battle,  but,  to  the  astonishment  ofthe  Russian 
officers,  the  leading  divisions  of  the  men  in  red  were  massed  in 
no  sort  of  column,  and  were  clearly  seen  coming  on  in  a  slen- 
der line-— a  line  only  two  deep,  yet  extending  far  from  east  to 
west.  They  could  not  believe  that  with  bo  fine  a  thread  as 
that  the  English  General  was  really  intending  to  confront  fheir 
massive  columns.'  Yet  the  Enghsh  troops  had  no  idea  that 
their  formation  was  so  singular  as  to  be  strange  in  the  eyes  of 
military  Europe.  Wars  long  passed  had  taught  them  that 
they  were  gifted  with  the  power  of  fighting  in  this  order,  and 
it  was  as  a  matter  of  course  that,  upon  coming  within  range, 
they  had  gone  at  once  into  line. 

Meanwhile  the  war-steamers— eight  French  and  one  English 
Fire  from  ibe  — had  pushed  forward  along  the  shore  in  single 
ahippiug.  fi[g^  moving  somewhat  in  advance  ofthe  land  forces ; 
and  now,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  the  leading 
vessels  opened  fire  against  the  four  guns  at  the  village  of  Ulu- 
knl  Akles,  and  again  tried  the  skill  of  their  gunners  upon  the 
distant  masses  of  infantry  which  occnpied  the  Telegi-aph  Height 
and  the  low  flat  ledge  at  its  base.  Convinced  that  his  chief 
Movement  ^^  ^1660  guilty  of  a  grievoTis  eiTor  in  placing  the 
mads  without  Taroutine  and  the  militia  batt^ions  on  this  low,  nar- 
TB^^fl'a^  row  ledge,  General  Kirialtofi",  who  commanded  in 

'  Cliuiliisiewira. 
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tiii^'Mmao,'  this  part  of  the  field,  had  tried  by  indirect  means  to 
iiiiiiiiHonB.  pcocure  a  change  of  plan,  but  had  not  ventured  to 
say  any  thing  on  the  subject  to  Priijce  Mentsehikoff  himself. 
It  J3  plain,  however,  that  Kiriakoff's  opinion  getting  abroad 
was  adopted  by  the  officei-s  of  these  two  corps ;  for  first  the 
militia  battalions,  and  then  the  battalions  of  the  Tavoutine 
corps,  without  orders,  and  without  having  been  assailed  or 
touched  (except  perhaps  by  a  chance  shot  or  two  at  very  long 
range  from  the  shipping),  began  a  retrograde  movement,  and 
slowly  ascended  the  steep  hill  till  they  gained  a  more  com- 
niauding  position  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Telcgriiph. 
N"o  effort  was  made  to  check  this  seemingly  spontaneous  move- 

XX. 

At  half  past  one  o'clock  a  round  shot  fi'om  the  opposite 
iMfpastono  heights  came  ripping  the  ground  near  Lord  Rag- 
o-ciotk.  (mq-  lari,  and  it  marked  the  opening  of  the  battle  be- 
Sirailiiat'^  tween  the  contending  land  forces,  for  in  the  nest 
Eo^Bh  iiiiB.  instant  the  enemy  began  to  direct  a  steady  cannon- 
ade against  the  English  line.  At  first  no  one  fell,  bnt  present- 
cntly  an  artilleryman  riding  in  front  of  liis  gun  bent  forward 
his  bead,  handled  the  reins  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and  then, 
uttering  a  loud,  inarticulate  sound,  fell  dead.  The  peace  of 
Europe  bad  been  so  long,  that  to  many  men  the  sight  was  a 
new  one ;  and  of  the  young  soldiers  who  stood  near,  some  im- 
agined that  their  comrade  had  fallen  down  in  a  sudden  fit ;  for 
they  hai-dly  yet  knew  that  for  the  most  part  in  moder'n  war- 
fare death  comes  as  though  sent  by  blind  chance,  no  one  knows 
from  whence  or  from  whom. 

Since  the  enemy's  artillery  fire  had  now  become  brisfe,  our 
Msn  of  our  leading  infimtiy  divisions  were  halted,  and  the  men 
tof^flJaft*  ordered  to  fie  down.  Soon  afterward  it  was  found 
uaatmn.  that  the  lat  Division  had  also  come  within  range, 
vSkradeptoj.  ^nd  it  was  then  forthwitli  throivn  into  line.  In 
Biintoune.  preparing  for  this  man<Kuvre,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge took  care  that  ground  should  not  be  wanting.  Both 
on  h^  right  and  on  hia  left  he  took  more  ground  than  had 
been  occupied  by  the  division  which  marched  in  his  front. 
Whilst  the  Light  Division  in  his  front  was  jammed  in  and  en- 
tangled with  the  2nd  Division,  the  Duke  had  the  happiness  of 
seemg  his  Guards  and  Highlanders  well  extended,  and  compe- 

*  General  Kiriakoff's  atatenlent,  confirmed  by  Eomaine,  who  ohserved  and 
noted  the  movemetit.  The  General  thought  the  change  of  position  requi- 
site, bnt  he  ndmits  that  a  reti'ograde  movement  of  this  kind  just  before  tha 
it  of  the  battle,  iviis  a  gi'avo  evil. 
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teDt  to  act  along  tlio  whole  length  of  that  supevb  line.  The 
effect  of  this  deployment  was,  tha,t  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Duke's  line  becarae  a  force  operating  in  euppovt  to  the  2ncl 
Division,  and  that  a  part  of  his  Highland  Brigade,  reaching 
mnoh  farther  eastward  than  tho  extreme  left  of  the  Light  Di- 
vision, became  in  that  part  of  the  field  the  true  front  of  the 
British  line.  When  this  manceuvre  was  completed,  the  men 
of  the  iBt  Division  lay  down. 

Obsei'viug  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  the  1st  Divi- 
ar  BiohsTd  sion,  Lord  Raglan  at  once  saw  that  the  3rd  Division 
d^d^°'"  would  not  have  room  to  manoeuvre  in  the  same 
p^nis '"'''  alignment  with  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge.  He  there- 
Gnai^dB.  fm-Q  ordered  Sir  Richard  England  to  suppoi-t  the 

Guards,  It  was  this  or  some  other  order  sent  nearly  at  the 
same  time  which,  for  some  reason,  good  or  fanciful,  Lord  Rag- 
lan chose  to  have  carried  quietly.  The  directions  had  been 
given,  and  the  aid-de-camp  was  whirling  round  his  charger  in 
order  to  take  a  swift  flight  with  the  message,  when  Lord  Raglan 
stO[)ped  him  and  said, '  Go  quietly ;  don't  gallop,'  He  seemed 
to  like  that  whenever  the  enemy  pointed  a  field-glass  toward 
the  English  head-qnarters,  he  should  look  upon  a  scene  of  tran- 
quillity and  leisure. 

Our  batteries  tried  their  range,  but  without  effect,  and  they 
ceased  to  fire,  reserving  their  strength  for  the  time  when  they 
would  come  to  close  quarters. 

The  batteries  on  the  Telegraph  Height  did  not  yet  open  firo 
upon  the  Fi-ench  columns. 

■  Lord  Raglan  conceived  that  the  operation  determined  upon 
by  the  French  ought  to  take  full  effect  before  he  engaged  the 
English  army  in  an  assault  upon  the  enemy's  heighte ;  and  per- 
haps, if  the  whole  body  of  the  Allies  had  been  one  people,  un- 
der the  command  of  one  general,  their  advance  would  havo 
been  effected  in  Echelon,  and  tho  left  would  have  been  kept 
out  of  fii'e  whilst  the  effort  on  the  right  was  in  progress ;  but 
the  pvide  of  nations  must  sometimes  be  suffered  to  deflect  the 
coui-se  of  armies;  and  although  there  was  no  military  value 
in  any  of  the  ground  north  of  the  vineyards.  Lord  Raglan,  it 
seems,  did  not  like  to  withhold  hia  infantry  whilst  the  Fi-ench 
were  executing  their  forward  movement.  Since  -oar  soldiers 
lay  facing  downwards  npon  the  smooth  slope  which  looked 
against  the  enemy's  batteries,  they  were  seen,  every  man  of 
them,  from  head  to  foot  by  the  Russian  artillerymen,  and  they 
drew  upon  themselves  a  studious  fire  from  thirty  guns. 

Thus  the  fii-st  trial  our  men  underwent  in  tho  action  was  a 
ti'ial  of  passive,  enduring  courage.     They  had  to  lie  down,  with 
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KTBimcier-  no  doty  to  pei-forni,  except  the  duty  of  being  nio- 
ma?il^ii™iy-  tionless,  and  they  made  it  their  pastime  to  watch  the 
inBdown.  play  of  the  engiues  worked  for  their  destruction — 
to  watch  the  jet  of  smoke — the  flash — the  short,  raomeutous 
interval — and  then,  happily  and  most  often,  tlie  twang  through 
the  air  above  and  the  welcome  sound  of  the  shot  at  length  im- 
bedded in  earth.  But  sometimes,  without  knowing  whence  it 
came,  a  man  would  suddenly  know  the  fee!  of  a  rushing  blast 
and  a  mighty  shock,  and  would  find  himself  bespattered  with 
the  brains  of  the  comrade  who  had  just  been  speaking  to  hitn. 
When  this  happened,  two  of  the  comrades  ot  the  man  killed 
would  get  up  and  gently  lift  the  quivering  body,  carry  it  a  few 
paces  in  rear  oftho  line,  then  quietly  return  to  their  ranks,  and 
again  lie  down.^  This  sort  of  trial  is  well  borne  by  our  troops. 
They  are  so  framed  by  ijaturo  that,  if  only  they  know  clearly 
what  they  have  to  do,  or  to  leave  undone,  they  ai'e  pleased  and 
animated,  nay,  even  soothed  by  a  little  danger.  For,  besides 
that  they  love  strife,  they  love  the  arbitrament  of  chance,  and 
a  game  where  death  is  the  foi-feit  has  a  strange,  gloomy  charm 
for  them.  Among  the  guns  ranged  on  the  opfjosite  heights  to 
take  his  life,  a  man  would  single  out  his  favorite,  and  make  it 
feminine  for  the  sake  of  endearment.  There  was  hardly,  per- 
haps, a  gun  in  the  Great  Redoubt  which  failed  to  be  called  by 
some  corrupt  variation  of  Mary' or 'Elizabeth.'  It  was  plain 
that  our  infantiy  could  be  in  a  kindly  humor  whilst  lying  down 
-under  fire.  They  did  not,  perhaps,  like  the  duty  so  well  as  an 
animating  charge  with  the  bayonet;  but  if  they  were  to  be 
judged  from  their  demeanor,  they  preferred  it  to  a  church  pa- 
rade. They  were  in  their  most  gracious  temper.  Often,  when 
an  officer  rode  past  them,  they  would  give  him  the  fruit  of  their 
steady  and  protracted  view,  and  advise  him  to  move  alittlC'on 
one  aide  or  the  other  to  avoid  a  coming  shot.  And  this  the 
men  would  do,  though  they  themselves,  however  well  their 
quickened  sight  might  warn  them  of  the  coming  shot,  lay  riv- 
eted to  the  earth  by  duty. 


The  level  posture  of  onv  infantry  threw  into  strong  promi- 
nence the  figure  of  every  mounted  man  who  rode  along  their 
lines,  but  the  group  of  horsemen  composing  or  following  the 
head-quarter  staff  was  so  marked  by  the  white  flowing  plumes 
of  the  officers,  that  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  it  was  a 
conspicuous  object  to  tlie  naked  eye ;  and  a  Russian  artillei-y- 

'  CiiBiiallios  of  this  sort  wcvo  goine  on  licra  and  there  .ilong  one  Una,  bnt 
the  exact  incident  described  in  the  text  waa  obsecved  in  the  30th  Kegiment. 
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man  at  the  Causeway  batteries  could  make  out  with  a  ci 
field-glass  that,  of  the  two  or  three  ofiicere  generally  ridiog 
abreast  at  the  head  of  the  plumed  cavalcade,  there  was  one,  in 
a  dark  bine  frock,  whose  right  arm  hung  endiu^  in  an  empty 
CDnnomKie  di-  sleevc.  In  truth.  Lord  Raglan  at  this  time  was  so 
i™!  Ro^m '  often  standing  still,  or  else  was  I'iding  along  the  lino 
and  his  etaff.  of  our  prostratc  infantry  at  so  leisurely  apace,  that 
he  and  the  group  about  him  could  not  fail  to  become  a  mark 
for  the  RussLin  artillery.  The  enemy  did  not,  as  it  seemed,  be- 
gin this  eifort  malignantly,  and  at  first,  pei'haps,  he  had  no  far- 
ther thought  than  that  of  subjecting  the  Engfisli  head-quarters 
to  an  ordinary  cannonade,  and  forcing  them  to  choose  a  more 
retired  ground  for  their  surveys. 

Still,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Russian  artilleiymen  conld 
not  easily  brook  the  conclusion  that,  whilst  the  English  Gen- 
eral chose  to  remain  under  their  eyes,  and  within  range,  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  their  skill  to  bend  him  from  his  path,  or 
oven,  as  it  seemed,  to  break  the  thread  of  his  conversation ;  so 
at  length,  growing  earnest,  they  opened  fire  upon  the  .group 
from  a  great  number  of  guns;  but  in  vain, for  none  of  the  staff 
at  this  time  were  struck.  Failing  with  round  shot,  the  enemy 
ti-ied  shells — shells  with  the  fuses  so  cut  as  to  buret  them  in 
the  air  a  little  above  the  white  plames.  This  method  was  tried 
so  industriously  and  with  so  much  skiil,  that  a  few  feet  over 
the  heads  of  Lord  Raglan  and  those  around  him  there  was  kept 
up  for  a  long  time  an  almost  constant  bursting  of  shells.  Some- 
times the  missiles  came  singly,  and  sometimes  in  so  thick  a 
flight  that  several  would  be  exploding  nearly  at  the  same 
moment,  or  briskly  one  after  the  other,  right  and  left,  and  all 
around.  The  fragments  of  the  shells,  when  they  bui-st,  tore 
their  shrill  way  down  from  above,  harshly  sawing  the  air ;  and 
when  the  novice  heard  the  rush  of  the  shattered  missile  along 
his  right  ear,  and  then  along  his  left,  and  imagined  that  he  felt 
the  wind  of  another  fragment  of  shell  come  rasping  the  cloth 
on  his  shoulders  almost  at  tlie  same  moment,  it  seemed  to  him 
hardly  possible  that  the  iron  shower  would  leave  one  man  of 
the  gi'oup  untouched.  But  the  truth  is  that  a  fragment  of 
shell  rending  t!ie  aiv  with  its  jagged  edges  may  sound  mm-h 
nearer  than  it  is.  None  of  the  staff  were  wounded  at  this 
time. 

Some  of  the  suite  were  half  vexed  and  half  angry,  for  they 
knew  the  value  of  their  chief's  life,  and  they  conceived  that  he 
was  affronting  great  risk  without  due  motive,  and  from  mere 
inattention  to  danger.  The  storm  of  missiles  generally  fell 
most  thickly  when  Lord  Raglan  happened  to  be  riding  near 
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the  great  road ;  for  tbe  enemy,  having  got  the  range  of  that 
point,  always  labored  to  mate  the  bursting  of  his  sheila  coincide 
with  tbe  moment  when  our  head-quarters  were  passing.  This 
Boon  came  to  be  understood,  and  thenceforth,  when  the  head- 
quarter group  were  going  to  cross  the  Causeway,  they  rode  at 
it  briskly  as  at  a  leap,  and  spanned  it  with  one  or  two  strides, 
tiius  leaving  the  pr^ared  storm  of  sheila  to  bui-st  a  little  be- 
hind them.  This  effort  of  the  RuBsian  artillery  against  Lord 
Ilaglan  and  the  group  surrounding  him  lasted  a  long  time,  and 
was  carried  on  upon  a  scale  better  proportioned  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  ■whole  division  than  to  the  mere  object  of  warning  off 
.1  score  of  horsemen.  If  the  lire  thus  expended  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  Pennefather's  brigade,  it  might  have  maim- 
ed the  English  line  in  a  vital  part  of  the  field. 

XI. 
The  lirac  was  now  come  when  the  Allies  could  inca^u'o 
The  Allies  their  fi'ont  with  the  enemy's  position.  It  will  be 
ma^Lre'iheir  I'emembered  that  the  plan'  proposed  to  Lord  Rag- 
fj™t«uhiijot  Ian  tbe  night  before  by  Marshal  St.  Arnaiid  rested 
ui  ths  enemy,  ^^^q^  ^}^q  assumption  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
forces  except  two  or  three  battalions  would  bo  confronted  by 
the  French  army,  and  that  therefore  the  only  opportunity  foi- 
important  service  which  the  English  army  could  find  would  be 
that  of  making  a  great  flank  movement  against  the  enemy's 
right;  but  it  had  long  become  plain  tliat  only  a  portion  of  the 
Kussiau  army  would  be  met  by  the  French,  and  that  in  pro- 
viding a  froiit  to  show  against  the  main  body  of  the  Russian 
Theiiearing  aiTny  tberc  remained  to' the  English  an  ample  iield 
iiiiiiA tiite 84-  of  duty;  and,  now  that  the  invading  armies  had 
iIm  «'ii™«w  come  within  canflon-shot  range,  it  began  to  be  seen 
irtiLnwHahuifl  that  the  entire  front  presented  by  the  1st  and  3rd 
I'u^eatoiiie  French  Divisions,  and  by  our  2nd  and  Light  Divi- 
i:ngii3b.  sions,  would  be  only  just  eommensui-ato  with  the 

length  of  the  position  which  the  Russian  commander  was  oc- 
cupying. 
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Of  course,  thevefore,  if  Lord  Kaglan  had  not  already  rejected 
the  French  plan  of  a  flank  attack  by  our  forces,  it  would  have 
now  fallen  to  the  ground.  It  had  never  made  any  impression 
OQ  his  mind.' 

The  Allies  were  now  so  close  to  tho  enemy's  position  that 
Thogrouna  the  general  of  each  of  the  five  leading  divisions 
wMciieaciiof  could  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  particular  sphere 
rWons  tol  to'  of  action  whicli  awaited  him.  To  Bosquet  the  ad- 
'™'"''  vance  against  the  West  CM' had  long  ago  been  as- 

signed. Canrobert  faced  toward  the  White  Homestead  and 
those  spurs  of  tho  Telegraph  Height  which  lie  toward  the  west. 
Prince  Napoleon  confronted  the  centre  and  the  eastern  steeps 
of  the  Telegraph  Height.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  with  the  2nd 
Division,  faced  the  village  ofBourliouk;  audit  seemed  at  this 
time  that  1  lis  left  would  not  reach  farther'  up  the  river's  bank 
than  tho  bridge,  for  Sir  George  Brown  had  been  reckoning  that 
his  first  or  right  brigade  would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
attacking  the  enemy's  position  across  the  great  road,  and  that 
it  would  be  his  left,  or  Buller's  brigade,  which  would  assail  the 
Great  Redoubt. 

The  generals  of  the  five  leading  divisions  were  thus  direct- 
ing their  forces,  and  already  tlie  swarms  of  skii'mishera  thrown 
forward  by  the  French,  and  the  thinner  chains  of  riflemen  in 
advance  of  our  divisions,  were  drawing  close  to  the  vineyards, 
and  beginning  their  combats  with  the  enemy's  sharpshooters ; . 
but  then,  and  with  a  suddenness  so  strange  as  to  suggest  tho 
TUB  TiungB  of  idea  of  some  pjrotechnio  contrivance,  the  whole 
m"fl'e™yufB  viliage  of  Bouriiouk,  except  the  straggling  houses 
enemr.  whliSi  skirtcd  it  toward  the  east,  became  wrapped 

in  tall  flames.*    No  man  could  live  in  that  conflagration ;  and 

'  I  infer  this  from  tiie  fiict  tliat  those  witli  whom  Loi'd  Itnglan  wns  thor- 
oughly confidential  in  saeh  mntters  never  lieanl  him  speak  of  it.  Lord  RaE- 
Inn,  H3  we  saw,  distinctly  and  finally  iisjected  the  plan  at  the  close  of  his  in- 
terview with  St.  Avnaud,  It  became  a  plan  amply  prepostevors  us  soon  as  it 
was  appacent  that  St.  Arnand  would  not  confront  any  part  of  the  RaBsian  army 
except  their  left  wing;  for  to  inalio  two  flank  movemenl^  one  against  the 
enemy's  left,  and  tho  other  against  his  liglit^  and  to  do  this  without  having 
any  force  wherewith  to  confront  the  enemy's  centre,  would  have  been  a  plan 
requiring  no  comment  to  show  its  ahsardity.  'Die  French  neconnts,  whether 
ofiidal  or  qnasi-ofRcial,  have  always  persisted  in  saying  that  Lord  Ungtan 
liad  engagod,  and  aftenvord  failed  to  make,  a  movement  on  the  enemy's  right 
flank.  'ITiis  is  llie  only  reason  why  the  matter  reqniras  any  thing  like 
caceful  elucidation. 

'  The  great  nnmbor  of  hnyatncks,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  hay,  were 
the  causes  whieb  made  the  conflagration  so  instanlaneously  complete.  The 
hay  of  that  country  is  full  of  stiff,  prickly  slflms,  which  resist  corapiession, 
and  BO  mal;o  nmplo  room  for  air. 
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the  result  was  tbat  in  one  mmute  a  tliird  of  the  ground  oq 
which  the  English  army  had  meant  to  operate  was,  as  it  were, 
blotted  ont  ot  the  field.  If  this  firing  of  the  village  took  place 
UDder  the  ordei'S  of  the  Rnsaian  commander,  it  was  the  most 
sagaeions  of  all  the  steps  he  took  that  daj',  for  his  gravest 
source  of  care  was  the  want  of  troops  sufficmg  for  the  whole 
extent  of  the  position  at  which  he  grasped,  and  therefore  an 
operation  whicn  took  away  a  large  part  of  the  battle-field  was 
Theeffect  of  great  advant^e  to  him.  Our  infantry  were  im- 
wwoh  this  mediately  thrown  into  trouble.  The  Light  Division, 
In'cr^ptDg  ^  Wfi  saw,  did  not  take  ground  enough  on  the  left, 
the  Engiiai.  and  the  firing  of  the  village  now  cut  short  oar  front 
°^  on  the  right.    Sir  De  La«y  Evans,  thus  robbed  of 

space,  was  obliged  to  keep  his  second  brigade  in  rear  of  the 
fii-st,  and  even  then  he  continued  to  overlap  the  right  of  the 
Light  Division. 

The  smoke  from  the  burning  village  was  depressed,  and 
gently  turned  toward  the  bridge  by  the  faint  breeze  which 
came  from  the  sea.  There,  for  hours,  in  a  long  fallen  pillar  of 
cloud,  it  lay  singularly  firm  and  compact,  obscuring  the  view 
of  those  who  were  near  it,  but  not  at  all  staining  the  air  in  any 
other  part  of  the  field. 

xir, 

Tha  operations  of  the  great  column  intrusted  to  General 
General  jjoa-  Bosquct  now  began  to  take  eifeet.  Bosquet  was  a 
qnei.  mau  jn  the  prime  of  life.    Ten  years  of  struggle  and 

fi'equent  enterprise  in  Algeiia  had  carried  him  from  the  rank 
of  a  lieutenant  to  the  rank  of  a  general  officer ;'  and  he  was 
charged  on  this  day  not  only  ivith  the  command  of  his  own— 
the  2nd — ^Division,  but  with  the  command  of  the  troops  whicli 
formed  the  Turkish  Contingent.  The  whole  column  under  his 
orders  numbered  about  14,000  men.  The  Arabs  andKabyles 
of  Algeria,  though  men  of  a  fierce  and  brave  nature  and  prone 
to  petty  strife,  are  so  wanting  in  the  power  of  making  war  with 
effect,  that,  as  far  as  concerns  the  art  of  fighting,  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  given  much  schooling  to  the  bold  and 
skillful  soldiery  of  France ;  but  the  deserts,  the  broad  solitudes, 
and  the  great  mountain  range  of  Northern  Africa,  have  inured 
the  French  anny  to  some  of  those  militaiy  toils  which  are  nest 
in  worth  to  the  business  of  the  actual  combat;  and  for  Bos- 
qaet,  the  hero  of  many  a  struggle  in  the  passes  of  the  Middle 
and  the  Lesser  Atlas,  it  was  no  new  problem  to  have  to  cross 
tt,  the  time  of  the  Crimeau  mar,  ho  was  a  general 
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a  Stream  and  cany  a  body  of  troops  to  tbe  summit  of  a  liiil 
with  a  steep-looking  face. 

In  the  morning  he  had  ridden  forward,  escorted  by  a  few 
Spahis,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  with  his  own  eyes,  and  thus, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  careful  surveys  effected  by  the  naval 
men,  he  was  able  to  assure  himself,  not  only  that  the  river 
could  be  passed  at  its  bar,  but  that  troops  there  crossing  it 
would  be  likely  to  find  the  means  of  getting  round  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  summit  of  the  cliff  from  the  soutliwest.  Examining 
also  the  face  of  the  ciiff  farther  inland,  be  saw  that  the  broken 
ground  opposite  to  the  village  of  Almatamack  could  be  easily 
ascended  by  foot  soldiers ;  and  he  also,  no  doubt,  perceived 
that  the  road  leadiug  up  from  the  village  (unless  it  sliould  prove 
to  have  been  effectually  cut  or  guarded  by  the  eneniy^,  would 
give  him  a  passage  for  his  artilleiy.  Upon  these  observations 
iiupinn  of  Bosquet  based  his  plan.  He  resolved  to  march  in 
opcniiiona.  persoH  With  Autcmarfe's  brigade  upon  the  village 
of  Almatamack,  there  to  cross  the  river,  and  aflerward  en- 
deavor to  ascend  the  plateau  at  the  point  where  the  road  fi'ooi 
Almatamack  goes  up  between  the  West  Cliff  and  the  Telegraph 
Height ;  but  he  ordered  General  Bouat,  with  his  brigade,  and 
witli  the  Turkish  Contingent,  to  incline  far  away  toward  hia 
right,  to  try  to  pass  the  river  at  its  bai',  and  then  to  find  the 
best  means  he  could  for  getting  his  troops  up  the  cliff. 

The  two  bodies  of  troops  mider  Bosquet's  command  began 
Aavimceof  their  diverging  movement  at  the  same  time;  and 
der'itoaBuet"ta  hcfore  two  o'clock  the  swarms  of  skirmishers  which 
parson,  covered  the  front  of  the  columns  were  pushing  their 

way  through  tbe  village  of  Almatamack,  and  the  vineyards 
on  either  side  of  it.  A  few  moments  more,  and  they  were 
firing  with  a  briskness  and  vivacity  which  wai-med  the  blood 
of  the  many  thousands  of  hearers  then  noiv  to  war.  One  of 
our  officers,  kindling  a  little  with  the  excitement  thus  roused, 
and  impatient,  perhaps,  that  the  French  should  be  in  action  be- 
fore our  people,  eould  not  heSp  drawing  Lord  Raglan's  atten- 
tion to  the  firing  on  our  right.  But  the  stir  of  French  skirm- 
ishers through  Slick  ground  was  no  new  music  to  Lord  Fitz- 
toy  Somei'set.  Rather,  perhaps,  it  recalled  him  for  a  moment 
to  old  times  in  Estremadura  and  Castile,  when,  at  the  side  of 
the  great  Wellesley,  he  learned  the  brisk  ways  of  Napoleon's 
infantiy.  So,  when  the  young  officer  said, 'The  French,  my 
'Lord,  are  warmly  engaged,'  Lord  Raglan  answered, 'Are 
.'  they  ?  I  can  not  catch  any  return  fire.'  His  practiced  ear 
had  told  hini  what  we  now  know  to  be  the  truth.  No  troops 
were  opposed  to  the  advance  of  Bosquet's  columns  in  this  part 
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of  the  field ;  but  it  is  tlie  custom  of  French  Bkirmiahei-B,  when 
thoy  get  into  thick  ground  near  an  enemy,  to  be  continually 
firing.  They  do  this,  partly  to  show  the  chiefs  behind  them 
what  progress  they  are  making,  and  partly,  it  wonld  seem,  in 
order  to  give  life  and  spirit  to  the  scene. 

When  tfeneral  Bonat  reached  the  hank  of  the  river,  he  fonnd 
AiiTODDo  of  the  ''''^''  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  '^^  mouth  m^de  it  possible 
iii^tacLiertforea  for  his  men  to  keep  good  their  footing  against  the. 
under BouBt.  ^^ygg  flowing  in  from  the  sea;  and  m  process  of 
time,  with  all  his  infantry,  incbiding  the  Turkish  battalions,  ho 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  He  could  not, 
however,  carry  across  his  artilleiy,  and  he  therefore  sent  it 
back,  with  orders  to  follow  the  march  of  AutemaiTe's  brigade. 

"When  he  j-eached  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river,  Bouat  found  an 
opening  in  the  cliff  before  him  which  promised  to  give  hini 
means  of  ascent.  Into  this  opening  he  threw  some  skinnish- 
crs,  and  these,  encountering  no  enemy,  were  followed  by  the 
main  body  of  the  brigade,  and  by  the  Turkish  battalions.  Purr 
suing  the  course  thus  opened  to  him,  Bouat  slowly  crept  for- 
ward with  his  column,  and  wound  his  way  up  and  I'ound  to- 
ward the  summit  of  the  clifF.  But  it  was  only  by  marching 
with  a  very  iiaiTow  front  that  he  was  able  to  effect  this  move- 
ment, and  it  waa  not  until  a  late  period  of  the  actJon  that  he 
was  able  to  show  himself  in  force  npon  the  plateau.  Even  then 
Jie  was  without  artillery.  The  troops  under  his  command  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  engs^ing  in  any  combat  with  the  ene- 
my, because  they  marched  upon  that  partof  the  heights  which 
the  Russian  General  had  determined  to  leave  unoccupied. 

Mefinwhile  Bosquet,  marching  in  person  with  AutemaiTe's 
r.irtiier  nfl-  brigade,  travereed  the  village  of  Almatamack,  ibrd- 
mMTO's'teU;-^'  ®'^  *'^*'  liver  at  teu  minutes  past  two  o'clock,  and 
^i!e-  ■   immediately  began  to  ascend  the  road  leading  up 

to  the  plateau.  The  road,  he  found,  was  uninjured,  and  guard- 
ed by  no  troops.  His  artillery  began  the  ascent,  and  mean- 
while the  keen  and  active  Zouaves,  impatient  of  the  winding 
I'oad,  climbed  the  heights  by  shoi-ter  and  steeper  paths,  and  so 
swiftly,  that  our  sailors,  looking  from  the  ships  (men  aeecs- 
tomed  to  pei'pendiculav  racing), were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the 
briskness  with  which  the  Frenclmien  rushed  up  and '  manned' 
the  cliff.  As  yet,  however.  Bosquet  had  encountered  no  en- 
emy. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  position  taken  up  by  Prince  Ments- 
Gmisbrongitt  chikoff  fell  short  of  the  sea-shore  by  a  distance  of 
h'i'in"ft™'niii-  I'^oi's  t'*'"!  ^^^o  miles,  and  that  he  was  not  in  milita- 
Siii  Akiffi.        ry  occupation  of  the  cliff,  now  ascended  by  Bosquet 
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with  Autemai'i'e's  brigade ;  but  also,  it  will  bo  remembered, 
that  at  the  vilkge,  in  rear  of  the  cliif,  called  Ulukul  Akiea, 
there  had  been  posted  some  dajfs  before  one  of  the  Minsk  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  with  four  pieces  of  light  artillery,  and  that 
the  detachment  had  there  remained.  These  four  guns  were 
now  brought  out  of  the  village,  and,  after  a  time,  were  placed 
in  battery  at  ^  spot  near  the  village  of  Ulukul  Tiouets,  and 
within  range  of  the  point  where  the  Zouaves  were  beginning 
to  crown  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  The  'Minsk'  battalion  was 
not  brought  into  sight,  but  at  some  distance,  ou  the  chff  over- 
looking the  beach,  there  could  be  seen  some  squadrons  of 
horse. 

Aa  soon  as  a  whole  battalion  of  Zouaves  had  gained  tho 
Bosquet,  Bfter  Summit,  they  were  drawn  up  and  formed  on  tho 
ft  mimiBniBry  plateau.  No  shot  was  as  yet  fired  by  the  enemy ; 
li^^CiMdf  and  General  Bosquet,  with  his  staff,  ascended  a  tu- 
™  the  oiffi,  mulus,  or  mound,  on  the  top  of  the  clifi;  in  order  to 
reconnoitre  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  his  artillery  was  coming  up,  and  the  first  two  of 
his  guns  had  Just  reached  tho  summit,  when  one  of  the  car- 
riages broke  down.  This  accident  embarrassed  the  rest  of  the 
column,  and  whilst  the  hinderance  lasted  the  enemy  opened  fire 
from  his  four  guna.^  The  iire  and  the  breaV.ing  down  of  the 
gan-carriE^e  produced  for  the  moment  an  ill  effect  upon  the 
head  of  the  French  column,  and  one  of  its  battalions  fell  back 
under  the  shelter  of  the  acclivity.  But  this  cheek  did  not  last. 
The  road  blocked  by  the  broken-down  gun-carriage  was  quick- 
ly cleared,  the  guns  were  moved  up  rapidly,  and  swarms  of 
skinnishers  pressed  tip  in  all  directions.  Then  the  troops 
which  were  already  on  the  summit  moved  forward,  and  lodged 
themselves  upon  a  part  of  the  plateau  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
steep  by  which  they  had  ascended.^ 

A^  soon  as  he  began  to  hear  guns  in  the  direction  of  the 
Meaaurai  taken  Wost  Cli^  Kiriakoff  took  from  his  reserves  two  of 
Ty  Kii^ff  his  '  Moscow'  battalions,  and  posted  them,  the  one 
Bo^uees  tar^  low  dowH,  and  the  other  higher  up,  on  that  part  of 
iDg  moramtiiit.  jjjg  ]^[]\  which  looked  dowu  upon  the  White  Home- 
stead. He  also  drewfromhis  reserve  eight  light  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  placed  them  in  battery  facing  toward  the  sea,  so  as 
to  command,  though  at  a  long  range,  the  part  of  the  plateau 
which  Bosquet  crossed  bj'  the  Hadji  road.     Kiriakoff  did  not 

'  Half  of  the  No.  4  battery  of  the  17th  brigade  of  the  Russinn  artillaiy. 

>  Sif  Edward  Colebrooke  saw  this  operation  from  the  deck  of  ono  of  onr 
ships  of  war,  and  dcscribas  it  very  well  in  his  memorial.  He  was  a  skillful 
and  veiy  aocumte  oijaeiYCr  of  mil!' 
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talic  upon  himself  to  make  an^  other  dispositions  for  dealing 
with  the  turning  movement  which  threatened  his  left. 

Amongst  the  French  who  were  gaining  the  summit  of  the 
HotaemenBi  platcau,  no  One  seems  to  have  divined  the  reason 
uio  cliff.  ^iiy  a  Uttle  body  of  Russian  horsemen  should  have 
made  its  appearance  on  the  cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  nor  why, 
without  attenipting  hostile  action,  it  had  tenaciously  clung  to 
the  gronnd.  Those  troopers  were  the  attendants  of  a  man  in 
great  trouble.     They  were  the  escort  of  Pi-ince  Mentscliikoff. 

xm. 

The  enemy's  survey  of  the  Allied  armies  had  been  so  care- 
Tiiseiiaitof  leesly  made,  and  had  been  so  little  directed  toward 
BoBaiiet'Btam-  the  sca-shore,  that  Bosquet,  it  seems,  had  already 
n'^u'Siemlnd  S"* '^^"'^  *"  ^^^  fiver  before  hia  movement  was  per- 
ofPriDM  ceived.  Pi-inee  Mentschikoff,  with  Gortschakoff 
MentscLikoff  ^^^  Kvetzinski  at  his  side,  had  been  standing  on 
the  Kourgane  Hill,  watching  the  advance  of  the  English  army, 
and  giving  bold  orders  for  its  reception ;  but  presently  he  was 
told  that  a  French  division  was  advancing  toward  the  unoccu- 
pied cliff  on  his  extreme  left.  At  first  be  was  so  shocked  by 
the  dislocation  which  his  idefw  would  have  to  nndergo  if  his 
left  flank  were  indeed  to  be  turned,  that  he  had  no  refuge  for 
hia  confusion  except  in  mere  disbelief,  and  he  angrily  refused 
to  give  faith  to  the  unwelcome  tidings,'  For  days  he  had  been 
on  the  ground  which  he  himself  had  chosen  for  the  great  etnig- 
gle ;  but  he  was  so  certain  that  he  had  effectually  learned  its 
character  by  glancing  at  its  general  features,  that  he  had  not, 
it  seems,  had  the  industry  to  ride  over  It,  nor  even  to  find  out 
the  roads  by  which  the  villagers  were  accustomed  to  ascend 
the  heights  with  their  wagons. 

He  seemed  to  have  imagined  it  to  be  impossible  that  ground 
so  steep  as  the  cliff  had  appeared  to  be  could  be  ascended  by 
troops  at  any  point  westward  of  the  Telegraph  Height;  but 
when  at  length  he  was  compelled  to  know  that  the  French  and 
the  Turks  were  marching  m  force  toward  the  month  of  the 
river,  his  mind  underwent  so  great  a  i-evulsion,  that,  having 
hitherto  taken  no  thought  for  his  left,  he  now  seemed  to  have 
no  care  for  any  other  part  of  the  position.  In  his  place,  a  Gen- 
eral, calm,  skillful,  and  conscious  of  knowing  the  ground,  might 
have  seen  the  tui-ning  movement  of  the  French  and  the  Turks 
with  unspeakable  joy ;  but,  instead  of  tranquilly  regarding  the 
whole  field  of  battle  under  the  new  aspect  which  was  given  to 
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it  by  this  manceuvre,  he  only  labored  to  see  how  best  he  eould 
imitate  the  mistake  of  his  adversary — how  best  he  could  shift 
his  strength  to  the  distant,  imoccupied  cliff  which  was  threat- 
ened by  Bosquet's  advance.  The  nature  of  the  gi'ound  en- 
abled hini  to  make  lateral  movements  in  his  line  without  much 
fear  of  disturbance  from  the  Allies ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
His  mwsnres  the  French  were  detaching  two  fifths  of  their  army 
with1k"'&ia  ^^  order  to  turn  his  flank,  he  wildly  determined  to 
flank  mareii.  engage  a  portion  of  his  scanty  force  in  a  march 
from  his  right  band  to  his  left — in  a  march  which  would  take 
him  far  to  the  westward  of  his  chosen  ground.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  snatched  two  light  batteries  from  his  centre  and  his 
right,  gave  orders  that  he  was  to  be  followed  by  the  four 
'Moscow'  battalions  which  were  the  reserve  of  his  left  win^, 
and  by  the  three  '  Minsk'  battalions  which  formed  part  of  hie 
'  Great  Ileserves,'  and  then,  with  some  squadrons  of  hussars, 
rode  off  toward  the  sea. 

It  was  certain  that  a  long  time  would  elapse  before  the 
iteniBciiiknif  troops  engaged  in  this  vain  journey  could  be  ex- 
™  ^"=  "''*'•  pected  to  get  into  action  with  Bosquet ;  and  mean- 
while the  power  of  the  whole  force  engaged  in  the  flank  move- 
ment was  neutralized.  But  that  was  not  all.  Prince  Menta- 
chikoff's  mind  was  so  strangely  subverted  by  the  sensation  of 
having  his  left  turned,  that,  although  it  must  needs  be  a  long 
time  before  he  could  be  in  force  on  the  West  Cliff,  he  conld 
not  endure  to  be  personally  absent  from  the  ground  to  which 
he  now  fastened  his  thoughts.  So  when,  with  his  Staff  and 
the  horeemen  of  his  escort,  he  bad  got  to  the  gi-onnd  overlook- 
ing the  sea,  near  the  village  of  TJIukul  Tioaets,  and  had  seen 
the  first  groups  of  the  Zouaves  peering  up  on  the  crest  of  the 
Iiill,  he  still  remained  where  he  was.  Whilst  he  sat  in  his  sad- 
dle, the  appearance  of  his  escort  drew  fire  from  the  shipping, 
and  four  of  his  suite  were  struck  down.  But  the  Prince  would 
not  move.  It  is  likely  that  the  fire  assuaged  the  "pain  of  bis 
thoughts. 

At  this  time,  it  would  seem,  he  gave  either  no  orders,  or 
HiBbntierieBnt  noue  of  a  kind  supplying  real  guidance  for  bis  gen- 
imSi™ be^*'  erals.  Lingering  upon  the  ground,  without  troops 
y-ins  a  cnnnoa-  at  hand,  he  impotently  watched  the  progress  of 
^d'n'o^b'T  AutemaiTs's  brigade.  His  light  batteries  soon 
nruuory,  came  up ;  but  neither  these,  nor  the  squadrons  of 

hussai's  which  foi-med  his  escort,  were  the  best  of  implements 
for  pushing  back  General  Bosquet,  into  the  steep  mountain 
road  by  which  he  had  ascended ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  Prince 
Mentsclukoff,they  were  simply  powerless.    However,  bis  guns. 
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when  they  came  up,  were  placed  in  battery,  and,  Bosquet's 
givas  beiug  now  on  the  plateau,  there  began  a  cannonade  at 
long  range  between  the  twelve  ^ins  of  the  French  and  the 
whole  of  the  light  artillery  which  Prince  Mentschikoff  had  hur- 
ried into  this  part  of  the  field.  At  the  same  time  the  French 
artillery  drew  some  shots  from  the  distant  guns  which  Kiriii- 
koff  had  placed  looking  seaward  on  the  Telegraph  Height; 
Braiquet  mnin-  aiid  the  annals  of  the  French  artillery  record  with 
taips  himself,  pn^Q  that  the  twelve  pieces  which  Bosquet  bronght 
up  with  him  engaged  and  overpowered  no  less  than  forty  of 
the  enemy's  guna.  Nor  is  this  statement  altogether  without 
something  like  a  basis  of  truth,  for  the  Kussians  had  now  thir- 
ty-six pieces  of  artillery  on  the  West  CliffJ  or  the  Telegraph 
Height;  and,  though  most  of  them  at  this  time  were  so  placed 
that  their  gunners  could  attempt  some  shots  at  a  more  or  less 
long  range  agiuust  Bosquet's  guns,  the  French  artillerymen 
not  only  held  their  ground  without  having  a  gun  disabled,  but 
soon  pushed  forward  their  batteries  to  a  moi-e  commanding 
pait  of  the  plateau. 

By  this  time  the  seven  battalions  of  infantry  which  Prince 
Mentsehikoff  had  been  moving  flankwise  were  very  near  to  the 
spot  where  their  General  haS.  been  eagei'ly  awaiting  them ; 
but,  just  as  he  was  about  to  have  these  troops  in  hand,  the 
Prince  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  afler  all,  he 
could  do  nothing  in  the  part  of  the  field  to  which  he  had  drag- 
ged them.  Ho  was  brought,  perhaps,  to  this  belief  by  seeing 
that  the  French  and  the  Turns,  who  had  been  crossing  the 
liver  at  its  mouth,  were  now  beginning  to  show  their  eti'ength 
toward  the  westernmost  part  of  the  cliff,  for  he  may  not  have 
known  that  this  force,  being  without  artillery,  could  be  easily 
prevented  from  advancing  against  his  batteries  on  the  open 
MentMiiUtoff  plateau.  At  m  events.  Prince  Mentsehikoff  now 
counier-  thought  it  necessary  to  reverse  his  flank  movement, 

loareiiing.  ^^g^  j.^^  ti'avel  back  toward  his  centre  with  all  the 
forces  which  he  had  bronght  from  thence  to  his  left. 

But,  when  the  Prince  began  this  last  connter-movement,  he 
was  already  beginning  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  events  in 
another  part  of  the  field. 

Bosquet  now  stood  undisturbed  on  the  pail  of  the  plateau 
i-orfiiM  of  which  he  had  reached.  But  he  was  not  without 
BMquet  OD  tue  grounds  for  deep  anxiety.  It  did  not  fallto  his  lot 
*  on  that  day  to  be  engaged  in  any  conflict  except 

with  the  enemy's  artillery ;  but,  from  the  moment  when  he  be- 
gan to  establish  himself  on  the  plateau  until  towai'd  the  close 
of  the  action,  he  was  in  a  dangeronsiy  isolated  position  ;  for  he 
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had  no  troops  around  him  except  Autemarrc's  brigade,  and, 
until  the  action  was  near  its  end,  he  got  no  effective  support 
either  from  Boaat  on  his  right  or  from  Canrobert  on  his  left, 

XIV. 
As  soon  as  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  perceived  that  Bosquet 
Tvould  be  able  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  he  tried  to  give 
him  the  support  toward  his  left  which  his  position,  when  he 
got  established  on  the  cliff,  would  deeply  need ;  and  he  de- 
termined that  the  time  was  come  for  the  immediate  advance 
of  his  1st  and  3rd  Divisions.  Addressing  General 
awstuead>  '  Canrobert  and  Prince  Ifapoleon,  and  giving  them 
J^^ttDd'""  'he  signal  for  the  attack,  he  said,  I  am  told,  these 
Prince Napo-  words :  'With  men  such  as  you  I  have  no  orders 
leoB.  „  (^jj  give,  I  have  but  to  point  to  the  enemy!'' 
Hitherto  these  two  French  Divisions  had  been  nearly  in  the 
same  alignment  as  the  leading  divisions  of  the  English  ai-my ; 
•n.H  ordw  into  ^^^  1°^  1'''^''  ^^^y  were  ordered  forward,  leaving 
which  tha  Ai-  the  English  anny  still  halted,  the  true  character  of 
uaa  now  fell.  ^^^  movement  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Allies  was 
for  the  first  time  developed.  Their  array  was  to  be  what 
strategists  call  'an  order  of  battle  in  three  echelons  by  the 
'right,  the  fii'st  echelon  making  a  turning  movement.'^ 
]tussi;i[i  Ai'my, 


This  disposition  for  the  attack  was  not  the  result  of  any  agrce- 
Lord Roginn'B  ment  made  in  words  between  Marshal  St.Arnaud 
th^oShebla  ^"^  ^*"'*^  Raglan.  It  resulted  almost  naturally,  if 
to  inke.  so  One  may  speak,  from  Bosquet's  turning  move- 

ment, from  the  extent  of  the  front  which  the  enemy  was  now 
seen  to  present,  and  from  the  character  of  the  ground.    Just 

■  I  have  this  from  an  officer  who  assures  me  that  he  heard  the  words. 

'  '  Un  ordre  de  bataille  h  tcois  echelons  pax  la  dvoite,  ie  premiev  dchelon 
'  attaquant  par  le  flanc'  These  are  (he  words  in  which  a  staff  olficor  pres- 
ent in  Ihe  nclion,  and  very  high  in  the  French  service,  has  described  to  me 
the  advance  of  Iho  Allies.     Seethe  diagram,  a  much  bettor  guide  thanraera 
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as  the  Marshal  had  kept  back  his  1st  aad  Svd  Divisions  till  he 
saw  that  Bosquet  could  gain  the  height,  so  Lord  Raglan,  ac- 
cording to  his  conception  at  this  time,  had  to  see  whether 
Cani'ohert  and  Pidnce  Napoleon  could  establish  themselves 
upon  the  Telegraph  Height,  before  he  endangered  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  order  of  battle  by  allowing  the  English  anny  to 
advance. 

During  the  first  forty  minutes  of  the  cannonade  directed 
against  wie  English  infentvy  there  had  been  no  corresponding 
lire  upon  the  French  from  the  Telegi-aph  Height ;  because  the 
Artillery  ton-  guns  IB  that  part  of  tbo  field  had  been  placed  at 
Meibeiweai  fii'st  SO  low  down  On  the  hill-slde  that  no  use  could 
nnatheFrenoh  be  made  of  them,  aud  the  process  of  moving  them 
batierioB.  ^q  higher  ground  was  tedious ;  but  when  Kiriakoff 
had  at  length  established  a  couple  of  batteries  upon  the  high 
gi-ound  near  the  Telegi^aph,'  the  fire  of  those  guns,  passing 
over  the  heads  of  the  Taroutine  and  the  militia  battalions,  be- 
gan to  molest  the  divisions  which  were  led  by  Canrobert  and 
Prince  Napoleon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  artillery  belonging  to  the  divisions 
of  Canrobert  and  Prince  Napoleon  came  down  to  a  convenient 
ground  above  the  edge  of  the  vineyards,  and  opened  fire  upon 
the  colnnins  of  the  'militia'  battalions,  now  posted  much  far- 
ther up  thm  before  on  the  oi>posite  height.  And  with  effect : 
foi'  although  the  range  did  not  admit  of  great  slaughtei-,  some 
men  were  struck,  and  the  rest,  though  they  did  not  yet  move, 
began  to  be  displeased  with  the  ground  oa  which  tbey  stood.^ 

The  swarms  of  Bkinrnshei-s  which  the  French  threw  forwai'd 
went  briskly  into  the  cover,  forded  the  river,  and  then  made 
themselves  at  homo  in  the  broken  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
Telegraph  Height.  When  the  soldier  is  upon  service  of  this 
kind,  his  natural  character — neutralized  in  general  by  oi-gani- 
Kation — is  often  seen  to  reassert  itself.  One  man,  prying  eager- 
ly forward,  would  labor  to  get  shots  at  Russian  snarpshooters 
still  lingering  near  the  river;  another  would  sit  down,  take 
out  his  little  store  of  food  and  drink,  and  be  glad  to  engage 
with  any  one  who  passed  him  in  something  like  cynical  talk 
concerning  the  pastime  of  war.  ,  But,  upon  the  whole,  French 
skirmishei-s  push  on  with  great  boldness  and  skill. 

When  the  foremost  ranks  of  Canrobei-t's  massed  battalions 
(ianroiierfii  '^'"^  entered  the  vineyards,  each  man  got  through 
iiaranceaoraan  as  bcst  he  oould,  and  rapidly  cro^ed  the  river ;  and 
the  nyer.         tbough  during  part  of  the  advance  the  troops  were 
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under  the  fire  of  the  guns  on  the  Telegraph  Height,  yet  the 
nature  of  the  acclivity  before  them  was  of  such  a 


the  iiiu-side.  (i,.,,  pjateau  above  the  broken  ground)  the  better 
they  were  covered  from  fire.  And,  except  somo  lingering 
skirmishers,  they  ha^l  no  infantry  opposed  to  tliem  at  this 
time;  for  the  two  'Moscow'  battaliona  which  Kiriakoffhad 
seut  down  toward  tlie  ford  of  the  White  Homestead  were 
now,  it  seems,  made  to  take  part  in  the  marches  and  counter- 
marches which  Mentschikoff  was  directing  in  person,  and  there 
were  then  no  other  Russian  columns  in  this  part  of  the  field.' 
So,  when  the  head  of  Canrobert's  Division  gained  the  broken 
ground  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  river,  it  was  for  the  mo- 
ment sheltered ;  but  if  it  had  then  ascended  above  the  broken 
ground  so  as  to  peer  up  over  the  crest,  and  face  the  open  pla- 
teau at  the  top,  it  would  not  only  have  come  under  the  fire  of 
artillery,  but  would  have  before  it  the  four  battalions  of  mili- 
tiamen, supported  by  the  four  Taroutine  battalions. 

For  an  .army  advancing  to  the  attack,  a  rim  of  sheltered 
ground  on  the  verge  of  the  enemy's  position  is  of  infinite  use, 
because  it  enables  the  assdlants  to  make  without  hurry  their 
final  arrangements  for  the  assault ;  but  to  troops  which  are  not 
propelled  by  the  decisive  order  of  some  I'esolute  commandei', 
such  shelter  as  tliat  is  sometimes  a  snare,  because  it  teiripts 
Duty  atiooii-  men  to  hang  back.  In  such  a  situation,  the  best 
mmmmdei^ef  troops  will  often  abstain  from  going  forward  of 
FreQ<ji"i>iyi  tli^i''  <'!*'"  accord,  for  it  seems  to  oflicers  and  men 
BOIL  '     that  if  they  are  to  quit  good  shelter  and  go  out  into 

storm,  they  ought,  at  least,  to  know  that  the  movement  is  one 
really  intended,  and  is  needful  to  the  purpose  of  the  battle. 
The  duty  of  pressing  forward  to  terminate  the  isoL-ition  of 
Bosquet  rested  primarily  with  the  general  of  the  1st  Division. 

General  Canrobert  was  a  man  of  whom  great  hopes  were 
ceneroicaa-  entertained.  According  to  every  test  which  could 
robertu  \jq  applied  by  school  and  college  examinations,  he 

'  There  is  some  graunil  for  supposing  that  tlie  second  '  Moscow'  bflttnlion 
W119  for  a  ivhilo  foijjotwn,  nnil  that,  not  I'eceiviiiK  in  duo  time  the  order  to 
r<yoin  the  other  battaliona  of  the  corps,  it  was  left  ahine  in  the  mvine  till  it 
fbaiid  itself  opposed  to  Canrohort's  irliole  Division.  If  this  is  the  case,  and. 
if  there  I'esulted  any  thing  which  could  be  willed  a  combat  between  the  Hus- 
eian  battalion  and  ^o  French  Division,  the  statement  that  Canrobert  was  not 
met  by  any  ti'oops  except  sHrmishcrs  would  have  to  be  qualiiieil.  The  state- 
ment of  Chodasicwicz  on  this  point  receives  no  support  from  Kiriakoff,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  havo  not  adopted  it.  Ohodasieivici  did  not  belong 
to  the  '  Moscow'  corps. 
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proiaieed  to  be  an  accoinplislied  general.  To  the  militaiy  stitd- 
les  of  his  youth  he  had  added  the  experience  of  many  cam- 
paigns in  Africa;  and  even  in  the  Fi-eneh  army,  where  brave 
men  abound,  his  personal  valor  had  become  a  subject  of  re- 
mart.  He  was  so  deeply  trusted  by  his  Emperor  that  he  had 
become  the  bearer  of  a  then  secret  paper  which  was  to  put 
him  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  in  the  event  of  St.Ar- 
nand's  death.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  have  upon  his  hands 
the  blood  of  the  Parisians  slain  by  his  brigade  on  the  4th  of 
December ;  but  it  was  said — to  his  honor — that  he,  more  than 
all  the  other  generals  employed  at  that  time,  had  loathed  the 
work  of  having  to  abet  the  midnight  seizure  of  his  country's 
foremost  generals.  His  spirit,  they  say,  had  been  broken  by 
the  pestilence  which,  some  few  weeks  before,  had  come  upon 
his  Division  in  the  country  of  the  Daunbe ;  bnt  the  extremity 
of  the  giiefto  which  he  then  gave  way  had  so  much  to  justify 
it  in  the  appalling  natiire  of  the  calamity  which  slew  his  troops, 
that  it  was  not  a  conclusive  proof  of  hia  being  wanting  in  mili- 
tary composure.  The  most  snocessful  of  respondents  to  school 
.  and  college  questions  now  had  to  undergo  a  new  test.  Com- 
manding a  fine  French  division,  he  had  the  head  of  hia  column 
close  under  a  height  occnpied  by  the  enemy,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  tJie  isolated  condition  of  a  Fi-ench  brigade  on  his  right 
seemed  to  make  it  a  business  of  great  moment  for  him  to  bo 
able  to  bring  support  to  his  comrades. 

But  at  the  point  where  Canrobert  faced  the  height,  he  found 
it  impracticable  to  drag  np  ai-tiUery,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
send  his  guns  all  the  way  down  to  the  village  of  Almatamack, 
in  order  that  they  might  there  ford  the  river  and  ascend  to  the 
top  of  the  plateau  by  the  road  which  Bosquet  had  taken.  This 
rn»biB  loBoii  operation  could  not  but  take  a  long  time ;  and  what 
"e^hJ^^a-  Canrobert  was  now  called  upon  to  determine  was, 
niiiVto  sd-  whether  he  would  wait  until  hia  ailJllery  had  com- 
i't!^^^'  pleted  its  circuitons  and  difiicult  journey,  or  at  once 
tTQiind,  carry  forward  his  infantry  to  the  summit  of  the  pla- 

teau, and  engage  the  battalions  there  posted.  He  determined 
to  wait.  The  maxima  of  the  French  ai-my  discourse  the  idea 
of  bringing  infantiy  into  action  upon  open  ground  without  the 
support  of  artilleiy ;  and  Canrobert  did  not,  it  seems,  conceive 
that  the  predicament  in  which  Bosquet  stood  was  a  circum- 
stance which  dispensed  him  from  the  observance  of  a  general 
rule.  So,  whilst  he  was  thus  waiting  for  his  artillery,"  he  did 
not  deem  it  right  to  push  forward  his  battalions  on  the  open 
He  posts  iiis  plateau,  but  he  broaght  the  head  of  his  Division  to 
bntiniioDH  on    a  point  high  up  on  the  steep,  broken  side  of  the  hill. 
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tbehigbet  ^^^  extended  it,  in  single  and  double  battalion  col- 
steepaoftha  Timns,  on  either  side  of  the  track  by  which  he  had 
Heigfi'tl'giwe  ascended.  He  spread  himself  more  toivard  his  left 
QQdei;  the  pia.  than  toward  his  right,  and  did  not  move  any  of  his 
*"'"■  battalions  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  abie  to  give  a 

hand  to  Bosquet. 

The  bulk  of  Piinee  Napoleon's  Division  bung  back  in  the  val- 
iMtfroi^^'n  '^y*  ^^^  *^^  oa\k  of  it  at  this  time  was  still  on  the 
stiuoni'be'"    north  bank  of  the  river. 

the'rlvM^r'' "'  Although  the  head  of  Canrobert's  Division,  being 
Fire  sustained  under  the  heights  on  the  Knssian  side  of  the  riv- 
FraSwiSs  ^^1  w^s  enjoying  good  shelter,  the  masses  of  troops 
™S"  ""'i^  which  stood  more  toward  the  rear,  including  some 
tohan^^es  of  Canrobeit's  battalions  and  the  great  bulk  of 
hWc' ""'''"'  P™<^fi  Napoleon's  Division,  were  exposed  to  the 
Diacoorass-  fi''^  °^  ^^^  guns  on  the  Telegraph  Height.  Thoy 
uwntL  suffered ;  and  a  feeling  of  discouragement  began  to 

spread. 

Mai'shal  St.  Arnand  had  understood  the  gravity  of  the  dan- 
ger which  would  result  from  any  delay  in  the  advance  of  his 
contra;  but, to  meet  it, he  used  an  ill-chosen  safeguard.  The 
way  to  send  help  to  Bosquet  was  to  give  Canrobeit  due  war- 
rant to  move  up  at  once  upon  the  plateau,  whether  with  or 
without  his  ai-tillery.^  What  the  Marshal  did,  however,  was 
St.  AroBud  t*>  order  up  his  reserves,  sending  one  brigade  of  his 
imahestorwara  4th  Division  to  folIow  the  march  of  Bosquet,  and 
Ma  rcBecvM.  ^j^^  other  to  support  Canrobert.  This  last  measure 
was  actually  a  source  of  weakn^s  rather  than  of  strength,  for, 
as  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  Canrobert  and  Prince  Na- 
poleon were  already  in  more  than  ample  strength.  With  two 
superb  divisions,  numbering  some  15,000  men,  and  having  Bos- 
quet and  Bouat  on  their  right  with  many  thousands  more,  they 
were  advancing  upon  a  very  naiTow  front ;  and  the  brining 
Theuieflfectof  up  offresh  troops  augmented  the  masses  who  came 
nponli^"™  under  the  fire  of  the  guns  without  at  all  propelling 
French  trqops,  the  leading  divisions.  So  the  evil  l^ted  and  in- 
creased. Inaction  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  is  hateful  to  the 
brave,  impetuous  Frenchman,  and  inaction  under  fire  is  intol- 
erable to  him.  The  troops  toward  the  rear  of  the  columns, 
not  having  the  close  presence  of  the  enemy  to  animate  them, 

'  If  the  objection  to  advancing  on  tlie  plateau  without  artillery  wns,  ac- 
cording to  ITronth  ideas,  insupei'able,  an  eiTort,  one  would  think,  should  have 
been  made  to  pusli  forivard  Prince  Napoleon's  Division.  Pi'ince  Napoleon 
had  in  his  front  two  roads  leading  np  to  the  Telegraph,  and  one  of  these  at 
^e  least  was  practioablo  (and  was  afterward  used)  ftn"  artillery. 
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find  being  without  that  slielter  from  1  R  "  {,"»  ^  ' 
was  enjoyed  by  the  leading  battali  b  n  d  n  «n  d 
TiwircDDi-  and  uneasy.  It  was  the  la  1  e  ep  a  p 
th^nS^beiiiB  ^'^•'"g  ^^^  Freuoh  troops    h     11  d       ni  I 

'loaasaci^a.'      that  they  were  being  'massacred. 

All  this  while,  Bosquet  was  on  the  summit  of  the  cliflf  with 
AnsiEty  on  nc-  ^^^  ^ne  brigade,  and  his  isolation,  as  we  shall  pres- 
couBi  of  iiofi-    ently  see,  was  becoming  a  source  of  great  anx- 
iety! 

Minute  after  minute  suds-de-camp  were  coming  to  Lord 
ftiteofthe  Kagian  with^these  gloomy  tidings;  and, in  truth, 
i«Kifliitthi3  the  action  was  going  on  ill  for  the  Allies.  The 
"""^  duty  of  crowning  the  West  Cliff  had  been  fulfilled 

with  great  spirit  and  dispatch  by  a  small  body  of  men ;  but 
the  step  had  not  been  followed  up.  Bouat,  filing  slowly  round 
near  the  sea  with  some  9000  men,  but  without  guns,  was,  for 
the  time,  annulled.  ■  Bosquet,  with  one  brigade,  stood  halted 
upon  the  heights  which  lie  had  climbed ;  and,  though  happily 
he  had  not  been  assailed  by  infantry,  his  advanced  and  isolated 
.  position  had  become  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  Allies.  Of 
the  two  French  divisions,  charged  with  the  duty  of  attacking 
the  front  and  westeni  flank  of  the  Telegraph  Hill,  the  one  had 
its  foremost  battalions  high  up  the  steep,  and  on  the  vei'ge  of 
the  open  gi-ound  at  its  top,  whilst  the  other  was  all  down  in 
the  valley;  but  (although  in  different  ways,  and  for  different 
reasons)  these  divisions  were  both  hanging  back;  and  no 
French  foi-ee  had  hitherto  attacked  any  part  of  the  ground 
held  by  the  enemy's  formed  battalions.  Meanwhile  the  bat- 
teries still  swept  the  smooth  approach  to  the  table-land  where 
the  Telegraph  stood,  and  not  only  kept  it  fi-ee  of  all  assMlants, 
but,  pouring  their  fire  over  the  heads  of  their  own  soldiery, 
were  able  to  throw  plunging  shots  into  the  midst  of  Prince 
Hapoleon's  Division. 

All  this  while  the  English  army  had  been  kept  under  the 
fire  of  the  Kussian  artillery;  and  although  the  men  had  been 
ordered  to  lie  down,  the  ground  sloping  toward  the  river  yield- 
ed no  shelter,  and  many  had  been  killed  and  wounded. 

At  first  our  batteries  replied ;  but,  after  a  while,  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  the  advantage  the  enemy  had  in  his  command- 
ing ground  was  too  great  to  be  overcome,  and  the  English  ar- 
tillery had  ceased  to  fire.  Lord  Raglan  asked  why  this  was : 
'I  observe,'  said  he,  *  the  enemy's  six-pounders  amongst  us; 
'why  can  not  we  send  our  nine-pounders  amongst  them?' 
But  he  was  told  that  our  fire  had  proved  to  be  ineffectual,  and 
that  it  was,  therefore,  discontinued.     He  seemed  struck.     Por- 
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haps  tfio  answer  wbich  be  had  received  became  one  of  the 
grounds  on  wbich,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  resolved  to  change 
the  face  of  the  battle. 


For  some  time  the  course  of  tho  action  had  been  offering  to 
Opponuniiifa  ^''^  Russian  General  an  opportunity  of  striking  a 
otkreA  to  great  blow ;  and,  circumstanced  as  he  was,  it  would 
Meotteiiitott  ^ave  been  easier  for  him  to  gain  a  signal  victory 
before  three  o'clock  than  to  stand  on  the  defensive  and  hold 
his  ground  till  sunset.  The  English  forces,  confronting,  as 
they  did,  a  position  of  great  natural  strength,  and  having  their 
left  on  gi-ound  as  open  as  a  race-course,  would  have  been  Iiam- 
pered  in  every  attempt  to  storm  the  Great  Redoubt  if  their 
nank  had  been  assiduously  threatened,  and  now  and  then 
chai'ged  by  the  enemy's  powerful  cavalry.  Therefore,  if 
Mentschikoff,  checking  the  English  forces  by  a  vigorous  use 
of  his  Iioi-semen,  had  undertaken,  at  this  time,  such  an  advance 
against  Canrobert'e  Division  as  was  afterward  successfully  ex- 
ecuted by  Kiriakoii;  he  would  have  found  the  Fi'ench  battal- 
ions quite  eofi:  to  his  touch,  by  reason  of  their  wnnt  of  artille- 
ry;' and  Canrobert's  retreat  from  the  verge  of  the  plateau 
would  have  occurred  at  a  time  when  half  the  Fi-encli  army  was 
so  far  from  the  true  scene  of  conflict  as  to  be  unable  to  give 
the  least  help.  Except  by  reckoning  broadly  upon  tho  quality 
of  the  French  and  the  British  troops,  or  else  upon  the  smiles 
of  fortune,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Allies  could  then  have  ea- 


But  men  move  so  blindly  in  the  complex  business  of  war 
that  often,  very  often,  it  is  the  enemy  himself  who  is  the  beat 
repairer  of  then-  faults. 

It  was  BO  that  day.  During  the  precious  hour  in  which  the 
Bussian  forces  might  have  wrought  a  way  to  great  glory,  their 
cavalry  were  suffered  to  i-eraain  in  Idleness,  and  the  battalions 
which  formed  the  instrument  afterward  used  for  striking  the 
blow  were  marching  in  vain  from  east  to  west  and  from  west 
to  east.  The  toi-por  and  the  false  moves  of  the  enemy  coun- 
tervailed the  shortcomings  of  the  Allies. 

No  combat  of  any  moment  was  going  on  at  this  time.  It 
The  hnttie  at  ^^  ^^'^^  *"^*  Major  Norcott,  with  the  left  wing  of 
ihi!  tiine.iVn-  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  bad  gone 
gniohfld.  jjjj^  jjjg  vineyards  in  front  of  our  Light  Division, 
and  by  this  time  ho  had  not  only  driven  the  enemy's  riflemen 

'  I  should  not  hare  ventured  upon  this  sentence  if  it  were  not  thnt  I  am 
wnvranted  in  doing  so  by  what  actually  occorred  a  little  Inter.     Baeposl. 
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from  the  in  closures,  but  liad  even  stolen  over  the  river  higher 
up,  and  was  opening  fire  on  the  left  bank.  Bnt  every  where 
else  the  battle  flagged.  Tlie  men  of  oar  infantry  divisions, 
though  they  were  under  the  fii'o  of  thirty  guns,  still  lay  pass- 
ive upon  the  ground.  Our  cavalry  awMted  orders.  Our  ar- 
tilleiy  declined  to  fire  without  being  able  to  strike.  The  Rus- 
sian and  the  French  artillery  continued  engaged  at  long  i-ange. 
No  Fi-ench  battalion  advanced  above  the  broken  ground, 
though,  covering  their  front  and  the  left  flank  of  their  trailing 
columns,  swarms  of  skirmishers  were  alive.  Of  these,  some 
were  firing  to  show  where  they  were,  some  dueling  with  the 
KuBeian  riflemen  ivho  yet  remained  in  the  valley ;  others  as- 
cended the  tnolls,  and  vexed  any  Russians  they  saw  with  long, 
careful  shots;  oliers,  again,  sat  down,  and  contentedly  toti 
their  rest. 

This  languishing  of  the  battle  seemod  to  promise  ill  for  the 
Allies.  They  had  undertaken  to  assault  the  enemy's  left,  and 
to  that  enterprise  they  stood  committed,  for  they  had  drawn 
away  from  the  real  field  of  battle  to  the  West  Cliff  some  four- 
teen thousand  men.  Yet,  since  the  moment  when  Bosqnet 
began  to  ascend  the  cliflf,  more  than  forty  minutes  had  elapsed, 
and  nothing  had  yet  been  done  to  win  a  result  from  his  move- 
ment, nor  even  to  give  him  that  support  which  he  very  griev- 
ously wanted.  Both  from  Bouat  on  his  right,  and  from  Can- 
robert  on  his  left,  he  was  divided  bv  a  wide  tract  of  ground. 

Hitherto,  then,  the  operations  planned  and  undertaken  by 
the  French  had  not  only  done  nothing  toward  carrying  the 
position,  but  had  even  brought  the  Allies  into  danger. 

The  causes  of  the  miscaiTiage  were  the  physical  obstructions 
conws  which  which  hindered  both  Bouat  and  Canj'obeit  from 
hjdKMrfon-  bringing  up  their  guns  with  them,  and  the  stiffness 
ofUieFreneh  of  the  objection  which  prevcots  French  generals 
t^HTiHons.  from  engaging  their  infantry  on  open  ground  with- 
out the  sapport  of  artilleiy.  According  to  the  intended  plan 
of  operations,  Bosqnet,  after  gaining  the  cliff  with  his  whole 
column  -of  some  14,000  men,  was  to  biing  I'ound  bis  right 
shoulder  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  the  Russians,  and 
simultaneously  with  his  appearance  on  the  plateau  a  vigoi-ous 
and  resolute  onslaught  was  to  be  made  by  the  rest  of  the 
French  army  upon  the  front  of  the  enemy's  left  wing.  But 
Bosquet,  as  we  saw,  though  he  was  pei-sonally  present  on  the 
part  of  the  plateau  overhanging  Almatamack,  had  only  one 
brigade  there,  and  whether  he  looked  to  Bouat  on  his  right 
or  to  Canrobert  on  his  left,  he  looked  in  either  case  to  a  gen- 
eral who,  though  he  had  masses  of  infantry,  was  without  artil- 
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lery,  and  he  therefore  looked  in  vain.  In  such  circum stances, 
the  utmost  that  Bosqaet  could  be  expected  to  do  was  to  hold 
his  ground,  and  this  he  did. 

XVI. 

Fovanhouv  afidahalf  the  Allies  had  liun  under  fire,  without 
even  beginning  to  assail  the  enemy's  fonned  battalions.  The 
only  ground  gained  wm  that  occupied  by  Bosquet.  But  Bos- 
quet's achievement  not  having  been  followed  up,  his  very  suc- 
cess now  threatened  to  bring  disaster  upon  the  Allies.  When 
a  French  soldier  is  one  of  a  body  placed  in  a  false  position,  he 
knows  it,  and  comments  on  the  fact;  and  the  very  force  and 
vivacity  of  his  nature  make  it  difficult  to  keep  him  long  apon 
ground  to  which  he  feels  a  scientific  objection.  A  French 
, .  _..  aid-de-caoip  came  in  haste  to  Lovd  Raglan,  and 
nocDunt  of  represented  that  unless  sometbing  could  be  done  to 
dSh'°™"  support  or  relieve  Bosquet's  column  it  would  be 
braigiitto  '  compromised.'  Gifted  himself  with  the  command 
oi-d  Rogian.  ^^  graeeful  diction.  Lord  Raglan  was  not  without 
fastidious  prejudices  gainst  particular  forms  of  expression, 
and  it  chanced  that  he  bore  a  singular  hatred  against  the 
French  word  which  wc  translate  into  'compromised.'  So  lie 
archly  resolved  to  have  the  meaning  of  the  word  fully  ex- 
panded into  plain  French,  and  he  asked  the  aid-de-camp  what 
would  bo  the  actual  effect  upon  the  brigade  of  its  being  '  com- 
'  promised.' 

The  answer  was,  'It  will  retreat." 

Was  it  time  for  the  English  General  to  take  the  battle  into 
his  own  hands? 

So  long  as  Bosquet,  with  Autemavre's  brigade,  stood  isola- 
ted upon  the  cliff,  and  Canrobeit's  and  Prince  Napoleon's  Divi- 
sions roraMued  hanging  back  in  the  vineyards  and  the  broken 
ground  below  the  Telegraph  Height,  an  advance  of  our  forces 
would  plainly  distort  the  Allied  line  in  a  hazardous  way,  and 
Lord  Raglan  had  watched  for  the  moment  when  the  develop- 
ment of  the  expected  Fi-ench  attack  on  the  Telegraph  Height 
would  warrant  him.  in  suffering  our  infantry  to  go  forward. 

But  he  had  hitherto  watched  in  vsun  ;  and,  not  knowing  how 
Lord  RngiBii  long  the  causes  of  the  French  delay  might  continue 
cMtatethe'^'  t<*  opevate,he  resolved  to  depart  from  the  scheme 
vanoeofthe  '  of  actioH  which  had  hitherto  governed  him,  and  to 
Engiisii  army,  precipitate  the  advance  of  the  English  forces.  It 
is  true  that  whilst  Bosquet  stood  halted  on  the  clifF,  whilst 
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Canrobei-t  abstained  from  assailing  tlie  Telegi'apfa  Height,  and 
whilst  Prince  Napoleon's  Division  was  still  low  down  in  the 
valley,  the  advance  of  the  English  forces  against  the  Canse- 
way  and  the  Kourgaiife  Hill  would  ruin  the  symmetry  of  the 
plan  which  the  French  had  contrived ;  and  if  Bosquet  should 
he  obliged  to  retreat  at  a  time  when  the  English  were  hotty 
engaged  in  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  heights,  the  whole  ar- 
ray of  the  Allies  would  l>e  brought  into  peril.  But  the  timely 
incurring  of  dangers  is  proper  to  the  business  of  war ;  and, 
Qeoimda  und-  though  the  enemy  had  hitherto  been  toipid  and  in- 
lolM^thB*  diligent,  the  cause  of  the  Allies  had  fallen  into  such 
njsoivo.  a  plight  that  a  remedy  which  involved  heavy  risks 

might  nevei-theless  be  the  right  one.  And,  so  far  as  concerned 
his  understanding  with  the  French,  Lord  Raglan  was  freed 
from  all  care ;  for  he  had  been  already  assured  that  Marshal 
St.Arnand  anxiously  desired  him  to  advance,  and  one  aid-de- 
camp, as  we  have  seen,  had  told  him  plainly  that  nothing  less 
than  a  diversion  by  the  English  forces  would  prevent  General 
Bosquet  from  retreating. 

A  man  may  weigh  reasons  against  reasons,  hut  sometimes, 
after  all,  it  is  the  power  of  the  imagination,  or  else  some  manly 
passion,  which  comes  to  strike  the  balance  and  lead  him  on  to 
action.  The  motive  of  which  Lord  R^lan  felt  the  most  con- 
scious was  the  simple  and  natural  longing  to  cease  from  being 
passive.  He  could  no  longer  endure  to  see  our  soldiery  lying 
down  without  resistance  mider  the  enemy's  fire.' 

He  had  been  riding  slowly  upon  the  ground  between  the ' 
oraerafcrUiB  Great  Causeway  and  the  left  of  the  French  array; 
Ea^^inl"''  but  he  now  stopped  his  horse,  and  the  cavalcade 
fantry.  whicli  had  trailed  in  his  wake  whilst  he  moved  then 

gathered  more  closely  around  him.  Th^re  were  altogether 
some  twenty  horsemen;  and  although  with  several  of  them 
Lord  Raglan  from  time  to  time  talked  gayly,  yet,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  duty  of  taking  thought  how  best  to  conduct  the  ac- 
tion, he  WM  like  a  man  riding  in  mere  solitude,  for  it  was  not 
his  custom  to  seek  counsel,  and  the  men  around  him  so  held 
their  chief  in  honor  that  none  of  them  would  have  liked  to  as- 
sail him  with  question  or  advice.  Still,  any  one  there  could 
see  that,  besides  Lord  Rf^Ian  himself,  there  was  one  man  of 
the  Head-Quarter  Staff  whose  mind  was  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  hour.  We  saw  that  Airey  had  already  begun  to 
wield  great  power  iu  the  English  ai-my.  With  the  power  was 
its  burden.    Whilst  most  of  the  other  men  on  the  Head-Quar- 

'  This  19  the  motive  for  Decelerating  the  sdvunco  of  tho  British  troops 
which  Lord  ]Jii(;]nn  nvmved  (o  me  on  tlic  evening  of  the  action. 
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ter  Staff  seemed  to  be  merely  spectators  or  messengers,  there 
was  cave,  vexing  care  on  the  lean,  ei^er,  imperious  features  of 
tli&  Qaaitermaster-General,  He  was  not  simply  impatient  of 
the  delay;  he  judged  it  to  he  a  gi'eat  evil. 

It  was  to  him  that  Lord  Raglan  now  spoke  some  five  words. 
Whatever  it  was  that  was  said,  it  lit  the  face  of  the  hearer, 
and  turned  his  look  of  care  into  sunshine.  The  horsemen  in 
the  surrounding  group  rose  taller  in  their  saddles  and  handled 
their  reins  like  men  whose  limbs  are  braced  by  the  joy  of 

Eassing  from  expectancy  to  action.  Every  man,  wheUier  he 
ad  heard  the  words  or  not,  saw  in  the  gladness  of  his  neigh- 
bor's face  that  the  moment  long  awaited  was  come. 

Our  infantry  was  to  advance.  The  order  fiew ;  for  it  was 
Nolan— the  impetuous  Nolan — who  caiTied  it  to  the  2nd  Di- 
vision. A  few  moments  later,  and  the  order  had  reached  tho 
Light  Division.  The  whole  of  the  foremost  English  line,  from 
the  47th  Regiment  on  our  right  to  tho  extreme  left  of  the 
Light  Division,  rose  aleit  from  the  ground,  dressed  well  their 
ranks,  and  then,  having  a  front  of  two  miles  with  a  depth  of 
only  two  men,  marched  grandly  down  the  slope.' 

XVII. 

Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  commanding  the  2nd  Division,  had  be^ 
Evnna  detach-  '"'^'■^  ^^^  ^^^  blazing  village.  In  that  conflagration 
(sAdimawitu  no  man  could  live,  and  in  order  to  make  good  his 
ind  wiUi  to''  advance  on  either  side  of  the  flames,  he  had  split 
■  '■?''^''.'"  °'-  his  force  by  detaching  General  Adams  to  his  right 
vnm^'towfti'd  with  two  regiments^  and  Turner's  battery.  With 
the  bridge.  ^j^j^j  force  Adams,  driving  before  him  some  Russian 
skirmishers,  mardied  down  toward  the  ford  which  divided  the 
French  and  English  armies.  Evans  himself,  with  four  battal- 
ions and  Fitzmayer's  battery  of  field  artilleiy,  had  to  assail  the 
defenses  which  Prince  Mentschikofi"  had  accumulated  for  the 
dominion  of  the  Pass  and  the  great  road.  Soon,  however, 
Evans  was  a  good  deal  strenghtened  in  the  artillery  arm;  for 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  service  in  this  part  of  the  field 
was  observed  and  seized  by  Captain  Anderson  with  a  battery 
belonging  to  the  Light  Division,  and  by  Colonel  Daeres  with 
a  battery  belonging  to  the  1st  Division.  By  the  time  that  the 
infantry^  had  got  down  to  near  the  inclosiires,  eighteen  English 

'  ComputLiiK  from  the  right  of  the  47th  EeBimcnt,  llie  Enclish  front  was 
alittle  short  of  two, milea,bnt  eompatingitfi-oin  thegioimd  on  which  Adnms 
was  advancing,  the  front  was  more  than  two  milea  in  extent. 

'  The  4iBt  and  49th. 

'  The  1st  hrigode,  under  Pennefather,  and  tho  47th  Bcgimenf,  helonging 
to  Adams'.?  lirignile. 
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guns  had  begun  to  reply  to  tbo  fire  which  the  enemy  was  pour- 
ing upon  Penuefather's  brigade. 

But  Evans's  task  was  ahardoue;  for,  having  on  his  right  an 
The  conflict  Id  i^passable  Conflagration,  and  being  cramped  to- 
irhich  he  bf-  ward  his  left  by  our  Light  Division,  he  was  forced 
oflmeenEflBea.  ^^  move  aloug  the  un^eltered  line  of  the  Great 
Causeway  upon  a  narrow  and  crowded  front,  and  this  under 
a  converging  five  of  artillery ;  for  with  the  sixteen  guns  of 
the  Causeway  batteries,  and  the  flanking  fire  poured  down 
from  the  left  shoulder  of  the  Great  Redoubt,  the  enemy  swept 
the  main  road  and  the  bridge,  and  searched  the  forda  both 
above  and  below  it.  And,  whilst  the  enemy's  batteries  thus 
dealt  with  the  more  open  approaciies  to  the  bridge,  his  infantry 
was  strong  in  that  part  of  the  ground  which  could  not  be 
searched  by  round  shot,  for,  posted  in  the  covert  on  either  side 
of  the  Causeway,  Prince  Mentschikofl"  had  six  battalions,'  and 
besides  these  there  was  a  great  portion  of  the  sixteen  battal- 
ions posted  on  the  slopes  of  the  Kourgan^  Hill,  which  was 
near  enough  to  be  available  for  the  defense  of  the  Causeway 
as  well  as  the  Great  Redoubt.  Moreover,  the  enemy's  reserves 
were  so  disposed  as  to  bo  in  close  and  easy  communication 
with  this  part  of  the  field.  The  Russian  skirmishers  at  this 
time  were  swarming  in  the  thick  gi'ound  which  belts  the 
river.^ 

Confronting  these  defenses,  Evans  strove  to  work  his  way 
forward ;  but,  although  the  wails  and  iuclosures  on  the  skirts 
of  the  village  here  and  there  formed  islands  of  shelter,  the  rest 
of  the  ground  which  had  to  be  traversed  was  bo  bare,  that  ev- 
ery man  of  the  force,  as  long  as  he  stood  there,  came  under 
the  ey^  of  the  Russian  gunners ;  and  their  fire  being  there- 
fore efiective,  Pennefather's  brigade,  though  always  moving 
forward  a  little,  could  only  gain  ground  by  degrees. 

At  times,  when  the  balls  were  falling  thickly,  the  men  would 
shelter  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  behind  such  little  cov- 
er as  the  ground  afforded ;  and  when  there  came  a  lull,  they 
would  spring  forward  and  find  shelter  move  in  advance.  There 
were  some  buildings  which  afforded  good  cover  against  grape 

'  Viz.,  the  four  battnlions  of  Borodino,  the  6th  battalion  of  riflemen, 'and 
the  battalion  of  sappers  and  miners.  According  to  some  'liccoiints,  there 
wfera  only  a  few  companies  of  the  sappei's  and  miners.  There  is  some  ob- 
scurity as  to  the  operations  of  the  Borodino  corps.  Tliey  were  so  placed  as  to 
become  severed  fi^am  the  actual  control  of  their  divisional  general,  and  they 
were  eorered,  it  seems,  by  the  conflagration ;  bnt  all  acconnts  agree  in  stat- 
ing that  the  Borodino  corps  was  in  the  Pass  and  close  to  the  great  road. 

'  Ho  less  Ihan  three  ont  of  the  above  six  battalions  were  thrown  out  as 
skirmisUeni. 
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and  musketry,  and  some  of  the  men,  having  gained  this  shelter 
by  a  swift  rush  across  the  open  gi'onnd  under  veiy  heavy  fire, 
were  sioiv  to  move  out  again  into  a  storm  of  grape,  cajiister, 
and  musket  balls.  At  a  later  time  the  enemy  shattered  the 
walls  of  these  buildings  with  round  shot,  and  some  of  our  men 
were  crushed  or  suffocated  by  the  ruins.  But  those  ■who  died 
that  ^oor  death  were  men  hanging  back. 

This  kind  of  struggle  did  not,  of  course,  allow  the  troops  to 
adhere  to  their  order  of  formation ;  but  whenever  any  number 
of  men  got  together  upon  ground  which  enabled  them  to  ex- 
tend, they  quickly  fell  into  line.  And  this  they  did  notwith- 
standing that  the  groups  thus  instinctively  hastening  into  their 
English  formation  were  sometimes  men  of  different  regiments. 
Several  times  the  men  were  ordered  to  lie  down. 

The  4rVth  Re^ment,  pushing  in  between  the  river  and  the 
burning  village,  and  afterward  fording  the  stream  a  good  way 
below  the  bridge,  was  better  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the 
Causeway  batteries  tlian  the  regiments  of  Pennefather's  brig- 
ade. 

Colonel  Stacy,  of  the  30th,  persistently  woi'ked  his  men 
through  the  gardens  and  inclosnres  till  at  length  he  was  able 
to  cross  the  liver  and  establish  his  regiment  under  cover  of  the 
steep  bank  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  stream.  Thence  for 
some  time  he  maintained  a  steady  fire  against  the  gunners  of 
the  Causeway  batteri^. 

The  95th,  like  the  other  regimente  of  the  brigade,  stole  for- 
ward from  one  sheltering  spot  to  another,  and  at  one  time  three 
of  its  companies  got  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  coips,  and 
united  themselves  in  line  with  the  65th ;  but  the  whole  regi- 
ment had  been  again  got  together  when,  the  Light  Division 
coming  on,  it  appeared  that  its  right  regiment  was  overlapped 
by  the  95th.  Lacy  Yea  did  not  choose  to  stop,  and,  the  95th 
being  halted  at  the  time,  be,  with  his  7th  Fusileers,  passed 
through  it.  But  the  'Derbies'  could  not  endure  to  be  thus 
left  behind,  and  soon  the  regiment  rushed  forward,  bearing  so 
strongly  toward  the  left,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  corps  thence- 
forth became  connected  with  the  exploits  of  Codrington's 
brigade. 

The  55th.  Regiment,  whilst  advancing  in  line  over  open 
ground,  came  under  so  crushing  a  fire  that  it  staggered ;  and 
Wiough  the  line  did  not  fall  back,  it  was  broken.  But  Colonel 
Warren  soon  rallied  his  j-egiraeot,  and  carried  it  forward.  Af- 
terward, when  he  reached  a  spot  which  yielded  shelter  to  a  man 
lying  flat  on  the  ground,  he  ordei-ed  his  men  to  lie  down,  but 
he  himself  kept  his  saddle  and  remained  steadfast  in  the  centre 
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of  his  regiment  until  the  moment  came  when  agaiu  he  could 
lead  it  forward. 

The  kind  of  struggle  in  which  Evans  was  engaged  could  not 
be  long  maintained  without  involving  heavy  loss.  Major  Rose, 
and  <^ptain  Schane,  and  Lieutenant  Luxmore,  were  killed. 
Evans  himself  received  a  severe  contusion,  and  almost  all  his 
staif  were  struck ;  for  Percy  Herbert,  his  Assistant  Quarter- 
master-General, was  dangerously  hit,  and  Captinn  Thompson, 
Ensign  St.  Clair,  and  Captain  A.M.  McDonald  were. severely 
wounded.  Of  the  officers  of  the  30th,  5Sth,  and  47th  regiments, 
Major  Rose,  Captain  Schane,  and  Lieutenant  Luxmore  wei'e 
killed.  Colonel  WaiTcn  was  wounded,  and  so  were  Paken- 
ham,  Dickson,  Conolly,  Whimper,  Walker,  Coats,  Bisset,  Arm- 
strong, Lieutenants  Warren,  Woolieombe,  Philips,  and  May- 
cock.  Pennefather's  brigade  alone  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
nearly  one  fourth  of  its  strength.' 

So  long  as  the  Causeway  batteries  swept  the  mouth  of  the 
Pass,  Evans,  with  his  three  shattered  battalions,^  could  do  no 
more  than  maintain  an  obstinate  and  bloody  combat  in  this 
part  of  the  field,  and  gain  ground  by  slow  degrees.  He  was 
not  yet  able  to  push  forward  beyond  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  assail  the  enemy  in  the  heait  of  his  position  across  the 
great  road. 

XVIII. 

On  Evans's  left,  hut  entangled  with  some  of  his  regiments, 
AavaneaofUie  Sir  Gcorge  Brown  moved  forward  with  the  Light 
LigMDniaiop.  DivisioH.  He  bad  before  him  the  Great  Redoubt, 
ai-med  with  fourteen  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  and  this  strong- 
hold was  flanked  on  the  one  side  by  the  Lesser  Redoubt  with 
its  eight  guns,  and  on  the  other  by  the  artillery  and  the  infan- 
try which  gnai'ded  the  Pass.  Upon  the  slopes  of  the  Kour- 
Theinakit  ganh  Hill,  and  so  posted  as  to  look  down  into  the 
bad  before  It.  Great  Redoubt,  there  was  a  batteiy  of  field  artille- 
]-y,  and  in  rear  of  this  a  battery  and  a  half,  besides  the  four 
guns  of  the  sailors,  were  held  in  reserve.^ 

Sixteen  battalions  of  infantry*  were  posted  upon  the  flanks 
or  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  Great  Redoubt.  Of  this  force, 
the  four  Kazan  battalions,  formed  in  two  columns  of  attack, 

'  This,  fls  well  ss  ali  other  stalemeiita  which  I  niako  of  cnsnaltios  in  the 
English  army,  is  lakcn  from  Ihe  official  returns. 

=  The  30th,  6Bth,  and  47th  Rcgimenls.     As  (0  the  95th,  see  post. 

'  The  details  of  these  forces  have  been  jjiveii  already. 

'  Tlio  four  Kaaan,  or  Archduke  Michnel's;  battalions,  the  fonr  Vladimir 
battalions,  Uie  four  Sousdal  battniions,  am!  the  four  Ouelits  battalione. 
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Stood  iu  front  neai-  to  either  shoulder  of  the  Great  Redoubt, 
and  these  were  supported  by  the  four  battalions  of  tlie  Vladi- 
mir corps.  On  the  right — proper  light — of  these  troops,  but 
somewhat  refused,  theve  were  two  of  the  Sousdal  battahoas: 
more  ia  advance,  and  so  placed  as  to  form  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Russian  infantry  line,  there  were  the  two  remaining  bat- 
talions of  the  same  corps.  Besides  the  masses  thus  pushed 
forward,  General  Kvetzinsti  lield  in  hand  the  four  battalions 
of  the  Ouglitz  corps  as  an  immediate  reserve,  and  posted  them 
upon  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Kourganfe  Hill.  Farther  toward 
the  rear  (except,  perhaps,  whilst  they  wei'©  employed  as  skir- 
mishers) there  were  placed  the  two  battalions  of  sailors.  On 
the  extreme  right,  and  massed  in  columns  at  intei'vals  upon  the 
eastern  and  southeastern  slopes  of  the  KourganS  Hill,  there 
were  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  cavalry.'  This  force  of  hoi-semen 
was  so  placed  that,  whilst  it  covered  the  right  and  the  right 
rear  of  tne  position,  the  Russian  commander  could,  so  to  speak, 
swing  it  round,  and  hurl  it  agdnst  the  flaokof  an  enemy  assail- 
ing his  Great  Redoubt.  In  few  words,  that  Kourgane  Hill, 
now  about  to  be  assailed  by  our  Light  Division,  was  defended 
by  two  redoubts,  by  forty-two  guns,  and  by  a  force  of  some 
17,000  men. 

Again,  the  troops  which  defended  the  Causeway  could  aid 
the  defense  of  the  Kourgan6  Hill,  and,  moreover,  the  troops 
which  Prince  Mentschikoff  called  his  '  Great  Reserve,'  were  so 
placed  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  operating  in  support  of 
the  troops  in  this  part  of  the  field. 

It  rested  with  the  four  Kalian  battalions  to  make  the  first 
attack  upon  the  English  troops.  This  was  to  he  done  whilst 
our  soldiery,  after  struggling  through  the  fords,  were  gaining 
the  top  of  the  bank.  The  enemy's  massive  columns  were  to 
throw  our  men  back  into  the  channel  of  the  river  before  they 
could  find  time  to  foim. 

The  slope  which  led  up  from  the  top  of  the  bank  to  the  par- 
apet of  the  Great  Redoubt  was  almost  as  even  as  the  glacis  of 
a  fortress ;  and,  except  to  one  who  knew  beforehand  how  un- 
accountably life  and  limb  are  spared  in  a  storm  of  artillery  fire, 
it  seemed  hard  to  understand  that  upon  that  smooth  ground 
men  would  be  able  to  live  for  many  moments  under  round  shot, 
grape,  and  canister  from  fourteen  heavy  guns. 

Being  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Allied  forces.  Sir  G.  Brown 
had  to  stand  prepared  for  an  attack  of  cavalry  on  bis  flank. 
On  our  aide  of  the  river,  home  down  to  the  edge  of  the  vine- 
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yards,  the  broad  and  gently  undulating  downs,  tbicMy  clothed 
■with  elastic  herbage,  were  all  that  horsemen  could  wish  for, 
and  even  on  the  left  bank,  tho  ground  in  this  part  of  the  field 
was  practicable  for  tho  evolutions  of  cavalry.  Hardly  ever  in 
war  did  3000  troopei-s  sit  still  in  their  saddtes  under  stronger 
provocation  to  enterpnse,  for  they  were  upon  fair  ground,  they 
were  confronted  by  a  body  of  horse  which  was  in  numbers  but 
one  third  of  their  strength,  and  they  gazed  upon  the  naked  flank 
of  an  infantry  force  advancing  to  the  attack  of  a  strong  position. 
Therefore,  the  contingency  which  actually  occurred — the  con- 
tingency of  the  enemy's  withholding  his  cavalry  ai-m  instead 
of  lifting  it  against  the  open  flank  of  the  Allies,  could  not  have 
been  looked  for  beforehand,  and  can  only  be  aceoimted  for  now 
by  asci-ibing  it  to  the  eccentric  forbearance  of  the  Russian  coni- 
niander.' 

Kightly,  therefore — though  the  apprehension,  was  not  after- 
ward justified  by  tho  event — the  Light  Division  was  carried 
into  action'  with  an  idea  that  cavalry  charges  were  to  bo  ex- 
pected on  tiio  flank;  and  the  duty  of  preparing  against  enter- 
prises of  this  sort  pressed  speci^ly  upon  General  Buller,  be- 
cause he  conunanded  the  left  brigade. 

To  storm  a  position  thus  held  in  strength  by  forces  of  all 
arms,  and  to  answer  at  the  same  time  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 
of  the  Allied  army  against  a  flank  attack,  was  a  task  of  great 
moment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Sir  George  Brown  was  not 
MenoafMpre-  without  means  for  preparing  a  well-ordcrcd  assault, 
^ra'^i  "uit  ^°^'  *^^  enemy  was  making  no  attempt  to  hold  the 
weraop^ui  vineyards  in  strength,  and  on  the  Russian  side  of 
UioiuHiiLiMita.  tijg  i-iver,  the  bank,  tboagb  very  steep,  and  from 
eight  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  was  yet  so  broken,  that  a  skirm- 
isher seeking  to  bring  his  eye  and  his  rifle  to  a  level  with  the 
summit,  would  easily  find  a  ledge  for  his  foot.  Here,  then,  was 
exactly  the  kind  of  cover  which  the  assailants  needed,  for  if  this 
steep  bank  could  be  seized  and  lined  for  a  few  minutes  by  their 
skirmishers,  it  would  enable  their  main  body  to  recover  its  for- 
mation after  passing  through  the  inclosui-es  and  fording  the 
river.  But,  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  the  advantage  thus  offered 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  of  necessity  to  take  care  that 
Tha  wvbion  *^^  advance  of  the  Light  Division  should  be  amply 
notdoverediy  covered  by  skirmishers.  This  was  not  done.  The 
Bkinntaiiars.      ,.jflea  under  Norcott  had  long  before  scoured  the 

'  Before  the  sction  tliero  wns  a  good  Heel  of  eonrersation  amongst  oSicers 
in  the  Liglit  Diviition  with  respect  ta  tlie  way  in  whieli  the  expected  charges 
cf  the  Ituasinn  cavnlry  Ehonld  be  met,  and  it  was  then— then,  pevlinps,  fov  1^e 
fiiBt  lime— that  the  idea  of  receiving  the  enemy's  horse  in  lino  wns  broaclied. 
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viueyanlti ;  but  they  had  swerved  away  toward  their  left,  niid, 
fordhig  the  river  higher  up,  had  left  Codrington's  brigade  with- 
out any  skirmishers  to  cover  its  advance.  No  other  light  in- 
fantry men  were  thrown  forward  Ui  their  stead,  and  the  whole 
body  went  start  on,  with  bare  front,  driving  full  at  the  ene- 
my's stronghold. 

XIX. 

Sir  George  Brown's  right  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Vth  Fii- 
■rhe  tenor  of  _  sileei-s,  the  33rd  and  the  23rd  Regiments,'  was  un- 
OTSerefitfthe"  '3er  General  Codiigton.  Tlie  left  brigade,  consiet- 
iiavMoo.  ing  of  the  19th,  the  88th,  and  the  77th  Regiments, 

wi^  commanded  by  General  Buller.  The  orders  which  Gen- 
eml  Codrington  received  from  Sir  George  were  simply  to  ad- 
vance with  his  brigade,  and  not  to  atop  until  he  had  crossed 
the  river.  A  like  order,  it  is  believed,  was  given  to  General 
Buller.  The  Division  still  moved  in  line,  and,  after  losing  a 
few  men  from  the  Are  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  it  reached  the 
boundary  of  the  vineyards  and  gardens  which  belt  the  course 
of  the  river. 

In  their  eagerness  for  the  conflict,  the  re^ments  strove  to 
The  ait™nce  advance  qiuckly ;  but  it  was  a  laborious  task  to  trav- 
uirou^  the  erse  the  gardens  and  inolosures,  and  many  of  those 
viBoyarda,  ^-^^  ^12,^  hitherto  kept  their  knapsacks  here  laid 
them  down.  In  a  few  minntes  the  whole  of  the  Light  Division 
of  infantry,  drawing  along  with  it  in  ils  impetuous  course  the 
95th  Regiment,  had  forced  a  way  into  the  vineyards.  There 
our  young  soldiers  found  themselves,  as  they  imagined,  in  a 
thick  stoi-m  of  shot  and  cannon  balls ;  but  it  seems  that  mis- 
siles of  war  fly  ci-ashing  so  audibly  through  foliage  that  they 
sound  more  dangerous  than  they  are. 

The  loss  at  this  time  was  not  great.  Our  men  were  in  the 
belief  that  speed  was  required  of  them,  and  having  before  them 
no  chain  of  skirmishers  to  feel  the  way  and  control  the  pace 
of  the  Division,  they  straggled  forward  with  eager  haste.  In 
passing  from  one  of  the  indosures  to  another,  part  of  the  line 
came  to  the  top  of  a  vertical  bank,  revetted  with  stone,  and  form- 
ing a  kind  of 'sunk  fence.'  Standing  there,  the  men  observed 
that  a  violent  gust  of  shot  was  beating  in  against  the  stone 
work  at  their  feet;  and  it  seemed  to  them  that,  the  moment 

'  When  I  Bpe»k  of  severn!  regiments  in  the  Bfimo  liml>  of  tlie  senience,  I 
generflJlj  followr  the  order  in  which  they  would  be  ranged,  going  from  right 
to  left.  In  fi  liriKflda  eonsiatinf!;  of  three  reciments,  snj  e,  //,  of  tho  1b(,  2nd, 
iind  3i'tl  Foot,  the  1st  would  bo  i>03ted  at  i3ie  right,  the  3nd  at  the  left,  and 
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they  sprang  from  tbe  top  of  tho  fence  to  the  lower  vineyard, 
their  legs  would  be  shattered  by  a  ihousaud  missiles.  For  a 
moment  they  paused,  as  though  for  some  guidance ;  but  the 
gnidance  was  such  as  ia  given  by  '  Forward  I  first  company !' 
'Second  company,  show  them  the  wayl'  The  first  who  leaped 
down  stood  unscathed  in  the  vineyard  below ;  the  rest  fol- 
lowed. Dangers  shrink  before  the  advance  of  resolute  men. 
There  was  not  much  loss  in  that  lower  vineyard.  Tho  troops 
pressed  on. 

Amongst  the  vineyards  there  were  here  and  there  fai-m-cot- 
tages  and  homesteads ;  and  since  the  obstructions  which  the 
men  were  eneountei-iDg  had  destroyed  their  formation,  it  be- 
came possible  for  such  as  loved  their  safety  more  than  their 
honor  to  linger  in  the  shelter  afforded  by  these  buildings. 
Some  few,  they  say,  lingered. 

The  Division  hurried  forward  with  just  such  trace  of  its  orig- 
aod  oyer  iiie  inal  line  formation  as  could  remain  to  it  after  rap- 
river.  i^jy  passing  through  difficult  inclosures.    The  river, 

though  flowing  in  a  swift  current,  was  fordable  by  a  strong 
man  in  most  pLices,  but  it  was  of  very  unequal  depth.  Gen- 
eral Codrington  was  seen  riding  quickly  across  at  a  point 
where  the  stream  hardly  flowed  above  his  horse's  fetlocks,  and 
yet,  almost  close  to  him,  the  taller  charger  of  another  officer 
went  down  and  had  to  swim.  The  soldiers  rapidly  waded 
across.  Some  few  perished  in  the  stream,  and  it  was  never 
known  whether  they  fell  from  shot  or  from  not  being  able  to 
keep  their  footing  in  the  current. 

That  part  of  Pennefather's  brigade  which  was  overlajiped 
by  the  7th  Fusileers^  had  become  entangled  with  the  Light 
Division,  and,  at  the  moment  of  Codrington's  advance,  Hume 
of  the  95th  seized  a  color,  and,  dashing  across  the  river,  carried 
with  him  almost  the  whole  of  the  regiment ;  but  the  men  bore 
so  much  toward  their  left,  that  by  the  time  they  gained  the 
foot  of  the  bank  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  river  they  had  got 
blended — not  (as  might  be  supposed)  with  the  right,  but — with 
the  left  regiment  of  Codrington's  brigade.  They  were  des- 
tined to  share  the  glory  and  the  carnage  which  awaited  the 
23rd  Fnsileera. 

At  length  the  whole  Light  Division,  together  with  the  ad- 
ditional regiment  which  had  strayed  into  its, company,  was 
upon  the  Russian  side  of  the  river ;  but  as  j'et  the  troops  only 
stood  upon  the  narrow  strip  of  dry  ground  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  such  of  them  aa  were  in  the  centre  or  toward  tbe  right 

'  !,  c,  iifiPi-  ilii!  T'lTsileoiTi  hn.l  mnichecl  fliroiigli  tlie  95tli. 
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w-ere  penned  back  by  the  rocky  bank  wbich  rose  Bteep  and 
high  over  their  heads.  The  soldiery  were  a  crowd — a  crowd 
shaped  and  twisted  by  the  winding  of  the  river's  bank,  yet 
with  Bomeremidns  of  military  coherence;  for,  althougii  tlie  in- 
cloBures  and  the  fording  of  the  river  could  not  but  destroy  all 
formation,  the  men  of  every  company  had  kept  together  aa 
well  as  they  were  able. 

But  a  general  who  had  omitted  to  line  tbe  bank  with  his 
Aioi^  uie  part  own  skii-misliers  might  well  expect  to  see  it  fringed 
leMhaa  ny^  with  the  enemy's  rifles ;  and  the  strong  wall  which 
brie™e  (?^°  Nature  had  oftered  to  the  English  as  a  cover  for  the 
itaedTuhUia  formation  of  their  battalions,  was  now,  of  course, 
enem/a  held  by  the  enemy's  skirmishere.   These  light  troops 

akinaisbBTB.  were  in  greatest  force  along  the  bank  which  faced 
the  centre  and  the  right  of  the  Light  Division.  They  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  bank,  fired  down  into  the  crowd  of  the  red- 
coats, and  then  drew  back  for  a  pace  or  two  that  they  might 
load  in  peace  and  be  ready  to  fire  again.  They  could  kill  and 
wound  men  in  the  crowd  below  without  laying  themselves 
open  to  fire. 

Toward  the  left  of  the  Light  Division  tlie  bank  was  less  ab- 
coiiree  tokuD  ^upt  and  also  more  free  from  the  enemy's  stirmish- 
hy  oeDOfBi  el's.  There,  aftei-  passing  the  river,  General  Bullor, 
Biiiioi'.  ^|j^  commanded  the  2nd  brigade,  was  able  to  form 

it  at  his  leisure.  He  ordered  the  TYth  Regiment  to  lie  down 
under  the  cover  a&brded  by  the  configuration  of  the  ground, 
and,  upon  a  slope  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the  en- 
'eray's  artillery,  he  placed  the  88th  Regiment.^  With  these 
two  regiments  he  remtuned  long  halted,  not  partaking  in  the 
subsequent  advance  of  Codrington's  brigade.  His  reason  was, 
that,  a  large  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry  appearing  on  the 
plain  to  threaten  his  left,  he  thought  it  right  to  keep  two  re^- 
nients  in  hand  until  he  should  find  himself  snpported  by  the 
near  approach  of  the  Highland  brigade.  He  conceived  that  he 
ought  to  beware  of  outstripping  the  1st  Division  by  too  great 
Noiureofiiia  ^"^  interval;  and,in  truth,  the  duty  which  attach- 
aiity  attach,  ed  npon  General  BuUer  at  this  moment  was  one  of 
tng  upon  bim,  ^  g^.^ye  kind ;  for  if  the  enemy  should  seize  the  mo- 
ment of  Sir  George  Brown's  assault  npon  the  Great  Redonbt 
an  his  time  for  making  a  resolnte  attack  with  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  upon  the  flank  of  our  advancing  troops,  the  safety  of 
the  whole  Allied  army  would  be  challenged,  find  would  be 
found  to  rest  npon  such  dispositions  as  General  Bullcr  might 
have  made  for  covering  our  left. 

'  As  to  the  I9tli  Regiment,  saepost. 
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Sir  George  Brown's  order  to  Bollev  empowered  liim  to  ad- 
vance until  he  was  over  the  stream ;  but,  that  duty  having  been 
executed,  the  brigadiei-  now  found  himself  on  the  bank  of  a. 
river,  without,  so  far  as  I  know,  having  any  fresh  orders  to 
guide  him,  yet  charged  by  circumstance  with  the  duty  of  cov- 
ering the  flank  of  the  whole  Alhed  arreg'  at  the  moment  of  an 
assault  upon  the  enemy's  strong-hold.  The  business  was  a  vital 
one ;  and  the  caution  which  Buller  used  at  this  time  was  re- 
quired by  the  occasion. ^  For,  to  push  forward  the  two  regi- 
ments which  formed  the  extreme  left  of  the  whole  Allied  front, 
and  to  march  them  s^aiust  the  enemy's  strong-hold  in  a  line, 
outflanked  by  the  enemy's  horse,  and  even,  it  would  seem,  by  a 
portion  of  his  foot,  would  have  been  to  lay  open — not  Buller's 
brigade  merely,  but — the  whole  Allied  ai-my  to  the  risk  of  a 
flank  attack  involving  great  disastera.  In  these  circnm stances 
it  was  Buller's  duty  to  take  up  such  a  position  as  would  enable 
him  to  cover  the  advance  of  Codrington's  brigade  and  to  sus- 
tain the  shock  of  a  flank  attack.  It  was  to  Qiat  end  that  he 
kept  in  hand  the  88th  and  the  lllh  Regiments. 

XX. 

Though  forming  part  of  Buller's  brigade,  the  ISth  Begiraent 
Tbeioihiti^i-  was  suffered,  ere  long,  to  associate  itself  witli  Gen- 
ment.  evji]  Codrington's  advance.    So,  with  this  and  the 

other  stray  regiment^  which  clung  to  it,  Codrington's  bi'igade 
was  swollen  to  a  force  of  five  battalions. 

Tlioso  five  battalions  were  extended  in  a  broken  chain  at  the 
.  foot  of  the  bank  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  rivei-, 

nvB  b«ti..iioiiB  and  were  falling — especially  toward  the  right — un- 
cwrtosiuoM  ^^1'  *''^®  close  fire  of  the  skirmishei's  who  crowned 
tiioioftirank  the  top.  In  this  str^t  some  ofourofficers  instinet- 
ofUienrer.  jygjy  trjed  to  dear  the  front  by  getting  the  men  to 
mount  part  way  up  the  bank  and  bring  their  rifles  to  a  level 
with  the  summit.  But,  among  the  foremost,  the  genei'al  com- 
manding  the  Division  had  forded  the  rivei'.  Sir  George  Brown 
air()™ijie  was  an  ofiicer  whose  career  had  begun,  and  begun 
Brown.  -with  glory,  in  the  gi'eat  days  under  Wellington ; 

but,  whilst  he  was  stUlin  his  eai-ly  manhood,  ware  had  ceased, 
and  thenceforth  for  near  forty  years  he  had  brought  his  strong 
energies  to  bear  upon  the  kind' of  military  bjislness  which  used 
to  be  practiced  by  the  English  in  peace-time.     A  long  immer- 

I  The  way  in  which  the  88th  and  tlie  77th  Begiments  were  handled  at  n 
lator  period  of  the  action  was  notlhcneoessfliyrosalt  of '!•" '"'""•■"'■'■"'■  m-'l'' 
ftt  this  time,  and  is  a  fit  Bulgcct  for  dis*'"-* " 

>  The  65th.     Sec  note. 
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siou  ill  the  Adjutant-General's  department  had  led  him  to  go 
even  beyond  otl»er  men  in  laying  stress  upon  the  value  of  dis- 
,  cipiine ;  but  the  practice  of  thia  sort  of  industiy  had  not  at  all 
helped  to  school  him  for  the  command  of  a  division  in  war- 
time; for  in  laboring  after  that  mechanic  perfection  which, 
after  all,  is  only  one  of  many  means  toward  an  end,  the  end  it- 
self had  been  much  forgotten  by  those  who  controlled  our  mil- 
itary system,  and  the  bneinesa  of  war  (as,  for  instance,  the  art 
of  carrying  a  brigade  in  line  throngh  inclosures  and  thick 
grounds)  had  been  little  or  never  practiced  in  England.'  To 
a  military  system  which  omits  to  anticipate  and  to  deal  with 
the  common  obstacles  to  be  expected  in  a  battle-field,  war  is  a 
rough  disturber ;  and,  unless  the  industry  of  the  barrack-yard 
is  supported  by  other  and  better  resources,  it  is  liable  to  be 
turned  to  nothingness  by  even  a  gentle  contact  with  reality. 
A  belt  of  garden  ground,  a  winding,  though  fordable  stream, 
and  an  enemy  hitherto  inert,  had  sufficed  to  make  Sir  George 
Brown  despair  of  being  able  to  present  his  troops  to  the  ene- 
my in  a  state  of  formation.  Great  dLslocation  of  military  or- 
der was,  of  course,  the  necessary  result  of  having  to  pass 
through  inclosures  and  to  ford  a  winding  stream ;  so  what  the 
maiii  body  needed  to  have  before  it  when  it  approached  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  was  a  swarm  of  skirraishera  cleaving  its 
immediate  front,  and  prepared  to  cover  it  during  the  process 
of  forming  anew.  This  cover,  however,  was  wanting.  Sir 
George  Brown  declared  that  to  attempt  any  formation  after 
the  passage  of  the  river  would  be  impossible,  and  that  he  had 
"  determined  to  trust  to  the  spirit  and  individual  courage  of  the 
"  troops."  Thus,  on  ground  giving  rare  opportunity  for  tlio 
deliberate  preparation  of  an  attack,  and  under  no  gi'eat  stress 
of  battle,  the  Light  Division — the  "Light  Division,"  whoso 
veiy  name  earned  with  it  a  gi'eat  inheritance  of  gloiy — was 
suffered  to  lapse  into  a  mere  throng  of  brave  men.  In  this 
plight  the  iive  battalions  had  to  advance  under  the  gnns  of  a 
powerful  battery  supported  by  heavy  columns  of  foot. 

But  an  officer  honored  with  the  command  of  British  troops 
can  always  hope  that,  when  his  skill  fails  him,  his  men  may  still 
retrieve  the  day  by  sheer  fighting;  and  to  a  commander  frus- 
trated in  his  evolutions,  the  prospect  of  a  rude  conflict  with 
the  enemy^  may  offer  thebestKindof  solace,  and,  perhaps,  even 
a  happy  issue  out  of  trouble.  Of  such  comfort  as  was  to  be 
got  fi'om  dose  fighting,  there  seemed  to  be  fair  promise  in  the 
Great  Redoubt,  and  there  Sir  George  Brown  resolved  to  seek 
'  Sir  Charles  Napier,  tho  conqueror  of  Scinde,  need  to  pi'css  tlie  import- 
ance of  iiraeticing  troops  in  tliis  vi«y,  but  without  suoeess.  " 
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it.  Eagev  to  have,  at  the  least,  s,  forward  place  in  the  arined 
throng,  lie  suffered  agony  lest  the  bank,  very  steep  at  the  spot 
where  he  faced  it,  should  be  inaccessible  to  a  mounted  officer ; 
but  he  soon  found  a  place  where  a  break  in  the  stiffness  of  the 
acclivity  left  room  for  the  two  or  three  ledges  which  a  horse- 
man must  find  before  he  can  reach  the  top.  Then  he  quickly 
gained  the  open  ground  above.  The  Kussian  skirniishei-e  were 
there.  Schooled  in  habits  of  deep  reverence  for  military  rank, 
these  men  may  have  been  startled,  perhaps,  by  the  sudden  ap- 
parition of  the  flowing  plumes  whiet  bespoke  a  general  officer, 
and,  what  was  worse,  a  general  officer  in  a  state  of  displeasure. 
It  seems,  too,  there  is  something  in  the  bearing  of  a  fearless, 
near-sighted  man  which  disturbs  the  reckonings  of  other  peo- 
ple; for  they  see  that  his  ways  are  not  their  ways,  and  tliey 
do  not  know  but  that  he  may  be  right  in  not  fearing  them, 
and  that  if  they  were  not  to  be  afrmd  of  him,  they  themselves 
might  be  in  the  wrong.  At  all  events,  the  enemy's  skirmish- 
ers, omitting  or  failing  to  bring  down  tlie  English  General, 
suffered  him  to  remain  unhurt  on  the  top  of  the  bant.  There, 
flushed  and  angiy — he  was  angry  pei-haps  with  himself,  or  an- 
gry with  the  gardens  and  walls,  and  the  pervei-se  winding  of  a 
stream  which  had  broken  the  cherished  structure  of  his  battal- 
ions— he  sat  on  his  gray  charger  full  imder  the  gnns  of  the 
Great  Redoubt,  and  the  dun  oblong  columns  of  yie  enemy's 
infantry  that  flanked  it  on  either  side.  However  es^erly  he 
might  bo  longing  to  can-y  forward  his  Division,  he  was  with- 
out the  means  of  sending  swift  orders  along  his  line. 

But  toward  the  light  of  Sir  George  Brown  a  movement  coi'- 
Genemicoa-  responding  with  his  determination  had  already  be- 
linjjton.  gu|j_     Generai  Codrington,  ordered  to  advance  in 

line,  and  not  to  stop  till  he  had  crossed  the  river,  had  obeyed 
very  swiftly,  and  the  men  of  his  brigade  (in  common  with  the 
G5th  Regiment),  having  moved  wiUi  a  converging  tendency 
during  their  passage  through  the  vineyards  and  the  river,  were 
now  thickly  clustered  under  the  left  bank  in  a  chain  which 
took  its  bends  from  the  winding  of  the  stream.  Codrington 
was  at  this  time  between  the  33rd  Regiment  and  the  23rd  Fii- 
sileers.  He  strove  to  do  something  toward  restoring  the  form- 
ation ofhis  troops;  but  the  crowd, jammed  together,  twisted 
into  fimtastic  shape  by  the  bends  of  the  river's  bank,  and, 
standing  helpless  under  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers  shooting 
down  into  it  from  above,  could  hardly  even  try  to  perform  an 
evolution  requiring  free  space  and  time.  And  if  for  a  moment 
it  seemed  possible  that  any  approach  to  a  formation  nnder  the 
bank  could  be  effected,  the  hope  was  rudely  destroyed;  for, 
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on  ground  lower  down  the  river,  a  'body  of  the  enemy's  light 
troops  found  for  themselves  a  spot  yielding  them  shelter,  yet 
so  placed  that  it  enabled  them  to  pour  a  flanking  fire  along 
tbe  stnp  or  ledge  which  divided  the  stream  from  the  bank, 
and  this  at  a  part  where  the  earth  was  alive  with  our  devoted 
soldiery. 

To  keep  the  men  under  this  Are  for  many  minutes,  and  to 
keep  them,  too,  standing  all  the  time  in  unresisting-  masses, 
would  be  to  lose  a  brigade.  The  only  order  received  by  Gen- 
ei-al  Codnngt^n  bad  been  obeyed  to  the  full.  He  had  no  time 
to  seek  guidance  from  his  divisional  general.  Clearly  there 
was  come  upon  him  one  of  those  rare  conjunctures  in  which  a 
career  is  made  to  hinge  upon  the  decision  of  a  moment.  Gen- 
eral Codrington  a  few  weeks  before  had  been  only  a  traveler' 
on  a  visit  to  the  army  in  Bulgaria.  He  now  commanded  a 
brigade.  His  father  was  that  admiral  whose  achievement  at 
Navarino  had  been  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  now 
brought  the  son  in  arms  for  the  Sultan's  cause.  And  ajiy  one 
who  loved  our  navy,  even  to  jealousy  of  the  land  service,  mijjht 
.persuade  himself  that  the  bright,  ardent,  straightforward 
glance,  and  the  bold,  decisive  speech  of  the  Coldstream  officer, 
must  have  come  by  inheritance  from  a  sailor.  He  had  tbe 
close,  tight  lips  bespeaking  the  obstinate  man  who  lives  a  life 
undistracted  Dy  breadth  and  diversity  of  views.  And  much 
of  what  he  seemed  he  was ;  a  firm,  plain  soldier,  not  liable  to 
be  bent  from  the  simple  path  by  refined  or  complex  views.* 
He  could  not  see  far  without  the  help  of  the  glass  which  be 
kept  attached  to  bis  cap,  but  he  was  more  alive  to  the  world 
around  bim  than  near-sighted  men  often  are.  He  had  never 
before  been  in  action.  He  could  not  suffer  his  troops  to  re- 
main for  another  minute  a  helpless  crowd  under  heavy  fire. 
He  knew  not  how  he  could  withdraw  them  to  anygi-ound  apt 
for  mancBHvring,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  exei't 
snch  a  control  over  the  crowd  of  soldiers  hemmed  in  under 
the  bank  as  would  enable  him  to  repair  the  evil  by  covering 
his  brigade  with  skii-mishors. 

XXI. 
Nelson,  gliding  into  tlie  Bay  of  Aboukir,  told  his  assembled 

'  With  t1ie  rank  of  colonel,  but  unaltacheil. 

=  I  of  coui-so  know  that  an  opinion  BHributiTig  to  General  Codrington  this 
manly  simplicity  of  mind  ie  liable  Wi  be  challenEed  by  those  who  remember 
the  style  of  his  dispatches.  Mr  anaivei-  is,  that  his  dispatches  do  not  indicate 
the  man.  His  private  letters  do.  They  are  written  very  simplv,  hut  with  a 
good  deal  of  power. 
Vol,.  I.— Y 
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captaiDS  that  if  any  one  of  them  in  the  coming  battle  should 
chance  to  bo  disturbed  by  doubts  about  what  he  ought  to  do, 
he  might  find  a  good  way  out  of  trouble  by  closing  with  an 
enemy's  ship. 

And  it  was  a  solution  of  this  sort  which  Codrmgton  sought ; 
codrii^ton  re.  for,  with  110  aiithovity  except  that  which  was  oast 
S'"ar^'^™  i^P<"i  'i'"^  ^y  ^^^  stress  of  the  moment,  he  resolved 
dMbt.  "  to  storm  the  Gveat  Redoubt.  And  he  resolved  to 
do  this  iustantly.  His  immediate  power  over  the  disordered 
masses  around  him  waa  confined  within  the  range  of  his  voice, 
but,  lifting  himself  a  little  iu  his  stiirups,  he  spoke  to  the  men 
His  words  to  in  his  clear,  ringing  voice,  and  ordered  them  (all 
the  mm.  ^iio  could  hear  him)  'to  fix  bayonets,  get  up  the 

'bank,  and  advance  to  the  attack.' 

Then  also  Codrington  im^ned  that  the  need  of  the  mo- 
■  tue  ^s^*'  was  a  ready  leader  rather  than  a  cool  and 
toprfi'i^s  placid  general.  Besides, this  was  his  first  battle; 
^"^  and  perhaps — our  army,  and  not  the  world,  will  un- 

derstand him  if  so  it  was— be  unconsciously  felt  that  the  fore- 
most place  was  peculiarly  befitting  a  Guardsman  who  com- 
manded a  brigade  of  the  line.  With  tho  quickness  of  a  mam 
accustomed  to  hunting,  he  found  a  spot  where  the  bank  was 
practicable,  and,  facing  it  obliquely,  his  small  white  Ar.ab,  with 
two  or  three  strides,  carried  him  to  the  summit.  From  the 
spot  wliioh  he  thus  reached  the  enemy's  skirmishera  had  with- 
.^■awn;i  and  Codrington,  with  the  few  soldiers  who  had  al- 
ready been  able  to  gain  the  top,  was  alone  upon  this  part  of 
the  hill-side.  Looking  up  the  smooth,  gentle  slope,  he  had  be- 
fore him  the  Great  Redoubt ;  but  for  the  moment  the  mouths 
of  the  heavy  guns  which  ai-med  it  remained  black  and  silent. 
.  On  his  right  front  he  saw  a  body  of  infantry  massed  in  col- 
umn. The  men,  in  their  long,  gray,  sombre  coats,  stood  form- 
ed with  great  precidon  and  rigidly  still ;  but  right  and  left  of 
the  mass  there  was  a  chdn  of  skirmishers  so  placed  on  the 
flanks  of  the  column  as  to  be  abreast  of  its  front  rank.  The 
troops  close  in  rear  of  the  body  in  front  could  hardly  be  seen, 
for  they  were  almost  hidden  by  the  dip  of  the  ground,  but  the 
crest  was  fringed  with  sparkling  light,  and  the  light  was  light 
playing  upon  the  bayonet  points  of  battalions  massed  in  the 
hollow. 

Our  troops  were  yearning  to  be  commanded,  and  if  the  men, 
far  and  near,  could  have  seen  that  the  horseman  on  the  small 

'  I  imapSno  thtit  tliej  wore  withdrawn  from  this  spot  because  it  was  under 
the  guns— the  guns  of  the  Groat  Eeiloabl^-fi'OBi  whioh  the  enemy  was  abont 
to  open  fire  on  our  troops. 
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white  Arab  above  them  was  a  general  officer,  they  would  have 
looked  to  every  wave  of  his  arm  for  a  guiding  signal ;  but  Cod- 
rington  had  come  to  the  East  a  mere  traveler,  and  his  simple 
forage  cap  had  not  the  significance  of  the  hat  and  the  flowing 
plumes,  which  would  have  shown  men  far  from  the  spot  that 
a  general  ofiicer  was  on  the  top  of  the  bank.  There  were  sol- 
diers, however,  who  giuned  the  top  almost  at  the  same  moment 
as  their  leader.  First  one  here  and  thei-e,  then  knots,  then 
bevies  of  men  clambered  up. 

Hitherto  the  knowledge  that  there  was  to  be  an  advance  be- 
yond the  bank  had  been  confined  to  the  people  who  chanced 
to  be  near  Sir  George  Brown  or  General  Codrington;  but 
those  who  heard  the  words  or  caught  the  meaning  of  the  di- 
visional general  and  the  brigadier  hastened  to  give  effect  to 
the  will  of  their  chiefs  by  sending  their  words  along  the  line. 

The  7th  Pusileei-s,  being  on  the  extreme  right  of  Codring- 
ton's  bi-igade,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pereonal  guidance ; 
LncjYea una  but  Lacy Tea,i  who  commanded  the  regiment, was 
iiie  FnaiiMts.  ^  man  of  an  onward,  fiery,  violent  nature,  not  likely 
,to  suffer  hia  cherished  regiment  to  stand  helpless  under  muz- 
zles pointed  down  ou  him  and  his  people  by  the  skii'mishers 
close  overhead.  The  will  of  a  horseman  to  move  forwai-d,  no 
less  than  his  power  to  elode  or  overcome  all  obstacles,  is  sin- 
gularly strengthened  by  the  education  of  the  hunting-field,  and 
Lacy  Yea  had  been  used  in  early  days  to  ride  to  hounds  in  one 
of  the  stifiest  of  all  hunting  counties.  To  him  this  left  bank 
of  the  Alma  crowned  with  Russian  troops  was  very  like  the 
wayside  a<!cllvity  which  often  enough  in  his  boyhood  had 
threatened  to  w^l  him  back  and  keep  him  down  in  the  depths 
of  a  Somersetshire  lane  whilst  the  hounds  were  running  nigh 
up  in  the  field  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above.  His  practiced 
eye  soon  showed  him  a  fit '  shord'  or  brealc  in  the  scarped  face 
of  the  bank,  and  then  shouting  out  to  his  people, '  Never  mind 
'forming!  Come  on,  men!  Come  on,  anyhow  1'  he  put  his 
cob  to  the  task,  and  quickly  gained  the  top. 

On  either  side  of  him,  men  of  his  regiment  rapidly  climbed 
up,  and  in  such  numbers  that  the  Bussian  skirmishers  who  had 
been  lining  it  fell  back  upon  their  battalions. 

And  now,  in  the  masses  still  crowded  along  the  foot  of  the 
Ths  iieavinE  bank  there  rose  up  that  munnnr  of  prayer  for  closer 
lene^toSw  fighting  which,  coming  of  a  sudden  from  men  of 
Tank.  Teuton  blood,  is  the  advent  of  a  new  and  seemingly 

extrinsic  power — the  power  asci-ibed  in  old  times  to  the  hand 
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of  an  Immortal.  Ffom  the  first  company  of  the  7th  Fusiieers 
to  the  left  of  the  19th  Regiment,  the  deep,  aagvy,  gathering 
sound  was '  Forward !'  'Forward!'  'ForwardP  Thethroug 
was  heaved ;  and  presently  the  whole  1  st  brigade  of  the  Light 
Division,  carrying  with  it  the  19th  and  the  9oth  Regiments, 
surged  up,  and  in  iramlDerless  waves  broke  over  the  bank. 

That  tendency  to  converge  ofwbichwehave  already  spoken 
f  iha  'i^'^  contracted  the  front  presented  by  the  five  regi- 
convei^ine^  meuts  now  on  the  crest  of  the  bank  to  a  fraction 
"^■^rhJid  oiily  of  the  line  which  they  would  liave  formed  if 
^TOmeathe  they  had  been  deployed  in  due  order.  The  opera- 
ii-oopa.  j^j^^  ^^  taking  ground  and  opening  out  into  line  is 

hardly  one  to  be  undertaken  by  a  crowd  of  soldiery  on  ground 
which-  may  be  called  the  glacis  of  the  enemy's  fortress,  and  in 
the  close  presence  of  his  foi-raed  battalions  ;  but  the  7th  Fnsi- 
leers,  being  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  brigade,  and  not  be- 
ing cramped  at  that  time  by  any  pressure  from  the  regiments 
of  the  and  Division,  was  able  to  find  space ;  and,  though  num- 
bers of  the  regiment  were  wanting,  and  though  maiw  belong- 
ing to  other  corps  were  mixed  up  with  the  Fusiieers,  Lacy  Yea, 
usiug  violent  energy,  was  able  in  some  degree  to  make  the  men 
Enieavoia  of  op™  out.  But  the  silence  which  is  the  pride  of  the 
the  meat*  English  army  could  not  at  that  moment  be  pre- 
uTwlTirfula  served;  for  numbers  of  men,  separated  from  their 
I""!*-  companies  and  their  regiments,  yet  eager  to  follow 

the  path  of  duty,  were  anxiously  seeking  advice  from  officers, 
and  trying,  in  fact,  to  place  themselves  under  such  command 
as  time  and  circumstances  would  allow.  In  this  condition  of 
things,  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  was  to  give  to  the  mass 
the  rudiments  of  a  line  formation.  Colonel  Blake,  with  the 
33rd,  was  able  to  make  his  regiment  open  out  and  form  Ime. 

In  the  other  three  regiments,  too,  the  soldiers  strove  hard 
to  put  themselves  in  their  English  array;  but  on  either  flank 
space  was  wanting ;  and  although  these  battalions,  having  now- 
open  ground  before  them,  were  no  longer  a  helpless  mass,  their 
state  was  not  such  as  to  enable  them  to  move  at  the  will  of  a 
commander.    They  were  an  armed  and  warlike  crowd. 

The  five  regiments  now  gathered  on  the  cr^t  of  the  bank 
were  the  fiii'st  body  of  Allied  troops  which  moved 
baaiSorl'^  up  on  that  day  to  dispute  with  the  enemy  for 
them.  ground  which  he  held  in  strength.    Both  their  right 

and  their  extreme  left  confronted  the  Russian  infantry  massed 
in  columns  upon  either  flank  of  the  Great  Redoubt ;  but  the 
centre  and  left  centre  of  this  part  of  our  assailing  force  stood 
right  under  the  face  of  the  work. 
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_  Although  at  this  time  there  was  in  general  no  due  forma- 
tion, still  the  knotted  chain  into  which  the  men  of  the  five  reg- 
iments  found  themselves  extended  was  much  more  than  long 
enough  to  outflank  the  Great  Redoubt  on  either  side ;  and  the 
troops  which  formed  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right 
of  our  line  were  less  exposed  than  the  centre  regiments  to  Are 
fi'om  the  face  of  the  work.  But  in  order  that  he  might  at 
once  crush  those  portions  of  our  clustered  foi-ce,  the  enemy,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  massive  colnmns  of  infantry  posted  on  either 
flank  of  the  redoubt.  Two  of  these  columns — columns  formed 
of  the  Kazan  corps — now  moved  down  the  hill. 

The  column,!  descending  from  the  eastern  flank  of  the  work, 
ThBiHgtuca-  marched  against  that  part  of  our  line  which  was 
S^^""  f*"™*^*!  V  the  19th  Regiment  and  some  of  the  left 
MTdnst  tho  companies  of  the  2Srd.  It  had  already  come  part 
^d^'^m-  '^^y  ^^'^'^  ^^^  ^^"^P^  before  any  great  number  of 
panieaoftbe  the  EngUsh  had  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the 
^^"^  bank ;  and  our  soldiers,  it  would  seem,  at  that  time 

might  have  been  forced  back  into  the  channel  of  the  river  by 
■  a  continued  and  resolute  advance  of  the  column ;  but  when 
one  by  one,  aud  in  knots  and  gi-onps,  our  men  gained  the  top 
of  the  bank  —  when  they  saw  the  ground  above  spreading 
The  cirfiimo  la  smooth  and  open  befoi-e  them,  and  the  huge  gray, 
raSf' ""''  squai-e-built  mass  gliding  down  to  where  they  were, 
^  then,  happily  for  England  and  for  the  freedom  of 
Europe — for  on  this,  in  no  small  measure,  the  common  wed 
seems  to  rest — it  came  to  be  seen  that  now,  after  near  forty 
years  of  peace,  our  soldiery  were  still  gifted  with  the  priceless 
quality  which  hinders  them  from  feeling,  in  the  way  that  for- 
eigners feel  it,  the  weight  of  a  column  of  infantiy.  In  their 
English  way,  half  sportive,  half  snrly,  our  yonng  soldiei-s  seem 
ed  to  measure  their  task;  and  then — many  of  them  still  hold- 
ing betwixt  their  teeth  the  clusters  of  grapes  which  they  had 
gathered  in  the  vineyards  below — they  began  shooting  easy 
shots  into  the  big,  solid  mass  of  infantry  which  was  solemnly 
marching  against  them.  The  column  was  not  unsteady,  but  it 
wa:S  perhaps  an  over-drilled  body  of  men  unskillfully  or  weakly 
h^dled.  At  all  events,  those  who  wielded  it  were  unable  to 
make  its  strength  tell  against  clusters  of  English  lads  who 
stood  facing  it  merrily,  and  teasing  it  with  rifle  balls.  Soon  the 
column  was  ordered  or  suffered  to  yield,  and  since  it  fell  bade 

'  A  double  battalion  column,  I  believe,  containing  1500  men.  ThisICaian 
corps,  of  which  we  shnll  see  H  profit  deal,  is  more  commonly  called  in  Rus- 
Bian  necotinta  the  'Granti-DiilteMicIiael'H  Regiment.'    It  w 
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to  a  spot  where  the  ground  was  hollow,  it  lapsed  nearly  or 
quite  out  of  sight.  Then  the  19th  and  the  left  companies  of 
the  23i'd,  having  thus  ridded  themselvea  of  the  infantry  force 
in  their  front,  began,  as  they  advanced,  to  bend  toward  their 
right,  and  became  a  part  of  the  force  which  was  storming  the 
Great  Redoubt. 

But  the  other  Kazan  colunin^— the  column  coming  down 
The  Leis  Ka-  from  the  west  flank  of  the  redoubt — was  a  force  of 
JmTbX".^"  ^'^^  mettle ;  and  it  now  began  that  obstinate  fight 
wiih  tiiB  7tii  with  the  7th  Fusileers  which  was  destined  to  last 
Fusiieera.  f^.^^^  ^^^  commencement  of  the  infantiy  flght  until 
almost  the  close  of  the 'battle. 

xxir. 

But  between  the  two  bodies  of  troops  thus  engaged  on 
TheBtomioi  either  flank  with  the  enemy's  infentry,  the  great 
iteftoS™'  ^^^^  of  Codi'ington's  brigade,  swollen  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  95th  Regiment,  was  already  moving  up 
under  the  guns  of  the  Great  Redoubt.  Codnngton,  indeed, 
had  not  waited  for  the  moment  when  his  whole  brigade  reach- 
ed the  top  of  the  bank ;  for,  having  gathered  some  knots  of 
men  on  either  side  of  him,  he  rode  forward  gently  a  few  paces, 
then  waited  until  he  gdned  some  increase  in  numbers,  and 
then  ^ain  moved  on,  thus  canvassing,  as  it  were,  for  followers, 
and  gradually  carrying  forward  with  him  more  and  more  of 
the  troops.  At  first  he  got  on  slowly,  for  the  bnlk  of  our  offi- 
cers, having  had  no  order  to  dispense  with  formation,  they 
judged,  when  they  gained  the  top  of  the  bank,  that  they  ought 
to  strive  to  form  line  before  they  advanced,  and  they  were  la- 
boring to  that  end ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  understood  that 
an  advance  without  formation  was  sanctioned  by  the  generals 
or  compelled  by  stress  of  events,  the  whole  of  the  force,  though 
clubbed  and  broken  into  clusters  of  men,  began  to  move  up  the 
gentle  slope  of  the  hill. 

For  a  little  while,  every  gun  in  the  gi-eat  battery  above  re- 
mained dark  and  silent. 

Amongst  the  Russians  who  were  plying  their  field-glasses 
from  the  parapet  of  the  Great  Redonbt  thei'e  was  a  queeti^ 
meet  for  debate : — '  If  the  scarlet  men  of  the  sea  were  pre- 
'  sumptuonsly  bent  upon  storming  the  work,  where  was  the 
'  great  column  of  attack,  and  where  the  great  column  of  sup- 
'  port,  and  where  the  great  columns  of  reserve  which  would 
'  nave  been  formed  for  such  an  enterprise  ?     Tet,  if  they  had 

'  A  double  hattalLon  oolamn,  1  believe,  oontniiiing  1500  men. 
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'no  Bucli  purpose,  why  weve  so  many  men  coming  np  nndev 
'the  guns,  within  grape-sbot  range?  And, unless  those  En- 
'  glish  were  really  attacking  in  force,  why,  in  the  name  of  thu 
'Holy  Virgin  and  our  own  blessed  Sergius,'  why,  riding  for- 
.'  ward  even  in  front  of  the  skii-mishers,  should  there  be  that 
'  superb-looking  horseman  on  the  gray  charger,  whose  visible 
'n^e,  no  less  than  his  flowing  plumes,  clear^  showed  that  he 
'  beid  bigh  command  ?' 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seemed  that  the  advance  of  the  red-coat- 
ed soldiery  was  an  irruption  of  skirmishers  preparatoi-y  to  an 
attack  in  force,  but  was  an  irruption  so  strong  as  to  be  worthy 
of  all  that  artillery  could  do  to  crush  it.  So,  the  Russian 
sharpshooters  having  now,  for  the  most  pai't,  fallen  back,  or 
moved  aside  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  the  gunners  in  the  Great 
Redoubt  made  ready  to  open  fire  upon  our  regiments  with 
round  ahot,  canister,  and  grape. 

First  one  gun,  then  another,  then  more.  Fi-om  east  to  west 
the  parapet  grew  white,  and  henceforth  it  lay  so  enfolded  in 
its  bank  of  silver  smoke  that  no  gun  could  any  longer  be  seen 
by  our  men,  except  at  the  moment  when  it  was  pouring  its 
blaze  through  the  cloud.  On  what  one  may  call  a  glagis,  at 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  months  of  the  guns,  the  Iigb^ 
ning,  the  thunder,  and  the  bolt  are  not  far  apart.  Death  loves 
a  crowd  ;  and  in  some  places  our  soldiery  were  pressing  on  so 
close  together,  that  when  a  round  shot  cut  its  way  into  the 
midst  of  them,  it  dealt  a  sure  havoc. 

There  began  a  slaughter  of  our  people.  Some  of  the  men 
struck  down  had  got  up  a  good  way  on  the  slope ;  others 
were  so  newly  come  to  the  top  of  the  oank  that  they  fell  back 
dead  and  dying  into  the  channel  of  the  river;  but  all  who  were 
not  struck  down  moved  forward.  Some  of  the  clnstera  into 
which  our  men  had  gathered  were  eight  or  ten  deep ;  and  the 
round  shot,  tearing  cruelly  through  and  through,  mowed  down 
so  many  of  our  devoted  soldiery  that  several  times  the  crowd 
left  standing  was  thinned. 

But  only  for  a  moment;  because  that  singular  tendency 
which  had  begun  with  the  advance  into  the  vineyards  was  now 
setting  in  more  strongly.  Moving  to  the  attack  without  being 
ordered  to  make  toward  any  mvea  spot,  almost  every  ofiicer 
and  man  (except  those  toward  the  flanks  who  were  engaged 
with  the  enemy's  infantry)  bad  instinctively  proposed  to  him- 
self the  same  goal ;  and  this  goal  was  the  Great  Redonbt. 

'  The  troops  in  and  near  the  redoubt  belonged  to  the  16th  Division,  and 
this  Division  cnrried  with  it  a  wooden  image  of  the  saint,  solemnly  inttnatod 
to  it  by  the  Bishop  of  Moscow, 
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Upon  the  Great  Redoutit,  tberefore,  the  regiments  kept  always 
converging,;  and  in  less  time  than  it  took  the  Russian  artil- 
lerymen to  sponge  and  load  their  guns,  our  people,  inclining 
away  from  the  flanks,  and  pressing  in  toward  the  centre,  filled 
up  every  spaCe  cut  clear  by  the  shot ;  and  this  so  constantly 
that,  again,  after  afhll  of  many  men,  and  agi«n,and  still  again, 
there  was  always  a  flock  ready  for  the  slaughter.  In  the 
'  Derbyshire,'!  Captain  Eddington  was  shot  in  the  throat  and 
kiUed ;  Polhill  was  torn  and  sMn  with  grape.  The  colonel 
was  wounded,  and  Champion  took  the  command  of  the  regi- 
ment. He  was  a  man  of  gi-eat  gentleness  and  piety ;  and  if  he 
was  not  highly  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts,  he  was  able  to 
express  the  feelings  of  his  heart  with  something  of  a  poetic 
force.  His  mind  was  accastomed  to  dwell  very  mnch  on  the 
world  that  lies  beyond  the  grave ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  caraage  he  gained,  as  it  were,  a  seeming  glimpse  of 
the  happy  state;  for  when  the  younger  Eddington  fell  at  his 
side,  Cliarapion  pansed  to  see  what  ailed  him,  and, looting  upon 
hia  young  friend's  pale  face,  he  saw  it  suddenly  clothed  witn  a 
*  most  sweet  expi-ession.'  It  was  because  death  was  on  him 
that  the  blissful  look  had  come.  In  the  mind  of  Champion  the 
sight  had  a  deep  import ;  for  he  was  of  the  faith  that  God's 
Providence  is  special,  and  to  him  the  beautiful  smile  on  the 
features  of  the  dead'  was  the  smile  of  an  immortal  man  gen- 
tly carried  away  from  earth  by  the  very  hand  of  his  Maker. 

Yet  this  piety  of  his  was  of  no  unwarlike  cast.  Nay,  he 
was  of  so  noble  a  sort  that,  though  he  had  not  willingly  chosen 
the  profession  of  arms,  yet,  when  he  prayed,  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  render  thanks  to  his  Creator  for  vouchsafing  to  make 
him  a  hardy  soldier ;  and  being,  he  said,  very  strong  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  conld  die  as  piously  on  the  battle-field  as  in  '  a 
'downy  bed,'  he  pi-essed  on  content  with  his  'Derbies'  to  the 
face  of  the  Great  Redoubt.' 

And  now,  whilst  the  assailing  force  was  rent  from  front  to 
rear  with  grape  and  canister  poured  down  from  the  heavy 
gnns  above,  another  and  a  not  less  deadly  arm  was  brought 
to  bear  against  it ;  for  the  enemy  marched  a  body  of  infantry 
into  the  rear  of  the  breastwork,  and  his  helmeted  soldiers, 
kneeling  behind  the  parapet  at  the  intervals  between  the  em- 
brasures, watched  ready  with  their  muskets  on  the  earthwork 
till  they  thought  our  people  were  near  enough,  and  then  fired 
into  the  crowd.  Moreover,  the  troops  on  either  flank  of  the 
redoubt  began  to  fire  obliquely  into  the  assailing  mass. 

'  The  95th.  '  Champion's  letters. 
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Then,  for  such  of  our  men  as  were  new  to  war,  it  became 
time  to  leavn  that  the  ear  is  a  false  guide  iu  the  computation 
of  passiBg  shot,  and  that  amid  notes  eouDdiug  like  a  very  tor- 
rent of  balls,  the  greater  part  of  even  a  crowded  force  may  re- 
main unhurt.  The  storm  of  rifle  and  musket  balls,  of  gi-ape 
and  canister,  came  iu  blasts ;  and  though  there  were  pauses, 
yet,  whilst  a  blast  was  sweeping  through,  it  seemed  to  any 
young  soldier,  guided  by  the  sound  of  the  i-ushing  missiles, 
that  nowhere  betwixt  them,  however  closely  he  might  draw 
in  his  limbs,  could  there  be  room  for  him  to  stand  unscathed. 
But  no  man  shrank.  Our  soldiers,  still  panting  with  the 
violence  of  their  labor  in  crossing  the  river  and  scaling  the 
bank,  scarcely  fired  a  shot,  and  they  did  not  speak;  but  they 
eveiy  one  went  forward.  The  truth  is,  that  the  weak-hearted 
men  had  been  left  behind  in  the  gardens  and  buildings  of  the 
village ;  the  dross  was  below,  and  the  force  on  the  hill-side 
was  pure  metal. ,  It  was  so  intent  on  its  purpose,  that  no  one, 
they  Bo.^,  at  this  time  was  seen  to  cast  back  a  look  toward  the 
1st  Division, 

The  assailants  were  neariug  the  breastwork,  when,  after  a 
lull  of  a  few  moments,  its  ordnance  all  thundered  at  once,  or,  at 
least,  so  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  that  the  pathway  of  their 
blast  was  a  broad  one ;  and  there  were  many  who  fell ;  but 
the  onset  of  our  soldiery  was  becoming  a  rush.  Codrington, 
riding  in  front  of  the  men,  gayly  cheered  them  on ;  and  all  who 
were  not  struck  down  by  shot  pressed  on  toward  the  long 
bank  of  smoke  which  lay  dimly  infolding  the  redoubt. 

But  already — though  none  of  the  soldiery  engaged  then 
knew  who  wrought  the  spell — a  hard  stress  had  been  put  upon 
the  enemy.  For  a  while,  indeed,  the  white  bank  of  smoke,  lit 
through  here  and  there  with  the  slender  flashes  of  musketry, 
stood  fas^  in  the  front  of  the  parapet,  and  still  all  but  shroud- 
ed the  helmets  and  the  glittering  bayonets  within ;  but  it 
grew  more  thiu;  it  began  to  rise;  and,  rising,  it  disclosed  a 
grave  change  in  the  counsels  of  the  Russian  Generals.  Some 
Englishmen — or  many  perhaps  at  the  same  moment — looking 
keen  through  the  smoke,  saw  teams  of  artillery  horses  moving, 
and  there  was  a  sound  of  ordnance  wheels.  Our  panting  sol- 
dieiy  broke  from  their  silence.  '  By  all  that  is  holy!  he  is  lim- 
'  benng  up  1'  '  He  is  carrying  ofl'his  guns !'  '  Stole  away  1  Stole 
'awayl  Stole  away.'  The  glacis  of  the  Great  Redoubt  had 
come  to  sound  more  joyous  than  the  covert's  side  in  England. 

The  embrasures  were  empty,  and  in  rear  of  the  work  long 
artillery  teams— eight-horse  and  ten-horse  teams — were  rapid- 
ly dragging  off  the  gima. 
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Then  a  small,  childlike  youth  rail  for\Fard  before  the  throng, 
carrying  a  color.  This  was  young  Anstruther.  He  carried 
the  Queeu's  color  of  the  Royal  Welsh.  Fresh  from  the  games 
of  English  scliool  life,  he  ran  fast;  for,  heading  all  who  strove 
to  keep  up  with  him,  he  gained  the  redoubt,  and  dug  the  butt 
end  of  the  flag-staff  into  the  parapet,  and  there  for  a  moment 
he  stood  holding  it  tight  and  taking  breath.  Then  he  was 
shot  dead ;  but  hia  email  hands,  still  clasping  the  flag-staff,  drew 
it  down  along  with  him,  and  the  crimsoa  silk  lay  covering  the 
boy  with  its  folds ;  but  only  for  a  moment,  because  William 
Evans,  a  swift-footed  soldier,  ran  forward,  gathered  np  the  flag, 
and,  raising  it  proudly,  made  claim  to  the  Gi-eat  Redoubt  on 
behalf  of  the  '  Royal  Welsh  Ti  i  floating  liigh  in  the 
air,_and  seen  by  our  peopl  f  1  n  a  kindled  in  them  a 
raging  love  for  the  ground     1  1.    Breathless  men 

found  speech.  Codnngton  II  1  f  out,  uncovered  his 
head,  waved  hia  cap  for  a  n  1  p  pie,  and  then  riding 
straight  at  one  of  the  embras  1  p  dl  gray  Arab  into  the 
breastwork.    Tliere  were  s  ag     a   I  wift-footed  soldiers 

,  who  sprang  the  parapet  nearly  at  the  same  moment ;  more 
followed.  At  the  same  instant  Norcott's  riflemen  eamo  run- 
ning in  from  the  east,  and  the  swiftest  of  them  bounded  into 
the  work  at  its  right  flank.  The  enemy's  still  lingering  skirm- 
ishers began  to  fall  back,  and  descended — some  of  them  slowly 
— into  the  dip  where  their  battaliona  were  massed.  Our  sol- 
diery were  np ;  and  in  a  minute  they  flooded  in  over  the  para- 
pet, hurrahing,  jumping  over,  hurrahing,  a  joyful  English 
crowd. 

The  cheor  had  not  yet  died  away  on  the  hill-side  when  from 
the  enemy's  battaliona  standing  massed  in  the  hollow  there 
rose  up — aa  though  it  had  been  wrung  fi-om  the  very  hearts  of 
brave  men  defeated— a  long,  sorrowful,  wailing  sound.  This 
was  the  bitter  and  wholesome  grief  of  a  valiant  soldiery  not 
content  to  yield.  For  men  who  so  gi-ievo  there  is  hope.  The 
redoubt  had  been  seized  by  our  people ;  it  was  not  yet  lost  to 
the  Czar. 

There  was  only  one  piece  of  ordnance  remaining  in  the 
work.  This  was  a  brass  24-pouad  howitzer.  At  the  sight  of 
the  piece  (forour  people  were  mainly  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood), 
a  oharacteristio  desire  to  assert  the  claims  of  private  ownership 
'  Afterward,  thei-a  being  a  pnnclilio  which  governs  those  matters  in  our 
eerviee,  ■WilliHm  Evana  delivered  the  color  to  his  superior,  Corporal  Soulbev 
and  Corporal  Soulbej  delivered  it  to  Sergeant  Luke  O'Connor.  Serpeant 
Luke  O'Connor,  though  he  soon  got  hadly  wounded,  wonld  not  part  with  Iho 
honor  of  carrying  the  cherished  atandard,  and  he  boi'e  it  all  the  rest  of  tho 
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began  to  seize  upon  the  crowd;  and  move  than  one  man,  so 
they  say,  scratched  his  mark  upon  tlie  piece,  that  he  might 
make  it  the  peouhar  trophy  of  himself  or  his  regiment. 

But  there  was  a  better  prize  than  this  within  the  reach  of  a 
nimble  soldier  j^  for  of  the  guns  moving  oif  toward  the  rear, 
there  was  one  which,  dragged  by  only  three  horees,  had  scarce- 
ly yet  gained  the  rear  of  the  redoubt.  Captain  Bell,  of  the 
Royal  Welsh,  ran  up,  overtook  it,  and  pointing  his  capless  pis- 
tol at  the  head  of  the  driver,  ordered  him,  or  rather  signed  to 
him,  to  stop  instantly  and  dismount.  The  driver  sprang  from 
his  saddle  and  fled.  Bell  seized  the  bridle  of  the  near  horse, 
and  he  had  already  turned  the  gun  round,  when  Sir  George 
Brown  riding  up  angry,  and  ordering  him  to  go  to  his  compa- 
ny, he  of  course  obeyed,  yet  not  until  he  had  effectually  stai'ted 
the  horses  in  the  right  direction ;  for  they  drew  the  gun  down 
the  hill,  and  the  capture  became  complete.'* 

Bell  went  back  to  his  corps,  and  in  truth  his  services  there 
were  soon  about  to  be  needed ;  for  already  Colonel  Chester, 
commanding  the  regiment,  had  been  killed,  and  Campbell,  who 
then  took  the  command,  being  afterwards  struck  down,  the 
charge  of  the  regiment  devolved  upon  Bell. 

Of  the  men  of  the  five  regiments  which  had  moved  forward 
from  the  top  of  the  river's  bank,  many  now  lay  upon  the  hill- 
side dead  or  wounded;  and  the  7th  Fusileers,  with  fragments 
of  other  regiments,  was  still  engaged  with  the  enemy's  infan- 
try ;  but  the  greatest  portions  of  four  battalions,'  and  a  wing 
of  another  battalion,*  were  now  upon  the  ground  which  the 
enemy  had  made  his  strong-hold. 

Tet  the  tendency  to  converge  toward  the  redoubt  as  their 
goal  had  so  closely  compressed  the  assailing  mass,  that  its  front 
now  hardly  outflanked  the  parapet ;  and  all  the  assailants  of 
the  redoubt  were  either  within  the  work  or  closely  gathered 
round  it. 

They  were  perhaps  2000  men,  and  their  onset  had  for  the 
moment  so  bewildered  the  enemy  that,  having  close  at  hand 

'  When  troops  obtfun  posseBsion  of  a  gun  left  by  the  enemy  in  a  fielii- 
work,  they  ai'e  not  said  to  have  '  taken  a  gun'  in  the  Irne  and  highest  sense 
of  tha  phrase.  It  is  only  by  the  observance  of  this  disMnction  that  the  Duke 
of  Weliingcon  can  be  snid  U>  have '  never  lost  a  gan.'  He  surely,  for  instance, 
abandoned  gnns  at  Burgos;  but  because  they  were  lef^byhim  in  Che  works, 
and  not  taken  from  him  in  the  field,  the  acquisition  of  them  by  the  enemy 
was  not  a  capture. 

'  The  gun  is  now  at  Woolwich.  The  horses  served  for  some  time  in  our 
'Black  Battery.' 

'  The  33rd,  the  '  Royal  Welsh'  (or  23rd),  the  '  Derbies'  (SSthJ,  and  the  1 9th. 

*  2n(l  battalion  Bille  Brigade. 
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great  masses  of  infantry,  unbroken  and  scarcely  touched — 
massea  numbering  full  10,000  bayonets — he  nevertheless  hung 
back,  and  for  a  while  did  little  to  molest  our  people  in  their 
occupation  of  the  work.  Our  soldiery  were  well  inclined  to 
rest  and  make  themselves  at  home;  and  Codrington, alighting 
from  his  horse,  began  to  show  the  men  how  best  to  establisB 
themselves  on  the  ground  they  had  won  by  lying  down  outside 
the  parapet,  and  resting  their  rifles  upon  its  top. 

Thus  the  assaulting  force  had  canied  the  great  field-work 
which  was  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position  on  the  Alma;  and 
if  at  this  time  the  supporting  Division  had  been  half  way  up 
the  hill,  or  even  if  it  liad  been  beginning  to  crown  the  banks 
of  the  liver  on  the  Russian  side,  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  day 
would  perhaps  have  been  over.  But  our  men  were  only  a 
crowd ;  and  they,  all  of  them,  wise  and  simple,  now  began  to 
leam  in  the  great  school  of  action,  that  the  most  brilliant 
achievement  by  a  disordered  mass  of  soldieiy  requires  the 
speedy  support  of  formed  troops. 

Then — and  then,  as  is  said,  for  the  first  time — the  men  cast 
■  Noaupporia  back  a  look  toward  the  quaiter  from  which  they 
SSiuhe'to'S  ™ight  hope  to  see  supports  advancing;  but  when 
tbe  rivei-a  they  carried  their  eyes  down  the  slope  strewn  thick 
'*"'^  with  the  wouaded  and  the  dead,  they  saw  that, 

from  the  gi-ound  where  they  stood  down  home  to  the  top  of 
the  liver's  bank,  there  were  no  succors  coming. 

XXIII. 

Where  were  tbe  supports  ? 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  the  grandson  of  King  Georgo 
The  Duke  of  III-,  and  a  cousin  of  the  Queen.  At  the  outbreak 
Cambridge.  of  tbe  war  he  was  35  years  of  age.  He  had  made 
the  most  of  suteh  experience  as  could  be  gained  by  following 
the  vocation  of  a  miutary  life  in  the  British  Isles.  He  under- 
stood the  mechanism  of  our  army  system,  and,  so  fer  as  could 
be  judged  by  the  test  of  home  service,  be  was  a  good  and  a 
diligent  soldier.  Nay,  he  had  some  qualifications  for  command 
which  are  not  very  common  in  England.  He  loved  order, 
method,  and  organization.  Long  beiore  the  war  it  had  been 
said  that  be  was  gifted  with  that  faculty  of  moving  troops 
which  is  one  of  the  prime  qualifications  of  a  general  oifieer ; 
and  the  skill  with  which  bis  superb  Division  had  been  now  de- 
ployed seemed  to  give  safe  ground  for  saying  that  the  flatter- 
ing rumor  was  true.  He  was  zealous  and  devoted  to  duty. 
He  bad  the  habit  of  exercising  forethought.  He  was  sagacious, 
and  was  more  keenly  alive  than  most  other  men  of  our  land- 
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to  pasBiug  and  coming  events.    He  had  a  good  milita- 

a  gveat  respecter  of  the  public  voice  in  England,  acd 
was  even,  perhaps,  too  ready  to  suffer  himself  to  be  swayed  by 
light,  transient  breezes  of  opinion.'  He  had  no  dread  of  inno- 
vations, and  the  beard  that  clothed  his  frank,  handsome,  manly 
face  was  the  symbol  of  his  adhesion  to  a  then  new  revolt  against 
custom.  He  was  much  loved,  for  he  was  of  a  genial  temper ; 
and  his  rank  was  so  well  helped  out  by  his  hereditary  faculty 
of  remembering  those  with  whom  he  had  once  conversed  that 
— far  froni  chilling  his  intercourse  with  other  men — it  enabled 
him  to  give  happy  effect  to  the  tindlineaa  of  his  nature.  But, 
after  all,  what  a  general  has  to  do  is  to  try  to  overcome  the 
enemy  by  exposing  his  own  soldiery  to  all  needful  risks.  At 
any  fit  time  he  must  be  willing  and  eager  to  bring  hie  own 
people  to  the  slaughter  for  the  sake  of  making  havoc  with  the 
enemy ;  and  it  is  right  for  him  to  be  able  to  do  this  without  at 
the  time  being  seen  to  feel  one  pang.  Nay,  however  certain 
it  may  be  that  his  gentler  nature  will  overcome  him  on  the 
morrow,  it  is  well  for  him  to  be  able  to  pass  through  the  blood- 
iest hours  of  battle  with  something  of  a  ruthless  joy.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  was  wanting  in  this  kind  of  trucnlence ; 
and,  however  careless  of  his  own  life  (for  he  had  the  personal 
courage  of  his  race),  he  was  liable  to  be  cruelly  wrung  by  the 
weight  of  a  command  which  charged  him  with  the  lives  of 
other  men.  He  was  of  an  anxious  temperament;  and  with 
him  the  danger  was  that,  in  moments  when  great  stress  might 
come  to  be  put  upon  him,  the  very  keenness  of  his  desire  to 
judge  aright  would  become  a  cmel  hinderance.  Nor  was  he  a 
man  who  who  would  be  driven  to  burst  his  way  though  scru-r 
pies  and  doubts  by  the  impulse  of  any  selfish  ambition.  Far 
from  strMning  after  occasions  for  acting  on  his  own  judgment, 
he  would  have  liked,  if  he  could,  to  receive  a  series  of  precise 
orders  which  would  serve  to  ^uide  him  in  every  successive 
change.  But  a  general  of  division  must  not  expect  to  be  long 
in  a  campaign  without  being  thrown  upon  his  own  judgment. 
Lord  Raglan  had  furnished  the  Duke  with  one  order — an  or- 
der '  to  support  the  Light  Division  in  its  forward  movement' 
■  A  few  woi-ds  which  fell  from  Lord  Baglira  in  October,  1864,  have  caused 
me,  perhaps,  to  apeak  with  more  confidence  on  this  subject  than  I  niiglit 
otherwise  venture  to  show.  In  that  month~I  beliere  on  the  16th — Lord 
Raglan  spolie  to  me  of  the  exceeding  anxiety  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
abont  the  Inlterman  position,  and  he  said  that  in  consequence  of  ihis  pressnre 
measures  had  been  taken.  Exacllj  three  weeks  afteiward  the  very  ground 
about  which  the  Dnke  had  been  so  anxions  was  the  scene  of  the  mighty  on- 
slaught which  commenced  the  battle  of  lukerman. 
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-—and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  begun  to  obey  it  by  follow- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Light  Division,  and  bringing  his  force 
home  down  to  the  inelosures ;  but,  having  thus  come  to  the 
end  of  the  open  ground,  he  felt  the  want  of  some  new  sanction 
before  he  carried  his  Division  into  the  vineyards.  He  knew 
that,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  superb  array  of  his  Guards  and 
Highlanders  would  be  shattered  by  passmg  through  inelosures, 
and  he  wished  for  another  order  from  head-quarters  before  he 
submitted  to  see  his  beautiful  line  broken  up.  The  order  'to 
'  support  the  Light  Division'  was  becoming  an  imperfect  guide, 
because  that  same  Light  Division  had  rushed  headlong  upon  a 
task  which  was  dissolving  great  part  of  it  into  a  vast  swai-m 
of  skirmishers.  Were  the  Guards  and  Highlanders  to  do  the 
like  ?  Were  they  to  do  thus,  although  their  efficacy  as  a  force 
acting  in  support  of  the  troops  in  advance  was  likely  to  depend 
Hiitoftheist  upon  their  being  able  to  come  up  in  good  order  ? 
enwdngUie"^  Th«  l^t  Division  was  halted;  yet  the  Light  Divi- 
Tinerai^aa.       gion  was  moving  rapidly  forward. 

Why  was  there  this  failure  of  coneei-t  between  the  Light 
and  the  1st  Division?  Why  was  there  no  man  there  who 
could  link  the  one  division  to  the  other  by  a  few  decisive 
words  f 

Lord  Raglan  had  already  given  his  orders,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment, led  forward  by  a  golden  chance,  he  was  riding  fai'  away 
in  another  part  of  the  field.  Sir  George  Brown,  already  in  the 
inelosures,  and  having  no  line  of  skirmishers  to  cover  the  ad- 
vance of  his  battalions,  was  unable  to  govern  the  movements 
of  his  Division  in  such  a  way  aa  to  prevent  it  from  getting  too 
far  in  advance  of  the  Guards  and  Highlanders ;  and  afterward, 
when  Sir  George  went  forward  in  person  with  that  part  of  his 
Division  which  stormed  the  Redoubt,  he  seems  to  have  found 
no  means  of  communicating  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
pressing  for  the  immediate  support  of  the  1st  Division. 

Every  moment  was  precious;  for  the  men  of  the  Light  Di- 
vision were  moving  down  at  a  nm  through  the  vineyards,  or 
wading  across  the  river. 

At  the  time  of  this  halt  the  battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
was  across  the  great  road.  Thither  now  from  the  west  a  horse- 
QeQecaiAirey  man  came  galloping  up.  Of  an  actual  order  Gen- 
conieanp,  g^ai  Airey  was  not  the  bearer;  but  he  was  a  man 
whose  loyalty  toward  his  chief  made  him  always  feel  certain 
that  what  he  himself  saw  clearly  to  be  right  was  exactly  what 
his  chief  desired  to  have  done,  and  the  result  was  that,  in  an 
emergency,  he  was  able  to  speak  with  a  weight  which  virtually 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter  in  hand  the  whole  power  of 
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Head-quarters.  His  keen  eye  had  detected  the  halt  of  the  1st 
Division,  and  he  saw  also  that  the  Light  Division  was  pushing 
forward  at  a  run.  Another  man  would  have  gone  round  ov 
sent  to  the  commander  of  the  forces  for  his  opinion ;  but  every 
moment  of  the  lapsing  time  was  bringing  danger. 

Airey  rode  straight  up  to  General  Ben tinck,'  and  explained 
Ills  eipoaition  it  to  be  Lord  Raglan's  meaning  that  the  1st  Divi- 
^™ffiin""  ^^°^  should  instantly  continue  its  advance  in  sup- 
Eupport.  poi-t  of  the  Light  Division.  '  Must  we,'  asked  Een- 
tinck, '  must  we  always  keep  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
'  Light  Division  ?'  'No,'  said  Airey,  'not  necessarily  at  any 
'  fixed  distance;  that  would  not  be  possible.  What  his  Royal 
'  Highness  has  to  do  is  to  support  the  Light  Division  by  ad- 
'vancing  in  conformity  with  its  movements.'  Then  the  1st 
TheiatDivi.  Division  moved  forward,  and,  breaking  into  the  in- 
id™  resuniea  closures,  began  to  work  its  difficult  way  through 
iteo4™=«.     the  vineyards. 

Afterwards — but  not,  it  seems,  by  any  formal  order  to  halt 
TLeDivision  — ^^^  advance  of  the  1st  Division  was  again  stop- 
ag^n  slopped  ped  for  a  time :  yet  Codrington's  brigade  had  then 
r  a  time.  begun  to  rush  forward.  Fi'om  the  ground  on  which 
he  was  riding,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  could  see  in  profile  the  swift 
8iep  taken  by  disordered  advance  of  Codrington's  brigade,  and  the 
Erana.  gj^p  ^q  which  the  Ist  Division  had  come.    He  un- 

derstood the  danger;  and,  comprehending  at  once  that  the 
advance  of  Codrington's  bi-igade  was  a  movement  requiring 
instant  support,  be  took  upon  himself  to  send  a  message  con- 
veying his  opinion  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

But  when  a  division  of  infantry  extended  in  line  is  marched 
through  gardens  and  walled  inclosures,  the  power  of  the  gen- 
eral commanding  it  must  always  be  more  or  less  thrown  into 
Want  of  ftea  ^li^y^Dce,  bccause  the  want  of  an  unobstructed  view 
(somniiuiica.  and  of  free  lateral  commanication  makes  it  impossi- 
une^^ng  ^^^  ^'^''  ^^^  ^"^  know  what  is  going  on  along  the 
throiigii  inoio.  whole  line,  or  to  send  swiff  orders  to  the  more  dis- 
"'""'  tant  companies.    For  a  time  his  authority  is  neces- 

sarily disperaed  among  many ;  and  if  the  force  is  moving  de- 
liberately and  in  face  of  an  enemy,  numbers  of  little  councils 
of  war  will  of  necessity  be  going  on  here  and  there,  in  order 
to  judge  how  best  to  deal  with  what  seems  to  be  the  state  of 
the  battle  in  each  field,  each  garden,  each  vineyard. 

The  right  of  the  Ist  Division  was  Ibrmed  by  the  brigade  of 

'  Lord  Raglan  had  made  an  order  Ejiecially  providing  that  the  l^arer  of 
an  order  for  a  divisional  genovnl  Blionld  deliver  it  to  tlie  first  brigadier  irhom 
he  happened  (o  find,  to  be  by  him  tiansmiHed  to  ihe  divisional  chief. 
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TheGnoraa  'Guards.'  In  its  origin,  the  appellation  given  to 
the  regiments  called  '  the  Cfuards'  imported  that 
the  pei-soual  safety  of  the  sovereign  was  peculiarly  committed 
to  their  charge.  Princes  have  imagined  that  by  specially  as- 
cribing this  duty  to  a  particular  portion  of  their  armed  forces, 
rather  than  to  the  whole,  and  by  granting  some  privileges  to 
traops  specially  distinguished  as  tneir  chosen  defenders,  they 
secure  to  themselves  good  means  of  safety  in  time  of  trouble, 
and  that  still,  upon  the  whole,  they  do  more  good  than  harm 
to  their  military  system  by  establishing  a  healthy  spirit  of  ri- 
valry between  the  favored  body  and  the  rest  of  the  army. 
The  danger  is,  tliat  a  coi-ps  thus  set  apart  will  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  great  reserve  of  military  strength,  and  that,  for 
that  very  reason,  any  disaster  which  it  may  sustain  will  be 
looked  upon  as  more  ruinous  than  a  disaster  of  equal  propor- 
tions occurring  to  other  regiments. 

With  us,  the  corps  of  Guards  numbers  only  seven  battalions, 
distributed  into  three  i-egiments,  called  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
the  Coldstream,  and  the  Scots  Fusileer  Guards ;  and  each  of 
these  three  regiments  had  sent  one  battalion  to  form  the  bri- 
gade of  Guards  now  serving  in  the  1st  Division.  The  officera 
of  the  coi-ps  enjoy  some  privileges  tending  to  accelerate  their 
advancement  in  the  araiy.  They  are,  for  the  most  pait,  men 
■well  born  or  well  connected ;  and,  being  aided  by  a  singularly 
able  body  of  sergeants  and  corporals,  they  are  not  so  over- 
burdened in  peace-time  by  their  regimental  duties  as  to  have 
their  minds  in  the  condition  which  too  often  results  from  mo- 
notonous labor.  They  have  deeply  at  heart  the  honor  of  the 
whole  brigade  aa  well  as  of  their  respective  corps,  and  the  feel- 
ing is  quickened  by  a  sense  of  the  jealousy  which  their  privi- 
leges breed,  or  i-ather,  perhaps,  by  the  tradition  of  that  ancient 
rivaU-y  which  exists  between  the  '  Guards '  and  the  '  Line.' 

■The  men  of  the  rank  and  file  have  some  advantages  over  the 
Line  in  the  way  of  allowances  and  accoutrements.  They  ai'e 
all  of  fine  stature.  Without  being  over-drilled,  they  sfi-e  well 
enough  practiced  in  their  duties ;  and  whoever  loves  war,  sees 
grandeur  in  the  movement  of  the  stately  forma  and  the  tower- 
ing bearskins  which  mark  a  battalion  of  the  Guards.  It  is 
time  that  these  household  troops  are  cut  oif  from  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  Line  regiments  in  India  and  the  Colonies ;  but, 
whenever  England  is  at  war  in  Europe,  or  against  people  of 
European  descent,  it  is  the  custom  and  the  pride  of  the  Guards 
to  take  their  part. 

The  force  is  deeply  prized  by  the  Queen,  and  the  class  from 
which  it  takes  its  officers  connects  it  with  many  families  of 
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high  station  in  the  countiy.  Ita  officers  have  so  many  rela- 
tives and  friends  amongst  those  who  generate  conversation  in 
London,  that  when  'the  Guards'  are  sent  upon  active  service, 
the  war  in  which  they  engage  becomes,  as  it  were  for  their 
sake,  a  subject  of  interest  in  circles  which  commonly  yield  only  ' 
a  languid  attention  to  events  beyond  the  seas.  Grief  for  the 
death  of  Line  officers  ia  dispersed  among  the  connties  of  the 
three  kingdoms ;  and  when  they  fall  in  battle,  it  is  the  once 
merry  country-house,  the  vicarage,  or  the  wayside  cottage  of 
some  old  Peninsulttr  officer,  that  becomes  the  house-of  mourn- 
ing. But  by  the  loss  of  officers  of  the  household  regiments 
the  central  body  of  English  society  is  touched,  is  shocked,  is 
almost  angered;  and  he  who  has  to  sit  in  hie  saddle  and  see  a 
heavy  slaughter  of  the  '  Guards,'  may  be  almost  forced  to  think 
ruefully  ot  fathei-g,  of  mothers,  of  wives,  of  sisters,  who  are 
amongst  his  own  friends. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  histoiy  or  traditions  of  the  famous 
corps  of 'the  Guards'  to  justify  the  notion  that  they  were  to 
be  moi-o  often  kept  ont  of  the  brunt  of  the  battle  than  the 
troops  of  the  line ;  and  in  this  veiT  war  they  were  destined  to 
encounter  the  hardest  trials  of  soldiers,  and  to  go  on  fighting 
and  enduring  until  the  glory  of  past  achievements,  the  strange 
ascendency  which  those  achievements  had  won,  and  a  few  score 
of  wan  men  with  hardly  the  garb  of  soldiers,  should  be  all  that 
remained  of 'the  Guards.'  Still  it  is  certain  that  the  honae- 
hold  battalions  were  more  or  less  regarded  as  a  cherished  body 
of  troops,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  brigade  of  Guards  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  loss  more  signal,  and  in  that  sense  more  dis- 
astrous than  the  loss  of  three  other  battalions  of  equal  strength. 

Now  the  enemy,  whilst  he  dealt  with  the  tumultuous  onset 
of  Codrington's  brigade,  had  rightly  enough  given  some  of  his 
care  to  the  more  ceremonious  advance  ofthe  1st  Division;  and, 
since  the  Guards  confronted  both  the  Causeway  batteries  and 
the  Great  Redoubt,  they  of  coarse  underwent  for  a  time  a  five 
ofartillery,  and  some  men  were  struck  down.'  The  Grenadiei-s 
and  the  Scots  Fusileers  suffered  the  most.  This  loss  did  not 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  any  mistake :  it  was  in  the  order  of 
things  that  it  should  be.  But,  when  men  are  new  to  war,  and 
so  placed  in  the  battle-field  as  to  be  for  the  moment  cut  off 
from  all  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  elsewhere,  they  are 
prone  to  imagine  that  a  force  whidi  they  see  undergoing  slaugh- 
ter, yet  having  no  immediate  means  of  attack  or  resistance, 

"  Even  when  tlie  Great  Eedoulit  had  been  diamflnllecl,  and  iho  Causeway 
batteries  withdrawn,  thero  were  some  guns  in  battavy  at  mora  remote  spots, 
wliich  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  b^r  on  the  Guards. 
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must  needs  be  tbe  vietim  of  some  piece  of  forgetf illness  or  er- 
ror; and  when  onoe  this  notion  bas  got  its  lodgment  in  the 
brain  of  an  officer,  his  next  step  probably  is  to  try  to  avert 
what  he  fancies  to  be  an  impending  disaster  by  venturing  to 
disobey  orders,, or  by  counseling  another  to  do  so. 

'  The  brigade  of  Guards  will  be  destroyed,'  said  one  adviser ; 
sugeesuon  and  he  asked  whether  it  ought  not  to  fall  back  a 
SmMa^Bhonia  ^'''*'^  ^^  ovdcF  to  recover  its  tbrnmtion? 
aiiiiacicinor-  These  words  were  spoken  by  an  officer  not  bold- 
dHiare-fonu.  j^g  ^j,  jjjg]^  rank,'  and  the^  owe  their  whole  im- 
poi-tance  to  the  answer  -which  they  elicited  and  the  propulsion 
which  thereupon  followed. 

He  who  answered  tbe  question  was  a  veteran  soldier,  and  it 
was  with  a  deference  no  less  wise  than  graceful  that  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  loved  to  seek  and  to  follow  his  counsels. 

Whilst  Ensign  Campbell  was  passing  from  boyhood  to  man's 
sir  Colin  estate,  he  was  made  partaker  in  the  gi-eat  transac- 

CempbeU.  tions  wliich  were  then  beginning  to  work  out  the 
liberation  of  Europe.  In  the  May  of  1 808  he  received  his  fii-st 
commi^ion~a  commission  in  the  6th  Foot — and  a  few  weeks 
afterward — then  too  young  to  carry  the  colors — he  was  seiz- 
ing with  his  regiment  upon  the  heights  of  Vimieira.  There 
the  lad  saw  the  turning  of  a  tide  in  human  affairs,  saw  the 
opening  of  the  mighty  strife  between  'Column'  and  'Line,'^ 
saw  France — ^lon^  unmatched  upon  tbe  Continent — retreating 
before  British  infantry,  saw  the  first  of  Napoleon's  stumbles, 
and  the  fame  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  beginning  to  dawn  over 
Europe. 
He  was  in  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign,  and  at  its  closing 

'  I  foreseelhatwhnt  IheveEayas  to.the  obscure  rank  of  the  ofScev  wlio 
made  this  snggestion  will  be  regarded  by  some  ss  inaccnratej  anil,  indeed,! 
am  awava  that  the  belief  of  those  who  hold  the  contraiy  of  this  to  be  trne  is 
based  upon  grounds  apparently  strong.  I  did  not  hear  the  words  mjself; 
jnd  gU  I  can  say  is,  that  my  statement  is  founded  upon  authority  which 
makes  me  feel  cei'tniii  that  I  do  rightly  in  making  it ;  though  I  also  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  I  did  not  myself  hear  the  words.  If  my  statement 
as  to  die  obscure  rank  of  the  officer  is  trne,  it  follows,  I  think,  that  I  am  right 
in  not  disclosing  hia  name,  because  (upon  that  Bnppositjon)  his  word^  Iiad 
llo,Bort  of  importance  beyond  that  attributed  to  them  in  the  text. 

'  In  hia  most  interesting  and  most  valuable  'life  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,' Mr.  Gleig  repeats  the  description  of  Vimieii-a,  which  tho  Diiko  once 
gave  in  his  presence  at  Sirathfleldsaye.  The  Duke's  woi'ds  are  thus  given 
by  Mr.  Gleig:— 'The  French  came  on  on  that  occasion  with  great  boldness, 
'  and  seemed  to  feel  their  way  less  than  I  always  found  them  to  do  aftev- 
•  ward.  They  came  on,  aa  usual,  in  very  heavy  columns,  and  I  received  them 
'in  line,  which  they  were  not  accustomed  to,  and  we  repulsed  them  three 
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scene — Corunna.  He  was  with  the  Walcheren  expedition;  and 
afterward,  returning  to  the  Peninsula,  he  was  at  the  battle  of 
BaroEsa,  the  defense  of  Tarifa,  the  relief  of  Taragona,  and  the 
combats  at  Mal^a  and  Osma.  He  led  a  forlorn  hope  at  the 
storming  of  St.Sebastian,  and  was  there  wounded  twice.  He 
was  at  Vittoria;  he  was  at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa;  he 
took  part  in  the  American  war  of  1 814 ;  he  served  in  the  West 
Indies;  he  served  in  the  Chinese  war  of  1842.  These  occa- 
sions he  had  so  well  used  that  his  quality  as  a  soldier  was  per- 
fectly well  known.  He  had  been  praised,  and  praised  again 
and  again ;  but  since  he  was  not  so  connected  as  to  be  able  to 
move  the  dispensers  of  military  rank,  he  gdned  promotion 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  the  second  Sikh  war  that  he  had  a 
command  as  a  general :  even  then  he  had  no  rank  in  the  army 
above  that  of  a  colonel.  At  Chilianwalla  ho  commanded  a  di- 
vision. Marching^  in  person  with  one  of  his  two  brigades,  he 
had  gained  the  heights  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Sikh  posi- 
tion, and  then  bringing  round  the  left  shoulder,  he  had  rolled 
up  the  enemy's  line  and  won  the  day ;  but  since  his  other  bri- 
gade (being  separated  from  him  by  a  long  distance)  had  want- 
ed his  personal  control,  and  falleu  into  trouble,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  general  result  which  he  had  achieved  did  not  save  him 
altogether  from  criticism.  That  day  he  was  wounded  for  the 
fourth  time.  He  commanded  a  division  at  the  g^'eat  battle  of 
Gujerat;  and,  being  charged  to  press  the  enemy's  retreat,  he 
had  so  executed  his  task  that  158  guns  and  the  ruin  of  the  foe 
were  the  fruit  of  the  victory.  In  1851  and  the  following  year 
he  commanded  against  the  hill-tribes.  It  was  he  who  forced 
the  Kohat  Pass,  It  was  he  who,  with  only  a  few  horsemen 
and  some  guns,  at  Punj  Pao,  compelled  the  submission  of  the 
combined  tribes  then  acting  against  him  with  a  force  of  8000 
men.  It  was  he  who,  at  Ishakote,  with  a  force  of  less  than 
3000  men,  was  able  to  end  the  strife ;  and  when  ho  had  brought 
to  submission  all  those  beyond  the  Indus  who  were  in  arms 
against  the  Government,  he  instantly  gave  proof  of  the  breadtlT 
and  scope  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  force  of  his  character ; 
for  he  withstood  the  angry  impatience  of  men  in  authority 
over  him,  and  insisted  that  he  must  be  suffered  to  deal  with 
the  conquered  people  in  the  spirit  of  a  politic  and  merciful 

After  serving  with  all  this  glory  for  some  forty-four  years, 
he  came  back  to  England;  but  between  the  Queen  and  him 
there  stood  a  dense  crowd  of  families — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— extending  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach,  and  armed 
with  strange  precedents,  which  made  it  out  to  be  right  that 
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people  who  had  seen  no  sei'vice  should  be  iovested  with  high 
command,  and  that  Sir  Colin  Camphell  should  be  only  a  colo- 
nel. Yet  he  was  of  so  fine  a  natnre  that,  although  he  did  not 
always  avoid  great  bm-eta  of  auger,  there  w^  no  ignoble  bit^ 
ternese  in  his  sense  of  wrong.  He  awaited  the  time  wlien  per- 
haps he  might  have  high  command,  and  be  able  to  serve  his 
country  in  a  sphere  proportioned  to  his  strength.  Hie  friends, 
however,  were  angry  for  bis  sake ;  and,  along  with  their  strong 
devotion  toward  him,  there  was  bred  a  fierce  hatred  of  a  sys- 
tem of  military  dispensation  which  could  keep  in  the  back- 
ground a  man  thus  tried  and  thus  known. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Rrissia,  Sir  Colin 
was  appointed — not  to  the  commaud  of  a  division,  but  of  a 
brigade.  It  was  not  till  the  June  of  1864  that  his  rant  in,  the 
army  bebame  higher  than  that  of  a  colonel. 

Campbell  was  not  the  slave,  he  was  the  master  of  his  call- 
ing, and  therefore  it  was  that  he  had  been  able  to  save  his  in- 
teueet  from  the  fate  of  being  drowned  in  military  details.  He 
knew  that,  although  a  general  must  have  a  complete  mastery 
,  of  even  the  smallest  of  such  things,  still  they  were  only  a  part 
— a  minute  though  essential  part— of  the  great  science  of  war. 
He  understood  the  precious  material  whereof  our  ai-my  is  form- 
ed. He  heartily  loved  our  soldiery;  for  he  was  a  soldier,  and 
had  fellow-feeling  with  soldiers,  and  they  had  fellow-feeling 
■with.  him.  Instinctively  they  knew  that  together  they  might 
do  great  things — he  by  their  help,  they  by  his.  Knowing  the 
worth  of  their  devotion  and  their  bodily  Strength,  he  cherished 
them  with  watchfiil  cai'e ;  and  they,  on  their  part,  loved,  hon- 
ored, and  obeyed  him  with  a  faith  that  all  he  ordered  was 
right.  He  set  great  store  upon  discipline,  but  it  was  never  for 
discipline's  sake  that  he  did  so  (as  if  that  were  itself  an  end), 
but  because  he  knew  it  to  be  one  of  the  main  sources  of  mili- 
tary ascendency.  So,  although  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  serv- 
ing under  him  got  no  more  rest  than  was  good  for  them,  they 
were  never  vexed  wantonly;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  grew 
in  knowledge  of  their  calling,  they  camo  to  understand  why  it 
was  that  their  chief  compelled  them  to  toil. 

A  bodily  ardor  for  fighting  may  be  more  or  less  masked  and 
hidden  ;  but  he  to  whom  this  great  passion  is  wanting  is  with- 
out the  quality  of  a  general.  For  warfare  is  so  anxious  and 
complex  a  business  that  gainst  every  vigorous  movement 
heaps  of  reasons  can  forever  be  found ;  and  if  a  man  is  so  cold 
a  lover  of  battle  as  to  have  no  stronger  gnide  than  the  poor 
balance  of  the  arguments  and  counter-arguments  which  he  ad- 
dresses to  his  troubled  spirit,  his  mind,  driven  first  one  way 
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and  theai  anothev,  will  oscillate,  or  eveu  revolve,  turning  miser- 
abiy  in  its  own  axia  and  making  no  movement  straight  for- 
ward. Now  it  is  a  characteristic  still  marking  the  Scottish 
blood,  that  often  —  and  not  the  less  so  when  it  flows  in  the 
veins  of  a  gentle-hearted  being — it  is  seen  to  fire  strangely  and 
suddenly  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight.  Campbell  loved  warfare 
with  a  deep  passion;  and  at  the  thought  of  battle  his  grand, 
rugged  face  used  to  kindle  with  imcontrollable  joy. 

'  The  brigade  of  Guards  will  be  destroyed ;  ought  it  not  to 
'  fall  back  ?'  When  Sir  Colin  Campbell  heard  this  saying,  his 
blood  rose  so  high  that  the  answer  he  gave — impassioned  and 
far-resounding — was  of  a  quality  to  govern  events. 

'It  is  better,  sir,  that,  every  man  of  Her  Majesty's  Guards 
Cimpbdi'B tin-  ''should  lie  dead  upon  the  field  than  that  they 
'"orwuhasug-  'ehould  now  turn  their  backs  upon  the  enemy.' 
^ar^Bhouid  Doubts  and  questionings  ceased.  The  Division 
ftu  hMk.         ^^,e„t  forward. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  rode  ofi'to  his  left.  His  brigade  at  this 
AiTiracsottha  time  was  not  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  he  effected  the 
Seteft^ic"  operation  of  passing  the  river  very  simply ;  for, 
oftiiertvar.  without  attempting  formal  ovolations,  each  of  his 
regiments,  whilst  it  advanced,  tried  to  keep  up,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  gronnd  would  allow,  the  rudiments  of  its  line 
foi-mation,  and  when  it  gained  the  opposite  bank  its  array  was 
carefully  restored.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  regiments  was.  duly 
formed  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  river  it  was  moved  forwai-d, 
and,  since  the  ground  presented  more  obstacles  toward  our 
left  than  toward  our  right,  the  brigade  fell  naturally,  and  with- 
out design,  into  direct  4chelon  of  regiments.  The  42nd  was 
in  advance ;  on  the  left  of  that  regiment  there  was  the  93rd, 
somewhat  refused ;  and  on  the  left  of  the  93rd,  but  still  far- 
ther refused,  there  came  the  79th, 

Meanwhile  the  Guards  descended  toward  the  bank  with  so 
much  of  the  line  formation  as  was  permitted  by  the  obstacles 
they  had  to  overcome.  Upon  gaining  the  river's  side,  the  Cold- 
stream broke  into  open  column  of  sections,  in  order  to  make 
the  most  advantage  of  the  ford;  and  when  it  reached  the  op- 
posite bank  it  preserved  its  column  formation  for  a  time,  m 
order  to  march  the  more  conveniently  round  an  elbow  there 
fonned  by  the  river.  When  this  movement  was  complete,  the 
color-aergeants  went  out  to  take  gi-oiind,  and  the  battalion 
opened  out  into  line  formation  with  all  the  precision  and  cer- 
emony of  a  birthday  review.  On  the  right  of  this  battalion, 
and  moving  with  less  deliberation,  the  Scots  Fasileer  Guards 
got  through  the  inclosnres  and  the  river.    On  the  right  of  that 
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last  coi-pa  there  mafched  the  battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards. 
The  Grenadiers  were  a  body  of  men  so  well  instructed  and  so 
skillfully  handled,  that  in  working  their  way  through  the  in- 
closures  they  were  able  to  preserve  all  the  essential  elements 
of  their  line  formation.'    When  they  came  to  the  bank,  they 

looked  for  no  ford,  but,  treating  the  river  as  a  brook as  a 

brook  which  a  soldier  mnst  pass  without  picking  his  way^ 

tlie  battalion  marched  through  it  in  line  j^  and  tkough  there 
were  some  points  where  a  pass^e  was  easy,  others  vliere  the 
soldiers  had  to  wade  deep,  and  some  few,  so  they  say,  where 
the  men  were  put  to  their  swimming,  still  each  file  kept  its 
place  in  the  line  with  a  near  approach  to  exactness.  At  length 
— but  after  a  painful  lapse  of  time,  for  Codrington's  disordered 
battalions  were  clinging  all  this  while  to  the  parapet  of  the 
Great  Redoubt — the  brigade  of  Guards  stood  halted,  and  form- 
ing anew  under  cover  of  the  bank  on  the  Russian  side  of  the 
liver.  Their  people  were  sheltered ;  but  the  heads  of  their 
colors,  protruding  a  little  above  the  top  of  the  bank,  could  be 
.  seen  by  men  looking  down  from  the  redoubt. 
.  But  already  there  was  nearly  an  end  of  the  precious  mo- 
TimewsB lapB-  ments  in  which  it  waa  possible  for  the  let  Division 
'"«■  to  bring  an  effective  support  to  the  troops  in  the 

Great  Redoubt. 

Hor  did  General  Buller  succeed  in  bringing  his  battalions 
No.iipi™t  *^  ^^^  rescue.  We  saw  that  the  1 9th  regiment  hud 
1"^  totiSio""'  ^''PP^*^  ^''^"^  ^^^  control,  and  joined  with  Codring- 
Xichi-emai^.  to^'s  brigade  in  storming  the  redoubt.  The  two 
cd  under  Bui-  battalions  which  remained  in  his  power  were  the 
88th  and  the  llih  Regiments.  He  was  in  person 
with  the  88th,someway  above  the  bank  of  the  river:  and  the 
77th,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Egerton,  was  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  English  infantiy  line.  The  88th  and  the  77th  were 
The  cause  of  MOt  at  this  time  under  fire;  but  before  them,  at 
'^  somewhat  long  distances,  there  were  heavy  col- 

umns of  Russian  infantry ;  and  the  enemy's  horsemen,  though 
not,  it  seems,  visible  at  this  moment,  were  known  to  be  hover- 
ing on  the  left  front  of  the  English  line.  Buller,  however  had 
not  yet  apprehended  that  the  ttnasians  were  preparing  any  en- 
terpnse  agdnst  his  left  flank;  and  when  he  saw  how  matters 
I  No  less  llan  seven  of  the  officers  serving  with  this  battalion  had  acted  33 
adjutants  of  the  regiment,  and  to  this  circumstance  the  sbill  with  which  it 
w^  carried  through  the  iiicloenres  is  in  some  tneasiira  ascribed. 

For  Terj  good  reasons,  soldiers  in  marching  are  called  upon  to  go  straight 
tbrough  brooks  and  pools  of  water  withonl  picking  their  way. 

'  With  the  exception  of  one  (the  2nd)  eompany,  commanded  by  Prince  Ed- 
ward of  Saxe-Weimar,  which,  happening  to  be  liear  the  bridge,  filed  over  it. 
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stood  ill  the  redoubt,  he  rightly  determined  to  advance  at  once 
with  the  two  battalions  which  remained  under  his  control. 
He  therefore  sent  an  order  to  Colonel  Egerton,  directing  him 
at  once  to  move  forward  with  the  77th,  and  he  himsell'  pre- 
pared to  advance  at  the  same  moment  with  the  88th. 

Colonel  Egerton  was  a  firm,  able  man,  and  he  felt  the  mo- 
mentous importance  of  the  duties  attaching  npou  an  ofiieer 
who  had  charge  of  the  extreme  left  of  our  infantry  line ;  for  it 
was  obvious  that  a  successful  flank  attack  upon  the  one  bat- 
talion which  he  commanded  would  bring  into  grievous  jeop- 
ardy the  whole  array,  English  and  French.  The  dips  and  h(S- 
lows  which  marked  the  hill-side  towai-d  his  left  made  it  hard 
for  him  to  see  what  the  enemy  was  intending  to  do,  and  he 
failed  to  infer  that  the  Czar's  renowned  forces  were  really  ab- 
staining from  the  enterprise  which  seemed  to  be  almost  forced 
npon  them  by  the  nakedness  of  our  left  wing,  and  by  their 
strength  in  the  cavalry  arm.  At  the  moment  when  Buller's 
order  was  brought  to  him.  Colonel  Eserton  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  he  had  to  withstand 
m  this  part  of  the  field,  that — deliberately,  and  with  a  firmness 
which  might  have  won  him  great  praise,  if  the  actual  course 
of  events  had  brought  him  his  justification — he  took  upon  him- 
self a  grave  burden.  He  took  upon  himself  to  say  that,  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  stood,  be  ought  not  to  obey  the  or- 
der. This  answer  the  aid-de-camp  oanied  back  to  Genei-al 
Buller,  Bnller  was  a  near-sighted  man ;'  and  being,  it  would 
seem,  distrustful  of  what  had  been  his  own  impression  of  the 
enemy's  attitude,  he  acquiesced  in  Colonel  Egerton's  decision, 
allowed  the  77th  to  remain  where  it  was,  and  not  only  refrain- 
ed from  advancing  with  the  88th,  but  threw  the  regiment  into 
square,  as  thongh  it  were  about  to  be  attacked  by  cavalry. 

XXIV. 

So  ii'hen  tlie  men  of  Codrington's  force  looked  hack  to 
state  of  thinga  wheiice  tbey  came,  and  when  also  they  looked  to 
intheRadoufci.  tiigji-  jeft  rear,  they  saw  they  were  alone  —  stall 
alone — npon  the  hill-side.  Then  such  of  them  as  had  the  in- 
stinct of  war  began  to  understand  that  the  blood  of  their  com- 
rades had  been  shed  in  vain. 

For  tbey  were  only  clusters  of  men  without  the  strength  of 

'  It  has  already  been  said  that  Sir  George  Bvown,  who  commnnded  the 
Division,  and  Codrinston,  who  eommanded  its  1st  hriea'^e,  were  both  of  them 
nenr-sighted.  The  Light  Division  was  the  force  which  had  to  feel  nnd  fight 
its  way  to  the  key  of  the  position,  and  it  was  an  error  to  allow  it  to  be  car- 
ried into  aetion  by  throe  near-sighted  generals. 
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oi-dcr,  and  masses  of  infantry,  in  a  perfect  state  of  formation, 
were  heavily  impending  over  them.  The  columns  which  were 
the  nearest  to  them  were  in  the  dip  behind  the  redoubt,  and 
A  battery  on  ^°  placed  that,  Without  any  danger  to  them,  a  Kne- 
tbebighec  Bian  battery,  which  had  been  planted  higher  np  on 
M^retg'htto  t'l*'  side  of  the  Koarganfe  Hill,  could  throw  its  iire 
bearonthe  into  the  Site  of  the  redoubt.  The  gons  of  this  bat- 
"™'  tery  were  soon  brought  to  bear  upon  those  of  our 

soldiery  who  were  within  the  redoubt ;  and  this  fire,  after  kill- 
ing and  wounding  several  nien,  drove  the  rest  to  seek  cover 
by  betakiug  themselves  to  the  outer  side  of  the  parapet.  This 
movement,  though  it  wanted  the  sanction  of  ordei-s,  was  scarce- 
ly wrong  or  unsoldierly ;  for,  since  the  men  were  without  for- 
mation, their  duty  became  like  the  duty  of  skirmishers,  and  the 
parapet  of  the  redoubt  supplied  that  kind  of  shelter  ivhicl 


parapet  of  the  redoubt  supplied  that  kind  of  shelter  ivhich  the 
need  of  the  moment  demanded.  Yet  the  movement  looked 
hke  the  beginning  of  a  retreat,  and  Codrington  strove  to  check 
it ;  for,  being  at  the  moment  on  the  outside  of  the  work,  ho 
for  the  second  time  put  his  horse  at  the  parapet,  and  again  en- 
tered the  redoubt,  with  a  hope  that  the  men  would  follow  him 
in  once  more.  But  this  time  his  example  was  little  obseiwed ; 
for  almost  eveiy  man  being  driven,  by  want  of  formation,  to 
rely  upon  hia  own  means  of  making  a  stand,  was  busied  with 
onrraenio^  the  woi'k  of  Settling  himself  down,  as  well  as  he 
ontsia^titl  could,  for  a  stubborn  defense;  and  it  was  plain  (as 
pumpet.  Codrington  himself  had  been  showing  the  men  some 

few  minutes  before)  that  the  best  ground  for  making  a  stand 
was  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  on  its  outei  side 

When  good  infantry  soldiers,  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
a  powerful  enemy,  are  disordered,  but  still  undaunted,  the 
slightest  rudiment  of  a  field-work  is  of  inimite  value  to  it,  not 
siniply_nor  chiefly  on  account  of  the  shelter  which  it  affoids, 
but  rather  because  it  gives  a  base  and  nuclcu?  for  that  cohei- 
ence  which  is  endangered  by  the  want  of  foimation.  If  our 
men,  then  lying  or  kneeling  along  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  had 
been  well  covered  at  the  flanks,  it  would  have  been  their  duty 
to  hold  the  gi-ound  firmly  gainst  even  a  great  body  of  infan- 
try attacking  them  in  front. 

But  on  either  flank,  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  lengthened 
crowd  of  English  soldiery  which  lay  clustering  about  the  par- 
apet, the  enemy's  masses  were  gathered.  On  their  right  rear 
there  was  the  double  battalion  column  of  the  Kazan  corps.  Still 
engaged  with  the  ^th  Fusileers.  On  their  left  and  left  front 
there  were  the  two  remaining  battalions  of  the  Kazan  coi-ps, 
and  the  four  battalions  of  the  Scusdal  corps  ;  but  in  their  ini- 
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The  forces  mediate  front,  and  postecf  in  the  hollow  behind 
gaiiiErei  the  redonbt,  they  had  before  them  the  four  superb 
i^ainstihem.  ^jattalions  ofthe  Vladimir  Regiment.  These  forces 
were  snpported  by  the  four  battalions  of  the  Ouglita  corps, 
which  stood  massed  in  one  column  on  a  higher  slope  of  the 
Kourgane  Hill.  The  two  battalions  of  sailors  also  were  in  this 
pait  of  the  field ;  and,  besides  the  battery  which  armed  the 
ksser  field-work,  and  the  one  which  commanded  the  dismantled 
redoubt,  there  were  two  batteries  of  artillery  held  in  reserve. 
Moreover,  3000  hoi-semen  were  close  at  hand  on  the  enemy's 
extreme  right.  Thns  (omitting  the  Kazan  column,  which  was 
occupied  with  the  7th  Fusileei-s)  there  was  impending  over  our 
2000  men,  then  kneeling  or  lying  down  by  the  parapet  ofthe 
i-edoubt,  a  force  of  some  14,000  cavalry  and  infantry  in  a  state 
of  perfect  foi-mation,  and  supported  by  powerful  batteries. 

And  by  this  time  there  had  sprung  up  amongst  the  Russian 
.  ..  infantry  on  the  slopes  of  the  Kourganfe  Hill  a  senti- 
na^n  rf  the  nieut  of  Warlike  indignation.  Any  Russian  oflicer 
«;» ^iha'""'  ^^^o  had  been  standing  on  gi-ound  high  enongh  to 
Kouremi  command  a  view  of  the  river,  must  have  seen  that 
"'""  from  the  moment  of  their  firet  onset  on  the  left 

bank,  the  troops  which  stoi-med  the  redoubt  were  an  isolated, 
and  for  the  most  part  a  disordered  force ;  and  even  for  some 
minutes  after  seeing  them  carry  the  work,  he  would  be  unable 
to  mate  out  that  any  supports  moved  up  from  the  river  were 
coming  as  yet  to  their  aid.  Naturally  he  Tvonld  be  shamed  to 
think  that  many  thousands  ofthe  once  famous  Russian  infantry 
had  been  yidding  up  the  Great  Redoubt  to  a  body  which 
might  almost  be  called  a  mere  flush  of  skirmishers.  Besides, 
it  was  known  by  this  time  in  some  of  the  Rnssian  battalions 
that,  of  the  pieces  which  had  armed  the  redoubt,  two  were 
wanting,  and  to  recover  these  there  arose  a  buniing  desire. 
Unless  the  stain  was  to  be  lasting,  it  seemed  clear  that  the  rei3- 
coata  still  clinging  to  the  dismantled  redoubt  must  be  driven 
at  once  down  the  hill. 

Without,  it  seems,  receiving  any  orders  from  head-quarters, 
MovomBnt  of  ■'''  f™m.  the  divisional  commander,  the  great  column 
tiir™^tz°  formed  ofthe  Ouglitz  battalions,  and  posted  on  the 
ooinnin.  jjjgj^  gi-oun^  above  the  redoubt,  began  to  come 

swiftly  down  the  hill;  and  for  a  few  moments  it  came  on,  hot 
with  zeal  or  anger,  for  the  men  of  the  front  i-anks  fired  vain, 
passionate  shots  whilst  they  marched,  and  young  soldiers  in 
the  centre  of  the  column  kept  shooting  wildly  into  the  air 
above  them.     Soon,  however,  this  body  was  halted.' 

I  No  mention,  ia  made  of  this  movement  in  tlie  Huaalan  HCconnts,  nnd  I 
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Bnt  it  was  in  tlie  great  Vladimir  column  that  tliere  sprang 
Adtanceofuifl  '^?  ^^^  warlike  spirit  wliich  was  destined  to  bring 
vindimir  col-  the  foot  soldiery  of  Rassia  and  of  England  into  a 
'""°'  closer  strife.    The  column,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 

mass  composed  of  the  four  battalions  of  the  Vladimir  corpa  ; 
and  although  it  stood  near  to  the  English  soldiery  lying  clus- 
tered along  the  outer  side  of  the  parapet,  still,  since  it  was  in 
the  dip  behind  the  rear  of  the  earth-work,  it  could  not  be  per- 
fectly seen  even  by  such  of  our  men  as  might  be  standing  up, 
and  could  not  be  seen  at  all  by  those  who  were  lying  doim  or 
kneeling. 

For  the  honor  of  having  led  this  high-mettled  eohimn  against 
English  infantry,  two  men  contend.  From  the  time  when 
Prince  Mentschikoif  rode  off  toward  the  sea.  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  whole  of  the  forces  op- 
posed to  the  English ;  and  General  Kvetzinski,  who  command- 
ed the  Division  to  which  the  Vladimir  battalions  belonged, 
was  under  Prince  Gortschakoffs  orders.  ,  Each  of  these  gen- 
erals says  that  (without  knowing  of  the  presence  of  the  other) 
.  he  gave  orders  for  the  advance  of  the  column,  and  led  it  on  in 
person.  Their  statements  may  perhaps  be  reconciled,  for  it  is 
possible  that  Gortschakoff  and  Kvetzinski — the  one  riding  with 
the  left,  the  other  with  the  right  of  the  column — may  have, 
both  of  them,  done  what  they  said  they  did.  In  that  view  of 
the  matter,  the  coincidence  would  be  accounted  for  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  resolve  of  each  of  the  two  Generals  sprang  from 
the  same  cause — sprang  from  the  warlike  anger  which  was 
heaving  the  mass.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that 
Prince  Gortechakoff  is  mistaken  in  his  statement ;'  and  that 
the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  Vladimir  columns  was  after 
the  movement  now  spoken  of.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
enough  that — either  alone,  or  jointly  with  Prince  Gortschakoff 
— Kvetzinski  led  on  the  column. 

These  troops  of  the  16th  Division  had  been  touched  with 
the  warlike  fire  which  a  patriot  priesthood  can  draw  from 
Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Psalms.  With  the  baggage  of  the  Di- 
vision there  was  carried  an  im^e  of  the  blessed  Sergius ;  and 
when  these  troops  were  ordered  to  the  south,  the  Archbishop 
of  Moscow  had  taken  care  to  whet  them  for  the  strife.    "  Chil- 

imagine  that  it  was  a  Bpontaneoas  movemeiiC  soon  stopped  by  ordecs  from 
some  one  in  authority.  The  movement  was  oteerved  by  English  offlcevs  so 
placed  as  to  command  a  ylew  of  tliis  part  of  the  field,  and  if  I  am  guilty  of 
any  error,  it  is  the  error  of  ascribing  the  movement  to  tiie  wrong  corps. 

'  I  found  this  belief  upon  a  compariEOn  of  Prince  Gortscliakoffs  state- 
ments with  the  known  facts. 
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"  dren  of  the  Ci!ai'"~80  ran  the  Primate's  blessing — "  Cliildren 
"  of  the  Czar  our  father,  and  Russia  our  mother,  my  -wamor 
"  brethren !  The  Czar,  your  country,  the  Christian  fsuth,  call 
"  you  to  great  deeds,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Church  and  coun- 
"  try  are  with  you.  ,  .  .  Should  it  be  the  ■will  of  God  that  you 
"  too  face  the  foe,  forget  not  that  you  are  doing  tattle  for  the 
"most  pious  Czar,  for  our  beloved  countiy,  for  holy  Church, 
"  against  infidels,  agMnst  persecutora  of  the  Christian  faith— 
"persecutors  of  men  united  to  ns  by  ties  of  religion  and  of 
"  blood^nsulters  of  those  who  bow  before  the  Holy  Places, 
"sanctified  by  the  bii'th,  passion,  and  ascension  of  Christ. 
"Blessiug  and  honor  to  him  who  conquers  I  Blessing  and 
"  happiness  to  him  who,  with  feith  in  God,  and  love  for  his 
"  Czar  and  country,  ofiera  up  bis  life  as  a  sacrifice !  It  is  writ- 
"  ten  in  the  Scriptures,  concerning  those  of  olden  times  who 
"fought  for  their  country,  'By  faith  were  kingdoms  conquer- 
"'ed' (Heb.xi.,  33).  Now  by  faith  you  too  shaU  be  conquer- 
"  ovs.  Our  most  holy  father  Sergius  whilome  blessed  our  vic- 
"torious  war  against  the  enemies  of  Euasia.  His  image  was 
"boi-no  in  your  ranks  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Alexis,  of 
"Peter  the  Great,  and  finally  in  the  great  war  against  twenty 
"nations  in  the  I'eign  of  Alexander  the  First.  That  sacred 
"form  journeys  with  yon  also  as  a  token  of  his  fervent  andbe- 
"  seeching  prayers  to  God  on  your  behalf.  Take  nnto  your- 
"selves,  moreover,  the  triumphal  war-cry  of  the  Czar  and 
"prophet  David, 'In  God  is  my  salvation  and  glory!'"' 

The  Vladimh-  column  came  on.  It  moved  slowly,  as  though 
it  were  held  in  by  some  kind  of  awe  or  doubt.  Still  it  moved, 
and  without  firing  a  shot ;  for  the  orders  were  not  to  fire,  but 
to  charge  with  the  bayonet.  Huge  and  gray,  the  mass  crept 
gliding  up  the  slope  which  divided  it  from  our  soldiery. 

Our  men,  gathered  round  the  parapet,  were  kneeling  or  ly- 
ing down ;  and,  being  thus  low,  they  could  not  see  into  the 
dip  which  lay  at  a  little  distance  before  them.  But  mounted 
officers,  of  course,  could  see  farther,  and  even  men  on  foot  (es- 
pecially those  near  to  either  flank  of  the  redoubt),  if  they  stood 
np  for  a  moment  to  gain  a  wider  view,  could  see  a  whole  field 
of  bayonet-points,  ranged  close  as  com,  and  seeming  to  grow 
taller  and  taller.  And  though  none  of  our  men  knew  the 
strength  of  the  column  which  was  closing  upon  them,  yet, 
sometimes  from  what  he  himself  saw,  but  more  commonly  by 
heareay,  almost  every  man  came  to  know  that,  toward  the  part 
of  the  parapet  where  he  lay,  there  was  a  mass  of  Russian  sol- 
diery coming. 

'  rsnlmli.jS;  Eaatcin  Papci-s,T'flrli  vii.,  p.EO. 
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Presently  the  head  of  the  great  Viadiniir  column  a^jproach- 
ed  the  cresi;  and  ouv  men,  whilst  they  lay  with  their  rifles 
leveled  across  the  parapet,  and  their  eyes  a  little  above  its  top, 
were  face  to  face  with  the  front  rank  of  the  mass. 

Before  it  confuses  itself  by  hasty  filing,  a  Russian  column 
Aspectoftha  in  good  Order  is  a  Bolemn  expression  of  warlike 
coiiuni,.  strength.    With  the  hard,  upright  outlines  of  a 

wall,  it  is,  in  its  color,  a  dark  cloud ;  and  the  lowly  beings  who 
compose  it  are  so  merged  in  the  grand  unity  of  the  mass,  that, 
in  the  hour  of  battle,  the  aspect  of  it  weighs  heavy  upon  the 
imagination  of  anxious  men.  More,  a  hundredfold  more  than 
it  is  it  seems  to  portend ;  and  now,  when  the  Vladimir  column, 
three  thousand  strong  and  withholding  its  fire,  emerged  in  si- 
lence from  the  hollow,  when  it  slowly  grew  over  the  crest  and 
rose  up,  at  last,  stai-lc  and  square  between  the  eyes  of  our  sol- 
diers' ^<i  tlie  light  beyond,  its  power  over  the  mind  of  a  be- 
holder was  less  the  power  of  a  substance  than  of  a  shadow — a 
shadow  approaching— the  dim,  mighty  shadow  that  is  thrown 
forward  by  a  military  empire  when  it  comes  in  gi'eat  earnest 
,  to  the  front. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that,  whatever  the  cause  be,  some 
high  quality  of  the  soul,  or  only,  after  all,  a  certain  hardness 
of  temperament,  our  people  in  general  are  not  impressed  by 
the  sight  of  massed  infantry  in  the  way  that  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  are ;  and,  when  our  soldiers  are  formed  in  their  En- 
glish array,  they  oan  mate  merry  with  a  mere  column  as  a 
thing  that  is  foreign,  a  thing  with  vast  pretensions  to  strength, 
but  helpless  as  a  flock  of  alieep  against  firm  men  standing  in 
line.  Eveu  now,  though  onr  men  lay  in  clusters  without  for- 
mation, they  were  ready  enough  to  be^n  shooting  into  the  col- 
umn ;  and  those  who  firat  caught  sight  of  the  Russian  helmets 
were  going  to  deliver  their  fii-e,  when  suddenly  they  were 
cheeked  by  a  voice  which  implored  every  man  to  stay  his  hand. 

When  tTOOps  are  about  £0  be  overpowered,  confusing  ru- 
confiiBiogrn-  ^'^^  ^^^  round  them ;  and  if  it  happen  that  these 
Bffl^ongst  rumors  become  the  immediate  causes  of  a  default, 
lery.  jjj^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  reason  excuse  it,  because  the 
very  spreading  of  such  tales  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of 
the  bewildered  state  into  which  the  troops  are  lapsing.  The 
unsntbsntic  voice  which  had  stayed  the  fire  of  our  men  was  a 
m'toStb"^  ^-  voice  crying  out,  "  The  column  is  French !  the  cof- 
eniBa.  „  ^^^  ^  French !  Don't  fire,  men  !  For  God's 
"sake,  don't  fire!"  The  prohibition,  repeated  again  and  again, 
traveled  fast  along  the  line;  and  presently  it  was  fiirther  im- 
pressed, for  a  bugler  of  the  19th,  under  orders  from  amount- 
ed ofiicer,  began  to  sound  the  "  cease  firintr." 
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Our  men,  obeying  the  voice  and  the  signal,  withheld  their 
fire  and  remained  still.  The  belief  that  the  coluinn  must  be 
French  was  confirmed — and,  indeed,  it  is  likely  that  it  had 
been  caused — by  observing  that  it  delivered  no  fire ;  and  al- 
thongb,  if  Kvetzinaki'a  statements  be  accurate,  the  front  rank 
men  had  their  miiskets  brought  down  as  though  for  a  charge 
with  the  bayonet,^  etiil  the  mow,  formal  movement  of  the  ap- 
proaching mass  was  bo  little  like  what  the  English  regard  as  a 
'charge,'  that  no  one  seems  to  have  accounted  for  the  silence 
of  their  firelocks  by  soggestiog  that  the  movement  was  intend- 
ed for  an  attack  with  the  bayonet.  It  seems  that  the  column 
now  lialted,^  as  if  from  a  suspicion  of  some  snare,  or  perhaps 
from  a  dread  of  the  unknown,  for  the  men  of  the  column  could 
not  see  the  statnre  of  our  men,  bat  they  saw  forage-caps  and 
a  crowd  of  English  faces  of  a  fresh-colored  hue  very  strange 
to  their  eyes,  and  they  saw  the  muzzles  of  rifles  leveled  thick- 
ly across  the  parapet.  From  mistake  on  one  side,  and  mis- 
giving on  the  other,  there  had  come  to  be  a  strange  pause. 
Tet  not  along  the  whole  line ;  for,  either  with  a  part  of  the 
Vladimir  colntjin,  or  else  with  some  other  body  of  troopsj  two 
or  three  of  the  companies  of  the  33rd  were  exchanging,  at  this 
timej  a  shai-p  fire.  Obeying  the  light,  simple  motive  which 
sometimes  governs  the  soldier  when  his  mind  is  a  blank,  the 
men  of  tlie  column  took  the  fancy  of  pouring  the  main  volume 
of  their  shot  toward  the  ground  where  the  colore  of  the  83rd 
were  upraised.  The  colors  were  new ;  and,  as  though  the 
mere  richness  of  their  crimson  folds  were  enough  to  draw  the 
eye  and  the  aim  of  the  Russian  musketeei-,  they  were  riddled, 
in  two  or  three  minutes,  with  numbei's  of  balls.  Of  those  who 
stood  near  them,  a  large  proportion  were  struck  down.^ 

Codrington,  seeing  that  the  fruits  of  the  exploit  perfonned 
by  his  brigade  were  going  to  be  lost  for  want  of  supporte,  had 
already  sent  his  aid-de-camp,  Campbell,  to  press  the  advance 
of  the  Scots  Fusiieer  Guards,  the'battalion  most  directly  in  his 

'  His  expression,  as  rendered  from  the  Russian  into  Frencli,  is  "  I'arnie  nu 
"bras,  prSte  it  In  baionette."  This,  I  suppose,  must  mean  that  the  front  rank 
men  had  their  bayoni^  "at  the  charge,"  and  not  mero]y  "at  the  trail." 

'  The  Russian  aeeounls  do  not  speak  of  this  halt.  They  I'epresont  the 
wtiolQ  advance  of  t!ie  column  as  a  bayonet  charge,  and  it  seems  quite  true 
(Iiat  the  column  really  withheld  its  fire,  bat  it  would  be  a  niiBtaka  to  suppose 
that  the  forward  movement  of  this  body  was  marked  with  any  of  the  swift- 
ness or  violence  commonly  associated  with  the  idea  of  n  "charge." 

'  I  do  not  see  any  thing  in  the  Russian  niu'ratiTes  wiiich  1  can  identify  with 
the  combat  in  which  a  part  of-  the  83rd  was  enjiaged,  and  I  Imvo  not  been 
able  to  say  which  of  the  Russian  corps  it  was  with  which  the  BSrii  was  at 
this  iJme  exchanging  fire. 
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Tear.  But  the  very  moments  then  passing  were  the  moments 
charged  with  the  result,  and  there  were  no  otlier  and  later 
momenta  that  could  ever  be  used  in  their  stead. 

It  ia  said — bat  my  faith  in  men's  impressiona  of  what  passed 
at  this  minute  is  wanting  In  strength— it  is  said  that  one  of 
the  heavy  colamna  which  the  enemy  had  on  his  extreme  right 
was  now  seen  to  be  marching  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  English 
soldiery  who  lay  clustered  along  the  parapet  of  the  redoubt,' 
and  it  seems  there  are  grounds  lor  believing  that  the  left  of  our 
line  was  the  spot  where  a  conviction  of  the  necessity,  of  retir- 
ing was  first  acted  upon.  According  to  testimony  which  seems 
to  be  trustworthy,  a  mounted  ofBcer^  rode  up  to  the  bugler  of 
tiie  19th  Regiment,  and  ordered  him  to  sound  the  "retire." 
A  biigier  '-The  man  obeyed,  and  buglers  along  the  whole  line, 
Boundaths're-  from  left  to  right,  took  up  and  rejjeated  the  signal. 
But  the  instinct  of  self-preseiwation,  no  less  than 
the  natural  courage  and  tenacity  ol  the  soldier,  made  almost 
every  man  of  the  force  very  unwilling  to  abandon  the  ground ; 
Thetroopshaa  for  it  happened  that  at  this  time  a  brisk  showei-  of 
.  ti^to!'"'^  missiles  waa  passing  over  the  heads  of  our  men 
mniniogHhePB  without  doing  them  hfli-m,  and  hearing  how  tHckly 
they  were.  tj,g  jjjjijg  ^^^.g  rai(|ij,g  jq^q  ^jjg  ground  behuid  tJiem, 
they  knew  that  a  retreat  would  not  only  be  an  abandonment 
of  ground  dearly  won,  but  also  would  brmg  them  at  once  un- 
der a  heavy  fire.  So  strong  was  their  conviction  of  the  expe- 
diency of  holding  fast  to  the  ground  where  they  lay,  that  the 
sounding  of  the  "  retire"  was  believed  to  have  originated  in 
some  error;  and  in  order  tliat  they  might  detei-mine  what 
should  be  done,  the  officers  of  several  regiments,  hut  more 
especially  of  the  23rd,  gathered  into  a  gi'oup  and  began  to  con- 
sult together.  Being  fii-m,  proud  men,  with  a  great  self-re- 
spect, they  did  not,  it  seems,  like  to  crouch  for  belter  under 
the  parapet  whilst  they  were  exchanging  counsel;  so  they 
(MnferoncBof  conferred  standing  upright,  but  under  so  thick  a 
officere^at  the  fligj^j.  ^f  (j^Hg  j^j^j  several— nav,  they  say  almost  all 
Their  fata,       of  them,  wcrc  struck  down  and  killed.^    However, 


'  The  Russian  accounts  do  not  confirm  this  belief. 

'  Afterward  the  bngler  deaciil>ed  the  officer  in  a  way  which  niifiht  have 
enabled  a  convt  of  inquiry  to  identify  him.  He  ivas  not  an  officer  of  the 
regiment  t«  which  the  bugler  belonged,  and  he  was  not  a  general  officer; 
and  he  did  not  deliver  the  order  ns  coming  from  any  one  other  than  himself. 
The  incident  goes  far  to  justify  the  opinion  of  officers  who  think  that  (unless 
it  is  strictly  confined  to  tlie  business  of  guiding  sltirmisbera)  the  nse  of  a  bngla 
durfng  an  action  is  dangerous. 

'  I  shall  pi-esently  give  the  names  of  the  officers  who  wore  killed  in  the 
28rd,  and  the  other  re^ments  which  stormed  the  redonbt,  hut  I  can  not  im- 
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those  v/ho  survived  contiuued  to  say  that  the  sounding  of  the 
"  retire"_  ninst  have  beeu  a  mistake,  and  that  the  force  ought 
to  hold  its  ground. 

Bat  then  ag^n,  and  from  the  same  quarter  as  before,  a  bugle 
Tha'retiro'  Bouiided  the  "retire;"  and  again,  as  before,  the  sig- 
againsounaea.  ufj  ^33  taken  up  along  the  line.  The  repetition  of 
the  signal  seemed  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  the  order 
must  be  authentic,  but  the  troops  ivere  yet  slow  to. persuade 
themselves  that  this  was  the  case,  and  they  still  lingered  at  the 
parapet.  Then  a  sergeant  of  the  23rd,  standing  upright  in  or- 
der to  make  himself  better  heard,  told  the  men  that  they  had 
twice  heard  the  "  retire"  sounded,  and  that  they  must  do  their 
duty  and  obey.  Whilst  he  spoke  he  was  shot  down  and  killed, 
onraoiafer}-  J^"^*  ^^  was  now  judged  by  officers  and  men  that  a 
fl^Re^"^  signal  twice  made,  and  twice  carried  on  along  the 
"  line  from  re^ment  to  regiment,  was  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. The  retreat  began ;  and  the  men,  quitting  the  shelter 
of  the  breastwork,  fell  oack  into  open  ground,  and  incurred 
the  fire  which  was  pelting  into  the  slope  beneath. 

As  the  advance  had  been,  so  also  the  retreat  was  for  the 
most  part  ivithout  order,  hut  for  the  most  part  also  it  was  not 
hnn-ied.  Our  soldiers,  in  their  retreat,  took  care  to  ply  the  en- 
emy with  fire ;  and  they  piclrcd  up  and  carried  off  with  them 
those  of  our  wounded  officers  and  men  whom  they  found  lying 
wounded  on  the  slope.  Except  in  one  place,  the  retreat  was 
like  the  movement  of  skirmishers  when  they  find  themselves 
recalled  to  their  battalions  by  sound  of  bugle.  But  a  part  of 
the  retreating  force,  consisting  mainly  of  the  23rd  and  the 
95th,  got  heaped  together  in  an  unwieldy  crowd,  and  became, 
as  will  be  presently  seen,  the  cause  of  a  fresh  disaster. 

The  enemy  might  have  inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  the  clusters 
of  our  soldiery  then  retreating  down  the  slope,  bat  there  was 
some  spell  which  bound  him ;  for  when  the  Vladimir  column 
had  moved  forward  as  far  as  the  parapet  of  the  breastwork,  it 
used  a  strange  abstinence  and  Iialted,  attempting  no  movement 
in  pursuit.  Of  the  two  missing  pieces  of  ordnance  wliich  the 
enemy  had  yearned  to  recover,  one,  they  found,  had  disap- 
peared,!  and  the  other  (the  howitzer)  was  lying  on  the  ground 
dertafca  to  saj  which  of  tliem  fell  at  this  time.  In  genwal  it  Eeems  to  be 
tdmost  beyond  the  power  of  human  testimony  to  fix  the  time  nnd  the  spot  at 
whiuh  an  ofHoer  rulls  when  he  is  killed  in  battle.  The  difficnlty  is  oeension- 
cd— not  by  the  dearth,  but  by  the  vast  nbundance  of  testimony — testimony 
ail  seeming  to  be  perfectly  ttuatworthj,  yet  sti-angely  contradictory.  It  will 
be  soen,  howevei',  that  the  number  of  officers  killed  in  the  23rd  waa  very 
gieat,  and  there  is  an  impression  that  no  small  proportion  of  them  met  their 
death  in  the  ivny  above  staled.  ■  This  was  the  gun  taken  by  Captain  Bell. 
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dismounted,  and  was  so  tinwieldy  tbat  Kvetzinski  says  liis 
Vladimir  men  were  unable  to  drag  it  away.  It  remained  in 
the  redoubt. 

At  the  moment  when  this  retreat  began,  the  1st  Division  had 
not  yet  emerged  from  the  cover  afforded  by  the  river's  bank ; 
but  General  Codrington'a  message  humed  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  Scots  Fasileer  Guards.  Thebattalion  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  the  bank,  fonned  line,  and  advanced. 

But  whilst  this  battalion  moved  forward,  the  remnant  of  the 
men  who  had  stormed  the  redoubt  were  coming  down  the  hill, 
and  some  of  them  were  huddled  in  a  throng,  and  bearing  to- 
ward the  left  companies  of  the  Scots  Fasileer  Guards.  There- 
fore the  Scots  Fusileer  Guards  received  in  their  advance  much 
of  the  fire  directed  gainst  om-  retreating  soldiery,  and  msmy 
were  struck  down;  stulthe  onward  movement  was  maintained, 
and  the  Grenadiers  on  the  right,  and  the  Coldstreams  on  the 
left  of  this  battalion  were  now  also  moving  up.  But  at  last 
the  advancing  line  of  the  Scots  Fusileers  and  the  crowd  de- 
scending from  the  redoubt  came  into  bodily  contact,  and  this 
so  roughly,  that  the  retreating  crowd,  by  its  sheer  weight, 
■  broke  through  the  left  companies  of  the  Scots  Fusileers  and 
destroyed  their  formation.  The  weight  of  the  retreating  throng 
at  that  one  ^ot  was  so  gi-eat  and  so  unwieldy,  that  a  soldier 
of  the  Scots  Fusileers  was  thrown,  it  is  said,  to  the  ground,  and 
got  his  ribs  fractured.  The  left  companies  of  the  Scots  Fusil- 
eer Guards,  being  thrust  out  of  line  by  physical  pressure,  fell 
back  in  disorder. 

At  a  later  moment,  some  of  the  men  who  were  retreating, 
but  retreating  in  less  heavy  clusters,  came  down  upon  the 
Grenadier  Guards.  The  Grenadiers  neatly  opened  their  ranks 
for  the  discomfited  soldiery,  and  afterward  formed  up  again, 
soon  recovering  their  perfect  array. 

During  this  conflict,  the  four  regiments  which  stormed  the 
i.tBaeaofaie  redoubt  had  undergone  cruel  slaoghter.  In  the 
li^S™tanned  23rd  Regiment,  besides  Colonel  Chester,  Wynu, 
tbewoik.  Evans,  ConoUy,  Radcliffe,  Young,  Anstruther,  and 
Butler,  and  3  sergeants,  were  killed ;  and  Campbell,  Hopton, 
Bathurst,  S^er,i  and  Applethwaite,  and  9  sergeants,  were 
wounded.  Of  the  rank  and  file,  40  were  kiUed  and  139 
wounded. 

In  the  83rd,  Lieutenant  Montague  and  3  sergeants  were 
killed ;  and  Colonel  Blake,  Major  Sough,  Captsun  Fitzgerald, 
Wallis,  Woithington,  Siree,  and  Greenwood,  and  16  sergeants 

'  Sayer  was  ono  of  those  atruck  Hovra  by  that  salvo-like  diachai'ge  whioh 
preceded  the  dismantling  of  the  redoubt. 
Z2 
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were  wounded.^  Of  the  rank  and  file,  52  were  killed  and  172 
were  wounded. 

In  the  95th,  Dowdall,  Eddingtoo,  the  younger  Eddington, 
Polhiil,  Kingsley,  Braybrooke,  and  3  sergeants,  wore  killed ; 
and  Hume,  Reyland,  Wing,  Sargent,  Macdonald,  Gerard,  Bray- 
hrookc,  Brooke,  Boothby,  Bazalgette,  Gordon,  and  12  sergeants, 
were  wounded.  Of  the  rank  and  file,  42  were  killed  and  116 
wounded. 

In  the  19th,  Stockwell  and  Wardlow  were  killed ;  and  Cai- 
dew,  Saunders,  M'G'ee,  Warden,  and  Currie,  and  4  sergeants, 
wounded.  Of  the  rank  and  file,  39  were  killed  and  170 
wounded. 

In  the  Rifles  there  were  11  killed  and  38  wounded,  and  most 
of  those  casualties  occurred  in  the  left  wing.  So,  of  the  four 
line  battalions  and  tlie  four  companies  of  Rifles  which  had 
stormed  the  redoubt,  there  was  aloss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
of  about  100  officers  and  sergeants,  and  800  men, 

XXV. 

But  what  was  the  spell  which  bound  the  Czar's  command- 
cause  -iiich  ere  ?  and  why  did  they  throw  back  the  gifts  which 
mS^s'in'"'   ^^^^i^*^  ^  1^**  brought  them  by  the  fortune  of  bat- 

the  miSBt'of       tie  ? 

toirancraas.  Wlicn  OUT  stormlng  force  under  Codiington  was 
ascending  the  glacis  in  a  crowd — in  a  crowd  torn  through  and 
through  by  gi'ape  and  canistei- — how  came  it  that  the  enemy 
could  suddenly  mate  up  his  mind  to  stop  the  massacre,  and 
dismantle  his  Great  Redoubt? 

When  the  remnant  of  our  stoi'ming  force  was  flocking  back 
down  the  hill,  why  did  the  enemy  spare  from  destroying  it, 
and  bring  to  a  halt  his  triumphant  Vladimir  column  ? 

Having  several  thousands  of  troops  between  the  Causeway 
and  the  Kourgan6  Hill,  why  did  the  Russian  Generals  suffer 
Lacy  Yea  still  to  keep  his  stand  on  open  ground  with  one  dis- 
ordered battalion  ? 

We  saw  that  when  Mentschikoff,  disturbed  by  the  report  of 
Bosquet's  flank  movement,  rode  off  in  gi-eat  haste  toward  the 
sea,  Prince  Gortschakoff  was  left  in  command  of  all  that  part  of 
the  Russian  army  which  confronted  the  English.    Kvetzinski, 

'  Colonel  Blake  wonW  not  report  his  wound,  lest  the  acconnt  slionM  alai-in 
his  wife  and  family.  Hts  horse  was  struck  in  three  places.  Siree,  thoDgh 
bailly  wounded,  insisted  npon  rernaining  out  on  the  hill-side  all  night,  in  or- 
der that  men  in  a  worse  condition  should  be  first  attended  to.  WaDis  was 
badly  wounded,  bnt  he  tied  a  ha.ndterchief  ronnd  the  place,  and  remained 
witli  his  regiment  to  the  close  of  the  battle.  Worlhington  died  from  (ho  am- 
putation which  was  necossitaied  by  the  wound  he  receired. 
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tlie  brave  and  able  general  who  commanded  the  division  on  the 
Koiirgan6  HiU,  was  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Gortsefaakof^ 
and  as  long  as  the  absence  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  pro- 
tracted,  Gortschakoff  was  the  officer  who  had  to  answer  for 
the  defense  of  tbe  Pass  and  of  the  whole  position  thence  ex- 
tending to  the  extreme  right  of  the  Russian  array.  Every  part 
of  the  ground  thus  committed  to  Prince  Gortschakofi^s  care 
was  precious,  but  the  Kourganfi  Hill  was  the  key  of  the  whole 
])03ition  on  the  Alma.  There,  and  there  only,  the  ground  had 
been  intrenched.  There,  and  there  only,  heavy  guns  had  been 
planted.  That  barren  hill  had  become  the  very  gage  for  which 
tile  Great  Powers  of  the  West  and  tbe  Czar  of  Ail  the  Rnssias 
were  to  Join  in  a  ati'ife  computed  to  last  many  days.  Prince 
Mentschikoff  himself  had  so  judged  it.  Establisbing  his  head- 
quarters on  the  slope  overlooking  the  Great  Redoubt,  and  so 
disposing  his  troops  that,  whilst  standing  there,  he  could  exer- 
cise an  immediate  pei-sonal  control  over  more  than  two  thirds 
of  his  whole  force,  he  had  intended  that  every  movement  of 
this  part  of  the  iield  should  be  under  hia  own  eyes.  It  might 
well  be  deemed  certam  that  any  one  of  Prince  Mentschikoff'a 
,  lieutenants,  intrusted  during  the  absence  of  his  general  with 
this  great  charge,  would  be  tenacious  of  the  ground.  As  a 
general  in  high  command,  he  would  act  upon  the  knowledge 
that  the  hill  was  vital  to  the  whole  position.  As  an  officer 
commanding  troops  placed  in  a  fortified -work,  he  would  be 
taught  by  the  punctilio  of  his  profession  to  hold  his  Intrench- 
menta,  even  at  great  sacrifice,  until  the  weight  of  his  charge 
should  be  taken  from  him  by  aa  order  from  the  commander  of 
the  forces. 

But  there  was  a  whim  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  which  tend- 
ed to  weaken  and  dispei-se  the  authority  of  any  man  in  com- 
mand of  his  array.  Longing  always  to  make  Wellington  an 
example  for  his  generals,  but  mistaking  the  gist  of  the  saying 
that  "the  Duke  never  lost  a  gun,"  Nichohts  gave  hia  com- 
manders to  understand  that  the  loss  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
would  he  likely  to  bring  them  Into  disgrace.'  The  result  of 
such  an  intimation  was  just  what  a  more  s^a^ious  prince 
would  have  easily  foreseen.    Tbe  commander  who  received 

'  The  sonse  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  Woilington  "  never  lost  a  gnn  " 
has  been  roferrsd  to  in  »  former  note.  The  fact  of  the  Duke  never  hariiig 
lost  a  gun  in  action  ia  a  superb  nnd  Bummary  pTOof  tliat  his  career  was  tin- 
checkered  by  Ihe  loss  of  a  liattle ;  but  his  avoidance  of  the  loss  of  gnns  w.is 
not  the  cBoae,  but  (he  effect  and  tlio  proof  of  Lis  ascendency  in  war.  The 
Dulte  would  have  scorned  the  notion  of  risliinE  tlie  loss  of  a  battle  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  his  guns  safe. 
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the  warning  took  good  caro  to  Imid  it  down— to  hand  it  all 
down  the  steps  of  the  military  Merai-ohy;  and  every  general  of 
division,  every  brigadier,  nay,  every  artillery  oflieer  who  ooni- 
inanded  a  battery,  was  evidently  made  to  understand  that, 
happen  what  might,  he  must  not  lose  a  gun.  In  other  words 
every  sneh  officer,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  gun' 
was  empowered  to  resolve  upon  the  abandonment  of  a  fortified 
position,  and  even  to  commence  a  retreat,  which  might  carrv 
with  It  the  retreat  of  the  whole  army. 

It  was,  tliorefote,  very  natural  that  the  anxiety  which  had 
•eized  upon  the  mind  of  Prince  Mentschikoff  should  not  only 
extend  to  Prmce  Gortscbatofi:  and  to  General  Evetzinsli,  but 
also  to  the  artillery  ofllcers  who  commanded  the  Causeway 
batteries  and  the  guns  in  the  Great  Redoubt.  Now  from  the 
moment  when  Prince  Mentsohikoif  rode  off  toward  the  sea  he 
had  never  reappeared  in  the  Pass  or  on  the  Kourgano  Hill  he 
had  sent  no  good  tidings,  and  apparently  had  dispatched  no 
orders  or  dn-eotions  of  any  kind.i  With  every  moment  the 
just  grounds  for  ahirm  were  increasing,  and  when  the  fore- 
most divmion  of  the  British  army  sprang  to  their  feet  and  rap- 
idly advanced  along  their  whole  line,  the  Russian  generals  ai5 
commanders  of  batteries  had  to  oast  in  then-  minds  and  see 
how  far  their  desire  to  hold  fast  a  position  very  precious  to 
the  snny  and  to  the  honor  of  the  empire  could  be  made  to 
consist  with  the  absolute  safety  of  a  i*ew_pieces  of  ordnance. 
Ihey  were  about  to  be  assailed  by  the  English  ai-my.  But 
this  was  not  all  they  had  to  look  for.  The  continued  deten- 
tion of  Prince  Mentscbajoffin  that  part  of  the  position  which 
controuted  the  French  gave  ground  for  the  fear  that  an  evil 
crisis  must  there  be  passing.  The  fear  would  be  that  Bos- 
(luet  s  turning  movement  against  the  Russian  left  was  produc- 
ing Its  fuU  effect,  and  that  the  tide  of  war,  rolling  np  along  the 
line  of  the  Russian  position,  had  set  in  from  west  to  east. 
_  If  men  were  filled  with  this  dread— a  dread  weD  justified  by 
inference  fairly  drawn  at  the  time,  though  not  by  actual  facts 
—It  would  be  to  the  Telegraph  Height  that  they  would  bond 
their  mqmring  eyes,  and  there  they  would  gaze  with  minds 
prepared  to  learn  that  the  French,  mai-ching  eastward,  had 
doubled  up  the  Russian  left  wing,  and  were  coming  to  ground 
from  which  they  would  look  down  triumphantly  into  the  Sank 
of  the  Causeway  batteries.    Suddenly,  to  men  thus  expectant 

'  I  tflink  I  might  have  almost  vemnred  lo  leave  out  the  "  appaienllr  ■" 
for,  altUorigh  the  n.rr.llTe.  of  Ctail.ehiiofl  and  Kv.nto.ki  do  it   rSe 

doete  that  Ihey  reeehed  ao  ordeis,  the  tenor  ot  Heir  .mteneno  1,  ,11  bni 
equivalent  to  actual  assettion.  u"  " 
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of  a  dreaded  calamity,  there  was  presented  a  sight  ivel!  fitted 
to  confirm  their  worat  fears — nay,  even  to  make  tliem  imagine 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  theii-  duty  was  changed.  For  one  of 
the  high  knolls  jutting  up  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Tele- 
graph Height,  and  closely  overlooking  the  Russian  resei-ves, 
became  crowded  all  at  once  with  a  gay-looking  group  of  horse- 
Apparition  of  ™^"'  whose  hata  and  whito  plumes  showed  that 
hoi^menDQa  tlicy  were  stafi"  ofiicers.  What  made  the  appaii- 
St  rfSl  *''"i  ^"^^^  ^^^  "loi'^  f^t^I  was  that  it  was  deep  in 
JtMBiaapMi-  the  very  heai't  of  the  Rnssian  lines,  and  even  some- 
what near  to  the  ground  where  Pi-ince  Mentschikoff 
had  posted  his  reserves.  It  could  be  seen  that  the  horsemen 
wore  coats  of  dai'k  blue.  They  were  exactly  on  the  ground 
where  the  van  of  the  French  army  might  hope  to  be  if  it  had 
achieved  a  signal  victory  over  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian 
army.  It  was  hardly  to  be  imagined  possiWe  that  the  Allies 
could  have  a  numerous  atafi'  in  that  part  of  the  field  without 
being  there  in  great  strength.  Even  a  tranquil  and  cautious 
observer  of  the  apparition  could  hardly"have  failed  to  infer 
■  that  the  French,  canying  all  before  them,  had  marched  through 
and  through  from  west  to  east,  and  made  good  their  way  into 
the  centre— nay,  almost  into  the  rear  of  the  Russian  position. 
Oppressed  by  this  belief,  Russian  ofiicers  would  be  led  to  think 
that  if  they  stood  bound  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of 
losing  their  guns,  the  time  they  had  for  saving  them  was  be- 
^nning  to  run  very  short. 

The  divisional  general  who  was  in  command  on  the  Kour- 
ganfe  Hill  does  not  allege  that  he  had  any  authority  from 
Prince  Gortschakoff  or  from  the  commander  of  the  forces  to 
remove  the  guns  which  armed  the  Great  Redoubt.  What  he 
says  is  that  the  defeat  of  the  ICazan  battalions  by  the  English 
troops  left  the  battery  exposed,  and  necessitated  its  withdraw- 
al.i  General  Kvetzinski,  however,  was  the  master  of  sixteen 
prime  battailous,  of  which  twelve  were  at  this  time  untouched. 

'  This  is  what  Kvelzinski  eays: — 'During  this  tirao  masses  of  Englisli 
'troops  were  dii-ecting  their  steps  towKid  the  regiment  of  the  GrancHJuko 
•Michael  ftJie  "Knanii"  regiment).  The  liatteries  of  our  first  lines  begun 
'  firing  violentlj.  Shells  and  missiles  worked  their  bloody  way  Ihroagh  tJie 
'  lines  of  the  enemies,  but  thej  immediately  re-formed  their  lines,  and  under 
'  cover  of  a  strong  line  of  bayonets,  aad  KheiT  batteiy  then  standing  behind 
'  tha  smoking  ruins  of  Bourliotifc,  they  haataned  to  forae  their  way  over  the 
'ford in  order  to  reach  the  breastivork.  The  "Kazan" regiment braTelj met 
'  them,  but,  tormented  by  the  destroying  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  havinR  lost  a 
'  frightful  amount  of  men,  was  obliged  to  give  way  under  the  supevioi-  num- 
'  bers  of  the  enemy.     The  battery,  being  thus  leil  exposed,  was  obliged  10 
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At  the  time  when  tho  order  must  have  been  given  for  tlio  re- 
moval of  the  guns,  the  defeat  which  one  ofTiis  'Kazan'  col- 
umns had  sustained  was  nothing  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  man 
so  firm  as  he  was,  would  seem  to  justify  despair.'  Yet  to  re- 
move these  guns  was  to  abandon  the  key  of  the  position  on 
the  Alma.  It  ia  hard  to  imagine  that  Kvetzinski  could  have 
brought  himself  to  take  such  a  step  without  trying  resistance, 
unless  he  had  been  in  some  measure  govenied  by  an  inculcated 
dread  of  losing  guns,  and  also  by  what  he  wrongly  imagined 
to  be  the  state  of  the  battle  on  the  other  side  of  the' Causeway^ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  within  some  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  time  when  the  horsemen  were  first  seen  on  the  knoll 
the  Great  Redoubt  was  dismantled. 

The  riders  whose  sudden  appearance  on  the  Icnoll  thus 
scared  and  misled  the  enemy  were  a  group  of  perhaps  eight- 
een or  twenty  Englishmen.  How  came  it  that  they  were  sit- 
ting nomolested  in  their  saddles,  and  contentedly  adjusting 
their  field-glasses  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian  position? 

At  the  time  when^ord  Raglan  dispatched  to  his  leading  di- 
Ths  Toni  visions  the  final  order  to  advance,  he  was  riding  he- 
BhfciiLord  tween  the  French  and  the  English  armies,  and  was 
^f^J^tSer-  close  to  a  road  or  track  which  led  down  toward  a 
eduiandvMce  ford  below  the  burning  village.  Impelled  bv  his 
desire  lor  a  cleai-  view  of  the  commg  struggle,  and 
guided  only  by  Fortune  or  by  the  course  of  the  track,  he  I'odo 
down  briskly  into  the  valley,  followed  close  by  his  staff,  but 
leaving  our  troops  in  his  rear.  He  soon  reached,  soon  passed 
through  the  vineyards,  and  gained  the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  stream  atthis  spot  flowed  rapidly, brewing  against  a 
mass  of  rock,  which  so  far  dammed  it  back  as  to  foi-m  on  the 
upper  side  of  it  a  pool  about  four  feet  deep.  One  of  the  staff 
rode  into  the  stream  at  that  point,  and  his  horse  nearly  lost 
his  footing.  Lord  Kaglan,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  took 
the  river  on  the  right  or  lower  side  of  the  rock,  and  crossed  it 
without  any  trouble.  Though  he  was  parted  at  this  time  from 
his  own  troops,  there  were  several  French  soldiers  near  him. 
They  were  a  part  of  the  chain  of  skirmishers  which  covered 
the  left  flank  and  left  front  of  Prince  Napoleon's  Division. 
They  seemed  to  be  engaged  with  some  of  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shootei-s,  whom  they  were  able  to  discern  through  the  foliage ; 

'  Up  to  tlie  time  wlien  Kretzinski  dismantled  tha  Redoubt,  the  only  defeat 
which  the  Kazan  covpS'had  sostained  was  the  one  inflicted  upon  tivo  of  ila 
battalions  by  tho  19th  Regiment  and  the  left  companies  of  the  23rd.  See 
iijiie.  The  daffiat  of  tlie  other  two  battaliona— the  bnltalions  engaged  with 
LftcyTea — had  not  then  occurred. 
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for  they  were  sheltering  thomseivea  fcehind  vineyard  walls, 
watchiEg  moments  for  firing,  and  receding  in  order  to  load,  or 
cautiously  peei-ing  forward.  They  looked  surprised  when  Lord 
Raglan,  with  the  group  which  followed  him,  rode  down  and 
passed  them.  More  than  one  of  them,  sagacious  and  curious, 
paused  in  his  loading,  and  stood  gazing,  with  ramrod  half 
down,  as  though  he  were  trying  to  make  out  how  it  accorded 
with  the  great  science  of  war  that  the  English  General  and 
his  staff  should  bo  riding  through  the  skirmishers,  and  enter- 
ing, without  his  battalions,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  do- 
minions. 

Though  they  were  unseen  by  our  officere,  the  Russian  sharp- 
shooters, who  had  been  exchanging  shots  with  the  French  ri- 
flemen, were  not  far  away.  Of  this  they  gave  proof.  Leslie 
dropped  out  of  his  saddle  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Hie  startled 
horse  making  a  move  much  as  though  he  were  blundering  at 
a  grip,  the  fell  seemed  at  first  sight  like  a  fall  in  himting ;  but 
a  lifle  ball  had  entered  Leslie's  wjoulder.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  Weare,  another  of  the  staff;  was  struck  down.  There  was 
not  a  heavy  fire,  but  the  Russian  sharpshooter  had  been  pa- 
tiently dueling  with  the  French  skirmishers,  and,  of  course, 
when  they  saw  Lord  Raglan  and  his  plumed  followers,  they 
seized  the  occasion  for  easier  shooting,  and  tried  to  brmg  down 
two  or  three  of  the  gay  cavalcade. 

After  gaining  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  Lord  Raglan  at  first 
got  parted  from  most  of  those  who  liad  followed  him,  for  he 
took  a  track  intd  a  kiiid  of  gulley  toward  his  right,  and  there 
for  a  moment  he  had  no  one  very  near  him  except  one  man, 
who  had  crossed  the  stream  next  after  him ;  for  the  rest  of  tho 
horsemen,  when  they  reached  the  dry  ground,  had  borne  rath- 
er toward  their  left.  Some  one,  however,  from  that  qnavter 
cried  out,  "  This  seems  a  better  way,  my  lord,"  and  Lord  Rag- 
lan, then  turning,  rejoined  the  rest  of  the  staff,  and  took  the 
path  i-ecommended.  I  do  not  know  who  the  officer  was  who 
advised  this  road.  He  has  possibly  forgotten  the  counsel  which 
he  gave ;  but  if  he  remembers  it,  and  sees  how  the  issue  was 
goveiTied  by  taking  the  path  which  he  chose,  he  may  suffer 
himself  to  trace  the  gain  of  a  battle,  with  all  its  progeny  of 
events,  to  his  few  hurried  words. 

The  brown  bay  Lord  Raglan  rode  was  of  course  well  broken 
to  fire,  and  he  had  been  quiet  enough  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  action;  bat  now,  suddenly,  his  blood  rose,  and  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  so  eager  that  hfe  would  hardly  suffer 
his  rider  to  use  a  field-glass  from  tho  saddle.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  other  times  he  had  been  ridden  to  hounds  in  England, 
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and,  although  he  had  long  stood  careless  of  all  that  was  done 
by  the  Causeway  batteries,  yet  when  he  and  his  rider  and  the 
horsemen  around  him  cantered  down  into  the  valley — when 
they  plunged  into  the  river — when  they  briskly  dashed  throngh 
it,  and  began  to  gallop  up  the  steep,  broken  ground  on  the  Kns- 
sian  side,  the  old  hunter  seemed  to  think  of  tie  chase  and  gi'cat 
days  in  the  Gloucesterehire  country. 

But  it  was  not  "  Shadrach''^  alone  who  felt  the  onward  im- 
pulse. They  say  that  there  lurks  in  the  men  _of  these  isles  a 
vestige  of  Man  the  Hunter  and  Man  the  Savage,  and  that  this, 
after  all,  is  the  subtle  leaven  which,  in  spite  of  the  dangerous 
inroads  of  luxury,  still  keeps  alive  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  freedom  which  goes  along  with  it.  It  was  not 
right — nay,  if  it  were  not  that  success  brings  justiiieation,  it 
would  have  been  scarcely  pardonable — that  a  general,  charged 
with  the  eai-e  of  an  ai-my,  should  be  under  the  guidance  of 
feeling  akin  to  the  impulses  of  the  chase ;  bnt  what  one  has 
to  speak  of  is  not  of  what  ought  to  have  been,  but  what  was. 
By  the  stir  and  joyous  animation  of  the  moment  Lord  Raglan 
was  led  on  into  a  part  of  the  field  which  he  would  not  have 
sought  to  i-eaoh  in  cold  blood.  He  would  have  regarded  as 
nothing  the  mere  difference  b'etween  the  risk  of  being  strack 
by  shot  in  one  pait  of  the  field  and  the  risk  ofbeing  stnickby 
shot  in  another ;  but  he  koew  that  in  general  it  is  from  a  point 
more  or  less  in  rear  of  battalions  actually  engaged  that  a  chief 
can  exercise  the  most  constant  and  the  most  extended  control 
over  hia  army ;  and  an  ideal  commander  woiild  not  suffer  him- 
self to  ride  to  so  forward  a  spot  as  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
the  government  of  his  troops  for  many  minutes  together  in  the 
critical  period  of  an  action ;  but  the  horseman  who  now  rode 
his  hunter  across  the  valley  of  the  Alma  and  indulgently  gave 
him  his  head  was  not  an  ideal  person^^e,  but  a  man  of  flesh 
and  blood,  with  many  very  English  failmgs.  "Avant  toutje 
suis  gentilhomme  Anglais"  was  the  preface  of  the  fierce  mes- 
sage sent  by  the  then  foremost  man  of  the  world  to  the  king 
of  Fi'ance,^  and  certainly  in  the  nature  of  that  '•'•  geniilluymfme 
Anglais"  the  willfulness  is  so  firmly  set  that  no  true  sample 
of  the  breed  can  be  altered,  and  altered  down  to  suit  a  pattern. 
The  state  must  dispense  with  his  services  or  take  him  as  he  is. 

Body  and  soul.  Lord  Raglan'  was  so  made  by  nature  that, 
though  he  knew  how  to  be  prudent  enough  in  the  orders  he 
gave  to  officers  at  a  distance,  yet,  when  he  was  in  the  saddle. 
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directing  affairs  in  person,  and  tiiere  came  to  be  a  question  be- 
tween holding  back  and  going  forward,  his  blood  Blwajs  used 
to  get  heated,  and,  like  his  great  master,  he  had  so  often  been 
happy  in  his  choice  of  time  for  running  a  venture,  that  his  spirit 
had  never  been  cowed.  Having  once  begun  to  ride  forward, 
he  did  not  restrain  himself.  And  surely  there  was  a  gi-eat  fas- 
cination to  draw  him  on.  -The  ground  was  of  such  a  kind  that 
with  eveiy  stride  of  his  charger  a  fresh  view  was  opened  to 
him.  For  months  and  monriis  he  had  failed  to  tear  off  the 
veil  which  hid  from  him  the  strength  of  the  army  he  under- 
took to  assail ;  and  now,  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  he 
fouiiii  himself  suffered  to  pass  forward  between  the  enemy's 
centre  and  his  left  wing.  As  at  Badajoz,  in  old  times,  he  had 
galloped  alone  to  the  drawbridge  and  obtained  the  surrender 
of  St.  Christoval,  so  now,  driven  on  by  the  same  hot  blood,  he 
joyously  rode  without  troops  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
position;  and  Fortune,  still  enamored  of  his  boldness,  was 
awdting  him  with  her  radiant  smile.  For  the  path  he  took 
led  winding  up — by  a  way  rathei-  steep  aiid  rough  here  and 
there,  but  easy  enough  for  saddle-horses — and  presently  in  the 
front,  but  some  way  off  toward  the  left,  he  saw  before  him  a 
high,  commanding  knoll,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  Russians  near  it.  Instantly,  and  before  he  reached  the 
high  gi'ound,  he  saw  the  prize  and  divined  its  worth.  He  was 
swift  to  seize  it.  Without  stopping — nay,  even,  one  almost  may 
say,  without  breaking  the  stride  of  his  horse,  he  turned  to  Ai- 
rey,  who  rode  close  at  his  side,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  up 
Adams's  brigade  with  all  possible  speed.  Then,  still  pressing 
on  and  on,  the  foremost  nder  of  the  allied  armies,  he  gained 
the  summit  of  the  knoll. 

I  know  of  no  battle  in  which,  whilst  the  forces  of  his  adver- 
ijira  nagian'B  sary  were  still  npon  their  ground,  and  still  unbroken, 
poaitiQn  onUiB  a  general  has  had  the  fortune  to  stand  npon  a  spot 
'"'""  so  commanding  as  that  which  Lord  Raglan  now 

found  on  the  snmmit  of  the  knoll.  The  trath  is,  that  the  Rus- 
sian commander  had  not  troops  enough  to  occupy  the  whole 
position,  and  the  part  which  he  neglected  was,  happily,  that 
very  one  into  which  Lord  R^lan  had  ridden.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day  a  battalion  had  been  posted  in  the  ravine 
close  under  the  knoll ;  but,  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  Czar,  the 
battalion  had  been  removed,'  and  the  enemy  having  no  other 
troops  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  having  no  guns  in 
b at teiy  which  commanded  the  summit  of  the  knoll,  the  English 
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General,  though  as  yet  he  had  no  troops  with  hini,  stood  uii- 
moleated  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  position — stood  between 
that  wing  of  the  Russian  ai-my  which  confronted  the  French, 
and  that  much  larger  portion  of  it  which  confronted  the  En- 
glish, but  so  far  in  advance  as  to  be  actually  in  the  close  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Russian  resei-ves.  The  knoll  was  not,  indeed, 
BO  situated  as  to  command  a  distant  view  toward  our  right, 
and  the  view  toward  the  front  was  obstructed  by  the  features 
of  the  ground ;  but,  looking  to  his  left,  or,  in  other  words,  look- 
ing eastward  and  up  the  valley  of  the  river,  Lord  Raglan  com- 
manded nearly  the  whole  ground  destined  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  English  attack.' 

But  more ;  he  looked  upon  that  part  of  the  Riissian  army 
which  confi'onted  ours ;  he  saw  it  in  profile ;  he  saw  down  into 
the  flank  of  the  Causeway  batteries  which  barred  the  mouth 
of  the  Pass ;  and  beyond,  he  saw  into  the  shoulder  of  the  Great 
Redoubt,  then  about  to  be  stormed  by  Codrington's  brigade.^ 
Above  all,  he  saw,  drawn  up  with  splendid  precision,  the  bodies 
of  infantiy  which  the  enemy  held  in  reserve.  They  were 
massed  in  two  columns,'*  The  foi-mation  of  each  mass  looked 
close  and  perfect  as  though  it  had  been  made  of  marble,  and 
cut  by  rule  and  plumb-line.  These  troops^  being  in  reserve, 
were  of  course  some  way  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  batteries  and 
his  foremost  battalions ;  but  they  were  only  900  yards  from 
the  eye  of  the  English  General ;  for  it  was  Lord  Raglan's 
strange  and  happy  destiny  to  have  ridden  almost  into  the  rear 
of  the  position,  and  to  be  almost  as  near  to  the  enemy's  re- 
serves aa  he  was  to  the  front  of  their  array. 


Bulk  of  Russian.  Aim 


Englisli  Army.  Freiicli  Aimj. 

All  this — now  told  with  labor  of  words — Lord  Raglan  saw 
at  a  glance,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  divined  the  fatal  per- 
turbation which  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  by  the 

'  i  «.,  that  attack  the  fii'st  stages  of  which  have  been  already  doaciibed. 

'  Ab  already  narrated.  It  ivili  bo  remembered  that  Codrington's  brigade 
was  joined  in  the  storming  by  the  19lh  and  96tli  Eegiraents, 

'  See  fomiet  note  as  to  the  probsble  number  of  the  ti'oopa  in  theso  col- 
ninns,  and  the  corps  to  which  they  l)elongei3. 
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mere  appearance  of  our  Head-Quarter  staff  in  this  part  of  the 
lield.  TiTie  tnoU,  though  much  lower  than  the  summit  of  the 
Telegraph  Height,  stood  out  bold  and  plain  above  the  Pass. 
It  was  dear  that  even  from  afar  the  enemy  would  make  out 
that  it  was  crowned  by  a  group  of  plumed  officers ;  and  Lord 
Rt^Ian's  imagination  being  so  true  and  so  swift  as  to  gift  him 
with  the  faculty  of  knowing  how  in  mven  circumstances  other 
men  must  needs  be  thinking  and  feeling,  it  hardly  cost  him  a 
moment  to  infer  that  this  apparition  of  a  few  horsemen  on  the 
spur  of  a  hill  was  likely  to  govern  the  enemy's  fate.  It  would 
not,  he  thought,  occur  to  any  Russian  general  that  fifteen  or 
twenty  staff  offieere,  whether  Fi-ench  or  English,  could  have 
reached  the  knoll  without  having  thousands  of  troops  close  at 
hand.  The  enemy's  generals  would  therefore  infer  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Allied  foi-ce  had  won  its  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  Russian  position.  This  was  the  view  which  Lord  Rag- 
lan's mind  had  seized  when,  at  the  very  moment  of  crowning 
the  knoll, he  looked  round  and  s£ud, 'Our  presence  here  will 
'  have  the  best  effect.'  Then,  glancing  down  as  he  spoke  into 
the  flank  of  the  Canseway  batteries,and  eai-rying  his  eye  round 
ijira  Rogisn  *°  *^^  enemy's  infantry  reserves,  Lord  Raglan  said, 
deBii-estoiiava  'Now,  if  WO  had  ft  couple  of  guns  here!" 
Bii™°E™^t  His  wish  was  instantly  seized  by  Colonel  Dick- 
iip  to  the  top  son^  and  one  or  two  other  officers.  They  rode  off 
m  aJjl  haste. 

The  rest  of  the  group  which  had  followed  Lord  Raglan  re- 
mained with  him  npon  flie  summit  of  the  knoll,  and  every  one, 
facing  eastward  and  taking  out  his  glass,  began  to  scan  the 
ground  destined  to  be  assailed  by  the  English  troops. 

The  Light  Division  had  not  then  begun  to  emerge  from  the 
thick  ground  and  the  channel  of  the  river ;  but  presently  some 
small  groups,  and  afterwai-d  larger  gatherings  of  the  I'ed-coats 
appeared  upon  the  top  of  the  river's  bank  on  the  Russian  side, 
and  at  length — seen  in  profile  by  Lord  Raglan — there  began 
the  tumultuous  onset  of  Codringtoii'a  brigade  against  the 
Great  Redoubt,^ 

Lord  Raglan  knew  that  the  distance  between  him  and  the 
Meantimsiio  sccue  of  the  Straggle  at  the  redoubt  was  too  great 
pi?^,rf*oie  to  allow  of  his  then  tampering  with  it;  for  any  or- 
tattie.  der  that  he  might  send  would  lose  its  worth  m  the 

journey,  and  tend  to  breed  confusion.     And  it  was  not  in  his 

'  I  heard  Wm  say  so,  and  say  bo  immediately  upon  ocoivning  tlie  knoll. 

'  Colonel  Dickson  of  tho  Artillery,  It  was  the  liappy  accident  of  his  be- 
iiiR  iv!t!i  Lord  Harlan  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  interpretere  which  gavn  him  the 
opportnnity  of  rendering  tho  services  narrated  in  the  text.  "  See  ante. 
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™y  to  iiyMge  his  impatience  Ijy  mailing  impotent  effortu 

disolosmg  veiaaon.  He  had  ,o  great  a  power  of  nreveming 
h  s  ammal  .pints  from  droopmg  that  no  one  oonl/see  in  hfi 
glowmg  conntenauce  the  faintest  reflection  of  the  sight  which 
his  eyes  tools  in  His  manner  all  the  time  was  the  manner  of 
a  man  enliTened  by  the  progress  of  a  great  nndertaking  with- 
out being  robbed  of  his  leisure.  He  spoke  to  me,  I  rem°omber, 
about  his  horse.  ^  He  seemed  like  a  man  who  had  a  clew  of  his 
own,  and  knew  his  way  through  the  battle 

Watching  the  onslaught  of  Codrington's  brigade.  Lord  Eag- 
lau  had  seen  the  men  ascend  the  slope  and  tush  up  over  the 
parapet  of  the  Great  Redoubt    Then  moments,  then  whole 

™S~/b™5""  ™™,5'''-°'''P''"'>"»l  '«  1"^  '»  tear  the 
anguish  of  finding  that  the  ground  where  he  longed  to  see  the 
supports  marching  up  was  still  left  bare.  TheS-a  too  sure 
result  of  that  defanlt-ho  had  to  see  our  soldiery  reliiiquishmg 
their  capture  and  retreating  in  clusters  down  the  hill 

Morooveisat  that  moment  affairs  were  going  ill  with  the 
hi  such.  The  appearance  of  our  head-quarters  on  the  knoll 
had  been  marked  by  our  Allies  as  well  as  by  the  enemy;  for 
AF™„eh«id-  "?^,  ?  French  aid-de-camp,  in  great  haste,  camo 
jjj.,..,,.  climbing  up  the  knoll  to  seek  Eord  Eaglan.    He 

=M™dtobeinastateofgrievous«icitoment!but 
perliap,  it  was  the  violence  of  his  bolily  .„rti„„  which  'gave 
him  this  appearance,  for  he  had  quitted  his  horse  in  orde?  the 
Lorf  R.°  ™7' ''T'l';,""' ''°  •■"'"«'  -P  ta-ehoaded  to 
momeSf.  •  u  1°  'i'?'*'''™  '"m  l>is  exertions  that  for  a 
moment  he  eonld  hardly  articulate;  and  when  he  spoke,  he 
spoke  panting.  Ho  persisted  in  remaining  uncovered:  What 
HU  ration,  "c  oamo  to  ask  was  that  Lord  liaglan  would  give 
«.     A  S°?'  support  to  the  French;  and  as  a  ground  for 

by  tlio  enemy  'My  Lord,'  ho  said,  -my  Lord,  my  Lori  wo 
that  one  saw,  wha  was  passing  in  Lord  Eaghitfs  mind.  He 
fromSr  •  ^^  ""°r  j-'5??5.  »a»-  fr»»  menM  excitem  „t  or 
fi  om  the  violence  of  his  bodily  oiortion,  the  officer  siiould  soen, 
discomposed;  but  what  tormented  him  most  waa  theSt  o? 
the  young  man  standing  bareheaded,  for  to  tell  him  to  b1  cov- 
ered would  be  to  assume  that  the  bared  head  was  an  obeisanaj 
iSSHi  °";°,°,'  '^  '*'  "hiered  to  himself  Bending  in  bis 
"■  saddle.  Lord  Raglan  turned  kindly  round  toward 

«.J  ttoi'SS""'  °°"  ■""  """  ""  '■°" '-«"»°'-'    I  """l  w» 
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hia  riglit — towavd  the  side  of  his  maimed  arm — and  his  expres- 
sion was  that  of  one  intent  to  assuage  anothei-'s  paiii,  but  the 
sunshine  of  the  last  two  days  had  tanned  him  so  crimson,  that 
it  masked  the  generous  flush  ivhieh  used  to  come  to  his  face 
in  such  moments.  He  did  not  look  at  all  like  an  anxious  and 
vexed  commander  who  had  to  listen  to  a  desponding  message 
in  the  midst  of  a  battle.  He  was  rather  the  courteons,  lively 
host  entertaining  a  shy,  youthful  visitor,  and  trying  to  place 
him  at  his  ease.  In  his  comforting,  cheerful  way,  he  siud, '  I 
*  can  spare  you  a  battalion.''  But  it  was  something  of  more 
worth  than  the  promise  of  a  battalion  that  the  aid-de-camj) 
carried  back  with  him.  He  cai-ried  back  tidings  of  the  sjjint 
in  which  Lord  Raglan  was  conducting  the  battle.  At  a  time 
when  the  French  were  cast  down,  it  was  of  some  moment  to 
them  to  learn  that  the  English  head-qnarters,  strangely  placed 
as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Russian  position,  were  a  scene 
of  robust  animation,  aod  that  Lord  Raglan  looked  and  spoke 
like  a  man  who  had  the  foe  in  bis  power. 

XXVI. 

■  It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  events  which  had  been  bring- 
Caiiscsofthe  ^^S  'lie  Ffcnch  army  into  a  state  of  increased  de- 
iepKaai™  pression.  "We  saw  that  General  KiriakofF,  com- 
^e 'u'maio  manding  the  Russian  left  wing,  had  charge^  of  the 
Frenoii.  Telegraph  Height,  and  confronted  the  Divisions  of 

Prince  Napoleon  and  Canrobert,  having  also  on  his  left  and 
left  front,  though  at  gi'eater  distances,  the  two  sepai-ated  bri- 
gades of  Bosquet's  Division  and  the  five  battalions  of  Turks. 
The  infantry  force  remaining  under  KiriakolTs  ordera  had 
o  emtionBon  ^®'^"  reduced  by  Prince  Mentschikoff's  abstraction 
tiSi™!^^  of  the  'Moscow'  troops  to  a  force  of  only  nine  bat- 
"^'"'  talions ;  and  afterward,  when  the  second  'Moscow' 

battalion  rejoined  the  rest  of  the  corps,  the  mfantiy  force  re- 
maining under  Kirialcoff  consisted  only  of  the  four  '  Taroutine' 
and  the  fonr  'Militia'  battalions.  The  part  which  these  'Ta- 
routine' and  '  Militia'  battalions  had  been  taking  in  the  battle 
may  be  told  in  a  summary  way.  They  did  not  attack  the 
French,  and  no  French  infantry  attacked  them ;  but,  since  they 
were  kept  massed  in  battalion  columns  upon  slopes  which  faced 

'  '  Je  puis  yoiifi  donner  un  hataillon.'  I  heard  Lord  Eaglan  make  that 
answei-.  Lord  Eaglan,  I  imagine,  meant  to  fulfill  the  pvomise  by  detaching 
one  of  the  two  battaliouB  aboQt  to  arrive  under  Adams ;  but  by  the  time 
that  force  came  up  the  eonrse  of  evenM  rendered  it  unnecesaary  to  send  the 
promised  aid.  However,  Sir  Eichard  England  afterward  moved  into  the 
close  nciglihra'hood  of  Prince  Napoleon's  Division. 
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toward  the  French,  they  were  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  artil- 
lery fire  at  long  range,  and  were  from  time  to  time  forced  to 
shift  their  ground.  The  'Militia'  battalions  were  troops  of  in- 
ferior quality;  and,  finding  at  last  that  wherever  they  stood 
they  wei'o  more  or  less  galled  by  artillery,  they  dissolved.' 
So,  although  he  was  supported  by  Prince  Mentschikoff  in  per- 
son, with  'the  column  of  the  eight  battalions'  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak,  yet,  in  his  own  hands,  Kiriakoff  had  only 
four  battalions  of  sound  infantry  with  which  to  show  a  coun- 
tenance to  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  and  Turks.  But  both 
of  Bosquet's  brigades  were  distant.  Canrobert  indeed  was  on 
the  verge  of  the  plateau,  and  had  so  spread  out  his  battalions 
as  to  Lave  them  m  readiness  for  an  encounter.  Nay,  seeing 
that  he  had  no  enemy  before  him  except  on  his  left  front,  he 
liad  somewhat  brought  round  his  right  shoulder,  and  was  front- 
ing towai'd  the  Telegraph,  but  he  was  still  without  his  artil- 
lery, and  was  therefore  hanging  back  cautiously  on  the  steep 
ground  close  below  the  smooth  cap  of  the  hill. 

Prince  Napoleon's  Division  at  tnis  time  was  in  the  bottom 
I  of  the  valley,  close  to  the  river;  and,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  force  which  the  Prince  at  this  time  had 
Eioq.  around  him,  there  were  only  two  battalions  which 

had  bitherto  forded  the  stream.^  To  the  hopes  which  the 
French  army  had  of  being  able  to  take  a  great  part  in  the  ac- 
tion, this  backwardness  of  one  of  their  finest  divisions  was  al- 
most I'uinous ;  and  it  is  natural  enough  that  a  divisional  gen- 
eral, whose  rank  gave  him  shelter  from  the  ordeal  of  a  fair  mil- 
itary investigation,  should,  for  that  vei-y  reason,  be  made  to  suf- 
fer the  more  bitterly  from  the  stings  which  men  robbed  of 
their  freedom  are  accustomed  to  plant  with  the  tongue. 

Resembling  the  first  French  Emperor  in  outward  looks, 
Frinco  Napoie-  Princc  Napolcon  was  also  veiy  like  his  uncle,  not 
""-  apparently  in  his  main  objects,  but  in  the  character 

of  his  intellect ;  for  he  had  that  rara  and  exceeding  clearness 
of  view  which  man  is  able  to  command  when  he  can  separate 
things  essential  from  things  of  circumstance,  and  keep  the  two 
sets  of  thoughts  so  clean  asunder  as  to  be  able  to  go  to  the 
solution  of  his  main  problem  with  a  mind  unclouded  by  details 
— unclouded  by  even  those  details  which  it  is  vital  for  him  to 
master  and  provide  for,  though  he  refuses  to  let  them  mix  with 

'  The  battalion  of  the  IStli  Chasseurs,  and  one  of  the  battalions  of  thsMn. 
rine  Corps.  The  2nd  Zouave  Regiment  had  also  crossed,  but  this,  it  will 
presantlj  bo  seen, was  not  a  v""^  "f  the  force  which  Prince  Napoleon  'had 
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the  elements  from  -which  he  fetches  out  his  conclusion.     And 

althongh  one  can  not  help  knowing  that  the  most  cruel  of  all 
the  imputations  which  can  be  brought  against  a  soldier  has 
long  been  kept  fastened  upon  Prince  Napoleon,  I  may  say  that 

such  knowledge  as  I  have  hitherto  chanced  to  gain  of  his  ca- 
reer has  not  yet  enabled  me  to  infer  that  he  is  a  man  of  lower 
grade  than  his  uncle  in  the  matter  of  personal  courage. 

Before  the  delinquency  of  the  Srd  French  Division  on  the 
TheidUiittiB  ^^y.  ^^'  ^"^  Alma  is  accepted  ag  one  of  the  grounds 
which  befeu  which  entitle  the  world  to  ratify  its  hai-sh  judgment 
against  Prince  Napoleon,  men  ought,  in  all  fairness, 
to  know  the  mishap  which  befell  the  Division,  and  to  under- 
stand the  considerations  which  rendered  this  same  mishap  a 
much  more  grave  evil  than  it  might  seem  to  be  at  first  sight. 

_  The  French  are  so  military  a  people  that,  when  a  great  na- 
tional sentiment  is  once  aroused,  the  very  children  are  ready 
to  seize  their  little  muskets  and  fall  into  columns  of  companies ; 
Tiiemnteriais  but.  In  the  mean  time,  and  until  the  mighty  nation 
Mkof'tbB*'^  is  challenged,  the  great  bulk  of  the  French  peasant- 
French  mny  Ty  are  perhaps  more  homely,  more  rustic,  more  un- 
utekea.  advcnturous  than  most  of  the  people  of  Europe. 

From  these  quiet  millions  of  people  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
small,  sad,  harmless-looking  young  men  are  every  year  torn  by 
the  conscription,  and  immense  energy — energy  informed  witli 
the  traditions  of  an  ancient  and  ever  warlike  nation — is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  object  of  turning  these  forlorn  young  cap- 
tives into  able  soldiers.  All  that  instruction  can  achieve  is 
carefully  done;  but  the  enforced  change  from  rural  life  to  the 
life  of  barracks  and  camps  seems  not  to  be  favorable  to  the  an- 
imal spirits  of  the  men ;  for  although,  when  seen  in  masses  or 
groups  woi'king  hard  at  their  militaiy  duties,  they  always  a]> 
pear  to  be  brisk,  and  almost  merry,  their  seeming  animation  is 
the  result  of  sniart  orders — the  animation  of  a  horse  when  tho 
rowels  on  either  side  are  lightly  touching  his  flanks ;  and  dur- 
ing  the  hours  whilst  they  are  left  to  themselves,  the  French 
soldiers  of  the  line  engaged  in  campsugning  are  commonly  de- 
pressed and  spii-itiess.^  Of  course,  this  want  of  lustiness  in 
the  French  army  is  siiperbly  masked  by  all  the  resources  of 
military  pomp  and  all  the  outward  signs  which  seem  to  show 
the  presence  Of  vigor,  dispatch,  and  warlike  ardor ;  but  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  line  regiments  are  composed  must  always 
keep  a  good  deal  of  its  original  nature,  and  whoever  glances 
at  tne  rising  steps  of  French  officers  successful  in  Africa  will 
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find  that  they  have  climbed  to  eminence,  not  by  leading  troops 
of  the  line,  but  by  obtaining,  in  the  cntical  part  of  their  career, 
the  command  of  choice  French  regiments,  or,  failing  that,  the 
command  of  troops  of  foreign  race.'  These  choice  French 
^greatdif.  regiments  are  not  composed  of  materials  at  all  like 
tSi^'tML-  those  which  supply  the  line.  On  the  contrary,  they 
m'^te  "^th  ^'^"''*^'-'  '^  '^^^^  ranks  many  thousands  of  bold,  ad- 
^of  their  *  venturons  men,  who  take  service  in  the  army  of 
trot^  their  own  accord,  and  it  is  in  these  choice  regi- 

ments that  France  sees  the  true  expression  of  her  warlike  na- 
ture. Of  all  these  choice  regiments,  the  '  Zouaves'  are  the 
EaciiDirtrfon,  inost  famous ;  and  each  of  the  three  foremost  Divi- 
«je^^ra. »  siona  of  the  French  army  on  the  Alma  had  in  it  a 
/^MveM  re^ment — a  regiment  with  its  two  war  battalions 
?^eJt  ™  — belonging  to  the  corps  of  the  Zouaves.  What 
the  spear-head  is  to  a  spear,  that  its  Zouave  Regi- 
ment was  to  each  of  these  three  Divisions.^ 

Prince  Kapoleon'a  Division  compiised  9000  men,  and  of 
PriHceNapoie-  these  some  2000  were  men  of  the  2nd  Regiment 
Sby'hfe'z^I  ofZouaves.  "Whetherthis  regiment  was  impatient 
averegUaeDt.  of  the  Supposed  slowness  with  which  Prince  Napo- 
leon had  hitherto  advanced,  whether  it  was  governed  by  .its 
contempt  of  Ihie  regiments,  and  a  tierce  resolve  to  have  no 
neighborship  with  any  other  than  Zouave  comrades,  or  wheth- 
er there  were  other  causes  which  shaped  its  movements,  I 
have  not  learned ;  but  what  happened  was  this : — The  regiment, 
after  fording  the  river,  broke  away  from  the  unfortunate  Divi- 
sion to  which  it  helonged,  marched  off  toward  its  right  front, 
began  to  climb  the  height,  and  never  stopped  until  it  Jiad  cool- 
ly ranged  itself  close  alongside  of  the  1st  Zouave  Regiment — 
a  regiment  which  formed  the  left  of  Canrobeit's  array.  With 
Canrohert's  Division,  instead  of  with  Prince  Napoleon's,  the 
regiment  continued  to  act  until  the  close  of  the  battle.  Be- 
fore men  are  hard  upon  a  divisional  general  for  his  seeming 
backwardness  in  an  action,  they  ought  to  allow  for  the  misfor- 
tune which  left  him,  indeed,  the  master  of  some  VOOO  men,  but 
robbed  him  of  the  warlike  corps  on  which  he  must  have  relied 
as  the  element  for  giving  life  and  fii'o  to  his  masses.  For,  if 
one  might  recur  to  the  image  already  used,  one  would  say  that 
the  spear-head  had  flown  off,  and  that  what  remained  m  the 

'  i.e.,  of  the  Foreign.  Legion,  or  oftlio  natJTO  African  levies. 

'I  have  boiTowed  this  expresaTO  image  from  one  of  OHrveternn  oommmiij- 
ers,  who  nsed  it  once  in  conversation  as  a  means  of  illustrnting  the  kincl  of 
power  which  even  a  large  body  of  our  native  Indian  troops  is  accustomed  to 
ilciivo  from  Iho  presence  of  one  or  two  English  battalions. 
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hands  of  Prince  Napoleon  waa  only  the  wooden  shaft.  J  ust- 
ioe,  in  this  regard,  is  the  more  needful,  since  it  would  plainly 
be  unfitting  and  impolitic  for  Prince  Napoleon  to  say  in  his 
defense  that,  with  ?000  French  troops  around  him,  he  was  still 
rednced  to  helplessness  by  the  want  of  hia  Zonave  Regiment. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  alone  would  seem  to 
Ai.ost.Ar.  free  Prince  Napoleon  from  almost  all  the  blame 
taetitrtbis'  foi°'3ed  upon  the  backwardness  of  his  Division. 
nhiaoB-aod  In  the  midst  of  that  very  Division  Marshal  St.Ar- 
Iraam^era.  ^^^^  was  all  this  time  liding;  aud  it  is  obvious 
If  S'fei^''*^  that,  by  being  thus  present  wJth  a  force  which  was 
"  ■  hanging  back  out  of  its  place,  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  whole  Fi-enoh  army  brought  full  upon  his  own 
shoulders  the  weight  of  the  blame  which  might  otherwise  be 
thrown  upon  the  divisional  general. 

But  the  eloping  of  his  Zouave  Regiment  was  not  the  only 
D-Aunne'B  ™ishap  which  befell  Pi-ince  Napoleon.  We  saw 
i^detiiruBbi  that  D'Anrelle's  brigade — a  brigade  foi-ming  part 
inadtSaof  of  the  4th  Or  Reserve  Division — had  been  ordered 
^bKeNapoia-  to  support  Canrobert.  Of  the  motives  wliich  gov- 
cmed  the  leader  of  this  brigade  I  know  nothing. 
Perhaps,  whilst  he  was  low  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
he  lost  his  conception  of  the  distance  (the  lateral  distance  from 
e^t  to  west)  which  separated  him  from  the  Division  he  was 
ordered  to  support.  At  all  events,  what  he  did  was  this : — 
Having  hia  whole  brigade  in  a  close,  deep,  narrow  column,  he 
pushed  forwai-d  and  jammed  it  into  a  ateep  road  exactly  in 
front  of  Prince  Napoleon's  foremost  battalion.  He  thus  made 
it  impossible  for  Prince  Napoleon  to  get  into  action  by  tliat 
road,'  and  put  him  in  the  plight  of  a  man  left  behind — in  the 
plight  of  a  genei-al  who  commands  one  of  tlie  Divisions  intend- 
ed to  be  foremost,  and  yet  is  left  planted  with  his  force  in  the 
rear  of  troops  meant  to  act  as  reserves.  Nor  did  D'AurelJe's 
brigade  do  any  the  least  good  by  thus  thrusting  itself  into  the 
road  in  advance  of  Prince  Napoleon ;  for,  either  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  brigade 
never  spread  itself  out  so  as  to  be  capable  of  fighting.  Al- 
tut in BD order  ways  in  deep  column  with  uan-ow  front,it  hrmg 
iSiSSf"  ^^^'  clinging  fast  to  the  steep  pai-t  of  the  hill,  and 
nnyiinmediite  remaining  unseen  by  Kiriakoff,  who  moved  freely 
•™'^^  aerosa  its  front,  aa  though  there  were  no  such  force 

on  the  hill-side.  Upon  the  whole,  the  result  was,  that,  taken 
together,  D'Aurelle'a  brigade  and  Prince  Napoleon's  mutilated 
'  There  was  another  road  by  which  the  Pilnce  conld,  and  by  which  at  a 
later  period,  ho  did  ascend. 

Voi„I.— A  A 
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Divisiou  were  a  column  of  near  12,000  men  which  might  be 
said  to  be  in  mere  order  of  march  during  all  the  critical  period 
of  the  battle ;  for,  with  a  depth  of  nearly  a  mile,  the  column 
had  a  front  of  only  a  few  yards.  Thus  disposed,  the  12,000 
Heipteameas  ^^^  who  formed  the  column  were  not,  of  course, 
ofthe  deepmi-  in  a  State  which  allowed  of  their  attempting  to  en- 
"""formed  gage  an  enemy  inclined  to  make  a  stand  against 
^riSLde'md''  them;  and  they  were, it  would  seem,  very  hdpless 
ptince  Nnpoie-  for  puFposss  of  mcrc  eelf-defensc.^  Indeed,  it  is 
on's  DiTiaioo,  jj^^.^  ^  gg^  jj^^  ^[jgy.  qq„i^  hsive  escaped  a  great 
disaster,  if  a  bold  Russian  officer  who  knew  the  gronnd  had 
come  down  with  a  few  score  of  light  infantry  men  upon  the 
flank  of  D'Aurelle's  brigade.  Apparently  Kiriakoff's  absti- 
nence from  all  enterprises  of  this  sort,  and  the  quiet  confidence 
with  which  he  afterward  manreuvred  on  the  plateau,  were  both 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  ground  which  hindered  him  from' 
perceiving  the  sm^l,  slender  head  of  D'Aurelle's  column. 

"Upon  the  whole,  then,  KiriakofF,  though  handling  no  forces 
condiuoD  of  except  his  two  batteries,  his  four  Taroutine  bat- 
theTSeg^h  talions,  and  hia  fast  dissolving  militiamen,  was  not 
Height  at  this  time  out  of  heart.    His  artillery,  sweeping 

down  the  smooth  cap  of  the  Telegraph  Height,  both  on  its 
northern  and  northwestern  sides,  commanded  the  only  ground 
by  which  Canrobert  could  advanco ;  and,  firing  over  the  heads 
ofthe  Taroutine  battalions,  effectually  kept  him  down*  More- 
over, it  still  tormented  all  those  masses  of  Freuch  infantry 
which,  though  approaching  the  Telegraph  Height,  were  yet  so 
low  down  as  not  to  have  come  in  for  the  shelter  which  the 
steepness  ofthe  hill-side  afforded. 

And  now  we  shall  see  the  cause  of  the  stress  which  had  been 
The'coinmn  P^"'  Upon  the  French  array  by  that  incubus  of  the 
'ofthedgiit  'eight  battalions'  of  which  the  aid-de-camp  spoke. 
'  '"'""""'"■■  'Vpo  left  Prince  Mentschikoff  countermai'ching  from 
west  to  east  with  the  seven  battalions  which  he  had  under  his 
personal  orders.  The  detached  battaUon  ofthe '  Moscow'  corps 
had  been  afterward  called  in,  and  its  junction  brought  up  the 
whole  body  to  eight  battalions.  With  this  force  gathered  in 
mass,  and  standing  halted  on  the  right  rear  of  the  Telegraph, 
Prince  MentschikoiF  was  preparing  to  make  an  onslaught  upon 
the  head  of  Canrobert's  Division ;  but  just  as  he  was  going  to 
move,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  leading  the  column  in  person. 
The  cause  of  this  change  is  obvious.    Evidently  Prince  Ments- 

'  See  the  plan  showing  the  way  in  which  Prince  Napoleon's  Division  and 
D'Aurelle's  brisado  wofo  dispoBed.  It  is  taboii  from  the  ofScial  Fiench  plaa 
of  the  '  Ai1d3  de  la  Gueire  d'Orient. 
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Canroberes  hvops (fflj) 

Prince  A'Bpofcon'a ^^ 

irAwelle-a  erSjKrie  (a  brlmde> 
Mon^liigloForeiftilivisiuai ^B 

ilarshal  St.  Aisaud  and  hie  escort. T^ 
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clilkoff  was  called  off  to  another  part  of  the  field  by  tidings  of 
what  the  Ecglisli  were  doing. 

Kiriakoff  had  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  standing 
Kiriatoffiain.  On  foot  near  One  of  his  '  Tai'outine' battalions  when 
t'lMchai^'of  Pi'ince  Mentschikoff  rode  up,  and  fapparently  sup- 
ihia  column,  pressing  the  tidings  which  forced  nim  to  quit  this 
part  of  the  field)  gave  Kiriakoff  the  charge  of  the  great '  col- 
*  nmn  of  the  eight  battalions'  which  had  been  amassed  for  the 
purpose  of  an  attack  upon  Canrobert's  Division.  The  Prince 
then  rode  off,  and  was  not  again  seen  or  heard  of  in  this  pai-t 
of  the  field.  Of  course  it  follows  that  he  went  as  straight  as 
he  could  toward  that  part  of  his  position  which  was  undergo- 
ingthe  assault  of  the  English. ^ 

Kiriakoff  instantly  took  afresh  horse,  and  rode  to  the  ground 
Uemsrchesit  — ground  OH  the  right  j-ear  of  the  Telegraph — 
of'i^AnMiie?  where  the  '  cohimn  of  the  eight  battalions'  awaited 
brigade.  him.    This  vast  cohimn  he  disposed  in  a  solid  body, 


with  a  front  of  two  and  a  depth  of  four  massed  battalions. 
When  all  was  ready  he  began  to  move  it  flankwise  from  east 
to  west.  Plainly  hindered  by  the  ground  from  seeing  the  head 
of  the  column  which  was  formed  by  D'Aurelle's  brigade  and 
Prince  Napoleon's  Division,  he  dealt  with  the  French  as  though 
they  had  no  such  force  near ;  for  with  that  heavy  column  of  his 
which  trailed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  depth  of  four  battalions,  be 
marched  straight  acro^  the  front  of  D'Aurelle's  brigade.  He 
marched  in  peace.  Nay,  so  far  were  the  French  ftom  looking 
upon  bia  hazardous  movement  in  the  light  of  a  gift  offered  them 
by  Fortune,  that  it  was  the  dread  apparition  of  this  vast  Rus- 
sian column  which  had  sent  the  panting  dd-de-eamp  to  the  side 
of  Lord  Raglan's  stirrnp. 

Bending  afterward  more  toward  the  north,  Kiriakoff  ad- 

'  I  Buy  'it  follows,'  because  Prince  Mentschikoff  was  a  brave  man,  inca- 
pable of  qnitling  one  of  the  two  scenes  of  battle  except  for  the  pnrpose  of  go- 
ing to  the  other.  In  tlie  mention  nhich  they  mnke  of  Prince  Mentschikoff 's 
presence  ia  different  parts  of  the  iield,  the  naiTatires  of  the  EnsBian  divisional 
^ncrnls  leoTe  a  cbasm  of  several  important  minntes.  Tllie  chasm,  as  iviU 
be  seen  at  a  Inter pagc,I  try  to  fill  up  ly  conjecture. 
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And  ti,™  ao-  vanced  upon  the  ]-ight  centre  of  the  ground  on  which 
Zri^hlC  *^^°i'o^eit  had  spread  his  battalions.  Canrobert's 
treofCsnro.  troopa  did  not  long  sta,nd  their  ground;  for  when 
bBrfa  Mvi-  Kirialtoff,  advancing  and  atill  advancing,  was  nearly 
at  last  within  musketshot  of  his  foe,  the  French  no 
longer  bore  up  under  the  weight  that  is  laid  upon  the  heart 
ot  a  Continental  soldier  by  the  approach  of  a  gi-eat  column  of 
infantry.  Knuakoff  conceives  that  he  inflicted  a  sheer  defeat 
upon  his  foe.  'Canrobert's  Division,'  he  writes,  'could  not 
resist  our  charge.  Hastily  taking  off  their  batteries,  they  be- 
l^an  to  descend  the  hilly  b^ik.'i  On  the  other  hand,  the 
h  rench  say  nothing  of  this  reverse.  Perhaps  the  trnth  lies  in- 
temediately  between  the  broad  asseition  of  Kiriakoff  and  the 
unfaithful  silence  of  the  French ;  for  what  seems  the  most  like- 
ly JS,  that  Canrobert,  being  still  without  his  artillery,  was  for 
the  moment  resolved  to  decline  the  combat,  and  that  with  that 
view,  and  of  his  own  free  will,  without  waiting  to  be  put  Tin- 
der stress  of  actual  fight,  he  drew  his  troops  down  to  a  steeper 
S'dra^rt'f  part  of  the  hill-side.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
■  Division  falls  that,  under  the  pressure  of  Kiriakoff's  great  col- 
""  A.  ,"°^°'  ^^^  ^^^  of^ Canrobert's  Division  fell  back.* 

.     Along  almost  their  whole  array  at  this  time  it  seemed  to 
stiiie  of  tha      fare  ill  with  the  Allies.    Still  close  to  the  sea-shore 
h^uentiiiia    Bouat,with  one  French  brigade  and  5000  Turks 
■  was  without  artillery,  and  was  therefore  holdina- 

back  from  the  plateau,  far  away  from  any  scene  of  strife.  Fol- 
lowing the  same  baiTen  track,  General  Forey,  with  Lourmel's 
brigade,  was  marching  to  the  sea-shore,  and  was  annulled. 
-Bosquet,  With  hia  one  brigade  on  the  plateau,  had  long  been 
isolated,  and  was  not  so  near  to  any  Eussian  battalion  as  to  be 
able  to  engage  it  with  hia  infantiy.  Canrobert  was  undergo- 
ingthe  check  which  we  have  just  seen.  The  unwieldy  column 
formed  by  D'Aurelle's  brigade  aiid  by  Prince  Napoleon's  Di- 
vision—a  column  with  a  front  of  only  a  few  yards,  and  tho 
depth  of  a  mile,  was  in  an  order  adapted  for  tie  march,  but 
not  tor  lighting,  and,  its  small  slender  crest  being  kept  close 
down  out  of  Bight,  had  failed  to  exert  that  pressure  which— 


KinnkoiTB  nnrrative.  ItwiU  bo  observed  that  h!s  Btnlemcntclasheswilli 
tue  passage  in  which  I  say  that  Canrobert  was  without  his  guns.  I  have  re- 
lied upon  the  detailed  statements  supplied  lo  me  from  Fiench  soni-ces  and 
if  I  am  right  in  doing  so,  it  fbllows  that  Kiriakoff  must  haye  been  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  he  saw  tlie  French  earrjing  off  thdr  gnns 
_  Upon  ihis  point  Kiriakoff's  narrative  is  confirmed  by  Romaine.  Writ- 
ing from  his  saddle,  and  at  the  very  minute  of  witnessine  the  event,  lie  re- 
corded It  in  these  worda :—'  Fi'ench  centre  falling  bact.'     Eomnine's  saddle- 
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even  without  firing  a  shot— may  he  inflicted  by  the  koown 
presence  of  a  great  body  of  troops.  And  the  forces  thus  pal- 
sied were  nothing  less  than  the  whole  French  army,  including 
even  their  reserves.  Much,  of  course,  might  always  be  hoped 
from  the  bravery  and  the  swift  invention  of  the  warlike 
French;  but  apart  from  that  vast  though  undefined  resource, 
and  apart  from  what  fortune  might  do  for  him,  Marshal  St. 
Aniaud  was  without  the  means  which  would  enable  him  to 
bear  up  against  any  grave  disaster,  and  hinder  it  from  becom- 
ing sheer  ruin. 

The  fortunes  of  the  English  had  been  checkered,  and  it 
might  be  s^d  that  at  this  moment  their  prospects  were  a  good 
deal  overcast.  Evans,  still  repressed  by  the  commanding  fire 
of  the  Causeway  batteiies,  and  having  but  three  battalions  to 
fight  with,  was  sustaining  a  hard  conflict.  Oodrington's  peo- 
ple had  been  forced  to  relinquish  their  hold  of  the  Great  lie- 
doubt;  and  the  shattered  remains  of  the  battalions  which 
stormed  the  work  were  descending  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
breaking  down  by  their  bodily  weight  the  left  wing  of  a  bat- 
■  talion  of  Guards.  Finally,  General  BuUer,  on  our  extreme 
left,  was  in  an  attitude  of  mere  defense.  It  is  true  that  the 
Great  Redoubt  had  been  dismantled,  that  (with  the  exception 
of  the  centre  battalion  of  the  Guai-ds)  our  supports  had  not 
yet  tried  their  prowess,  and  that  the  bare  apparition  of  our 
Head-Quarter  Staff  on  the  knoll  was  putting  a  heavy  stress  on 
the  enemy.  It  is  true,  also,  that  there  was  one  English  regi- 
ment still  fighting  with  a  Russian  column.  All  else  had  of  late 
gone  ill. 

srvii. 
This  was  the  condition  of  things  when,  havmg  been  hurried 
down  to  the  ford,  and  dragged  through  the  i-iver,  and  up  over 
steep,  rugged  ground,  the  two  guns,  for  which  Lord  Raglan 
had  prayed,  were  brought  up  at  length  to  the  summit  of  the 
knoll.  They  were  guns  belonging  to  Turner's  battei-y,  and 
they  were  already  crossing  the  river  when  Dickson  came  upon 
Thetwognne  ^^^"'-  The  two  pieccs  Were  soon  unlimbered ;  and 
Sf  ^tad  ""^  ^^  them— for  the  artillerymen  had  not  all  been 
c^fd  for  m-B  »tle  to  keep  pace— was  worked  by  Dickson  with  his 
^httotha  own  hands.  The  guns  were  pointed  upon  the  flank 
knoiL  of  the  Causeway  batteries.     Every  one  watched 

iS'tta  ™^"  iieenly  for  the  result  of  the  first  shot.  The  first 
(^uMw  bu-  shot  fdled.  Some  one  said :  '  Allow  a  little  more 
oBoS^ens.  'foi'the  Wind;'  and  the  words  were  not  spoken  as 
4i>5°iitoS,"n5  ^^'^^S^  *^y  ■^^'■^  "  quotation  from  'Ivanhoe,'  but 
^   ■  ratlier  in  a  way  showing  tliat  the  speaker  Itnew 
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Bomething  of  artillery  pvafltice.  The  next  shot,  or  the  next 
shot  but  one,  took  effect  upon  the  Causeway  batteries.  It 
struck,  they  say,  a  tumbril  which  stood  just  in  rear  of  the  gans. 

It  presently  became  a  joyful  certainty  tbat  the  Causeway 
batteries,  exposing  their  flank  to  this  fire  from  the  knoll,  could 
not  hold  their  ground;  and  in  a  few  moments  a  keen-eyed  of- 
ficer, who  was  one  of  the  group  around  Lord  Raglan,  cried 
out  with  great  joy, '  He  is  cariying  oflf  his  guns  !'  And  this 
was  true.  The  field-pieces  which  formed  the  Causeway  bat- 
teries were  rapidly  limbered  up,  and  dragged  to  another  gi-dund 
far  up  in  the  rear.' 

With  the  two  great  columns  of  infantiy,  which  constituted 
II  Iowa  ''^*'  enemy's  reserves,  it  fared  no  better.     After  not 

uiro^'h  (he  more  than  two  failures,  the  gunner  got  their  range, 
Bcr^'aid'  *""^  "^^^  nine-ponndere  plowed  through  the  sei-ned 
tiiives'uif™  masses  of  the  two  Russian  columns,  cutting  lanes 
fi-om  the  field.  |j)j,Qj^g],  ^jj^  through  them.  Yet  for  some  minutes 
the  columns  stood  fiiin.  And  even  when  the  stiU  increasing 
havoc  at  length  overruled  the  punctilio  of  those  brave  men,  it 
seemed  to  be  in  obedience  to  orders,  and  not  under  the  stress 
of  any  confusing  terror,  that  the  two  great  columns  gave  way. 
They  retreated  in  good  order. 

Our  gunners  then  tried  their  pieces  upon  the  Vladimir  bat- 
talions, and  although  the  range  was  too  great  to  allow  of  their 
ytriking  the  column,  they  impressed  Kvetzinski  with  a  contrary 
belief.  He  was  sure  that  these  troops  were  reached  by  the 
guns  on  the  knoll;  and  it  will  be  seen  by-and-by  that  this  his 
belief  was  one  of  the  causes  which  helped  to  govern  his  move- 
ments. 

This  was  tlie  time  when  the  great  column  of  the  Ouglitz 
corps,  being  fired,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  vehement  spirit,  was  still 
marching  down  from  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Kourganfe  Hill 
with  a  mind  to  support  the  Vladimir  battalions,  and  enable 
them  to  press  the  retreat  of  our  soldiery  then  coming  down  in 
clustere  from  the  Great  Redoubt ;  but  the  disasters  which  Lord 
Raglan  had  that  moment  infiicted  upon  the  enemy  by  the  aid 
of  the  two  guns  on  the  knoll  made  it  natural  for  the  Russian 
TiiaOiigutz  Generals,  who  saw  what  was  done,  to  stop  short 
mop^  ililis  ^^  ^"y  foi'ward  movement.  The  Ouglitz  column,  as 
ndvunce.         w6  before  saw,  was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  its  eager 

'  Kirinkoff  says  that  these  guns  were  dvnpged  off  by  the  men  of  tlie  Boro- 
dino corps.  I  do  not  think  thnt  thoro  wei'e  any  olisevvci'a  on  the  knoll  who 
snw  eiina  drugged  from  tlie  field  by  infantiY;  but  theve  were  fenturea  in  tho 
gronnd  wMeh  prevented  their  seeing  into  the  line  of  retreat  as  effectually  as 
thej  had  seen  into  tho  battaries. 
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Ekiitisn  was  advance;  and,  for  want  of  the  support  which  these 
Uii,  Vladimir.  i;i-Qops  had  becii  going  to  lend,  the  triumphant  Vlad- 
imir column  was  brought  to  a  halt  on  the  site  of  the  Great 
Redoubt. 

So,  here  was  the  spell  which  now  for  several  minutes  had 
been  governing  the  battle.  The  apparition  of  a  score  of  plumed 
hoi-semen  on  tliis  knoll  may  have  had  more  oi  less  to  do  with 
the  resolve  which  led  Kvetzmskt  to  di-imantle  the  Great  Re- 
doubt; but,  at  all  events,  thi^  apparition,  and  the  fire  of 
Lord  Raglan's  two  guns,  had  enforced  the  withdiawal  of  the 
Causeway  batteries ;  had  laid  open  the  entrance  of  the  Pass ; 
had  shattered  the  enemy's  leseives,  had  stopped  the  onward 
march  of  the  Ouglitz  battalions ,  and  had  ohamed  up  the  high- 
mettled  Vladimir  in  the  midst  of  its  triumphant  advance. 

XXVIII. 

On  and  near  the  gi-eat  road  leading  down  to  the  bridge, 
Progiwahitb.  Evans  had  been  ■  continuing  his  diificult  struggle. 
M^o  niBde  by  He  Still  Shared  with  the  flames  the  possession  of 
'™""  the  village ;  still  held  the  vineyards  below  it;  and 

a  part  of  Ids  small  iorce  had  snceeeded,  as  already  shown,  in 
orossmg  the  river,  and  establishing  itself  undei-  the  bank  on  the 
Russian  side;  but  beyond  the  ground  thus  gained  Evans  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  push ;  for  the  Causeway  batteries  were 
so  well  placed  and  so  diligently  served  that  they  closed  the 
mouth  of  the  Pass. 

The  force  around  Evans  was  scant,  but  in  other  times  he  had 
commanded  an  ai-my,  and  whilst  he  watched  the  efforts  of  the 
only  three  battalions'  remaining  near  him,  he  was  alive  to  the 
progress  of  the  action  in  other  parts  of  the  iield.  He  had  just 
HebearaUie  witnessed  the  onset  of  Codrington's  brigade ;  and 
S*^""  he  was  sitting  in  his  saddle,  tormented  with  the 
pci^ptiyBeoi  grief  of  observiiig  that,  for  want  of  supports,  tlie 
fprntur*  storming  of  the  Great  Redoubt  was  likely  to  be  all 
ijamemiy  bat-  in  vain,  when  suddenly  he  heard  the  report  of  a 
'"™-  nine-pounder  gnn  sounding  from  a  very  new  quar- 

ter— sounding  ftom  somewhere  among  the  knolls  and  broken 
ground  on  hia  right  front,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian  po- 
sition. The  fire  was  repeated.  Evans  keenly  watched  the 
Causeway  batteries  in  his  front.  And  not  in  vain,  for  again 
tlie  ninfr-pounder  was  heard,  and  there  followed  that  sort  of 
change  in  the  Russian  batteries  which  seemed  to  show  that 

'  The  47lli,  the  80th.  nnd  tho  55th.  Tlie  9Bth,  as  ive  saw,  whs  eavfied 
forwai^  in  tho  rush  of  Codrington'a  bngade,  and  Evans's  seconfl  lirigade 
(with  the  exception  of  the  47th  rcgimout)  was  in  anotiier  pavt  of  the  field. 
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they  were  under  fire — under  fire  coming  fiankwise  from  the 
west.  Again  and  again  the  fire  of  the  iiine-ponnder  was  re- 
peated. The  sound  came  from  a  qaarter  to  wnich  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  French  might  have  reached ;  but  some,  they 
say,  fancied  and  said, '  That  is  an  English  gun !'  A  bnsy  chaugo 
began  to  stir  in  the  Russian  batteries.  Pr^ently,  though  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  village  lay  heai^  in  thiapart  of  the  field, 
our  people  could  make  out  what  the  change  was.  It  was  one 
of  great  moment  to  the  Allies  ;  for  the  enemy  was  limbering 
up,  and  beginning  f  o  carry  oif  the  sixteen  guns  which  up  to 
this  minute  had  barred  the  mouth  of  the  Pass,  The  great  road 
lay  open. 

Evans  understood  the  battle.  He  acted  instantly.  He  saw 
Heatonfaad-  that,  thongh  he  was  wealc,  yet  the  moment  had 
vancos.  come  for  the  advance  of  his  three  battalions. 

The  47tli  Regiment  had  to  ford  the  river  below  the  bridge, 
and  at  a  part  where  the  water  was  deep.  It  encountered  a 
good  deal  of  difficiUty  in  crossing.  Some  men  were  drowned, 
but  the  rest  gained  the  bank  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  stream, 
and  moved  forward.  Evans  rode  across  the  stream  at  a  point 
between  the  47th  and  Pennefather's  brigade. 

Pennefather  pressed  forward.  Colonel  Stacy  needed  no  or- 
der to  advance.  Understanding  the  business  of  war,  he  had 
already  gained  a  lodgment  for  his  battalion'  under  the  farther 
bank  of  the  river,  and  he  was  plying  the  Russian  artillerymen 
with  rifle  fire  when  he  observed  that  the  enemy's  batteries 
suddenly  slackened  their  fire.  He  inferred  the  change  that 
waa  coming,  and  at  once  caused  his  men  to  spring  up  the 
bank,  formed  them  carefully  on  the  top,  and  then,  having  his 
battalion  in  a  beautifnl  line,  marched  straight  up  toward  the 
site  of  the  Causeway  batteries.  Colonel  WaiTen  moved  up 
his  battalion^  in  the  same  direction.  The  enemy  bad  partly 
destroyed  the  bridge  .^ 

From  first  to  last,  the  enemy,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  done  but 
littlo  with  the  two  formed  battalions  of  his  Borodino  corps 
which  had  been  posted  in  this  pai-t  of  the  field  ;•  and  he  now 
began  to  draw  in  tho  multitude  of  skirmishers  which  had  hith- 

'  The  30tli  Regiment.  '  The  65th  Reginient. 

^  He  imagined  that  his  battalion  of  Eappeni  and  miners  had  destroyed  it, 
bat  this  was  an  error.  Except  to  the  pncapot,  which  was  romoved,  not  much 
harm  was  done  to  the  bridge. 

*  General  Kirialtoff  says,  as  wc  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  Borodino 
battalions  dragged  away  the  guns  of  the  Causeway  batteries,  but  I  can  not  find 
any  otber  distinct  statement  of  things  done  by  the  regiment  in  the  course  of 
the  battle. 
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Tbeenemy  ^rto  Swarmed  in  the  valley.'  He  did  not  engage 
iiwrraisuhia  ^'^  infenti'y  in  farther  endeavors  to  bar  the  mouth 
MvBDM  Witt  of  the  Pass,  nor  even  show  one  of  his  battalions  in 
hisinihntrj,  j],ia  p^,.j  of  tiie  great  road;  but  upon  the  hillocks, 
a  good  way  in  rear  of  the  ground  just  abandoned  by  the 
Causeway  batteries,  lie  again  establislied  his  guns ;  and  from 
this  new  position,  thoagli  not  with  great  effect,  he  opened  fire 
upon  our  advancing  troops. 

To  this  fire  Evans  was  now  able  to  reply  with  a  strong  force 
Enmsjoinefl  of  artillery,  for  Sir  Richard  England  rode  up,  pro- 
aigtena'S"'^  posed  to  accompany  him  in  the  advance,  and  offer- 
person,  who  ed  to  place  botn  his  batteries  at  Evans's  disposal, 
ilim  iMrJ"  So  the  two  divisional  generals  rode  forward  tog^th- 
Bima.  er,  having  with  them  altogether  some  thirty  pieces 

of  field  artillery.* 

Moreover,  the  Division  of  Sir  Richard  England  was  follow- 
ing him  into  the  Pass,  and  would  soon  bring  a  welcome  sup- 
port to  Evans's  tfiree  battalions.^ 

But  some  minutes  elapsed  before  these  supports  could  come 
sirJUchBrf  up,  and,  by  reason  of  the  disastei-s  which  had  be- 
S'^Ji;^''"  ^^"^°  P'^^'  soldiery  at  the  Great  Redoubt,  the  three 
EtoBinB  anp-  ^attolioos  which  Evans  had  with  him  were  for  some 
poit  to  Evans,  jj^jg  almost  alone  upon  the  enemy's  ground.  Tet 
not  utterly;  for  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Konrganft  Hill 
one  English  battalion— ^Lacy  Yea,  with  his  7th  Fusileere — was 
still  holding  its  ground,  still  engaged  with  a  mass  of  the  ene- 
my's infantry.  That  stand  that  Lacy  Yea  had  been  making 
was  a  hinge  on  which  a  good  deal  might  turn.    If  he  should 

'  Three  battalions,  it  seems,  viz. ,  two  ont  of  the  four  Borodino  battalions, 
find  the  No.  6  rifle  battalion,  were  employed  as  ekirniisliers. 

'  i.e.,  with  the  three  batlei'iea  belonging  rospectively  to  the  1st,  the  Had, 
and  tbe  Light  Divisions. 

'  Apparently  Sir  Richard  England  did  not  know  of  the  disaster  which  be- 
fell the  Scots  Fiisileer  Guards  in  time  to  be  able  to  adapt  his  measures  to 
that  event.  Of  course,  if  he  had  Icnown  it  in  time,  ho  would  hare  been  anx- 
ious to  pat  a  literal  interpretation  npon  ihe  order  'to  snpport  the  Guards,' 
and  would  have  moved  a  pai't  of  his  force  toward  the  chasm  which  had  been 
wrought  in  the  centre  of  the  Household  brigade.  I  took  pains  to  make  out 
the  exact  movements  of  tbe  3rd  Division,  but  in  vain;  for  those  who  would 
be  the  most  likely  to  know,  differ  broadly  (he  one  from  the  other.  By  far- 
ther trouble  I  might  liave  dispelled  this  obscurity;  but  the  Division  was  not 
engaged  lo  an  extent  greater  than  might  be  inferred  from  its  losses  (one 
killed  and  seventeen  wounded),  and  thereibre  I  hai-e  desisted  from  farther 
endeavors.  It  may  be  safely  said,  however,  that  after  receivinp;  the  order  to 
support  the  Guards,  Sir  Richard  England  held  his  Division  in  hand,  sending 
portions  of  it  to  give  support  where  ha  deemed  it  to  be  needed ;  and  that 
when  Pennefather's  brigade  crossed  the  river,  it  was  followed  by  the  whole  or 
by  the  bulk  of  the  3rd  Division. 
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hold  Ilia  ground  a  few  minutes  more,  he  would  cover  from  the 
enemy's  masses  the  left  flank  and  left  front  of  Evans's  three 
battalions,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  suppoi-ts  would  be 
Evnns'B  aihin-  "^P"  Evaiia  was  an  old  commander,  who  knew  how 
Mod  in  tho  to  read  the  signs  of  a  battle,  and  he  was  able  to  see 
meaattao.  ^^^^  understand  that  the  enemy,  almost  in  the  very 
moment  of  his  success  at  the  Great  Redoubt,  was  palsied  by 
the  guns  still  sounding  from  the  knoll,  and  was  losing  his  free- 
dom of  action.  He  resolved  to  stand  firm  in  the  Pass ;  and  he 
established  Lis  thirty  guns  near  the  site  of  the  batteries  ■which 
had  just  been  withdrawn  by  the  Russians.  For  some  minutes 
liis  position  was  rather  critical ;  and  ho  had  to  trust  jnuch  to 
the  hope  that  Lacy  Yea  and  his  Fusileei's  would  be  able  to 
hold  their  ground. 

XXIX. 

It  was  between  the  Great  Causewsw'  and  the  elopes  of  the 
rrotTMtea  KourganS  Hill  that  Lacy  Tea,  with  hie  7th  Fusil- 
flgbt  betiveen  eers,  had  long  been  mdntaining  an  obstinate  ccn- 
eSs  m/tbe''  ^^^^-  Loug  ago,  as  we  saw,  heliad  crossed  the  liv- 
(cft  loisan  eoi-  er,  had  brought  his  men  to  the  top  of  the  bant,  and 
"""'■  was  trying  to  form  them,  when  there  came  down 

marching  upon  him  a  strong  Russian  column — a  column  of  two 
battalions,  and  numbering  1600  men.  These  battalions  be- 
longed to  the  coi-ps  which  was  sometimes  called  the  Regiment 
of  the  Gimid-Duke  Michael,  and  more  often  the  Regiment  of 
Kazan.  Like  the  English  coi'pa  to  which  they  stood  opposed, 
these  battalions  were '  Fueileers.'    Soon  the  column  was  halted. 

It  was  then  that  for  the  first  time  in  that  war  the  soldieiy 
of  the  Western  Powers  were  brought  so  near  to  a  body  of 
Russian  troops  aa  to  be  able  to  sciiitinize  its  material.  The 
men  of  the  column  were  of  high  stature  and  strictly  upright, 
with  broad,  plain,  whitish  faces,  all  seemingly  cast  m  a  com- 
mon mould,  and  very  similar  the  one  to  the  other.  The  long 
gray  ovei'coat,  worn  alike  by  all  the  ofticers  and  men  of  the 
Russian  forces,  and  reaching  down  to  the  ankles,  gave  no  clew 
to  distinguish  this  mass  from  any  other  of  the-  Caar's  battal- 
ions ;  but  spiked  helmets,  glittering  with  burnished  plates  of 
brass,  led  some  of  the  English  to  imagine  that  the  column 
fonned  part  of  the  Emperor's  guard.'     The  body  was  formed 

'  The  notion  ivns  ill  founded,  there  being  none  of  the  Imperial  Gnnrd  in 
the  Crimen.  I  supposed  at  ona  time  that  tlio  helmet  imported  the  pieeenco 
of  heavy  infantry,  and  that  the  flat  ronnd  forage-eap  with  wliich  Crimea  men 
are  so  fnmiliar,  denoted  a  light  infantrv  refrimcnt.  This,  however,  ig  not,  it 
Bcoma,  tho  cose,     TUe  regiment  of  Knsnn  was  a.  light  infantry  regiment. 
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with  great  precision  in  close  column  with  a  front  of  oniy  one 
company ;  but  a  chain  of  skirmishers,  thrown  out  on  either 
flank  in  proiougation  of  the  fi-oot  rank,  sought  to  combine  with 
the  solid  formation  of  the  column  some  of  the  advantages  of 
an  array  in  line.i  The  steady  men  were  in  the  front  and  on 
the  flanks  of  the  column ;  and  the  constant  firing  in  the  air 
which  went  on  in  the  interior  of  the  solid  battalions  showed 
that  that  was  the  place  assigned  to  the  young  soldiers.  The 
column  stood  halted  at  a  distance  of,  perhaps,  some  fifty  yards 
from  the  knotted  chain  of  soldiery  which  represented  the  7th 
Fusileers. 

■  Lacy  Yea  was  so  rough  an  enforcer  of  discipline  that  he  had 
never  been  much  liked  in  pea<3e-time  by  those  who  had  to  obey 
him;  bat  when  once  the  7th  Fusileers  were  in  campaign,  and 
still  more  when  tbey  came  to  be  engaged  with  the  enemy,  they 
found  that  their  chief  was  a  man  who  could  and  would  seize 
for  hia  regiment  all  such  chances  of  welfare  and  glory  as  might 
come  with  the  fortune  of  war.  Before  many  months  were 
over,  they  learned  that  although  other  regiments  might  be  dy- 
ing of  want,  yet  by  force  of  their  Colonel's  strong  will  there 
waa  food  and  warmth  to  be  got  for  the  7th  Fusileers ;  and 
still  sooner,  they  came  to  know  that  the  fiery  nature  of  their 
chief  was  the  quality  which  would  help  them  to  have  dominion 
over  the  enemy.  Thenceforth  the  strong  man  was  a  king  be- 
loved by  his  people. 

Lacy  Tea  had  not  time  to  put  his  Fusileers  in  their  wonted 
array,  for  the  enemy's  column  was  so  near,  that  forthwith,  and 
at  the  instant,  it  was  necessary  to  ply  it  with  fire ;  but  what 
man  could  do,  be  did.  His  very  shoulders  so  labored  and 
strove  with  the  might  of  his  desire  to  form  line,  that  the  curt 
red  shell-jacket  he  wove  was  as  though  it  were  a  world  too 
scant  for  the  strength  of  the  man  and  the  passion  that  raged 
within  him;  but  when  be  turned, his  dark  eyes  yielded  fire, 
and  all  the  while  from  hia  deep-chiseled,  merciless  lips,  there 
pealed  the  thunder  of  imprecation  and  command.  Wherever 
the  men  had  got  clustered  together,  there — ^fiercely  coming — 
he  wedged  his  cob  into  the  thick  of  the  crowd — the  'rooge,' 
be  would  call  it  in  hia  old  Eton  idiom  of  speech — and  by  dint 
of  will  tore  it  asunder.  Though  he  could  not  form  an  even  ar- 
ray, yet  he  disentangled  the  thickest  clusters  of  the  soldiery, 

'  The  advantages  of  this  hybrid  formation  were  strongly  urgetl  aljout  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  by  General  Lloyd,  an  Engliahmnn.  Genei-nl 
Lloyd  was  nn  officer  in  tlie  service  of  Kussin,  and  it  secmB  probable  thnt  the 
formation  of  which  he  was  a  vehement  advocata  may  feave  been  adopted  in 
the  llussiun  sorvico  in  consequence  of  his  advice. 
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and  forced  the  men  to  open  oiit  into  a  lengthonecl  chain  ap- 
proaohiag  to  line  formatioE.  Numbers  of  the  Piisileers  were 
wanting,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  were  mingled  with  the 
battalion  many  of  the  soldiery  of  other  re^ments.  With  a 
force  in  this  state,  Tea  was  not  in  a  condition  to  attempt  a 
charge  or  any  other  combined  movement.  All  he  could  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  was  to  keep  his  people  fii-m  on  their  ground, 
to  hinder  them  from  contracting  their  front  or  gathering  into 
heavy  elaaters,  and  then  leave  every  man  to  make  the  best  use 
he  could  of  his  rifle. 

Continental  generals  would  not  easily  believe  that  npon  fair 
open  ground  there  could  be  a  doubtful  conflict  between,  oh 
the  one  side,  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  brave,  steady,  disci- 
plined soldiers,  superbly  massed  hi  close  column,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  loose  knotted  chain  of  six  or  seven  hundred  light  in- 
fantry men  without  formation.  Yet  the  fight  was  not  so  une- 
qual as  it  seemed.  A  close  column  of  infantry  has  only  small 
means  of  offense,  and  is  itself  a  thing  so  easy  to  hurt  that  every 
volley  it  receives  from  steady  troops  must  load  it  with  corpses 
and  wounded  men.  Tested  strictly  in  that  way— tested  strictly 
by  its  small  means  of  hurting  people,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  hurt — the  close  column  is  a  weak  thing  to  fight  with ; 
and  yet  it  has  power  over  the  troops  of  most  nations,  because  its 
grandeur  well  fits  it  for  w^ghing  upon  the  imaginations  of  men. 
But  Lacy  Yea  and  his  islanders  were  not  so  fashioned  by 
nature,  nor  so  tamed  down  by  much  learning,  as  to  be  liable  to 
be  easily  coerced  in  any  subtle,  metaphysical  way;  and  although 
the  shots  of  individual  soldiers  and  small  knots  of  men  had  not, 
of  course,  the  eruahingpower  which  would  have  been  exerted 
by  the  fire  of  the  7th  Fusileers  when  formed  and  drawn  up  in 
line,  still,  the  well-handled  rifles  of  our  men  soon  began  to  car- 
ry havoc  into  the  dark  gray  oblongmass  of  living  beings  which 
served  them  for  their  easy  target.  And  though  seemingly  the 
front  rank  of  the  compact  mass  yearned  to  move  forward, 
there  was  always  occurrmg  in  the  interior  some  sudden  death 
or  some  trouble  with  a  wounded  man,  which  seemed  not  only 
to  breed  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  advance,  but  also  to  make 
the  column  here  and  there  begin  to  look  spotted  and  faulty, 
rhe  distance  was  such  as  to  allow  of  a  good  deal  of  shooting 
at  particular  men.  Once,  Yea  himself  found  that  he  was  sin- 
gled out  to  be  killed,  and  was  covered  by  a  musket  or  rifle- 
but  the  marksman  was  so  fastidious  about  his  aim,  that  before 
he  touched  the  trigger  a  quiclt-eyed  English  corporal  found 
time  to  intervene,  and  save  his  colonel's  life  by  shooting  the 
careful  Rnssian  in  the  midst  of  his  studies.     '  Thank  you,  my 
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'  man,'  said  Lacy  Yea ;  '  if  I  live  tiiroiigh  this,  you  shall  be  a  ser- 
'  geaut  to-night.' 

Whilst  this  lon^  fight  went  on,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
the  fire  and  impatience  of  one  or  other  of  the  Fusileers  would 
carry  a  man  into  closer  quarters  with  the  column.  Of  those 
who  were  spuiTed  by  sudden  impulses  of  this  kind,  Mouck  was 
one.  He  sprang  forward,  they  say,  from  his  place  on  the  left 
of  the  Fusileers,  and  saying, '  Come  on,  8th  company !'  rushed 
up  to  the  enemy's  massed  oattaliona,  ran  his  sword  through  a 
man  in  the  front  rank,  and  strack  another  with  his  flst.  He 
was  then  shot  dead  by  a  musket  fired  from  the  second  rank  of 
the  column.  Personal  enterprises  of  this  kind  were  incidents 
varying  the  tenor  of  the  fight;  bnt  it  was  by  musket  or  rifle 
ball,  at  a  distance  of  some  fifty  yards,  that  the  real  strife  be- 
tween the  two  corps  was  waged. 

It  was  not  always  against  the  enemy  that  Laey  Yea  was  la- 
boring. He  came  to  know  or  imagine  that  some  of  his  Fusil- 
eers had  remained  behind  in  the  valley  finding  base  shelter. 
That  this  should  be,  and  that  even  for  a  few  minutes  this  should 
pass,  was  to  liim  not  tolerable ;  and  in  the  fiercest  heat  of  his 
strife  with  the  column,  one  of  his  best  officers  was  sent  back, 
that  he  might  turn  the  drove  out  of  then-  sheds,  and  force  tbem 
to  come  instantly  into  the  presence  of  the  enemy — into  the 
juresence — more  terrible  still — of  their  rs^ng  colonel. 

The  fight  lasted.  When  Codrington's  people  were  scarce 
beginning  their  rush  toward  the  face  of  the  Great  Redoubt, 
the  7th  Fusileers — rudely  and  hastily  ^thered,  but  contriving 
to  hold  together — were  beginning  th^  battle  of  their  own. 
When  the  stonning  battalions  came  down,  the  regiment  was 
fighting  still.  When  the  despondency  of  the  French  anny  was 
at  its  worst ;  when  the  head  of  Canrobert's  Division  was  pushed 
back  down  the  hill  by  the  '  column  of  the  eight  battalions ;' 
when  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Allies  there  was  no  other  regi- 
ment fighting,  Lacy  Yea  and  his  people  were  still  at  their  work. 
When  Evans,  having  crossed  the  river,  was  leading  his  three 
battalions  to  the  site  of  the  Causeway  batteries,  it  was  the  7th 
Fusileers  that  stood  fighting  alone  on  his  left;  and  nearly  at 
the  very  time  when  disaster  befell  the  centre  of  the  brigade  of 
Guards,  Lacy  Yea  and  his  Fusileers  were  gathering  at  last  the 
reward  of  their  soldierly  virtue. 

For  by  this  time  death  and  wounds,  making  cavities  and 
compelling  small  changes  in  the  great  living  mass,  had  injured 
the  symmetry  of  the  spruce  Russian  column.  As  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  it  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  when  the  fight 
began ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  brave  and  obedient  men  who  corn- 
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posed  it  was  still  high.  Tlie  cohesiou  of  tlio  mass  was  not  yet 
aesti-oyed ;  but  it  was  endangered,  and  had  come  to  depend 
very  much  upon  the  personal  exertions  of  officers. 

Lacy  Yea  observed  that  every  now  aad  then,  when  a  part 
of  the  column  was  becoming  faulty,  a  certain  man  always  on 
foot,  but  of  vast  towering  stature,  would  stride  quickly  to  the 
defective  spot,  and  exeit  so  great  an  jBcendency,  that  steadi- 
ness and  order  seemed  always  to  be  restored  by  his  presence. 
The  gray  overcoat  common  to  all  shrouded  the  rant  of  every 
Russian  officer,  and  since  this  man  was  not  on  horseback,  there 
was  nothing  to  disclose  his  station  in  the  corps  save  the  power 
which  he  seemed  to  wield.  What  its  colonel  was  to  the  7th 
Fusileers,  that  the  big  man  seemed  to  be  to  the  Eussiaii  col- 
umn;  and  it  was  not,  I  think,  without  a  kind  of  sympathy  with 
him ;  it  was  not,  one  would  believe,  without  a  manly  reluctance 
that  Yea  ordered  his  people  to  shoot  tlie  tall  man.  He  did, 
however,  so  order,  and  he  was  quickly  obeyed.  The  tall  man 
dropped  dead,  and  when  he  had  fallen  there  was  no  one  who 
seemed  to  be  the  like  of  him  in  power. 

The  issue  of  this  long  fight  of  the  FusUeers  was  growing  to 
be  a  thing  of  so  great  moment,  or  else  the  sight  of  it  was  be- 
come so  heating,  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  now  resolved  to  take 
partin  it  bodily.  So,  deputing  Colonel  Issakoff,  then  acting 
as  his  Chief  of  the  Staff,  to  represent  hhn  in  his  absence,  he 
rode  down  to  the  column,  and  strove  to  lead  it  on  to  a  charge 
with  the  bayonet.  Bat  he  could  do  nothing ;  for,  because  of 
the  disorder  already  beginning,  and  the  loss  of  gi'eat  numbers 
of  its  officers,  the  heart  was  nearly  out  of  the  column.  So,  giv- 
ing orders  for  the  battalions  to  keep  up  their  fire,  be  rode  away 
to  his  right,  and  left  the  column  still  engaged  with  Yea  and 
hia  Fusileers.' 

Portions  of  the  column — mainly  those  in  the  centre  and  in 
the  rear — became  discomposed  and  unsettled.  Numbers  of 
men  moved  a  little  one  way  or  another,  and  of  these,  some 
looked  as  though  they  stepped  a  pace  backward ;  but  no  man 
as  yet  turned  round  to  face  the  rear.  However,  though  the 
movement  of  each  soldier,  taken  singly,  was  trifling  and  insig- 
nificant, yet  even  that  little  displacement  of  many  men  at  the 
same  time  was  shaking  the  structure.    Plainly,  the  men  must 

'What  Prince  Gorlsoliakoffsaj-s  was  this;— 'T  first  roia  toward  tho  Fu- 
'  siloers,  ivho  were  standini;  firm  under  a  Tcry  heavy  fire,  although  loEinp;  n 
'  large  amount  of  men.  I  first  tried  to  lead  tliom  on  (il  la  hoionette),  l)iit, 
'  finding  that  they  conid  not  re-form  immediately  for  a  charp^,  and  had  lost 
'  nearly  all  their  officors,  I  left  ihem  with  orders  to  continue  their  feu  de 
'  bati^llons.' 
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be  ceasing  to  feel  that  the  column  they  stood  in  was  solid. 
The  ranks,  which  had  been  straight  as  arrows,  became  bent 
and  wavy. 

The  Kussiati  officers  well  understood  these  signs.  With 
drawn  swords,  moving  hither  and  thither  as  actively  aa  they 
could  in  their  long,  gray,  melancholy  coats,  they  seemed  to 
become  loud  and  vehement  with  their  orders,  their  entreaties, 
their  threats.  Presently  their  gestures  grew  violent,  and  more 
than  one  officer  was  seen  to  go  and  seize  a  wavering  soldier 
by  the  throat.  But  in  vain ;  for,  seemingly  by  some  law  of  its 
own  nature  rather  than  under  any  new  stress  of  external  force, 
the  column  began  to  dissolve.  The  hard  mass  became  fluid. 
It  still  cohered ;  but  what  had  been,  as  it  were,  the  outlines 
of  a  wall,  were  becoming  like  the  outlines  of  a  cloud.  First 
Defeat  of  tha  some,  then  more,  then  all  turned  ronnd.  Moving 
coiuiBD.  slowly,  and  as  though  dkcontent  with  its  fate,  the 

column  beami  to  fall  back. 

The  7th  Fusileera  bought  this  triumph  with  blood.  In  killed 
and  wounded  it  lost  twelve  officers,  and  more  than  two  hund- 
red men.  Monet,  we  before  saw,  was  killed ;  and  Hare,Wat- 
son,  Fitzgerald,  Persse,  Appleyard,  Coney,  Crofton,  Carpenter, 
and  Jones,  were  wounded.  For  some  time  one  of  the  colors 
^f  the  regiment  was  missing,  but  it  did  not  at  any  time  fiill 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  safe  in  the  charge  of 
some  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Royal  Welsh.' 

A  regimental  officer  engaged  in  a  general  action  can  not  oft- 
en at  tne  time  commute  the  relative  importance  of  the  duty 
which  he  is  perfoi-ming;  but  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  or 
even  perhaps  much  later,  he  may  learn  that  the  fortune  of  the 
day  waa  hinging  upon  the  conduct  of  his  single  regiment. 
Lacy  Yea  waa  a  simple-hearted,  sti-aight-goiug  man,  with  a 
wholesome  ardor  for  fighting,  and  a  great  care  for  the  honor 
and  welfare  of  his  regiment,  but  not  looking  far  beyond  it. 
Around  him  the  battle  had  been  flowing  and  ebbing.  With 
the  watching  of  those  changes  he  did  not  much  vex  his  mind. 
He  hardly,  perhaps,  remarked  them.  He  was  too  busy  with 
the  fight  to  be  able  to  contemplate  the  battle.  Except  when 
he  yearned  to  unearth  the  people  whom  he  believed  to  be. 
skulking,  and  to  have  them  dragged  before  him,  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  that  the  corps  he  commanded  should  stand  fight- 
ing and  fighting  till  it  got  the  victory.  He  went  through  with 
his  resolve,  and  hardly  knew  at  the  time  the  full  worth  of  his 

'  Tha  color,  I  believe,  wns  found  lying  upon  the  gcound,  bat  how  ihat 
came  to  happen  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  not  thoneht  it  necessary  to  find 
out,  because  the  color  was  never  for  a  moment  "  lost." 
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constancy.  He  Lardly  knew  that,  whilst  he  fought,  tlie  whole 
of  the  English  front  line— first  on  hia  left  Iiaod,  and  then  on  his 
light— had  been  getting  the  support  it  grievously  needed  from 
the  tenacity  of  his  7th  Fusileers.i 

It  was  plainly  right  that  the  defeated  colnmn  should  be 
pressed  in  its  retreat  by  troops  in  a  state  of  formation ;  and 
Yea,  looking  back,  perceived  that  the  Gnarda  were  now  at 
itH^rrangea  ^^'^^-  Troubridge  went  to  the  Grenadiers;  saw 
fta'"'^"  **"'^  "*"  '*^  officers;  told  him  of  the  defeat  of  the 
ia«i>e''^e"d  Kussian  column,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  7th  Fu- 
SteJ'ouaJr^  ^''^^J? '  *°*^  ^^^'^  wliethei-  it  would  not  be  well  that 
the  Grenadier  Guards  should  come  tip  and  clinch 
the  defeat  of  the  retiring  column.  Colonel  Hood  was  referred 
to,  and  he  at  once  consented  to  do  as  was  proposeiS. 

Sir  George  Brown— his  gi-ay  so  wounded  that  men  saw  the 
blood  from  afai-— now  chanced  to  ride  to  the  part  of  the  hill- 
side where  Troubridge  was  passing.  After  telling  him  of  the 
defeat  ot  the  Russian  column,  and  of  the  state  of  the  7th  Fu- 
sileere,  Troubridge  asked  him  whether  the  Fusileers  should  go 
on,  or  allow  tlio  Guards  to  pass  them.^ 

Sir  George  said, '  Let  the  Guards  go  on.  Collect  your  men, 
'  and  afterward  resume  the  advance.' 

XXX. 

When  it  was  nearly  abreast  of  the  Great  Redoubt,  the  col- 
Stote  of  the  «mn  just  defeated  by  Lacy  Yea's  Fusileers  was  able 
PMtrfuif  '**  rilly,  and  again  show  a  front  to  the  English;' 
liusimpoai-  for  it  had  on  its  right  the  gi-eat  Vladimir  column, 
™'  which  still  stood  halted  near  the  parapet  of  the 

Great  Redoubt.  On  the  right  rear  of  the  Vladimir  men  there 
was  a  double-battalion  column,  formed  out  of  the  Kazan  corps.* 
On  the  right  of  that  last  column,  but  still  faither  held  back, 

'  See  plan.  When  Codiington's  people  were  storming  the  redotibt,  they 
were  covered  on  their  right  by  the  tight  which  Tea  was  there  maintaining 
Wiien  they  had  to  iyi  ba«k,  it  was  still  that  stand  of  the  Fasileeca  which 
covered  their  flank.  When  Eyans  advanced  with  his  three  battalions,  there 
was  noHitng  bnt  the  7th  Fnsileers  to  cover  his  left. 

=  At  this  time,  and  whilst  he  was  stilt  speaking  with  Sir  George  Brawn, 
Troubndge  observed  the  sight,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  a  fnture  page,  as 
fixing  the  order  in  which  events  followed  one  another  in  different  parts  of 
the  field.  ^ 

^  After  their  defeat,  the  two  battalions  which  competed  the  column  seem 
W  have  parted  from  one  another.  The  two  bodies  into  whieh  it  resolved  it- 
self remained  bravely  lingerinj;  on  the  hill-side,  thongh,  having  lost  most  of 
their  officers,  tliey  were  in  a  helpless  condition. 

*  The  colnmn  defeated  by  the  19th  Regiment,  and  hy  some  of  the  men  of 
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there  was  anothei-  double-faattalion  column,  formed  of  the  Sous- 
dal  coi-pa ;  and  next  to  these,  but  mucli  more  in  advance,  and 
standing  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  whole  of  the  Russian  in- 
fantry, there  were  posted  the  two  remaining  battalions  of  the 
Sousdal  corps.  Somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  field,  but  oper- 
ating, it  would  eeem,  as  skirmishera,  and  not  perhaps  bringing 
any  very  material  accession  of  strength,  there  were  the  two 
battalions  of  sailors.  As  an  immediate  reserve,  or  rather  as  a 
support  for  all  these  forces,  the  four  Ouglitz  battalions  were 
kept  in  hand  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Kourganfi  Hill,  and 
were  still,  as  before,  massed  in  column.  At  some  distance  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Russian  position,  the  enemy's  cavalry 
stood  posted  as  before,  confronting  from  afar,  bnt  never  pro- 
voking, the  hoi-semen  of  our  Light  Brigade.  After  allowing 
for  casualties,  and  especially  for  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by 
the  column  which  engaged  our  Jth  Fusileers,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  these  Rusaiaa  forces  on  tlie  Kourganfe  Hill 
amounted  to  some  15,000  men.  Except  the  Kazan  battalions, 
none  of  these  troops  had  been  hitherto  engaged  in  hard  fight- 
.  ing,  for  the  triumphant  Vladimir  column  had  not  yet  encoun- 
tered foj-med  troops.  Nearly  all  the  Russian  aitiUery  had 
been  taken  away  from  the  front,  and,  except  that  there  were 
five  pieces  of  ordnance  not  yet  withdrawn  from  the  Le^er 
Redoubt,  the  enemy  had  no  guns  now  remaining  in  hatteiy. 
The  impending  struggle  was  a  fight  —  a  sheer  fight — of  in- 

The  advance  of  the  Guards  had  an  ill  beginning.  We  saw 
TiiesooisFn-  that  whilst  the  Grenadiere  and  the  Coldstream 
^™^up«i8  w^i's  etiU  forming  under  the  bank  or  completing 
aiope.  their  passage  of  the  river,  the  centre  battalion  of 

the  brigade — the  battalion  called  the  '  Scots  Fusiloer  Guards' 
rasaetaiwiiiok  — ^^^  '^'^^''  humed  forward  by  the  appeal  from 
betdi  its  left  the  troops  then  still  clioging  to  the  redoubt,  had  in- 
eompsnies.  cuTred  the  fire  of  the  Vladimir  column,  and  had  aft- 
ei"ward  encountered  a  heap  of  onr  men  retreating,  which  broke 
the  formation  of  its  left  companies'  by  sheer  bodily  foi-ce,  and 
compelled  them  to  fall  back  in  disorder.  The  remnant  of  the 
battalion  thus  maimed  was  at  the  moment  without  support ;  for 
direotly  in  its  rear  there  were  no  formed  troops  coming  up, 
and  of  the  two  battalions  on  its  right  hand  and  on  its  lett, 
neither  one  nor  the  other  had  hitherto  come  up  abreast  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  force  to  which  the  remnant  of  this  En- 
glirfi  battalion  stood  opposed  was  that  majestic  Vladimir  col- 
umn which  had  just  been  driving  our  Light  Infantry  men  from 
the  parapet  of  the  redoubt.    Numbering  perhaps  some  four  or 
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f  ve  hniitlrcd  meo,  theso  remains  of  »hat  had  been  the  centre 
SSSS.  """"""I"  "t  the  Guards  stood  drawn  np  in  line 
n«it  rfihe  npoQ  aamooth,  open  slope,  and  were  met  by  a  hith. 
b.iiui,..i^  orto  vrotorious  column,  which  was  nearly  three 
thousand  strong.  Still,  for  some  time  the  maimed  battalion 
pushed  forward,  and,  when  afterward  it  came  to  a  halt,  a  hard 
ettort  was  made  to  hold  the  ground.  But  in  Tain.  Either 
the  overwhelmmg  weight  of  the  column  in  its  front  or  the 
mishap  enoonntored  by  the  left  companies  of  the  Enelish  bat- 
talion, or  some  other  cause  of  evil  had  destroyed  its  principle 
JUi" »  f  'Xitmm;  for  this  right  wing  now  followed  the 
■  tate  of  the  left  one,  got  into  disorder,  and  fell  bach 
«or  a  time  the  whole  battalion  of  the  Soot«  Fusileer  Guards 
%u^  "onfasmn  near  the  bank  of  the  riyer 

who  ^kf !"■'  '"i  ?■":  i?""  "'"CSl'  maintained  by  those 
who  sought  to  oyert  it,mliict6d  loss  upon  the  Scots  t'nsileer 
Sj"Sl'„  1  glif «»»  "?  3  sergeants  were  killed.  Colo- 
ifiy?.  il  f  t'l  "'^'f  Berkeley,  Colonel  Hepbnm,  Colonel 
SyS  t  .  "^J  ^°''"'''  B»»l=I=y.  SipP",  Lord  Emismoro, 
J??l,r5i  J^opti'oj'.'ma  13  sergeants,  were  wounded;  and 

lit      }  ""''  *'"•  "  ■»"'">  ™«<'  «"1  IS'  wounded. 

When  Colonel  Hood  consented  to  moye  forward  his  battal- 
olS^ZeS  J.*^"  'Against  the  column  just  defeated  by  Lacy  Ye.i, 
tothetoprf  he  at  once  caused  his  men  to  ascend  the  bank  which 
iSSu'"  J«?  1»'1"««»  sheltered  it;  and,  a,  soon  as  the  hat- 
iMr™,icaaa.  tahou  was  On  the  top,  its  left  wing  began  to  mcur  a 
"•'•"•  good  deal  ofthe  fire  ottho  Vladimir  column     Bnr- 

goyno,  carrymg  one  ofthe  colon,  was  wounded;  and  the 
charge  ofthe  colors  then  deyolying  on  Lieutenant  Robert 
Hamilton,  he  also,  m  the  nezt  minute,  was  struck  down  by  shot ; 
but  ho  quickjy  rose  from  the  ground,  reooyered  his  hold  of  the 
standard,  and  was  able  to  carry  it  to  the  end  ofthe  battle. 
iTpu^X"  ^.K  *^'^  ^'^  ^^^  battalion  dressed  its  ranks  with 
Tt.:  -,1  P''!:f?'<*"'i'n^. ""arched  forward  in  beautiful  order. 
Xhis  It  kept  till  Its  left  wing  encountered  some  ofthe  olusteiu 
of  men  commg  down  fl-om  the  Great  Redoubt.  Then  as  we 
saw  betore,  the  battalion  opened  its  ranks  for  the  passage  of 
the  retreating  soldiery,  and  afterward  formed  up  anew  This 
done,  It  marched  on. 

composQra  with  winch  Annesley  bore  his  drendful  wound.     A  inusket.aliot 

»lft™t£„  ™  "     "  >■  """""PW"!"*  !"•  "bio  to  Ihliik  ai 
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Moaiiwhilo,  General  Codritigtoii  had  been  laboring  to  bring 
together  the  remnant  of  his  brigade.  Sergeant  O'Connor,  of 
the  23rd,  still  bore  the  color  which  he  had  been  carrying  with 
loving  care  through  the  ■worst  stress  of  the  fight.  The  miss- 
ing color  of  the  Vth  Fusileers,  now  committed  to  the  honor  of 
cqdrinBton  the  23rd,  was  home  by  Captain  Pearson.  Ai'ound 
^"mmT/t^  these  two  standards  Codrington  rallied  such  men 
L^tDiTiaion,  as  he  could  gather,  and  made  them  open  out  and 
r?Sft^  form  line  two  deep.  The  body  thus  foi-med  num- 
jDthe^iMm  bered  about  300  men,  and  Codrington  was  going 
tretatwifflirf  to  move  it  forward  and  place  it  on  the  left  of  the 
theGuurdi  Grenadier  Guards,  in  order  to  fill  up  a  part  of  the 
chasm  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  Household  Brigade  by 
the  discomfiture  of  its  centre  battalion.'  But  it  occuiTed  to 
him — for  he  was  himself  a  Guardsman,  and  he  knew  the  feel- 
ings of  the  corps — that  to  place  soldiers  of  the  Line  abreast 
of  the  Grenadiers,  and  in  tlie  room  of  the  broken  regiment, 
might  give  pain  to  a  battalion  of  the  Guards ;  so  he  sent  to 
the  Grenadiers  to  know  if  they  would  like  troops  to  come  up 
to  fill  the  empty  space.  The  answer  was  a  proud  one.  It  was 
also,  perhaps,  a  rash  answer  f  for  the  Vladimir  column — vast 
mapraiBaiii  and  strong,  with  a  sense  of  the  power  it  had  just 
t^e^ren^ier  P'^''  ^'^''^^ — ^as  impending  over  the  left  front  of  the 
Goards.  Grenadiers,  and  confronting  the  interval  which  the 

defeat  of  the  centre  battalion  left  empty.  However,  the  an- 
tontinuei  aj-  ^^^^^  '"'^^  '  ^^  ■'  ^^^  *^^  Grenadiers,  with  their  left 
vanocoftiie  flank  stavk  open,  but  in  beaujiful  order,  contentedly 
1st  Divtaioo.     marched  «p  the  slope, 

A  little  later,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  Grenadiers  were 
halted  on  the  slope,  with  the  Vladimir  column  impending  over 
Afterinwd  their  left  flank,  Major  Home  of  the  95th,  and  an  en- 
Bfme  men  of  sign  of  the  Same  corps,  came  bearing  the  colors  of 
malt  and  af'"  their  regiment,  and  having  with  them  eight  men, 
""rfii°°s?V  Home, accosting  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  command- 
fLhch  "  *  ed  the  left  wing  of  the  Grenadiei-s,  said  that  the 
Sdi^dTanceon  *'g''t  ^^^  then  foUowing  the  colors  of  the  '  Derby- 
shoieftoftho  shire'  were  all  that  remained  together,  and  that  he 
Gtenadiera.  sighed  to  take  part  with  the  Grenadiers  in  continu- 
ing the  fight.  Colonel  Hamilton,  assenting,  told  Home  to  fail 
in  on  the  left  of  the  Grenadiers,  Afterward,  other  men  of  the 
'Derbyshire'  came  up  and  joined  their  colors.    A  few  moments 

•  The  Scots  FuBileer  Guaras.     See  ante,  p.  572, 

'  It  would  be  BO,  if  the  emei^ncy  was  one  in  which  three  or  four  liundred 
men,  haslily  gathered  from  aaveraJ  liroken  regiments,  were  lilsely  to  do  good. 
Ujxin  tlie  conlraiy  supposition,  tlio  answer,  of  course,  was  a  wise  oup. 
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later,  Colonel  Berkeley  came  up,  briDging  with  him  a  company 
of  the  Soota  Fusileer  Guards,  which  he  had  been  able  to  rally, 
and  he  also  was  requested  to  place  himself  on  the  left  of  tho 
Grenadiers. 

On  the  left  of  the  Gveiiadiera  there  was  that  chasm  which 
had  been  wrought  in  the  brigade  of  Guards  by  the  defeat  of 
its  centre  battalion;  and  on  the  left  of  the  chasm  there  stood 
the  '  Coldstream.'  This  battalion  of  the  Guards  confronted 
the  centre  and  right  of  the  great  Vladimir  column,  and  vras 
drawn  up  in  line  with  beautiful  precision.  Because  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  ground  on  which  it  advanced,  it  had  been  much 
TbeCoid-  less  exposed  to  fire  and  mishaps  than  either  of  the 
Btres,in.  other  battalioHS  of  the  brigade,  and  it  had  not  been 

pressed  forward,  as  each  of  the  two  other  battalions  had  been, 
to  meet  any  special  emergency  occurring  on  its  front.  There- 
fore it  was  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Coldstream  to  become 
an  almost  prim  sample  of  what  our  Guards  can  be  in  the  mo- 
ment which  precedes  a  close  fight.  What  the  best  of  battal- 
ions is  when,  in  some  Royal  Park  at  home,  it  manceuTres  he- 
fore  a  great  princess,  that  the  Coldstream  was  now  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alma,  when  it  came  to  show  its  graces  to  the 
enemy.  And  it  was  no  ignoble  pride  which  caused  the  bat- 
talion to  maintain  all  this  ceremonious  exactness ;  for  though 
it  be  true  that  the  precision  of  a  line  in  peace-time  is  only  a 
success  in  mechanics,  the  precision  of  a  line  on  a  hill-side, 
with  the  enemy  close  in  front,  is  the  result  and  the  proof  of  a 
wai-like  composure.  And  it  ought  to  be  remembered — though 
our  knowledge  of  the  final  result  makes  it  hard  to  go  back  into 
the  dark,  trying  dimly  to  measure  the  worth  of  deeds  done  in 
the  hour  of  trial — it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  under- 
taking of  the  troops  in  this  part  of  the  field  was  not  an  under- 
taking to  swell  the  tide  of  victory,  but  to  retrieve  a  disaster. 

Happily  it  is  then,  just  then,  aiter  the  discomfiture  of  troops 
The  temper  of  ™  fi'out,  that  English  soldieiy  advancing  in  support 
English  Ml-  attain  their  highest  glory.  For  by  nature  they  are 
^^n^l^Mt  so  constituted  that  the  misfortune  of  their  com- 
"f^rachMk  rades  carries  no  alai-m  into  theu"  ranks.  It  only 
tSI^™™- ''  heats  their  blood,  rousing,  as  it  seems,  a  sentiment 
™*^  akin  to  anger;  and  when  they  have  thus  been 

wrought  npon,  they  are  sterner  men  for  a  foe  to  have  to  do 
with  than  they  are  when  all  has  gone  well. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  with  this  battalion,  for  its  left 
was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  troops  over  which  his  command 
extended.  With  it  also  there  was  a  visitor  whose  presence 
showed  the  strength  of  the  tie  between  the  ofiicer  and  his  reg- 
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imeut.  Colouet  Steele  had  broken  loose  from  his  duty  at 
Head-quarters,  aud  was  riding  with  his  own  beloved '  Cold- 
'  stream." 

AdYMceof  Farther  to  the  left,  and  in  the  same  formation, 

theUigmima  the  three  battalions  of  the  Highland  brigade  were 
''^*°-  extended.    But  the  42nd  Lad  found  less  difficulty 


than  the  93rd  in  getting  through  the  thick  ground  and  the 
river,  and,  again,  the  flSrd  had  tband  less  difficulty  than  the 
79th ;  so,  as  each  regiment  had  been  formed,  and  moved  for- 
ward with  all  the  speed  it  could  command,  the  brigade  fell 
naturally  into  direct  Echelon  of  re^ments,  the  42nd  in  front. 
And  although  this  order  was  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the 
.ground  traversed  and  not  by  design,  it  was  so  well  suited  to 
the  work  in  hand  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment seek  to  ch^ige  it. 

These  yonng  soldiers,  dietingnished  to  the  vulgar  eye  by 
their  taH  stature,  their  tartan  uniforms,  and  the  plumes  of  their 
Highland  bonnets,  were  yet  more  marked  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  know  what  soldiers  are  by  the  wariike  carriage  of  the 
men,  and  their  strong,  lithesome,  resolute  step.  And  Sir  Col- 
in Campbell  •as  known  to  be  so  proud  of  them,  that  already, 
like  the  Guards,  they  had  a  kind  of  prominence  in  the  army, 
which  was  sore  to  make  their  bearing  in  action  a  broad  mark 
for  blame  or  for  praise. 

From  the  time  when  Genei-al  Bnller  had  judged  it  right  to 
abstain  from  bringing  his  force  to  the  support  of  his  comrades 
in  the  Great  Redoubt,  the  two  battalions  which  remained  un- 
der hia  control  had  stood  halted  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  one  of  them — the  88th — was  still  formed  in  a  hollow 
square,  as  though  expecting  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  conceived  that  this  attitude  of  the  8Sth  was  nnsuited 
to  the  time  and  the  place,  and  not  knowing  that  General  Bul- 
ler  in  person  was  directing  the  regiment,  Sir  Colin,  in  some 
anger,  took  upon  himself  to  request,  nay,  almost  to  command, 
that  the  hollow  square  should  be  instantly  changed  into  line 
formation.     When  the  ranks  of  the  Highlanders  came  up  to 

'  He  was  militaiy  seci-eiaiy  to  Lord  Raglan. 
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this  part  of  the  ground,  and  still  went  on  continuing  their  ad- 
vance, a  man  of  one  of  the  halted  regiments — a  man  speaking 
— perhaps  in  a  coarse,  cynic  spirit,  perhaps  in  the  deep,  honest 
liittevness  of  hia  heart  —  cried  out,  'Let  the  Scotchmen  go 
'  on  t  they'll  do  the  work  !'  Then  the  Highlanders  marched 
through,  leaving  General  Buller  and  his  two  battalions  in  their 
rear. 

It  was  upon  Sir  Colin  Campbell  now,  as  on  General  Buller 
a  short  time  beibre,  that  there  devolved  the  anxious  duty  of 
securing  the  Allied  armies  from  any  flank  attack  which  might 
be  undertaken  against  them  at  a  moment  when  onr  troops 
were  engaging  the  enemy  in  front;  and  Sir  Colin  at  one  mo- 
ment jndged  that  with  the  battalion  which  formed  his  extreme 
left  he  ought  to  stand  ready  to  show  a  front  in  any  direction. 
He  therefore  sent  Sterling  to  direct  that  the  79th  should  go 
into  column.' 

But,  seen  in  the  dim  field  of  battle,  an  enemy's  force  bears 
marked  on  its  front  feint,  delicate,  momentous  signs,  analogous 
to  those  which,  in  speaking  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  are  called 
'  expressions  of  countenance ;'  and  it  is  given  to  men  who  know 
and  love  the  bnsiness  of  war  to  be  able  to  read  those  signs. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  well  understood  that  the  enemy  ought  to 
assail  his  left  flank  with  a  storm  of  hoi'se,  foot,  and  artulery ; 
and,  to  deal  with  any  such  onslaught,  he  at  first  took  care  to 
stand  ready;  but  when  lie  came  to  ride  forward  and  gain 
higher  ground,  the  old  soldier  was  able  to  divine  that  with  all 
their  three  thonsand  lancers,  and  ail  their  columns  of  infantry, 
the  Russians  woukl  venture  nothing  against  l^s  flank.  He 
therefore  recalled  his  order  to  the  79th,  and  allowed  it  to  go 
forward  in  line. 

Including  the  chasm  which  divided  the  Gi-enadier  Guards 
from  the  Coldstream,  the  whole  line  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  now  moved  forward  to  the  attack  of  the  Kourganfi 
Hill  was  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.^    It  was  only 

'  It  is  from  a  body  of  troops  massed  in  column  (hat  the  greatest  variety  of 
mancenTTeB  can  be  quickly  and  safely  evolved.  When  n  battalion  estencSed 
in  line  ia  called  npon  to  change  its  front,  tho  radius  of  the  segment  in  wliioli 
it  must  wheel  is  of  course  very  long. 

'  The  1st  Division  was  upon  a  greater  front  than  had  been  covered  by  the 
4Tth  Begiment,  Pennefather'a  brigade,  and  the  Lifrht  Division;  yet  it  did 
not  corer  a  fool  moi'e  of  ground  than  was  right.  We  before  saw  the  eiftct 
produced  by  trying  to  put  ten  battalions  upon  ground  which  was  now  fonnd 
to  be  not  more  than  enough  for  six.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  qnantity  of  ground  covered  by  n  single  battalion  in  a  bar- 
rack-yard would  not  give  a  sufficient  clew  for  getring  at  the  extent  of  gi-ound 
nhifli  was  covered  by  six  battalions  drawn  up  in  line  upon  a  field  of  battle. 
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two  deep ;  but  its  right  i-cgiment  was  supported  by  a  part  of 
Sir  Richard  England's  Division ;  and  Sir  Georae  Cathcart  was 
on  its  left  rear  with  the  part  of  his  Division  tben  on  the  field. 
On  the  extreme  left  and  left  rear  of  the  whole  foi'ce,  there  was 
the  cavalry  under  Lord  Lueao. 

These  troops  were  going  to  take  part  in  the  first  approach 
THennmreQf  lo  close  Strife  which  men  had  yet  seen  on  that  day 
^ehin™  between. bodies  of  troops  in  a  state  of  formation 
piacaonthe  deliberately  marshaled  against  each  other,'  The 
Kou^anfeHm.  slender  red  line  wliioh  began  near  the  bridge,  and 
vanished  from  the  straining  sight  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Kourganfe  Hill,  was  a  thread  whicli  in  any  one  part  of  it  had 
the  strength  of  only  two  men.  But  along  the  whole  hue  from 
east  to  west  these  files  of  two  men  each  were  strong  in  the 
exercise  of  their  country's  great  prerogative.  They  were  in 
English  an'ay.    They  were  fighting  in  line  agamst  column. 

After-  the  rnpture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  being  then  in  India,  became  singnlarly  changed,  grow- 
ing every  day  more  and  more  emaciated,  and  seemingly  more 
.  and  more  sad.  He  pined ;  and  was  like  a  man  dying  witliout 
any  known  bodily  illness,  the  prey  of  some  consuming  thought. 
At  length  he  suddenly  announced  to  Lord  Wellesley  his  re- 
solve to  go  back  to  England ;  and  when  he  was  asked  why, 
he  said,  'I  ohsei-ve  that  m  Europe  the  Fi-ench  are  fighting  in 
'  column,  and  canning  every  thing  before  them,  and  I  am  euro 
'that  I  ought  to  go  home  dh-ectly,  because  I  know  that  our 
'men  can  fight  in  line.'  From  that  simple  yet  mighty  faitJi 
he  never  swerved ;  for,  always  encountering  the  massive  col- 
umns of  infantry,  he  always  was  ready  to  meet  them  with  his 
slender  line  of  two  deep.     With  what  result  the  world  knowa.^ 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  free  lo  tnko  BTOund  to  Iiis  left,  and  he  took  it  nm- 
pi/,  contriying  to  onlflank,  or  fllmost  to  outflank,  the  enemy's  infantiy  anay. 

'  The  French  had  not  been  engaged  in  any  conflictB  of  this  soit;  for, 
thoagh  the  head  of  Cnnrobert' s  Division  confronted  formed  troops  for  a  mo- 
ment ae  a  distance  of  a  few  hundi'ed  yards,  it  dropped  back,  as  we  saw,  with, 
out  fighting,  Evans's  struggle  had  been  in  thick  ground,  not  allowing  regular 
array.  Codrington's  people  (including  Lacy  Yen's  Puaileei's  as  well  as  ilio 
Etflvmera  of  the  redonbt)  had  had  hard  fighting,  and  against  troops  in  perfect 
order,  but  they  had  gone  through  their  atruggles  withont  the  advantage  of 
being  themselves  in  a  state  of  fovmatidn. 

'  An  acconnt  of  Sir  Arthur  Wollesley's  pining  eiokness,  his  "wasting 
away, "  ns  he  himself  described  it,  is  given  in  published  aeconnts  of  men  who 
remarked  it  (in  Malcolm's  book,  I  think,  or  Monro's),  and  his  disclosure  of 
the  motive  which  caused  him  to  retnrn  to  Europe  was  preserved  and  handed 
down  by  Lord  Wellesley.  What  I  have  ventnred  to  do  is  to  seem  to  connect 
the  pining  sickness  with  the  mighty  resolve  which  was  destined  to  cbange  liie 
fate  of  the  world. 

Vol.  I.— E  b 
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Long  years  had  passed  since  the  close  of  those  great  wars, 
and  DOW,  once  more  iu  Europe  there  was  going  to  be  -waged 
yet  E^ain  the  old  strife  of  line  against  column. 

Looking  down  a  smooth,  gentle,  green  slope,  checkered  red 
with  the  slaughtered  soldiery  who  had  stormed  the  redoubt, 
the  front-rank  men  of  the  great  Vladimir  column  were  free  to 
gaze  upon  two  battalions  of  the  English  Guards,  far  apart  the 
one  from  the  other,  but  each  carefully  drawn  up  in  line ;  and 
now  that  they  saw  more  closely,  and  without  the  distractions 
of  artillery,  they  had  moi-e  than  ever  grounds  for  their  wonder 
at  the  tind  of  array  in  which  the  English  soldieiy  were  under- 
taking to  assail  them.  '  We  were  all  astonished,'  says  Ohoda- 
siewicz — yet  ho  wrote  of  what  he  saw  when  the  English  line 
was  much  less  close  to  the  foo  than  the  Guards  now  were — 
*"We  were  all  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  firmness  -with 
'which  the  red-jackets,  having  crossed  the  river,  opened  a 
'heavy  fire  in  line  upon  the  redoubt.  This  w^  the  most  ex- 
'traordinary  thing  to  us,  as  we  had  never  before  seen  troops 
*  fight  in  hues  of  two  deep,  nor  did  we  think  it  possible  for 
'men  to  be  found  with  sufticient  firmness  of  morale  to  be  able 
'  to  attack,  in  this  apparently  weak  formation,  our  massive  col- 
umns.' But  soon  the  men  of  the  column  began  to  see  that 
though  the  scarlet  line  was  slender,  it  was  very  rigid  and  ex- 
act. Presently,  too,  they  saw  that  even  when  the  Grenadiers 
or  the  Coldstreams  began  to  move,  the  long  line  of  the  black 
bearskins  still  kept  a  good  deal  of  its  straightness,  and  that 
here  on  the  bloody  slope,  no  less  than  in  the  barra<ik-yard  at 
home,  the  same  moment  was  made  to  serve  for  the  tramp  of  a 
thousand  feet. 

XXXI. 

Beginning  on  our  right  hand  with  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
and  gome  thence  leftward  to  the  Coldstream,  and,  lastly,  to  the 
Highland  brigade,  we  shall  now  see  what  manner  of  strife  it 
was  when  at  length,  after  many  a  hinderance,  five  British  bat- 
talions, each  gi-andly  formed  in  line,  marched  up  to  the  enemy's 
columns. 

Advancing  upon  the  immediate  left  of  the  ground  already 
won  by  Pennefather's  brigade;  the  Grenadiers  were  covered 
on  their  right,  but  their  left  was  bare ;  and  it  was  in  that  di- 
rection— iathe  direction  of  their  left  front — that  the  Vladimir 
battalions  stood  impending.  The  Grenadiers  were  marching 
against  the  defeated,  but  now  rallied  column,  which  had  fought 
Mm  G  In  ^^*^  *^^  "^^^  Fusileers,  when  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
oiiabSri'^-'   having  just  ridden  up  to  the  two  left  battalions  of 
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vnnceiritha  the  Vladimir,  undertook  to  lead  them  forward. 
viSSif  ""^  First  sending  his  only  unwounded  aid-de-camp  to 
eoi-p!.  press  the  advance  of  any  troops  he  could  find,  the 

Prince  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  two  left  Vladimir  l>a^ 
talions,  and  ordered  them  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.'  The 
Prince  then  rode  forward  a  good  deal  in  advance  of  his  troops, 
and  his  order  for  a  bayonet  charge  was  so  far  obeyed,  that  the 
column,  without  firing  a  shot,  moved  boldly  down  toward  the 
chasm  which  had  been  left  in  the  centre  of  our  brigade  of 
Guards.  The  northwest  angle  of  this  strong  and  hitherto  yio- 
torious  column  was  coming  down  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
file — the  file  composed  of  only  two  men — which  foi-med  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Gvenadiei-s. 

Then,  and  by  as  fair  a  test  as  war  could  a^iply,.there  was 
coionai  Hood's  fi^d  the  Strength  of  the  line  formation,  the  quaUty 
mimfflovm.  of  the  English  officer,  the  quality  of  the  English 
soldier.  Colonel  Hood  first  halted,  and  then  caused  the  left 
subdivision  of  the  left  company  to  wheel— to  wheel  back  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form,  with  the  rest  of  the  battalion,  an  obtuse 
angle.  The  manceuvre  was  executed  by  Colonel  Percy  (he  was 
■wounded  jost  at  this  time)  under  the  directions  of  Colonel 
Hamilton,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  left  wing.    In  this 

'  T  must  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  gather  from  the  Enssinn  acconntB  any 
di^inct  mention  of  this  sepwation  of  the  great  Yladimir  column  into  two 
columns  of  two  batialions  each.  Prince  Gortsehakoff's  narrative  speaks  of 
tlie  column  with  which  he  moved  as  '  the  battalions  of  the  Vladimir  regiment 
'  Btantling  on  the  left  of  the  epanlemont'  (the  bTOastworic),  and  this  ia  an  ex- 
pression which  might  dther  apply  to  two  battalions  whioli  had  been  Mpa- 
rated  from  the  other  two,  or  it  might  apply  to  all  the  four  battalions  of  the 
corps.  I  have,  however,  found  it  bo  impracdcahle  to  reconcile  this  last  in- 
terpretation with  known  facts,  that  I  have  adopted  the  former  one.  Upon 
this  point  I  am  not  in  terms  helped  by  Kvetdnski's  nan'ative ;  but  as  he  him- 
self was  clearly  with  some  of  the  Vladimir  battalions  all  this  time  and  as  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  GortschakotF  had  made  a  charge  with 
battalions  of  the  same  coi-ps,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequent! 
that  at  this  time  the  four  battalions  had  been  divided  into  Uvo  columns.  A 
concurrence  of  ciroomsiances  leads  me  to  infer  that  this  was  the  ease,  and 
that  one  of  the  columns,  as  I  have  staled,  was  toward  the  right  and  the  other 
toward  the  left  of  the  redonbt.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  odd  that  Kvetiin- 
ski,  the  divisional  general,  should  not  know  what  whs  beiuK  done  with  two 
of  Ms  batlalions  posted  at  only  a  small  distance  ftom  the  column  with  which 
ha  rode ;  hot  the  truth  ia  that  Gortschakoff,  having  for  the  time  the  supremo 
command  in  this  part  of  the  field,  and  being  (as  is  evident  from  his  own  ae- 
count)  in  ft  high  state  of  excitement,  rode  np  to  the  Vladimir  battalions, 
which  be  found  near  &b  (Russian)  left  of  the  earthwork,  and,  so  to  spealt, 
snatched  them  withoat  saying  a  word  to  the  genei'al  commanding  the  Divi- 
sion. After  all,  the  movement  which  he  made  in  advance  was  only  a  slight 
one ;  and  foi'  that  reason,  perhaps,  it  was  hardly  looked  upon  as  severing  the 
troopB  taking  part  in  it  fi'om  those  which  remiuned  with  KvetziuskL 
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way,  whilst  lie  stiil  faced  tlie  colnmn  which  he  had  originally 
undertaken  to  attack,  Colonel  Hood  showed  another  I'ront,  a 
small,  but  smooth,  comely  front,  to  the  mass  which  was  coming 
upon  his  flank.  His  manceuvre  instantly  brought  the  Vladimir 
to  a  lialt ;  and  to  those  who — without  being  near  enough  to 


Grenadier  Guarib. 

■-,, ' 


hear  the  giving  and  the  I'epeating  of  tlie  orders — still  were 
able  to  see  Colonel  Hood  thus  changing  a  part  of  his  fi-ont 
and  stopping  a  mighty  column  by  making  a  bend  in  his  line, 
it  seemed  that  he  was  handling  his  fine,  slender  English  blade 
with  a  singula!'  grace ;  with  the  gentleness  and  gi-ace  of  the 
skilled  swordsman,  when,  smiling  all  the  while,  he  parries  an 
Ba  efiicb.  ^^gry  thrust.  In  the  midst  of  its  pride  and  vast 
strength  of  numbers,  the  Vladimir  found  itself 
checked ;  nay,  found  itself  gravely  engaged  with  half  a  compa- 
ny of  our  Guardsmen ;  and  the  minds  of  these  two  score  of 
islanders  were  so  little  inclined  to  bend  under  the  weight  of 
the  colnmn,  that  they  kept  their  perfect  array.  Their  fire  was 
deadly,  for  it  was  poured  into-  a  close  mass  of  living  men.  It 
was  at  the  work  of  "file  firing"  that  the  whole  battalion  now 
labored. 

On  the  left  of  the  intei-val  wrought  by  the  displacement  of 
The  CM-  the  centre  battalion  of  tJie  Guards,  the  Coldstream, 
Btraim.  drawn  np  in  superb  array,  began  to  open  its  smart, 

crashing  fire  upon  the  more  distant  battalions  which  formed 
the  right  wing  of  the  Vladimir  force. 

We  shall  see  the  share  which  other  Russian  and  other  Brit- 
ish troops  were  destined  to  have  in  governing  the  result  of  the 
struggle ;  but  if,  for  a  moment,  we  limit  our  reckoning  to  the 
troops  which  stood  fighting  at  this  time,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  of  the  four  Vladimir  battalions  and  the  lessened  mass 
of  the  left  Kaaan  column  were  engaged  with  the  Grenadiers 
Tlie  Grenn-  ""'^  *^^  Ooldstream.  In  other  words,  two  Enghsh 
flfers  »na  the  battalious,  each  ranged  in  line,  but  divided  the  one 
en^i^^ini  fi'om  the  other  by  a  ver^  broad  chasm,  were  con- 
f^ci*'"^'™'  tending  with  six  battalions  in  column.  And,  al- 
though of  these  six  battalions  standing  in  column 
there  were  two  which  had  cruelly  suffered,  the  remaining  four 
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liad  hitherto  had  no  hard  fighting,  and  were  flushed  with  .the 
thought  that  tbey  stood  on  ground  which  they  themselves  had 
reconquered. 

But,  after  all,  if  only  the  finnness  of  the  slender  English  line 
Tiieatress  should  chanoe  to  endure,  there  was  nothing  except 
puta  u^n  the  ^^^  almost  chimerical  event  of  a  thovongh  charge 
aoidiary  of  a  home  wlth  the  bayonet  which  could  give  to  the  col- 
eoiumn.  tinms  the  ascendency  due  to  their  vast  weight  and 

numbers ;  for  the  fire  from  a  straitened,  naiTow  front  conld 
comparatively  do  little  harm,  whilst  the  fire  of  the  battalion  in 
line  was  cariying  havoc  into  the  living  masses.  Still,  neither 
column  nor  line  gave  way.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  column 
nor  line  moved  forward.  Fast  rooted  as  yet  to  the  ground,  the 
groaning  masses  of  the  Russians  and  the  two  scarlet  strings 
of  Guardsmen  stood  receiving  and  delivering  their  fire. 

But  meanwhile,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  another  mind, 
as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  was  bringing  its  strength  to  bear 
upon  this  part  of  the  battle. 

If  the  English  method  of  array  puts  a  grievous  stress  upon 
*"lTV  soldiery  of  Continental  masses,  its  pressure  is 

S^Xi^'rf  not  less  hard  upon  the  mind  of  a  general  who  has 
coiuuuH.  tijQ  goffering  columns  in  his  charge.     It  not  only 

shocks  him  by  the  sight  of  a  great  slaughter  of  his  people  oc- 
curring in  small  spaces  of  gi-ound ;  it  not  only  forces  upon  him 
a  sense  of  being  outflanked,  but  sometimes,  it  even  seems,  op- 
presses him  with  a  belief  that  he  is  overwhelmed  by  mighty 
numbers.  General  Kvetzinski  was  with  the  right  Vladimir 
column.  He  was  a  brave,  able  man,  and  we  have  already  seen 
something  of  what  the  relative  numbers  were  with  which  the 
Russians  and  the  English  were  fighting ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
impressiims  sa  y>ectacle  of  the  immense  front  presented  by  the 
th?^na"T'  %S'ish  army  broke  down  the  General's  sense  of 
KveteiSski  by  ^^^  own  Comparative  strength,  and  put  npon  him 
ihEEngiiahar-  the  belief  that  he  was  ci-uelly  outnumbered.  Even 
the  sight  of  the  wide  chasm  there  was  between  the 
two  battalions  of  the  Guards  did  not  lift  the  weight  from  his 
heart.  'The  enormous  forces,'  said  he— 'the  enormous  forces 
'  of  the  enemy  made  our  position  a  very  dangerous  one.' 
_  It  was  near  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  redoubt  that  he  sat 
in  his  saddle.  Eveiy  moment  he  had  been  growing  more  anx- 
ious, for,  besides  the  troubles  that  were  besetting  his  front,  he 
could  not  but  know  that  Pennefather's  brigade  was  establish- 
ed in  the  Pass,  and  the  apparition  of  our  Head-Quarter  Staff  on 
the  knoll,  followed  quick  by  Turner's  guns,  had  cheated  him 
mto  the  notion  that  the  whole  French  army  was  marching 
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straight  eastward  iuto  the  English  field  of  battle.  Nay,  he  im- 
agined that  the  guns  on  the  knoll  were  throwing  a  flanking 
fire  into  the  left  of  hia  Vladimir  battalions ;'  and,  indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  these  battalions  were  really  struck — not  by 
cannon  on  the  knoll,  but— by  some  guns  just  put  in  battery  on 
one  of  the  spurs  overlooking  the  Pass.*  But  now,  when  he 
looked  to  his  right ;  when  he  looked  slantwise  down  to  the 
east  of  where  the  Coldsti-eam  stood  ranged,  he  saw  an  array 
of  tail  plumes,  having  eight  times  the  front  of  one  of  his  own 
battalion  columns ;  looking  a  little  ^vther  eastward,  he  saw 
another  array  which,  though  it  was  not  yet  so  near,  was  like 
to  the  first,  and  was  moving.  Again,  when  he  looked  still  far- 
ther eastward,  he  saw  yet  another  array  coming  up,  and  Uiough 
it  was  less  near  than  the  first,  and  even  less  near  than  the  sec- 
ond, it  was  like  to  either  of  them  in  the  greatness  of  its  front, 
and  the  towering  plumes  of  the  men.  KveUinski  could  see 
that,  taken  togeUier,  these  three  lines  of  plumed  soldiers  had  a 
front  some  twenty  times  broader  than  one  of  his  battalion  col- 
umns, and  (still,  it  seems,  suffering  himself  to  infer  vast  num- 
bers from  mere  extent  of  front)  he  began  to  have  that  tortur- 
ing sense  of  being  outnumbered  and  outflanked  which  weigh- 
ed upon  the  memory  and  forever  replenished  the  ■diction  of  the 

'  He  was  wrong  in  this.  Turner's  guns  tried  tlieir  range  against  the  col- 
umns on  tlie  Koui^anfe  Hill,  but  found  tlio  distance  too  great.  The  passage 
n  which  KTetzinsM  speaks  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  direction  of  '  the 
knoii'  is  this :— ' Biom  the  left  the  French,  having  forced  onr  left  wing  fore- 
posts,  were  hnrrjing  to  the  resene  of  their  allies,  whose  effbils  were  begin- 
ning W  flag  before  the  unheard-of  and  unparalleled  heroism  of  the  brave 
VkdirairtzL  The  French  battery,  having  taken  up  its  position  on  the  left 
wing  of  OOP  Bide'  (this  eo  called  "French  battery"  was  Tomer's  bntteiy  on 
the  knollj, '  began  to  fire  sideways  on  the  fast  thinning  ranks  of  our  galhint 
'regiment.  Their  reserve  were  hastening  to  out  off  onr  retreat.'  I  hare  al- 
ready shown  how  all  but  inevitable  it  was  that  Kvetzinski  and  all  other  Eps- 
siaas  on  the  Koni^anfe  Hill  should  make  this  mistake,  should  suppose  that 
the  group  of  plumed  offioei's  in  bine  frocks  who  crowned  the  knoll  betokened 
the  presence  of  the  BVench  nrmy  in  that  part  of  the  field,  and  that  Turner's 
guna  wei'e  a,  French  batten-.  If  amongst  the  French  or  their  friends  there 
are  any  men  so  constituted  na  to  wish  to  keep  the  henefit  derived  from  this 
mistake,  lUejr  best  coarse  will  be  to  quote  this  passage  from  Kretiinski,  and 
to  sappress  the  explanation  which  shows  how  his  error  arose.  For  the  sake 
of  fairness,  and  not  without  a  foresight  of  the  wrongful  use  which  may  be 
made  of  the  passage,  I  give  what  I  believe  to  be  a  close  and  accurate  trans- 
lation from  the  Russian  words  in  which  it  was  writlen. 

'  I  rest  this  belief  entirely  npon  the  authority  of  Colonel  Hamlev's  soldierly 
nan'ative,  'The  Campaign  of  Sebastopol,'  p.  31.  Colonel  Hamley  was  him- 
self in  the  artillery,  and  all  that  lie  says  respecting  the  operations  of  the  arm 
to  which  he  belonged  hes  of  course  a  peculiar  value.  The  guns  were  some 
of  those  thirty  pieces  of  ordnance  which  Evans  and  Sir  Richard  England  had 
jnst  brought  into  the  Pass, 
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warlike  Psalmist.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  enemy '  increased 
'upon  him  to  trouble  him;'  that  'the  nations  compassed  him 
'  round  about ;'  that  they '  came  round  about  him  like  water ;' 
that  they '  tept  him  in  on  every  side ;  yea,  that  they  kept  him 
'in  on  every  side.'  This  anxiety  was  all  -wrongly  based.  Far 
fi-om  having  his  wbole  array  outflanked  toward  the  east  to  any 
woeful  extent,  Kvetzinski  had  a  column  on  his  extreme  right 
which  fairly  enou^li  confronted  the  extreme  left  of  the  English 
infantry ;  and,  far  indeed  from  being  outnumbered,  he  was  fight- 
ing this  flght  of  the  Kourganfe  Hill  with  a  strength  of  nearly 
three  j^ainst  two ;  but  it  followed,  from  the  difference  between 
his  and  his  enemy's  manner  of  fighting,  that  each  of  his  col- 
umns, taken  separately,  was  widely  outflanked,  and  he  was  be- 
coming an  example  of  what  must  happen  to  the  commander  of 
columns  when  {without  exerting  his  weight  by  trying  to  charge 
home  with  the  bayonet)  ho  strives  to  set  his  dense  masses 
against  troops  standing  firmly  in  line. 

Pi-esently  ho  saw  that  the  an-ay  of  plumed  soldiers  which 
TbBs£Bhtof»  had  stood  ranged  next  to  the  Coldstream  was  mov- 
SSl^n^nim  iug— was  moving  up — was  moving  swiftly ;  and  he 
his  rfghi  fiTiiii  knew  that  the  neai-est  of  the  columns  which  he  had 
Xrh^iljr  on  his  right  was  so  far  fi-om  the  gi'ound  where  he 
mora,  fitood,  and  so  hindered,  too,  by  the  intervening  dip 

of  the  ground,  as  to  be  unable  to  engage  the  new-comers  be- 
fore the  moment  when  (unless  he  retreated)  they  would  reach 
the  flank  of  his  right  Vladimir  battalions.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not,  in  common  prudence,  stand  still  and  wait  to  be 
turned  by  the  battalion  now  gliding  up  the  slope  on  his  right ; 
for,  brave  as  were  his  Vladimir  men,  a  huge,  massive  Eussian 
column  was  not  the  delicate  weapon  with  which  he  could  try 
to  imitate  Colonel  Hood,  showing  a  front  at  once  on  two  sides. 
Therefore  it  became  but  too  clear  to  him  that  the  columns 
along  the  redoubt  must  move  to  some  ground  other  than 
where  they  were.  '  And  this  almost  inatanUy,  for  the  bending 
plumes  did  not  cease  from  coming. 

But,  also,  all  this  while  the  columns  along  the  redoubt  were 
ManDtime  tha  more  and  more  feeling  the  stress  that  was  put  upon 
S^ufe  them  by  the  fire  and  the  aiTay  of  the  Guards.  Just 
Jeootnii^diB-  after  the  moment  when  the  Vladimir  men  were 
iiieirfieMwith  brought  to  a  halt  by  Colonel  Hood's  manceuvre, 
n[^uI^"coM^  Prince  Gortschakoff,  still  riding  at  the  head  of  the 
Btream.  column,  was  violently  thrown  to  the  gi'ound.    He 

had  received  no  wound  from  the  shot  which  caused  his  fall, 
but  his  charger  was  killed  by  it ;  and,  there  being  no  other 
1-,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  on  foot.     It  would 
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seem  tbat  the  concussion  of  the  fall  may  have  clouded  his  judg- 
ment. At  alt  events,  after  this  accident  he  walked  away  to- 
ward a  column  which  he  saw  coming  down  in  support.^  On 
his  road  he  passed  through  the  site  of  the  Great  Redoabt, 
and  there  fonnd  General  Kvetzinsld.  The  Prince,  walldng  up 
to  the  divisional  general,  told  him  that  he  had  had  his  horse 
shot  under  Hm,  and  that  all  the  field-officei's  of  the  regiment^ 
he  commanded  had  been  killed.  It  is  not  stated  that  the  two 
Generals,  thus  meeting  at  a  critical  moment,  took  occasion  to 
consult  about  the  way  in  which  they  should  fight  out  the  bat- 
tle. When  their  conversation  had  ended, Prince  Goitschakofi" 
walked  up  the  hill-side,  going  on  toward  the  column  which  ho 
wanted  to  meet,^ 

The  shot  which  dismounted  Prince  Gortschakoff,  his  departs 
ure  from  the  ground  where  the  Vladimir  stood,  the  spruce 
beauty  of  the  slender  red  line  which  had  brought  it  to  bay, 
and  the  steadiness  of  the  fire  with  which  the  brave  column  had 
been  plied  for  now  several  minutes  —  all  these  were  causes 
which  helped  to  distress  the  left  Vladimir  battalions ;  and  al- 
though it  was  the  turning  movement  on  the  right  of  the  Rus- 
sian columns  which  made  it  a  thing  of  sheer  need  to  move, 
and  to  move  at  once,*  still  it  would  seem  that  General  Kvet- 
zinski's  measures  for  dealing  with  the  new  emergency  were 
forestalled  by  what  he  presently  saw  on  his  left  front ;  and  the 
event  which  was  destined  to  put  its  actual  and  direct  govern- 
ance upon  this  part  of  the  battle  was  the  still  pending  fight  be- 
tween the  left  Vladimir  battalions  and  the  Grenadier  Guards.^ 

The  Grenadiers,  when  we  left  them  just  now,  were  busy 
cononganceof  With  their  riflcs  along  their  whole  line,  and  were 
S^m  Ka^  making  good  use  of  that  delicate  bend  in  the  forma- 
orenaaier  tion  of  their  leftmost  company  which  enabled  them 
M^Mt^adi.  to  pour  their  fire  into  the  heart  of  the  Vladimir 
mirooiumn.  column  then  hanging  on  their  flank.  The  reckon- 
ing of  him  who  puts  his  trust  in  column  is  mainly  based  on  the 

'  The  fonr  Oiiglitz  battalions. 

=  Meaning,  I  imagine,  the  Kazan  Fusileers. 

'  All  thie  is  told  by  Prince  GortaelinkofF  himself  with  Eimplicity  and  ap- 
parent trnHifnlneas.  It  is  plain  that  his  fall  hnd  shaken  and  confnsed  him. 
_'  KTetzinski  sajs:  'The  decisive  moment  I  had  been  fearing  and  expect- 
'ing  had  arrived:  the  English  moved  higher  np  in  three  lines,  and  threat- 
'ened  to  tarn  onr  right  wing.' 

'  'The  left  wing,' he  says,  'began  to  falter,  leaving  my  left  side  exposed,' 
I  understand  him  to  be  speaking  of  troops  on  the  immediate  left  of  the  col- 
umn with  which  he  was  riding,  and  not  of  any  troops  on  the  left  of  the  whole 
Bivision  which  ho  commanded,  hecao so  the  retreat  of  the  troops  in  the  Pass 
had  taken  place  befbre  the  time  of  which  he  is  speaking, 
Bb2 
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notion  that  its  mere  grandeur  of  aspect  will  give  it  a  clear  as- 
cendant as  soon  as  it  is  seen  at  all  near ;  and  when  the  English 
line  had  once  delivered  its  fire,  the  front-rank  men  of  the  col- 
umn were  not  without  groands  for  making  sure  that  their  next 
glimpse  of  the  red-coats  would  be  a  glimpse  of  men  in  retreat ; 
lor  to  have  come  forward  to  within  a  distance  convenient  for 
musket-shots,  and  to  have  once  delivered  their  fire,  this  was 
surely  the  utmost  in  the  way  of  close  fighting  that  files  of  only 
two  men  each  would  attempt  against  masses.  But  when, 
though  only  a  little,  the  smoke  began  to  lift,  the  gleams  that 
pierced  it  were  the  light  that  is  shed  from  bayonet  points  and 
busy  ramrods — gleams  twinkling  along  the  line  of  the  two 
ranks  of  soldiery,  who  still,  as  it  seemed,  must  be  lingering  in 
their  strange  array;  and  whenever  the  smoke  lifted  clear, 
there — steadfast  as  oaks  disclosed  by  rising  mist— the  long 
avenue  of  the  Bearskins  loomed  out,  and  so  righteously  in 
place  as  to  begin  to  enforce  a  surmise  that,  after  all,  the  files 
of  the  two  men  each  might  be  minded  to  stand  where  they 
were,  ceremoniously  shooting  into  the  column,  and  filling  it 
minute  by  minute  with  the  tumult  of  men  killed  or  wounded. 
And  though  it  was  but  a  few  of  the  men  planted  close  in  the 
massive  columns  who  could  thus  from  time  to  time  look  upon 
the  dim  forms  of  the  soldiery  who  dealt  the  daughter,  yet  the 
anxiousness  of  those  who  could  gdn  no  glimpse  of  the  Beai- 
akins  was  not  for  that  reason  the  less.  Nay,  it  was  the  great- 
er ;  for  he  who  knows  of  a  present  danger  through  his  reading 
of  other  men's  countenances,  or  by  seeing  his  neighbors  faH 
wounded  or  killed  around  him,  is  commonly  more  disturbed 
than  he  who,  standing  in  the  front,  looks  straight  into  the  eye 
of  the  Btorm. 

Still,  up  to  this  time  it  was  only  from  the  extreme  left  of  the 
Grenadiers'  line  that  fire  was  poured  into  the  column.  A  hard- 
er trial  was  awaiting  the  Vladimir  men.  Colonel  Hood  had 
hitherto,  wielded  his  line  as  though  he  judged  it  right  to  deal 
carefully  with  the  left  Kazan  battalions  still  lingering  on  his 
front ;  and  up  to  the  last,  he  did  not  think  himself  wan-anted 
in  disdaining  their  presence ;  for  he  could  not  know  that  their 
loss  iu  officers  had  made  them  so  helpless  as  they  were ;  but 
he  now  saw  enough  to  assure  him  that  his  real  foe  was  the 
loft  Vladimir  column  on  his  flank.  Thither,  therefore  {though 
he  would  not  altogether  avert  his  line  from  the  defeated  troops 
in  his  front),  he  now  determined  to  bend  the  eyes  lind  the  ri- 
fles of  a  great  portion  of  his  battalion.  So  he  wheeled  for- 
ward his  battalion  upon  its  left,  or  in  other,  and  perhaps  the 
more  expr^sivo  form  of  military  speech,  he '  brought  forward 
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'  Ilia  right  shoulder.'  Still  respecting  the  presence  of  the  de- 
feated Kazan  troops,  he  did  not  carry  this  manceuvre  so  far  as 
to  place  his  hattaliou  bodily  on  the  flank  of  the  Vladimir  col- 
unrn,  hut  he  cai-i-ied  it  far  enough  to  make  the  column  a  mark 
for  the  troops  which  formed  his  left  wiug.  The  Vladimir  was 
VlndJuiivdilHTiin. 
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wrapped  in  fire :  was  wrapped  in  that  fii'e  which  is  hardly  tol- 
erable to  soldiery  massed  in  column  —  fire  poured  upon  its 
flank.  Even  this,  for  some  minutes,  the  brave  Vladimir  boj-e. 
_  If  the  voice  of  the  English  soldier  is  heard  load  in  fight, 
liis  shout  may  be  the  shout  of  triumph  achieved,  or  else — and 
then  it  is  of  a  thonsand-fold  higher  worth — it  may  be  the  like 
of  what  used  to  foretoken  the  crisis  of  the  old  Peninsular  bat- 
tles, when,  late  in  the  day,  the  voice  of  the  Light  Division' 
was  heard — the  almost  inspired  utterance  by  which  the  sol- 
dier, growing  suddenly  conscious  of  an  overmastering  power, 
declares  and  makes  known  his  ascendant.  Of  two  tilings  hap- 
pening in  a  field  of  battle  at  nearly  the  same  time,  it  is  often 
hard  to  say  which  w^  the  first,  and  yet  upon  that  narrow  pri- 
ority of  a  few  moments  there  may  depend  the  question  of 
which  event  was  the  cause  and  which  the  efiect.  What  peo- 
ple know  is,  that  there  was  an  instant  when  the  Vladimir  col- 
umn was  seen  to  look  hurt  and  unstable,  and  that,  either  at 
the  same  instant,  or  the  instant  before,  or  the  instant  after,  the 
Grenadiers  were  hurrahing  on  their  left,hiuTahing  at  their  cen- 
tre, hurrahing  along  their  whole  line.  As  though  its  term  of 
life  were  measured,  as  though  its  structure  were  touched  and 
sundered  by  the  very  cadence  of  the  cheering,  the  column 
bulged,  heaving,  lieavmg.  *The  line  will  advance  on  the  cen- 
'trol  The  men  may  advance  firing.'  This,  or  this  nearly,  was 
what  Hood  had  to  say  to  his  Grenadiers.  Instant  sounded 
the  echo  of  his  will.  'The  line  will  advance  on  the  centre! 
'  Quick  march !'  Then,  between  the  column  and  the  seeing  of 
its  fate,  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  a  modern  battle-field  was 
no  longer  a  sufficing  veil ;  for  although,  whilst  the  English  bat- 
talion stood  halted,  there  lay  in  front  of  its  line  that  dim,  mys- 
tic region  which  divides  contending  soldiery,  yet  the  Bear- 
n«featofthe  skius,  sincc  now  they  were  marching,  grew  darker 
left  vindimit    from  oast  to  west,  grew  taller,  grew  real,  broke 
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tL''''Ioft'K"^ "'  throngh.  A  moment,  and  tlie  column  liuag  loose, 
batwions.'™"'  Another,  and  it  was  lapsing  into  sheer  retreat. 
Yet  another,  and  it  had  come  to  be  like  a  throng  in 
confusion.  Of  the  left  Kazan  troops  there  was  no  more  ques- 
tion. In  an  array  which  was  all  but  fouud  fiiult  with  for  being 
too  grand  and  too  stately,  the  English  battalion  swept  on.' 

Seeing  that,  before  maby  moments  were  over,  the  Grenadiers 
KvetiJDski'B  wonld  be  up  in  the  redoubt,  KTCtzinski  conceived 
owmue  muve.  that  his  retreat  by  the  great  road  was  already  cut 
Irith'tbe^F^b'  *'ffi  ^i"^  ^^  ordei-ed  that  the  right  Vladimir  column 
Vladimir  col-  — the  column  with  which  he  waa  present — should 
"""■  move  from  the  field  obliquely,  avoiding  the  English 

right.  Tliis  was  a  path  which  would  take  the  column  ^ong 
the  eastern  skirts  of  the  Kourganfe  Hill,  and  bring  it  toward 
the  spot  where  the  right  Kazan  column  stood  posted.  Kvet- 
zinski,  still  firm  and  soldierly,  charged  a  few  of  his  men  witli 
the  duty  of  coveiing  his  retreat ;  and,  intrusting  the  command 
of  this  little  rear-guavd  to  Ensign  Eerestofisky,  gave  orders 
that  the  march  should  be  leisurely.  He  was  not  ill  obeyed ; 
but  the  movement  was  hardiy  one  which  could  be  executed 
with  all  the  accustomed  dignity  of  Russian  troops  in  retreat, 
for  the  column  had  to  move  slantwise  across  the  front  of  the 
battalion  which  was  swiftly  ascending  the  hill,  and,  if  it  were 
to  lose  many  momenta,  the  plumed  soldiery  would  be  on  its 
flank. 

The  left  wing  of  the  Grenadiers  was  quickly  in  the  part  of 
TheDniEirf  the  battery  where  lay  the  dismounted  howitzer, 
ni™terrf(he  ^^^>  '^^  ^^^  opposite  or  eastern  shoulder  of  the 
oreatRe^oubt.  work,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  riding  up  with  the 
Coldatreams,  stood  master  of  the  Great  Redoubt. 

In  its  retreat, the  right  Vladimir. column  was  still  plied  with 
KvetziiiEki  ia  ^^  ^'"^  *^^  ^^^  Coldstream.  General  Kvetzinski 
wfranOed  and  had  his  horse  shot  under  him ;  and  presently  after- 
'''^^'^'^-  ward  he  was  so  wounded  in  the  leg  aa  to  be  una- 
ble to  move  on  foot.  The  soldiers  around  formed  a  litter  for 
him  with  their  muskets,  and  the  brave  man,  causing  his  bear- 
ers to  march  with  the  rear  guard,  continued  to  give  his  or- 
ders to  Ensign  Bevestoffsky.  Presently,  however,  he  was  again 
struck  by  shot,  and,  indeed,  he  was  now  almost  shattered,  be- 
ing wounded  in  two  of  his  limbs  and  in  the  side.  To  the  iast 
be  had  comported  himself  as  a  good  soldier. 

'  Tiie  critjcism  allntted  to  in  tliis  sentence  was  that  of  a  rrench  officer 
wlio  ivitnessed  t!ie  advance  of  tlie  Guards.  After  speaking  of  it  witli  entlra- 
siastio  admiration,  he  ended  by  Baying  tbat  it  was  'too  majestic' — 'trop  ma- 
'jestneus.' 
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XXXII. 
But  whose  was  the  mind  whicli  had  freshly  come  to  bear 
upon  this  part  of  the  fight,  and  what  was  the  phimed  array 
which,  threatening  Kvetzinski  on  hie  right  front,  forbade  htm 
from  farther  tarrying  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Redoubt  ?  Be- 
fore the  moment  when  the  Guards  and  the  columns  began 
sir  Coitn  their  fight,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  sitting  in  his  sad- 

iJ^g^';V  ^}^  by  the  left  of  the  Coldstream,  and  talMng  from 
thapurtha  time  to  time  with  the  Dube  of  Cambridge.  The 
"i«i  hultai-  veteran  was  watching  for  his  time.  And  although 
sa^  the  ground  before  him  favored  the  concealment  of 

troops,  yet  his  skill  in  the  reading  of  a  field  of  battle  had  ena- 
bled him  to  see,  or  in  some  way  know  or  divine  that  what 
forces  the  Russians  had  on  the  right  of  the  Great  Redoubt 
were  all  more  or  less  held  back.  So,  if  he  could  swiftly  move 
up  a  battalion  to  the  crest  which  rose  straight  before  him,  he 
would  be  on  the  flank  of  the  position  from  which  the  Vladimir 
confronted  the  Guards  before  any  other  battalions  could  come 
down  to  engage  him.  Upon  descrying  his  advance,  the  Rus- 
sians, he  thought,  would  see  the  inatant  need  of  abandoning 
their  struggle  with  the  Guards;  but  if  by  chance,  or  because 
of  their  obstinacy,  they  should  fail  to  do  so,  then,  as  soon  as  ho 
could  reach  the  ground  he  longed  for,  he  would  bring  round 
the  left  shoulder,  turn  full  toward  the  west,  and  roll  up  the 
Muscovite  columns  before  their  supports  could  come  down  to 
save  them.  This  was  what  he  thought  might  be  done,  and 
the  keen,  perfect  weapon  with  which  to  do  it  had  come  fresh 
into  his  hand.  The  other  battalions  of  the  Highland  bi-igade 
The  49nawM  were  ap^oaching;  but  the  42nd  —  the  far-famed 
Miiiaaide.  'Black  Watch' — had  already  come  up.  It  was 
ranged  in  line.  The  ancient  glory  of  the  corps  was  a  treasure 
now  committed  to  the  charge  of  young  soldiers  new  to  battle; 
but  Campbell  knew  them,  was  sure  of  their  excellence,  and  was 
sure,  too,  of  Colonel  Cameron,  their  commanding  officer.  Very 
eager — for  the  Guards  were  now  engaged  with  the  enemy's 
columns  —  very  eager,  yet  silent  and  majestic,  the  battalion 
stood  ready. 

Before  the  action  had  begun,  and  whilst  his  men  were  still 
Kr  Colin  ill  column,  Campbell  had  spoken  to  his  brigade  a 
u,™j5^hS  f®^  words — words  simple,  and  for  the  most  part 
brtgaoe.  workmaulikc,  yet  touched  with  the  flre  of  warlike 

sentiment.  '  Now,  men,  you  are  going  into  action.  Remem- 
'  her  this :  Whoever  is  wounded — I  don't  cai-e  what  his  rank 
'  is — whoever  is  wounded  must  He  where  ho  falls  till  the  bands- 
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'  men  come  to  attend  to  him.  Wo  soldiers  must  go  carrying 
'off  wounded  men.  If  any  soldier  does  such  a  thing,  his  name 
'  shall  bo  stuck  up  in  his  pariah  church.  Don't  be  in  a  hur- 
'  ry  about  firing.  Your  officera  will  tell  you  when  it  is  tima 
'  to  open  fire.  Be  steady.  Keep  silence.  Fire  low.  Now, 
'  men'— those  who  know  the  old  soldier  can  tell  how  his  voice 
would  falter  the  while  his  features  were  kindling — '  now,  men, 
'  the  army  will  watch  ua ;  make  me  proud  of  the  Highland 
'  brigade  f'^ 

It  was  before  the  battle  that  this,  or  the  like  of  this,  was  ad- 
TiieireaEagc-  dressed  to  the  brigade;  and  now,  when  Sir  Colin 
^lEnMi^'"  rode  up  to  the  coi-ps  which  awaited  his  signal,  he 
eoinnms.  only  gave  it  two  -words.  But  because  of  his  accus- 
tomed manner  of  utterance,  and  because  he  was  a  true,  faith- 
ful lover  of  war,  the  two  words  he  spoke  were  as  the  roll  of 
the  drum :  '  Forward,  42nd  1'  This  was  all  he  then  said  ;  and, 
'  as  a  steed  that  knows  his  rider,'  the  great  heai't  of  the  battal- 
ion bounded  proudly  to  his  touch. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  went  forward  in  front  of  the  42iid,  but 
before  lia  had  ridden  far  he  saw  that  his  reckoning  was  al- 
ready made  good  by  the  event,  and  that  the  column  which 
had  eng^ed  the  Coldstream  was  moving  off  obliquely  toward 
its  right  rear.  Then,  with  bis  staff,  he  rode  up  a  good  way  in 
advance,  for  ha  was  swift  to  hope  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
column  from  the  hne  of  the  redoubt  might  give  him  tie  means 
of  leai-niog  the  ^ound  before  him,  and  seeing  how  the  enemy's 
strength  wi^  disposed  in  this  part  of  the  field.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  was  abreast  of  the  redoubt,  and  upon  the  ridge  or 
crest  which  divided  the  slope  he  had  just  ascended  from  the 
broad  and  rather  deep  hollow  which  lay  before  him.  On  his 
right,  he  had  the  now  empty  redoubt ;  on  his  right  front,  the 
higher  slopes  of  the  Kourgane  HiU.  Straight  before  him  there 
was  the  hollow,  or  basin,  just  spoken  of,  bounded  on  its  farther 
side  by  a  swelling  wave  or  ridge  of  ground  which  he  called 
the  '  inner  crest.'  Beyond  that,  whilst  he  looked  straight  be- 
fore him,  he  could  see  that  the  ground  fell  off  into  a  valley; 
but  when  he  glanced  toward,  his  left  front,  he  observed  that 
the  hollow  which  lay  on  his  front  was,  so  to  speak,  bridged 

'  Of  course,  the  memory  of  those  who  unexpectodiyfoundtliemselveshear- 
iiift  Sir  Colin'B  address  to  his  brigade  can  supply  but  an  imperfect  I'ecord  of 
ihe  words  which  were  uttered ;  and  perhaps,  if  the  impressions  of  any  great 
number  of  the  hearers  were  compared,  few  or  none  would  be  found  to  be 
closely  similar.  I  think,  however,  that  the  address  giren  in  the  text  is  not 
groasij  wide  of  the  tnith.  At  all  events,  I  can  answer  for  the  snbstantial  ac- 
curacy of  the  inJHiiction  against  quitting  the  ranks  in  order  to  carry  off 
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over  by  a  bending  i-ib  whiah  connected  the  inner  with  the  outer 
crest—bridged  over  in  such  a  way  tJiat  a  column  on  his  left 
front  might  march  to  the  spot  where  he  stood  without  having 
first  to  descend  into  the  lower  ground.  More  to  his  left,  the 
grouad  was  high,  but  so  undulating  and  varied  that  it  would 
not  neceasavily  disclose  any  troops  which  might  be  posted  in 
that  part  of  the  field. 

Confronting  Sir  Colin  Campbell  from  the  other  aide  of  the 
hollow,  the  enemy  had  a  strong  column — the  two  right  battal- 
ions of  the  Kazan  coi'ps — and  it  was  toward  this  Dody  that 
the  Vladimir  column,  moving  off  from  the  line  of  the  redoubt, 
was  all  this  time  making  its  way.  The  Rnssians  saw  that  they  . 
were  the  subject  of  a  general  officer's  studies ;  and  Campbell's 
horse  at  this  time  was  twice  strnek  by  shot,  but  not  disabled. 
When  the  retiring  column  came  abreast  of  the  right  Kazan 
column,  it  faced  about  to  the  front,  and,  striving  to  recover  its 
formation,  took  part  with  the  Kazan  column  in  opposing  a 
strength  of  four  battalions— four  battalions  hard-worked  and 
much  thinned — to  the  one  which,  eager  and  fresh,  was  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  the  Highland  General.  Looking  toward  his 
left  front,  and  along  the  natural  bridge  or  viaduct  which  has 
just  been  spoken  of.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  saw  another  column 
much  heavier  than  either  of  the  two  which  confronted  him. 
This  heavy  column  was  composed  of  two  battalions  of  the 
Sousdalcoi-ps,  and  it  was  of  greater  size  and  strength  than  the 
Vladimir  and  the  Kazan  columns,  because  it  was  as  yet  un- 
touched. A  column  formed  of  the  two  remaining  Sousdal  bat- 
talions— ^battalions  also  untouched — was  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  enemy's  infantry  position,  but  so  placed  that  at  this  mo- 
ment it  could  not  be  seen  by  Campbell.  On  the  higher  slopes 
of  the  Kourganfi  HilJ,  the  four  Ouglitz  battalions  stood  impend 
mg  over  the  scene  of  the  coming  fight,  and  these  battalions 
were  also  untouched.  With  three  battalions  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell was  about  to  enga  n  le.  ba  Ive  ;i  but  the  three 
were  in  line,  and  th                     e  n^  ed  n  five  columns. 

,  '  Taking  the  eight  nn           d  B  ss  h  6000,  and  supposioK 

the  four  thinned  battali                      bee  ed  b    one  third   i  e   from 

8000  to  2000,  the  Rnssift  re    h  r  g          d  be  8000;'^dV the 

number  of  the  Highland  g  d   b      a  2  00      re  nits  that  the  numbers 


of  the  B 


ir  rather  ni 


_  It  he  thought  ffliroc  to  exclude  the  OpghEz  colmnn  (on  tbe  ground 
that  Its  BoMieiy  did  not  aotnally  exchange  fire  with  the  Hifihlandeis,  and 
might  therefore  be  regarded  as  coiiiiterbalanced  by  the  force  under  Catheart), 
the  numbei;^  of  the  Eussians  actually  engaging  Sir  Colin  Campbell  wonld  be  to 
the  Highland  brigade  in  a  proportion  of  exactly  two  to  one.  This  compavi- 
eon  of  numbcva  is  given  in  order  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  tlie  natara  of  the 
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Few  were  the  moments  tliat  Campbell  took  to  learn  the 
ground  before  hira,  and  to  read  the  enemy's  mind ;  but,  few 
though  they  were,  they  were  all  but  enough  to  bring  the  42nd 
to  the  crest  where  their  General  stood.  The  ground  they  bad 
to  ascend  was  a  good  deal  more  steep  and  more  broken  than 
tlie  elope  close  beneath  the  Redoubt.  In  the  land  where  those 
Scots  were  bred,  there  are  shadows  of  sailing  clouds  skimming 
straight  np  the  mountain's  side,  and  their  paths  are  rugged, 
are  steep,  yet  their  courae  is  smooth,  easy,  aud  swift.  Smooth- 
ly, easily,  swiftly,  the  'Black  Watch'  seemed  to  glide  up  the 
hill.  A  few  instants  before,  and  their  tartans  ranged  dark  in 
the  valley.  Now  their  plumes  were  on  its  crest.  The  small 
knot  of  horsemen  who  had  ridden  on  before  them  were  still 
there.  Any  stranger  looking  into  the  group  might  almost  be 
able  to  know — might  know  by  the  mere  carnage  of  the  head 
— that  he  in  the  plain,  dark-colored  frock,  he  whose  sword-belt 
hung  crosswise  from  bis  shoulder,  was  the  man  there  charged 
with  command ;  for  in  battle  men  who  have  to  obey  sit  erect 
in  their  saddles ;  ho  who  has  on  him  the  care  of  the  flght  seems 
always  to  fall  into  the  pensive,  yet  eager  bend  which  the  Greeks 
— keen  perceivera  of  truth — used  to  join  with  their  conception 
of  Mind  brought  to  bear  upon  Wai-.  It  is  on  board  ship  per- 
haps more  commonly  than  ashore  that  people  in  peace-time 
have  been  used  to  see  their  fate  hanging  upon  the  skill  of  one 
man.  Often  landsmen  at  sea  have  watched  the  skilled,  weath- 
er-worn sailor  when  he  seems  to  look  through  the  gale,  and 
search  deep  into  the  home  of  the  storm.  He  sees  what  they 
can  not  see  ;  he  knows  what,  except  from  his  lips,  they  never 
will  be  able  to  learn.  They  stand  silent,  but  they  question  him 
with  their  eyes.  So  men  new  to  war  gaze  upon  the  vetei'an 
oomniander,  when,  with  knitted  brow  and  steady  eyes,  he  meas- 
ures the  enemy's  power,  and  draws  near  to  his  final  resolve. 
Campbell,  fastening  his  eyea  on  the  two  columns  standing  be- 
fore him,  and  on  the  heavier  and  more  distant  column  on  his 
left  front,  seemed  not  to  think  lightly  of  the  enemy's  strength ; 
but  in  another  instant  (for  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  hia 
Highland  blood  took  fire  at  the  coming  array  of  the  tartans) 
his  features  put  on  that  glow  which,  seen  in  men  of  his  race — 
race  known  by  the  kindling  gi-ay  eye,  and  the  light,  stubbora, 

fight  in  which  the  Highland  brigade  took  part ;  bnt  it  would  ho  a  mistake  to 
use  it  as  a  warrant  for  aiij  thing  like  vanniing  over  n  bra»o  enemy ;  for  after 
the  retreat  of  the  Vladimii'  from  the  Great  Redoubt,  and  the  shot  which  dis- 
abled Kveliinski,  the  divisional  general,  a  comparison  of  tiie  me!»  nnmhers 
which  look  pan  in  the  sncceeding  fight  could  no»  justly  be  pnt  forward  as  a 
means  of  showing  the  relative  prowess  of  the  combatants. 
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crisping  hair — discloses  the  rapture  of  instant  fight.  Althongh 
at  that  moment  the  42od  was  alone,  and  was  confronted  by  the 
two  columns  on  the  farther  side  of  the  hollow,  yet  Campbell, 
having  a  steadf^t  faith  in  Colonel  Cameron  and  In  the  regi- 
ment ne  commanded,  resolved  to  go  straight  on,  and  at  once, 
with  his  forward  movement.  He  allowed  the  battalion  to  de- 
scend alone  into  the  hollow,  inarching  straight  against  the  two 
columns.  Moreover,  he  suffered  it  to  undertake  a  mantenvre 
which  (except  with  trooi^s  of  great  steadiness  and  highly  in- 
structed) can  hardly  be  tried  with  safety  against  regiments  still 
unshaken.    The  '  Black  Watch' '  advanced  firing." 

But  whilst  this  flght  v/as  going  on  between  the  42nd  and 
the  two  Russian  columns,  grave  danger  from  another  quarter 
seemed  to  threaten  the  Highland  battalion ;  for,  before  it  had 
gone  many  paces,  Campbell  saw  that  the  column  which  had 
appeared  on  his  left  front  was  boldly  marching  forward,  and 
such  was  the  direction  it  took,  and  such  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  that  the  column,  if  it  were  suffered  to  go  on  with  this 
movement,  would  be  able  to  strike  at  the  flank  of  the  42nd 
without  having  fii-st  to  descend  into  lower  ground. 

Halting  the  42nd  in  the  hollow,  Campbell  swiftly  measured 
the  strength  of  the  approaching  column,  and  he  reckoned  it  so 
strong  that  he  resolved  to  prepare  for  it  a  front  of  no  less  than 
five  companies.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  giving  the  order 
for  effecting  this  bend  in  the  line  of  the  42nd,  when,  looking  to ' 
his  lei^  rear,  he  saw  his  centre  battalion  springing  up  to  the 
outer  crest.  But  almost  in  the  same  moment  he  saw,  or  in 
some  way  divined,  that  this  battalion,  in  its  exceeding  ardor 
for  the  fight,  was  coming  up  wild  and  raging.  He  instantly 
rode  to  his  left. 

The  93rd,  in  the  Crimea,  was  never  quite  like  other  regi- 
ments, for  it  chanced  that  it  had  received  into  its  ranks  a  large 
proportion  of  those  men  of  eager  spirit  who  had  petitioned  to 
be  exchanged  from  regiments  left  at  home  to  regiments  en- 
gaged in  the  war.  The  exceeding  fire  and  vehemence,  and  the 
ever-ready  ener^es  of  the  battalion,  made  it  an  instrument  of 
great  might,  if  only  it  could  be  duly  held  in,  but  gave  it  a 
tendency  to  be  headlong  in  its  desire  to  hurl  itself  upon  the 
enemy. 

In  a  minute  this  fleiy  93rd  came  storming  over  the  crest,  and, 
having  now  at  last  an  enemy's  column  before  it,  it  seemed  to 
be  almost  mad  with  warlike  joy.     Its  formation,  of  course,  was 

'  Wo  Baw  that  Colonel  Hood,  with  the  Greniulier  Guards, 'advanced  firinc' 
hut  at  that  moment  ho  had  lUready  hronght  the  colnmn  which  he  attacked 
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disturbed  by  the  haste  and  vehemence  of  the  onset ;  and  Camp- 
bell saw  that,  unless  the  regiment  could  be  halted  and  a  little 
calmed  down,  it  would  go  on  rushing  forward  in  dieordeved 
fury,  at  the  risk  of  shatteriug  itself  against  the  strength  of 
the  hard,  square-built  column  which  was  solemnly  coming  to 
meet  it. 

But  he  who  could  halt  his  men  on  the  bank  of  a  cool  stieim 
when  they  were  rushing  down  to  quench  the  rage  of  thLii 
thirst,  was  able  to  quiet  them  in  the  midst  of  their  warhke 
fury.  Sir  Colin  got  the  regiment  to  halt  and  dress  its  lanks 
By  this  time  it  was  under  the  fire  of  the  approaching  column 

Campbell's  charger,  twice  wounded  already,  but  hitheito 
not  much  hurt,  was  now  struck  by  a  shot  in  the  heart.  With- 
out a  stumble  or  a  plunge,  the  horse  sank  down  gently  to  the 
earth  and  was  dead.  Campbell  took  his  aid-de-camp's  charg- 
er ;  hut  he  had  not  been  long  in  Shadwell's  saddle,  when  up 
came  Sir  Colin's  groom  with  his  second  horse.  The  man,  per- 
Iiaps,  under  some  former  master,  had  been  used  to  be  chai-ged 
with  the  'second  horse'  in  the  hunting-field.  At  all  events, 
here  he  was;  and  if  Sir  Colin  was  angered  by  the  apparition, 
he  could  not  deny  that  it  was  opportune.  The  man  touched 
hia  cap,  and  excused  himself  for  being  where  he  was.  In  the 
dry,  terse  way  of  those  Englishmen  who  are  much  accustomed 
to  horses,  he  explained  that,  toward  the  rear,  the  balls  had  been 
dropping  about  very  thick,  and  that,  fearing  some  harm  might 
come  to  his  master's  second  horse,  he  had  thought  it  best  to 
bring  him  np  to  the  front. 

When  the  93rd  had  recovered  the  perfectness  of  its  array, 
it  again  moved  forward,  but  at  the  steady  pace  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  chief.  The  42nd  had  already  resumed  its  forward 
movement.     It  Still  advanced  firing. 

There  are  things  in  the  world  which,  eluding  the  resources 
of  the  dry  narrator,  can  still  he  faintly  imaged  by  that  subtle 
power  which  sometimes  enables  mankind  to  picture  dim  truth 
by  fancy.  According  to  the  thought  which  floated  in  the  mind 
of  the  churchman  who  taught  to  All  the  Russias  their  grand 
foim  of  prayer  for  victory,  there  are  '  angels  of  light'  and '  an- 
'  gela  of  darkness  and  horror,'  who  soar  over  the  heads  of  sol- 
diery destined  to  be  engaged  in  close  fight,  and  attend  them 
into  battle'     When  the  fight  gi-ows  hot,  the  angels  hover 


'  This  is  part  of  tlie  nnsBian  prajev  for  Tjctory : — '  0  Lord  1  . 
hear  ua  this  day  praying  for  these  ti'oops  that  are  gathered  Wgethe 
and  strengthen  them,  and  give  them  a  manly  heart  against  their 
Send  them  an  Angel  of  Light,  and  to  the  enemies  an  Anp;el  of : 
and  Hori'or,  to  scatter  them,  and  place  a  stamblinE-block  before  tliem, 
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down  near  to  earth  with  their  bright  llraha  twined  deep  in  the 
wreaths  of  the  smoke  ■which  divides  the  combatants.  But  it 
ia  no  coaree,  bodily  help  that  these  Chiistian  angels  bring. 
More  purely  spiritual  than  the  old  Immortals,  they  strike  no 
blow,  they  snatch  no  man's  weapon,  they  lift  away  no  wamor 
in  a  cloud.  What  the  Angel  of  Light  can  bestow  is  valor, 
priceless  valOr,  and  light  to  Tighten  the  path  to  victory,  giving 
men  grace  to  see  the  bare  trutn,  and,  seeing  it,  to  have  the  mas- 
teiy.  To  regiments  which  are  to  be  blessed  with  victory  the 
Angel  of  Light  seems  to  beckon,  and  gently  draw  his  men  for- 
ward. What  the  Angel  of  Darkness  can  inflict  is  fear,  horror, 
despdr;  and  it  is  given  him  also  to  be  able  to  plant  error  and 
vain  fancies  in  the  minds  of  the  doomed  soldiery.  By  false 
dread  he  scares  them.  Whether  he  who  conceived  this  prayer 
was  soldier  or  priest,  or  soldier  and  priest  in  one,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  knew  more  of  the  true  nature  of  the  strife  of  good 
infantry  than  he  could  utter  in  common  prose.  For,  indeed,  it 
IS  no  physical  power  which  rules  the  conflict  between  two  well- 
formed  bodies  of  foot. 

The  mere  killing  and  wounding  which  occurs  whilst  a  fight 
is  still  hanging  in  doubt,  does  not  so  alter  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  combatants  as  in  that  way  to  govern  the  result.  The 
use  of  the  slaughter  which  takes  place  at  that  time  lies  mainly 
in  the  stress  which  it  puts  upon  the  minds  of  those  who,  them- 
selves remaining  unhurt,  are  nevertheless  disturbed  by  the 
sigiit  of  what  is  befalling  their  comi-ades.  Inthat  way,  a  com- 
mand of  the  means  of  inflicting  death  and  wounds  is  one  ele- 
ment of  victory.  But  it  is  far  from  being  the  chief  one.  Nor 
is  it  by  perfectness  of  discipline,  nor  yet  by  a  contempt  of  life, 
that  men  can  assure  to  themselves  the  masteiy  over  their  foes. 
More  or  less,  all  these  things  are  needed  ;  but  the  truly  govern- 
ing power  is  that  ascendency  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker 
heart  which  {because  of  the  mystery  of  its  origin)  the  church- 
man was  willing  to  ascribe  to  angels  coming  down  from  on  high. 

The  turning  moment  of  a  flght  is  a  moment  of  trial  for  the 
soul  and  not  for  the  body ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  that  such  com-- 
age  as  men  are  able  to  gather  from  being  gross  in  numbers 
can  be  easily  outweighed  by  the  warlike  virtue  of  a  few.  To 
the  stately  'Black  Watch'  and  the  hot  B3rd,  with  Campbell 
leading  them  on,  there  was  vouchsafed  that  stronger  heait,  for 
which  the  brave,  pious  Muscovites  bad  prayed.  Over  the  souls 
of  the  men  in  the  columns  there  was  spread,  first  the  gloom, 
then  the  swarm  of  vain  delusions,  and  at  last  the  sheer  horror 
which  might  be  the  work  of  the  Angel  of  Darkness.'    The  two 
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linoB  marched  straight  on.  The  three  columns  shook.  They 
were  not  yet  subdued.  They  were  stubboi-n ;  but  every  mo- 
ment the  two  advancing  battalions  grew  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  although — dimly  masking  the  scant  numbers  of  the  High- 
landers— there  was  still  the  white  curtain  of  smoke  which  al- 
ways rolled  on  before  them,  yet  fitfully,  and  from  moment  to 
moment,  the  signs  of  them  could  be  traced  on  the  right  hand 
aud  on  the  left  in  a  long,  shadowy  line,  and  their  coming  was 


But,  moreover,  the  Highlanders  being  men  of  great  stature, 
and  in  strange  garb,  their  plumes  being  tall,  and  the  view  of 
them  being  broken  and  dlBtoi-ted  bjf  the  wreaths  of  the  smoke, 
and  therebeing,  too,  an  ominous  silence  in  their  ranks,  there 
were  men  among  the  Russians  who  began  to  conceive  a  yague 
terror — the  terror  of  things  nneaithly ;  and  some,  they  say, 
imi^ined  that  they  were  charged  by  horsemen  strange,  silent, 
monstrous,  bestriding  ^ant  chargers.^  The  columns  were  faU- 
ing  iuto  that  plight — we  have  twice  before  seen  it  this  day — 
were  falling  into  that  plight,  that  its  officers  were  moving  hither 
.and  thither  with  their  drawn  swords,  were  commanding,  were 
imploring,  were  threatening,  nay,  were  even  laying  hands  on 
their  soldiery,  and  striving  to  hold  them  fast  in  their  places. 
This  struggle  is  the  last  st^e  but  one  in  the  agony  of  a  body 
of  good  infantry  massed  in  close  column.  Unless  help  should 
come  from  elsewhere,  the  three  columns  would  have  to  give 
way.  Bat  help  came.  From  the  high  ground  on  our  left  an- 
other heavy  column — the  column  composed  of  the  two  right 
Sousdal  battalions — was  seen  coming  down.  It  moved  straight 
at  the  flank  of  the  esrd. 

So  now  for  the  third  time  that  day  a  mass  of  infantry,  some 
fifteen  hundred  strong,  was  descending  upon  the  naked  flank 
of  a  battalion  in  English  array ;  and,  coming  as  it  did  from  the 
extreme  right  of  the  enemy's  position,  tlus  last  attack  was 
aimed  almost  straight  at  the  file — the  file  of  only  two  men — 
which  closed  the  line  of  the  93rd. 

But  some  witchcraft,  the  doomed  men  might  fancy,  was 
causing  the  earth  to  bear  giants.  Above  the  crest  or  swell  of 
ground  on  the  left  rear  of  the  93rdj  yet  another  array  of  the 
tall,  bending  plumes  began  to  rise  up  in  a  long,  ceaseless  line, 
stretching  far  into  the  east,  and  presently,  in  ^Ithe  grace  and 
beauty  that  marks  a  Highland  regiment  when  it  springs  up 
the  side  of  a  hill,  the  79th  came  bounding  forward.     Without 

'  It  was  from  the  poor  wonnded  prisoners  that  our  people  gathered  tho 
accounts  of  the  impreasion  produced  upon  their  miadsby  ibe  ndvanee  of  the 
Highlanders. 
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a  halt,  or  ■with  only  the  halt  that  was  needed  for  dressing  the 
ranks,  it  sprang  at  the  flank  of  the  right  Sousdal  column,  and 
caught  it  in  its  sin — caught  it  daring  to  march  across  the  front 
of  a  battalion  advancing  in  line.  Wrapped  in  the  Are  thus 
poured  upon  its  flank,  the  hapless  column  could  not  march. 
Defeat  of  ths  •^"^^  E^t  livc.  It  broke,  and  began  to  fall  back  in 
four  Eussian  great  confusion ;  and,  the  left  Sousdal  column  being 
cDinmnE.  aimost  at  the  same  time  overthrown  by  the  93rd, 

and  the  two  columns  which  had  eng^ed  the  '  Black  Watch' 
being  now  in  full  retreat,  the  spui-s  of  the  hill  and  the  winding 
dale  beyond  became  thronged  with  the  enemy's  disordered 
masses. 

Then  ^ain,  they  say,  there  was  heard  the  sorrowful  wail 
that  bursts  from  the  heart  of  the  brave  Russian  infantry  when 
they  have  to  suffer  defeat ;  but  this  time  the  wail  was  the  wail 
of  eight  battalions ;  and  the  warlike  grief  of  the  soldiery  could 
no  longer  kindle  the  fierce  intent  which,  only  a  little  before, 
had  spurred  forward  the  Vladimir  column.    Hope  had  fled. 

After  having  been  parted  from  one  another  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  thus  thrown  for  some  time  into  Echelon,  the 
battalions  of  Sir  Colin's  brigades  were  now  once  more  close 
abreast;  and  since  the  men  looked  upon  ground  where  the 
gray  remans  of  the  enemy's  broken  strength  were  mournfully 
rolling  away,  they  could  not  but  see  that  this,  the  revoir  of  the 
Highlanders,  had  chanced  in  a  moment  of  gloi'y.  Knowing 
their  hearts,  and  deeming  that  the  time  was  one  when  the 
voice  of  his  people  might  fitly  enough  be  Iieard,  the  Chief 
touched  or  half  lifted  his  hat  in  the  way  of  a  man  assenting. 
Then  along  the  KourganS  slopes,  and  thence  west  almost  home 
to  the  Causeway,  the  hill-sides  were  made  to  resound  with  th.'it 
joyous,  assuring  cry  which  is  the  natural  utterance  of  the  north- 
ern people  so  long  as  it  is  warlike  and  free.^ 

Descending  into  the  hollow  where  the  vanquished  trooiis 
flooded  down,  the  waves  of  sound  lit  upon  the  throng  and 
touched  it,  some  imagined,  as  a  breath  of  air  touches  a  lorest, 
lightly  stirring  its  numberless  leaves.  And  in  ti'uth  it  might 
be  that,  even  in  this  the  hour  of  turmoil  and  defeat,  the  long- 
sufiering  Muscovites  wei-e  stiiTed  with  a  new  thought ;  for 
they  never  before  that  day  had  heard  what  our  people  call 
"cheers,"  and  the  sound  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  startles  men 
not  born  to  freedom. 

'  Many  of  oar  people  who  had  hemd  tlifi  cheei-s  of  the  Highlanders  were 
hindered  from  seeing  them  by  tho  bend  of  the  gi'oujid,  and  they  supposed 
that  the  cheers  were  uttered  in  charging.  It  was  not  so.  The  Highlanders 
ndTanced  in  silence. 
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The  three  Highland  regiments  were  uow  re-formed,  and  Sif 
Colin  Campbell,  careful  in  the  midst  of  victory,  looked  to  see 
■whether  the  Bupporta  were  near  enough  to  waiTagt  him  in 
pressing  the  enemy's  retreat  with  his  Highland  brigade.  He 
judged  that,  since  Cathcart  was  still  a  good  way  ofi;  the  High- 
landers ought  to  be  established  on  the  ground  which  they  had 
already  won ;  and,  never  forgetting  that  all  this  while  he  was 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  whole  mfantry  an-ay  of  the  Allies, 
he  made  a  bend  in  his  line,  which  caused  it  to  show  a  front  to- 
ward the  southeast  as  well  as  toward  the  south. 

The  great  column  of  the  fonr  Ouglitz  battalions  was  still  on 
stnna  madeby  the  rise  of  the  hill  beyond  tbe  hollow.  It  was  a 
tattou™""  force_  8000  strong,  was  as  yet  untouched,  and  was 
glowing  with  the  same  fire  and  zeal  as  when  it  bad 
come  down  in  anger  to  support  the  attack  upon  Codrington's 
brigade.  Fi-om  the  high  and  commanding  ground  where  the 
column  stood  posted,  its  officers  had  heen  able  to  see  and  un- 
derstand the  numerical  proportions  of  the  combatants  more 
clearly  than  any  man  could  who  was  toiling  in  the  smoke  of  the 
fight.  Looking  down  from  the  slope,  they  had  had  to  endure 
to  see  the  gathered  masses  of  their  fellow-coun tinmen  giving 
way  to  the  slender  lines  of  the  red-coats ;  and,  not  beanng  to 
think  that  their  Czar  and  his  famed  Infantiy  were  to  be  co- 
erced by  means  so  small  and  delicate,  they  became  inflamed 
with  a  great  indignation  against  their  own  people  for  being 
defeated;  and  presently  the  whole  colnmn  came  down  llie 
hill,  undertaking  nothing  less  than  to  stay  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 
It  thrust  itself  full  against  the  retreating  masses,  and  angrily 
strove  to  drive  them  back  into  the  fight. 

But  the  Highland  brigade  now  again  opened  fire,  and  the 
The  enemj'a  enemy,  being  left  very  helple^,  and  having  no  guns 
^^^^?j^  in  battery  -vrfierewith  to  attempt  a  stand,  the  Oug- 
foc  coveiing  litz  colunui  was  forced  to  turn.  It  went  part  way 
HiBietreii*.  yp  iQ  jj.g  qIiJ  gi'ound  in  order  to  be  able  to  cover 
the  reti-eat  of  the  vanquished  masses. 

The  enemy's  brave  and  devoted  infantry,  already  abandoned 
by  their  ordnance,  were  now  deserted  in  their  great  need  by 
the  Russian  cavalry.  Those  horsemen,  near  3000  strong,  had 
been  so  palsied  by  orders  or  want  of  orders,  or  by  some  iailuve 
of  spirit  or  capaeity,  that,  although  they  were  confronted  by 
onlj  a  third  of  their  number  of  horse,  they  had  not  only  ab- 
stained from  all  challenge,  but  had  twice  borne  to  look  upon 
the  open  flank  of  a  slender  infantry  line  ascending  to  carry  the 
heights,  they  themselves  standing  still  all  the  while  on  the 
pleasant  slopes  of  the  hill ;  and  now,  when  the  faithful  soldiery 
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mi^ht  well  look  for  charges  of  horsemen  to  cover  the  retreat, 
their  cavahy  still  remained  idle,  thongh  it  lingered  for  a  while 
on  the  fie^d.' 

Our  cavalry,  long  impatient  of  the  restraint  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  commander  of  the  forces,  had  crossed  the  river  without 
Lord  Raglan's  authority;  and  although  the  nature  of  the  ford 
and  the  upset  of  a  gun-carriage  had  caused  a  good  deal  of  de- 
lay, they  reached  the  top  of  the  bill  soon  after  the  Highlanders 
had  crowned  it.  With  Lord  Lucan's  sanction,  three  guns  of 
the  hoi-ae  artillery,  under  Captain  Maude,  were  placed  in  bat- 
tery, and  three  guns  of  Captain  Brandling's  troop,  which  came 
up  at  the  time,  were  established  on  the  right  of  the  42nd.  The 
sisiigi.terof  iire  of  these  six  guns  told  cruelly  upon  the  enemy's 
mamS^'l^  retreating  masses ;  and  the  like  being  done  by  other 
tiiieiT.  English  batteries  on  the  west  of  the  Kourganfe  Hill, 

the  slaughter  was  so  great  that,  of  those  who  fell,  very  many 
fell  upon  their  comrades,  making  in  some  places  small  banks 
of  slsun  or  wounded  men ;  but  where  the  round  shot  plowed 
into  columns  still  keeping  something  of  their  old  coherence, 
there  the  men  so  fell  that  there  were — but  I  care  not  to  speak 
any  more  of  the  slaughter  that  is  wrought  by  cannon  when  the 
infantry  strife  is  all  over. 

Of  the  four  Russian  Generals  who  took  part  in  this  fight  of 
Losses  sua-  the  KourganS  Hill,  three  were  wounded,  and  nearly 
m^  ™  Sit  ^^^  ^^^  field-ofEcers,  together  with  very  many  officers 
KomSi^  "  of  humbler  grade  who  were  on  duty  with  the  ene- 
Hiu:  my's  infantry  in  this  part  of  the  field,  were  either 

killed  or  wounded.  The  brave  Vladimir  and  the  Kazan  corps 
suffered  dreadful  losses.  The  loss  of  the  four  Kazan  battalions 
alone  was  put  at  no  less  than  seventeen  hundred.^ 

This  achievement  by  the  Guards  and  the  Highland  brigade 
by  Hie  GiiBrdi  ^^^  ^**  rapid,  and  was  executed  with  so  steadfast  a 
ana  Higiiiana-  faith  in  the  prowess  of  our  soldieiy  and  the  ascend- 
^^  ency  of  Line.over  Column,  that  in  vanquishing  great 

masses  of  infantry,  12,000  strong,^and  in  going  straight  lirough 

'  At  an  oavjy  period  of  the  action,  symptoms  of  this  backwardness  of  tiio 
EoBfiian  cavalry  had  been  sagaciously  detected  by  tlie  practiced  eye  of  Sir 
Geoi^  Cathcart.  Being  on  onr  extreme  lefl,  he  had  narrowly  watched  the 
enemy's  horsemen,  and,  even  before  the  deployment  of  the  ]  st  Division,  he 
had  found  himself  able  to  assare  Lord  Kaglan  that  nothing  serions  was  like- 
ly to  be  attempted  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rirer. 
Tliis  mesBaga  was  carried,!  think,by  Captain  Elliot.  It  was  of  groat  value 
to  Loi'd  Baglan. 

'  Chodaaewicz,  p.  76.  The  estimate  wai 
the  influence  of  the  dospomlencj  created  b; 
therefore,  that  it  exaggerated  the  loss. 

=  This  fignre  is  got  nt  by  fii'st  taking  at  their  nsnal  strenRlh  the  18  hattal- 
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with  an  onset  wbich  tore  open  the  Russian  position,  the  six  bat^ 
talions  together  did  not  lose  500  men.' 

la  it  then  with  slight  loss,  is  it  thus  in  a  swift  march  of  a  few 
hundred  paces  on  a  hill-side,  and  with  ail  this  seeming  ease  and 
grace,  that  the  last  of  the  work  is  done  whereby  nation  gains 
the  mastery  over  nation  ? 

Well,  the  trath  is  that,  before  it  comes  to  a  struggle  like  this, 
a  State  wiping  war  may  have  to  bear  cruel  losses — losses  at 
sea,  losses  by  pestilence  and  famine ;  losses  also  inflicted  by  the 
enemy  before  he  consents  to  give  battle  with  his  infantry  upon 
open  ground  ;  and  it  might  happen  to  a  nation  to  have  to  go 
through  a  campaign  withoul;  coming  once  to  the  strife  lor 
which  her  people  are  fitted;  but  when  at  Itst,  after  many  an 
obstacle  vanquished,  after  many  a  toimentmg  delay,  the  En- 
glish array  of  two  deep  is  suffered  to  reach  open  ground  and 
there  measure  its  strength  with  gross  columns,  then  the  annals 
of  our  country  have  taught  us  that,  unless  theic  ho  an  almost 
overwhelming  disparity  of  numbers,  thei  e  ought  to  be  no  mis; 
giving  about  what  will  be  the  end  of  the  flght.^ 
ions  which  ^ye^e  on  the  Koii^aiiJ  Hill,  anil  then  deducting  2500  (a  veiy  nm- 
ple  dednetioii)  for  losses  which  tliese  troops  snstained  before  the  advance  of 
the  Guards. 

'  The  exact  number  seems  t*  be  i38,  and  of  this  loss  a  large  proporlioa 
was  occHsioned  by  the  disaster  which  befell  the  Scots  Pnsileer  Guards.  Be- 
sidea  the  oasnaltjes  occurcinc  to  officer,  whicli  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere. 
Oust  of  the  Coldstream,  and  Aberorombie  of  tlie  93rd,  were  killed,  and  Baling 
of  the  Coldslrenm  was  wounded. 

'  The  power  which  a,  nation  may  have  of  fighting  in  line  depends,  per- 
haps, mainly  upon  the  constitutional  temperamenl;  of  ils  people,  bat  in  some 
degree,  also,  npon  the  qnestion  whether  the  high  qnality  of  its  eoldieiy  is 
fairly  spread  through  the  bulk  of  its  army.  No  nation  can  expect  10  be  able 
to  tight  in  line  if  the  prowess  of  its  people  is  so  abundantly  gathered  into  the 
choice  regiments  as  lo  leave  the  rest  of  the  army  in  a  condition  of  recognized 
inieriority.  In  Sir  George  Catbeart's  book  there  is  an  interesting  statement 
both  oftlie  causes  which  deprived  the  French  of  the  power  of  fighting  in  line, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  predicament  was  met  hy  the  genius  of  Dn- 
wouriez.  The  sjElem  which  Dnmonriez  contrived  as  a  makeshift  was  at- 
tended with  snceess  so  brilliant,  that  it  was  not  only  acted  upon  by  Franco 
herself  throughout  the  revolntionaiy  war,  but  was  adopted  by  all  the  Conti- 
nental Poivevs  which  came  into  conflict  with  her ;  and,  until  the  English  dis- 
played to  them  once  more  the  line  formation,  Bonaparte  imd  the  other  imi- 
fatois  of  Dnmonriez  wore  encountered  by  nolHng  bat  their  own  system — 
their  own  system  worked  ont  with  inferior  ability,  and  with  means  to  which 
the  system  was  ill  adapted.  Dnmoiiriez's  system  is  the  one  still  used  by 
France,  and  still  rendered  necessary  by  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
army  is  constituted.  A  French  general  goes  into  action  probably  with  a 
strong  proportion  of  cavalry,  but  certainly  with  a  very  powoiful  nrtillerj.  He 
also  has  several  Zouave,  Chasseur,  or  other  choice  regiment^  well  fitted  for 
skirmishing,  and  for  eloae,  bold  fightinc  in  villages,  inclosui'os,  and  broI:en 
ground ;  bat  a  great  part  of  the  rest  ofhis  army  consists  of  nia&scs— the  rruit  ' 
Vor,.I. — O  (J 
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On  the  western  slopes  of  the  Kourgan^  Hill,  no  step,  that  I 
know  of,  was  taken  for  covering  the  withdrawal  of  the  defeated 
troops;  and  if  in  the  niinda  of  Russian  officers  in  that  part  of 
the  field  there  yet  remaned  any  notion  of  trying  to  govern  the 
retreat,  their  last  hope  was  blasted  by  the  new  and  ominous 
TheacBrict  ^'S"!  which  then  started  full  into  view.  On  the  fa- 
arch  on  iLie  tal  knoll,  whence  evil  seemed  always  to  come  to  the 
^"""^  army  of  the  Czar,  there  took  place  a  sudden  change. 

The  horsemen  with  the  white  plumes  were  withdrawn  from 
sight,  and  in  a  minute  the  knoll  was  surmounted  with  a  scarlet 
arch.  The  arch  was  an  arch  built  of  English  troops  ranged  in 
line  across  the  summit,  and  thence  on  either  side  stretching 
down  the  steep  shoulders  of  tlie  knoll.  And  this  arch  of 
formed  troops  rose  up  in  the  heart  of  what  had  been  the  Rus- 
sian position.  Moreover,  it  faced  toward  the  southeast,  plainly 
showing  that  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  red-coats  to  cross  the 
higher  pai-t  of  the  Pass,  and  spring  upon  the  fiank  of  the  troops 
which  were  retiring  along  the  Great  Causeway. 

Then,  perhaps,  if  not  long  before,  the  most  hopeful  of  the 
Russian  officers  who  looked  from  the  Pass  or  from  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Kourganfe  Hill  would  be  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge that  their  army  had  fallen  under  tlie  mastery  of  that  gra- 
cious-looking horseman,  long  seen  on  the  knoll,  who  managed 
his  charger  and  his  field-glass  with  one  hand  and  a  half  empty 
sleeve.  And,  indeed,  the  mastery  was  now  so  complete  that, 
to  any  poor  Muscovite  soldier  who  was  simply  moving  from 
the  field  with  all  the  speed  he  had,his  officera  could  hardly  say 
with  truth  that  they  knew  any  better  strategy  than  liis. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Lord  Raglan,  after  cross- 
ing the  river,  gained  his  first  joyful  glimpse  of  the  knoll,  he  or- 
dered up  Adams's  brigade  in  all  haste.  The  force  encounter- 
ed some  trouble  iu  passing  the  river ;  but  it  was  keenly  urged 
forwaiv3,  and,  the  moment  it  gained  the  summit  of  the  knoll, 
Lord  Raglan,  with  his  own  eye  and  voice,  caused  it  to  be  drawn 

of  theeonsci'iption — masses  which  maybe  so  displsjed  as  to  give  an  appeav- 
nnce  of  impending  strength,  but  which  he  well  knows  must  not  be  plaeed  in 
any  very  trying  sitnation.  Thus  provided  and  thns  clogged,  he  tries  to  make 
»nch  »  use  of  his  avtiUery  and  of  his  choice  regiments  ns  shall  avert  any  ex- 
teaded  conJBci  belureen  fimaed  batlaBons.  If  lie  can  do  that  (ha  did  so  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  J859,  but  at  the  horrible  cost  of  Eacrificing  his  choice 
regiraenls),  he  willhaTe  a  very  good  chance  of  winning  the  battle.  HisdilH- 
cultiefl,  however,  are  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  pn^'ess  of  modem  inven- 
tion, for  the  new  artillery  is  maldng  it  hard  for  him  to  know  \Yhei-o  to  place 
the  less  impeluons  pari  of  his  army. 
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Up  in  line.  In  order  to  mate  way  foi-  it  on  the  top,  the  Head- 
Quarter  Staff  moved  aside,  and  Lord  Raglan  so  placed  the  line 
that  it  fronted  toward  the  southeast. 

If  the  battle  at  this  time  had  been  hanging  in  doubt,  Lord 
Haglan,  placed  as  he  was  with  these  two  battsJions  in  his  hand, 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  make  them  the  means  of  governing 
the  resnltjlor  their  advance  would  have  threatened  to  roll  up 
the  enemy's  line  from  its  centre  to  its  extreme  right.  As  it 
was,  the  force  became  that  scarlet  bow  on  the  knoll  which 
seemed  to  present  to  the  enemy  the  alteraative  of  sheer  flight 
or  captivity. 

Lord  Raglan,  however,  perceived  that  the  cogency  with 
which  these  battalions  wonld  act  in  huri-ying  the  retreat  de- 
pended rather  upon  their  mere  appearance  in  this  part  of  the 
lield  than  upon  any  real  power  that  they  had  of  intercepting 
the  enemy;  for,  thongh  the  enemy  might  judge  them  to  be 
very  near,  they  were  parted  from  him  by  deep  hollows,  and  it 
was  plain  that  if  they  were  moved  forward  before  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  presence  had  sufficiently  spread,  they  would  in  a 
great  measure  lose  their  weight,  becanse,  in  crossing  the  hol- 
low which  divided  them  from  the  line  of  the  retreat,  they 
would  neeesaariiy  drop  out  of  sight.  So,  in  order  that  the  as- 
pect of  the  force  might  sink  into  the  enemy's  heart,  Lord  Rag- 
lan kept  it  formed  upon  the  summit  of  the  knoll  for  two  or 
three  minutes.    He  then  moved  it  toward  the  southeast. 

Nearly  at  this  time  the  column  of  the  Ouglitz  battalions  be- 
RetrwitnfthB  ^^"  ^  ^*"  back.  Then  there  was  no  part  of  the 
last  itusBiun  Russian  army  in  this  part  "of  the  field  which  was 
rtS'i^       "ot  in  full  retreat. 

wtherto  Blood  The  guns  of  Turner's  batteiy  were  limbered  up 
leir  group  .  ^^^  pushed  forward  to  a  commanding  spot  farther 
up  in  the  Pass,  and  thence,  at  long  range,  they  continued  to 
Knaiopera-  Voar  their  fire  upon  the  enemy's  retreating  troops. 
ttonoofthear-  111  the  performance  of  this  duty  they  were  aided  by 
'  "'''_  a  French  battery.    Afterward,  Lord  Raglan  sent 

an  aid-de-camp  with  orders  to  cause  the  gnns  to  advance  to  a 
more  commanding  ground,  which  he  had  obsei-ved  on  their 
left  front.  The  English  battery  advanced  accordingly,  but  the 
ofticers  in  command  of  the  French  batteiy  declined  to  move 
forward.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Walsham  was  killed.  He 
TheirioMBs.  ^^  '"'^  ^^^  officer  who  fell  that  day.  Besides 
Walsham,  our  artillery  coi-ps  lost  two  officers  kill- 
ed, namely.  Dew  and  Cockrell ;  and  of  the  rank  and  file,  nine 
were  killed  and  twenty  (besides  one  sei-geant)  were  wounded. 
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Lord  Raglan  now  descended  the  knoll  wbitlier  Fortune,  in 
LoriBiigiiai  Ser  wild  and  puissant  government  of  hunaan  events, 
ii-osBing  the  bad  happily  chosen  to  lead  him.  Bendinghis  steps 
oausewftj!  toward  the  ground  just  won  by  the  Dnke  of  Cam- 
bridge's  Division,  he  rode  across  the  main  causeway. 

At  that  very  time,  aa  I  make  it,^  there  was  riding  toward 
prioee  Menta-  Lord  Raglan,  and  ]-lding,  too,  along  the  same  road, 
rtonin  r™bS^  though  at  a  distance  of  some  few  hundred  yards,  a 
wm.  man  confounded  and  troubled,  who  had  helped  to 

bring  great  woe  on  his  counti:y. 

Clearly  wanting  in  many,  nay,  perhaps  in  most,  of  tlie  qual- 
ities which  make  an  able  commander,  Prince  Mentschikoff  was 
still  a  brave  man.  It  could  not  but  be  that  his  heart  was  in 
the  cause.  A  momentoas  battle  had  been  raging.  Of  one  of 
the  contending  armies  he  was  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He 
was  in  full  health.  He  yearned  to  be  acting.  Yet,  from  the 
moment  when  he  intrusted  to  Kiviakoff  the  great  column  of 
the  eight  battalions,  his  mind  had  given  no  impress  to  events. 

In  order  to  see  how  this  came  to  be  possible,  it  must  be  re- 
Thepait  which  membered,iii'8t,  that  the  ti'act  of  ground  over  which 
ta^hiibB  Prince  Mentschikoff  watched  was  somewhat  broad, 
baitta.  and,  secondly,  that  all  the  dedsive  fighting  of  that 

day  was  condensed  into  a  nari-ow  period  of  time.  The  Allies 
had  been  advancing  upon  a  front  of  five  miles;  and  all, the 
fights  in  which  the  combatants  had  engaged  with  their  ranged 
battalions  took  place,  as  I  reckon  it,  within  a  period  of  some 
thirty-five  minutes.  Now,  if  any  man  used  to  the  saddle,  and 
acquainted,  also,  with  a  country  of  open  downs  much  divided 
by  hollows  and  ravines,  will  fasten  his  mind  upon  any  two  hill- 
tops or  other  landmarks  which  he  knows  to  be  five  miles  asun- 
der, and  will  then  imagine  a  number  of  brief  events  to  be  h3j>- 
pening,  first  in  one  part  of  this  extended  tract  and  then  in  an- 
other, but  ail  within  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  he  will  be 
able  to  understand  how  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Russian 
General  to  be  e^erly  riding  from  east  to  west  and  from  west 
to  east,  yet  always  being  so  luckless  as  never  once  to  strike  in 
upon  the  grouud  where  the  event  which  he  yearned  to  witness 
and  to  control  was  swiftly  passing.     It  was  not,  I  am  snre, 

'  The  General  who  describes  his  meeting  with  Prince  MenlschikofF  shows 
the  etnge  W  which  the  battle  had  reached  at  the  time  when  the  meeting  took 
place ;  and  it  seems,  to  mo  that  that  was  just  the  stage  in  wliich  the  battle 
was  when  Jjovd  Eaglnn  crossed  the  great  road.  This  is  ray  only  gronnd  tot 
Buppoeiiig  that  the  two  incidents  occurrod  simultaneously. 
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fi'om  any  neglect  or  clelinquency  that  Pi-ince  Mentechikoff 
came  to  bo  annulled  during  all  the  heavy  stress  of  the  hattle. 
We-  left  the  Prince  Imnding  over  to  Kiiiakoff  the  charge 
of  the  gi'eat  column  of  the  eight  battalions,  and  it  is  only  by 
conjecture  that  I  can  form  an  idea  of  what  became  of  him 
during  the  critical  period  of  several  minutes  -whicli  then  im- 
mediately followed.  He  would  not  have  abandoned  the  per- 
sonal command  of  the  eolnmn  which  he  had  eagerly  gathered 
together  for  a  great  enterprise,  unless  he  had  been  dragged 
away  by  tidings  of  what  was  happening  in  the  English  part  of 
the  field.  Thithei-,  therefore,  he  would  ride,  and  he  would  ride, 
no  doubt,  with  the  knowledge  (for  that  was  what  his  last  tid- 
ing8_  must  have  taught  him)  that  the  English  had  stormed  and 
cai-ried  the  Great  Redoubt.  But  he  would  have  to  cross  the 
great  road,  and  before  he  got  thither  he  wonld  see,  and  would 
see,  one  may  ima^ne.with  unspeakable  astonishment, that  the 
columns  which  formed  hia  "  gi-eat  reserves"  were  no  longer  in 
their  place.  Findmg  that  they  were  retiring  or  had  already 
retired,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  Loi'd  Rag- 
Ian  had  driven  them  from  the  field  by  the  use  of  his  two  guns 
on  the  knoll,  the  Prince  would  be  likely  to  ride  in  the  direc- 
tion which  the  reserve  columns  took,  very  eager  to  find  some 
man  upon  whom  to  vent  his  anger.  The  minutes  it  took  him 
to  ride  after  the  reserves  to  seek  out  the  cause  of  their  retreat, 
and  to  come  back  to  the  front,  would  be  those  veiy  minutes 
in  which  the  position  held  by  the  centre  and  the  right  of  the 
Russian  army  was  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

This,  I  repeat,  is  only  a  conjectni  al  mode  of  filling  the  chasm 
n-iiHjo Malta-  which  is  left  open  by  the  Russian  mrrators;  but 
peamnreStL  *^*  ^P*'*'  wheve  the  Pimte  IB  lound  when  he  reap- 
^^gli8l^pIlltof  pears  to  the  eye  of  Histoij  is  exaUly  the  one  in 
tiip  field.  which  those  who  adopt  mj  surmise  would  expect 

to  see  him  riding  ;  for  it  was  by  the  gieat  road,  where 
his  reserves  bad  been  posted,  that  Pnnce  Mentschikoff  came 
back  info  that  part  of  the  field  with  which  the  English  had 
dealt.  When  last  he  saw  it,  the  position,  immensely  strong 
by  nature,  was  held  in  the  gripe  of  powerful  batteries  and 
battalions  standing  rigid  as  granite.  Since  that  time,  it  is 
true,  some  hours  had  passed,  but  it  was  only  a  few  minutes 
before  that  he  had  been  the  assailant  in  the  other  part  of  the 
field,  placing  a  mighty  column  in  the  hands  of  Kiriakoif  with 
orders  to  make  an  onslaught  upon  Ciinrobeit's  Division.  Now 
—ho  gazed  and  gazed  again,  being  slow  to  understand — being 
flow  to  let  in  the  belief  that  the  gray,  rolling  masses  which 
approached  him  were  the  ruins  of  two  thirds  of  his  army.     But 
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presently  he  came  upon  a  sight  hardly  less  straoge,  hai'dly  less 
shocking  to  him  than  his  retreating  soldiery.  He  met  on  the 
road  a  lone  man — a  lone  man  on  foot,  walking  away  from  tha 
field.  He  looked,  and  came  to  make  out  that  this  lone  pedes- 
iiismeeiins  t^ian  was  Prince  Gortsohakoff — Prince  Gortscha- 
with  GotiBoua-  koff,  the  chief  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  eom- 
^"^  mand  of  the  whole  centre  and  the-whole  right  wing 

ofhisarmy.  'What  is  this?'  'What  is  the  matter?'*  'Why 
'are  you  on  foot?'  'Why  are  you  alone?'  These,  as  was 
natural,  wore  the  questions  hurled  at  Prince  Gtortschakoff  by 
his  troubled,  amazed  commander.  'My  horse,'  said  Gortsoha- 
koff, '  was  killed  near  the  river.  I  am  alone,  because  all  the 
'aids-de-camp  and  officers  of  my  Staff  have  been  killed  or 
'  wounded :  I  liave  received  sis  shots ;'  and  then,  in  a  spirit 
scarce  worthy  of  historic  moments,  scarce  matching  with  the 
greatness  of  the  disaster  which  his  overthrow  had  brought 
upon  a  proud  and  mighty  empire,  Prince  Goi-tschakoff  showed 
the  rents  which  shot  had  made  in  his  clothes.' 

At  this  time,  so  far  as  I  know.  Prince  Mentschikoff  nsed 
He  does  not  at  none  of  the  means  by  which,  though  forced  to  re- 
thisUmeeffeot  treat,  Skilled  commanders  can  make  themselves 
fo/mverin™  foared.  On  the  very  road  where  he  stood,  the 
ihBKtreit.  Czar's  faithful  infantry — infantry  famous  for  its  he- 
roism in  the  trying  hour  of  a  retreat — was  left  to  extricate  it- 
self from  the  field  by  brute  flight.  It  would  seem  that  Pj-ince 
Mentschikoff's  authority — already  for  some  time,  neutralized 
by  the  mischances  which,  all  the  day  long,  had  been  throwing 
him  into  the  wrong  part  of  the  field — now  slipped  from  out  of 
his  hands.  He  had  no  longer  a  grasp  of  his  army.  A  little 
He  la  carried  later  he  was  Seen  borne  along  with  the  ebb,  a  dis- 
Jj^m"^  "^  "1^1  fnit  in  the  throng.  Endued  with  a  high  spirit, 
iqaasea.  and  having  a  good  deal  of  the  pride  which  a  man 

may  justly  take  in  his  country  so  long  as  it  is  warlike  and  hon- 
est, he  broke  out  into  a  loud,  angry  ciy, '  It  is  a  disgrace,'  he 
said, 'for  a  Russian  soldier  to  retreat!'  An  officer,  hearing 
his  words,  and  being  maddened,  partly  by  the  defeat,  and  pait- 
ly,  as  they  say,  by  strong  drink — fiercely  answered  his  general, 
and  told  him  to  his  face,  in  the  hearing  of  the  soldiery,  that  if 
he  had  ordered  the  men  to  stand  they  would  have  held  their 
ground.^  To  this  depth  of  wretchedness  Prince  Mentschikoff 
fell  in  the  nineteenth  month  from  the  time  when,  in  the  tiame 
of  a  mighty  empire,  and  under  the  gazo  of  all  Europe,  he  came 
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down  into  the  Bosplioriis  with  comniisaiou  to  trample  upon 
the  Ottoman  Stale, 

XXXVI. 

Meantime  Evaue,  still  on  our  right  front,  had  been  rejoined 
The  arts^  o(  by  the  two  regiments  detached  under  Adams.  The 
amrof u«  ®''*"*  Fusileera  had  resumed  their  place  in  the  cen- 
p-mmjiher     tre  of  the  brigade  of  Guards.    The  Light  Division, 

m  w™.  re-formed,  had  followed  the  advance  of  the  Duko 
of  Cambridge.  Sir  Richard  England,  pushing  forward  toward 
Jiia  right  front,  had  taken  up  ground. on  one  of  the  eastern 
spurs  of  the  Telegraph  Height.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of 
our  ime  Catheart  had  established  himself  on  the  lefl  reai-  of 
the  Highland  brigade.  Facing  almost  dne  south,  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  reverse  of  the  slopes  which  made  the  strength  of 
the  Russian  position,  and  ranged  upon  a  front  of  two  miles 
the  iSntish  infantry  looked  down  upon  the  enemy's  retreats 
ing  masses,  ' 

At  this  time  Lord  Raglan  sent  the  Adjutant-General  with 
Op=i-=«ons  of  l"s  ordei-s  to  flie  cavalry.  Those  orders,  however, 
cs^t'^''  "^"^  "'"'  '^"thorize  the  operations  by  which  it  is 
usual  for  horsemen  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  a  vic- 
tory. A  commander,  even  in  battle,  must  not  forget  the  cam- 
paign. The  Western  Powers  were  invading  a  province  of 
Russia,  with  forces  which  had  to  march  through  an  open  conn- 
try.  Their  pretension  to  wage  such  war  as  that  depended 
upon  their  having  at  their  command  all  the  three  arms  of  the 
service.  Therefore  the  strength  of  the  arm  hi  which  they 
were  the  most  weak  was  the  measure  of  their  power  as  invad- 
ers. The  French,  as  we  saw,  had  no  cavaliy,  and  the  Englisli 
had  rather  more  than  a  thousand  sabi-ea  and  lances.  With 
such  a  force  thrown  forward  to  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat- 
m^  masses,  many  prisonei-s,  together  perhaps  with  some  guns, 
niight  ha,ve  been  taken ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  blows 
of  this  kind  would  aggravate  the  despondency  of  the  beaten 
ai-my.  But  Lord  Raglan  jndgeif  that  no  practicable  capture 
of  trophies  or  prisoners  was  worth  the  risk  of  losing  a  materi- 
al  pai-t  of  his  small,  brilliant  cavalry  force.  He  therefore  de- 
clined to  let  his  horsemen  push  forward  without  the  support 
of  a  powerful  artillery ;  and  tho  ordei-s  he  sent  by  the  Adju- 
tant-General directed  that  the  cavalry  should  escort  the  foot 
batteries  to  the  front.  In  delivering  this  instruction,  Estcourt 
cantioned  Lord  Lucan,  and  told  him  'that  the  cavalry  were 
'not  to  attack.' 

Lord  Cardigan,  with  one  half  of  the  cavalry  foi-ce,  was  di- 
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reeled  to  escort  the  giios  which  were  to  go  to  the  right,  whOst 
Lord  Lucan  in  pereoii  weut  forward  witQ  the  rest  of  the  cav- 
ahy,  and  escorted  the  guus  advaneing  on  our  left.  I/ord  Ln- 
caii,  riding  in  advance  of  thegiinswitli  a  squadron  of  thelTth 
Lancera,  came  upon  many  of  the  enemy's  etragglera  in  retreat, 
and  he  ordered  the  horsemen  who  were  witli  him,  supported 
by  another  squadron,  to  pursue  and  take  pnsonei's.  A  troop 
of  the  11th  Hussars  had  been  ordered  (it  was  said  by  Loi'd 
Rs^Ian  himself)  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  the  IJth  had  al- 
ready taken  a  great  many  prisoners,  when  the  operation  was 
stopped  by  special  orders  from  Lord  Raglan.  What  Lord 
Raglan  had  meant  was,  that  the  troopers  employed  in  taking 
prisoners  should  be  spread  out  as  skimilshers ;  and  when  he 
saw  that  they  were  acting  in  serried  ranks,  and  were  going  on 
far  in  advance,  he  became  anxious  lest  some  of  the  enemy's 
guns  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  occasion  liim 
a  loss  in  that  one  description  of  force  with  which  the  Allies 
were  scantily  provided.  He  therefore  sent,  first  one  and  then 
another  Staff  officer  to  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  with  or- 
ders to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  prisoners,  and  return  to  the 
duty  of  escorting  the  guns.  Thereupon  Lord  Lucan  recalled 
tlio  troopers  in  advance,  and  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  were 
set  free. 

xxxvir. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  when  the  head  of 
pmgrt'sofft  the  French  Division  was  pushed  back  by  the '  gi-e.it 
FroDch  Bttit-  '  column  of  the  eight  battalions,'  Canrobert  was  still 
ij™g«iepiiL-  without  his  artillery.  But  these  batteries',  having 
tenii  ii™i  oast  been  sent  down  to  Almatamack,  and  having  there 
'^  "^  crossed  the  river,  had  at  last  been  brought  np  to 

the  plateau,  and  (along  with  some  guns  belonging  to  Bosquet's 
Division)  they  were  now  traveling  eastward.  In  the  part  of 
the  field  where  Bosquet  stood,  and  from  which  this  long  train 
of  ai-tillery  had  commenced  its  eastward  journey,  there  was  no 
enemy  at  hand,  and  even  wh?n  the  giins  had  come  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  ground  in  front  of  Canrobert's  right  wing, 
there  was  no  Russian  battalion  which  conld  be  seen  by  the 
French  artillerymen ;  for  the  train  was  moving  along  a  hollow 
which,  so  long  as  a  man  rode  low  down,  was  deep  enough  to 
hinder  him  from  seeing  far  either  on  his  right  hand  or  on  his 
left.  But  some  of  the  officers  who  were  with  the  guns  now 
offlcera  tiding  thought  it  was  time  to  obt^n  a  wider  view  of  the 
ao'^"iLe^"'  gi'oiind,  and  they  therefore  rode  pai-t  way  np  the 
•column  ofUie  slope  which  ovsrhung  the  ravine  toward  their  right. 
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t^S'' '"""'"  ^^^°^'^  ^''^y  ^^^  y^*  got  qtiite  "P  to  tLe  flat  gi'ouiid 
above  the  raviue,  thoy  suddenly  stopped ;  for — mon- 
strous, immense,  and  obtruded  befoi-e  them  ou  the  plateau,  at 
a  distance  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards,  they  saw  a  gray,  ob- 
loQg-cut  block — saw  what  in  one  moment  they  knew  to  be  a 
mass  of  Russian  infantry — a  mass  of  unwonted  size — standing 
rigidly  bnilt  in  close  column.  This  was  the  great '  column  of 
'  the  eight  battalions'— the  dumb,  gliding  phantasm  of  the  Tel- 
egraph Height,  whose  bare  aspect  had  given  strange  speed  to 
the  breathless  French  aid-de-camp  on  the  knoll,  and  had  just 
been  constraining  the  head  of  Canrobert's  Division  to  fall  back 
and  drop  under  the  crest.  With  that  warlike  swiftness  of 
thought  which  is  natural  to  the  French  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
the  ofiicers  who  caught  sight  of  this  appaiition  dai'ted  strmght 
upon  the  perception  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  Some  of  the 
giins  were  brought  up  to  a  part  of  the  elope  from  which — 
without  being  easily  seen — they  could  throw  their  fire  into  the 
column.' 

Suddenly  Kii-iakoff  found  that  his  close  mass  of  eight  bat- 
Ti.ara>i«nmi8  talioHS  was  cruelly  rent  by  shot  and  shell  coming 
lerpflfc""^"  ^'""^  *''®  west.  Without  stopping  to  find  out  by 
calm  scrutiny  the  quarter  whence  the  fire  really 
came,  Kinakoff  hastily  accepted  the  belief  that  it  came  from 
the  sea;  and,  in  order  to  place  his  troops  out  of  the  ]'each  of 
Kiriakoff  the  ships,  he  began  to  move  offhis  column  in  an  in- 
nioveait.  land,  or  easterly  direction,  taking  nearly  the  same 

route  as  that  by  which  he  had  advanced.^    Whikt  he  thus 


'  At  one  time  thePrencIi  stntod  (see  DuensBe,  'Prefie  Historique')  that  tho 
retreat  of  this  gi-eitt  colamn  WDs  the  result  of  n  fight  with  their  infantry,  but 
no  such  representation  ia  now  persisted  in,  for  the  Treniih  official  statement 
(agreeing  in  tlint  respect  with  Eiiiakoif)  says  fairfy  that  what  forced  tho  ■ 
(Mlumn  to  retreat  was,  not  any  sort  of  combat  with  the  French  inafntiy,  but 
toe  fire  of  the  baHeries  mentioned  in  tho  text.  After  describing  the  advance 
of  the  great  Eussian  column,  the  oiSeial  Freneh  statement  says: — 'D^'i 
'cette  colonne  ^tait  parvenno  tt  160  mfetrcs  de  la  droite  du  7°  de  ]igne,et  la 
'sitnationderenait  tcfes  critique  lorsqiiO  Jim  denx  hatteries  do  la  division  Can- 
'robert  (qui  araient  4t4  forc^es  d'alter  passer  an  gn^  d'Almatamak),  et  les 
'deax  batteries  de  la  division  Bosquet  arriVent  au  galop  sur  lo  champ  de 
'batBiiIe,onTTeilt  nn  fen  terrible  contre  la  colonne  Russc,  Iri  font  ^prouver 
'  des  pertfis  considerables  ei  laforcent  h  la  retroite.' — Atlas  llistoHcrm  et  Tcpo- 
qrapMque  de  la  Gmrre  ^Orient.  The  only  words  in  this  offldnl  statement 
which  might  produce  a  wrong  impression  ara  those  which  describe  the  guns 
!in  coming  np  at  a  gjUlop,  When  the  train  was  traveling  along  the  hollow, 
it  no  doubt  moved  as  fast  ns  it  properly  conld ;  but  when  the  guns  were 
brought  part  wny  up  tho  slope,  and  iinlimbcred  and  placed  in  b!itte}'\',  the 
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luavched,  shot  and  shells  continued  to  cut  tlieir  way  into  the 
midst  of  his  hapless  column,  inflicting  a  dreadful  slaughter. 
This  trial; — the  trial  of  men  who  have  to  march  luider  a  shat- 
tering fire  without  being  able  to  strike  one  blow  at  their  slay- 
ei-s — was  borne  by  the  Russian  soldiery  with  a  great  fortitude, 
demaui  Order  was  maintained ;  and,  torn  aa  it  was  from 
^  '*'  moment  to  moment,  the  column  marched  gi-andly. 
Along  with  the  column  there  were  two  batteries ;  but,  tar  from 
helping  to  cover  its  retreat,  these  guns  were  suffered  to  become 
a  burden ;  for,  several  of  the  horses  having  been  wounded  or 
killed,  the  task  of  dragging  off  the  cannon  was  thrown  upon 
soldiera.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  natural  awe  with 
which  Canrobert's  troops  had  looked  upon  the  advance  of  the 
huge  column  was  not  hfted  off  from  their  minds  when  fii-st  they 
saw  it  withdrawing ;  for  no  French  infantry  moved  forward  to 
press  the  retreat  of  the  eight  battalions.  '  The  French,'  says 
II  is  not  M-  Kiriakoff, '  did  not  follow  ns.  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
lowed  by  uia  '  reason  why.  Maybe  they  did  not  want  to  stand 
liS™  fte''  '  between  tlie  fire  of  their  ships  and  our  regiments, 
■■teiii  rear  of  'Maybe  the  sight  of  the  two  bodies  of  Hussars, 
t  temp  .  t  lJgJ^(|g^l  ]jy  Oolonel  Wailinovich,  may  havo  cheeked 
'  them."  In  fact,  I  can  not  explain  their  conduct.'  By  pursu- 
ing his  easterly  march  for  some  time,  Kiriakoff  brought  his  col- 
umn out  of  the  artillery  fire  which  had  been  tearing  it,  and  he 
came  at  last  to  halt  npon  a  spot  on  the  right  rear  of  the  Tele- 
The  part  tills  graph.  Although  it  was  the  destiny  of  this  '  col- 
EiS'tiAcn™n  'unin  of  the  eight  battalions'  to  be  able  to  put  a 
the  tattle.  great  stress  upon  the  French  army,  and  afterward 
to  be  cruelty  shattered  by  cannon,  yet  from  first  to  last  the 

operation  was  perfurmed  BO  skillfnilj  and,  so  to  speak,  eo  stealth ilj,  thatKina- 
kolf  never  made  out  the  quarter  whence  destrnction  came,  nnd  imagined  that 
his  column  was  I'ent  by  the  gnnnery  of  the  ships.  My  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
act way  in  w]iid>  these  kuhs  were  bfonght  to  bear  npon  the  hapless  colninn 
is  derived  frotn  a  French  officer  who  was  present  with  the  guns,  and  who 
took  part  in  seizing  the  occasion  which  was  presented  hy  the  sudden  discov- 
ery of  the  column.  When  an  aoconnt  of  an  infantry  fight  with' the  colnmn 
'of  the  eight  battalions'  had  once  gone  out  to  the  world,  it  may  seem  strange 
tliat  the  stoiy  shoold  bo  aftei'ward  repudiated  by  any  French  personages  writ- 
ing or  drawing  oificially ;  but,  besides  that  there  is  really  a  strong,  honest 
leaning  toward  truth  in  the  'Atlas  Historiqne,'  it  is  obvious  that  the  French 
arljlleiy  offit^rs,  whose  skill  and  q^nickness  had  shattered  the  great  column 
and  dnven  it  from  the  field,  might  jnstly  and  most  cogently  coll  npon  the 
autjioriljes  to  withdraw  the  falsehood  which  gave  to  French  infantry  the 
cradit  jastlj  due  to  French  gunners. 

'  The  transla^on  I  have  says '  annoyed  Ihem,'  but  I  gather  from  the  con- 
text that  the  word  I  have  ventni'ed  to  snhstitoCe  more  accurately  represents 
the  General's  meaning. 
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body  wbich  thus  did  and  thus  suffered  was  without  an  occa- 
siou  for  tiring  a  shot. 

XXXVIII. 

Moved  from  west  to  east  along  the  top  of  the  plateau,  tlie 
ABaBkingfii^B  French  guns  which  had  dealt  with  the  column  were 
I'raTOh'llrui-  ""^^  0°"^  more  in  battery,  and  upon  ground  from 
lary  ispoured  which  they  threw  a  flanking  fire  in  the  direction  of 
iKopa  OD  Tele-  the  troops  which  atiil  remaned  on  the  slopes  in  front 
gmpu  Height,  of  the  Telegraph  Height.  The  only  infantry  forces 
which  had  been  placed  in  that  part  of  the  field  were  the  four 
Taroutine,  and  tlie  four  'Militia'  battalions;  bnt,  supposing 
that  the  breaking-up  of  the '  Militia'  battalions  was  by  this  time 
virtually  complete,  Kiriakoff  had  no  infantry  on  the  whole  Tele- 
graph Height  except  the  four  Taroutine  battalions,  and  the 
stricken,  the  bleeding  column  which  lie  had  just  withdrawn 
Condition  of  from  the  front.  Tet  at  this  time,  though  Kiriakoff 
pni^f'S^'  evidently  did  not  know  of  tlie  proximity  of  many 
fioiii.  of  the  French  battalions  which  were  hanging  back 

close  under  the  plateau,  there  were  in  reality  some  thirty  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  and  Turks  standing  on  ground  from  which,  in 
a  period  of  only  a  few  minutes,  they  might  close  in  botli  upon 
his  front  and  his  left  flank.  Without  apprehending  the  extent 
to  which  he  was  encompassed,  Kiriakoff  came  to  see  that  the 
troops  he  had  in  front  of  the  Telegraph  must  not  be  left  stand- 
ing under  a  cross-fire  of  artillery.  He  had  not  in  his  own 
h;mds  the  means  of  repelling  or  silencing  the  guns  which  were 
pouring  their  fire  from  the  west  along  the  summit  of  the  pla- 
Tiie  resHit  of  *®^'^ '  ^"'^'  ^^^^S  withont  Orders,  and  even,  it  seems, 
ivhat  Kiriakoff  without  tidings,  he  tried  to  find  a  clew  for  the  guid- 
oSeiS°iiit!i8  ^ice  of  his  conduct  by  leai-nins  the  course  which 
(^'ttwfi^d."  the  battle  was  taking  in  the  English  part  of  the 
field.  Hitherto  his  glances  in  that  direction  had 
brought  him  no  comfort.  Even  bo  early  as  the  time  when  he 
pushed  back  the  head  of  Canrobert's  Division,  he  had  found 
that  the  English  were  gMoing  the  ascendency  over  the  centre 
and  right  wing  of  the  Russians.  'When,'  he  wiites — 'when 
'the  fii-st  success  of  the  enemy  had  been  stopped  on  the  left 
'  wing,  in  the  centre'  and  the  right  wing'  the  turn  of  affairs 
'  was  beginning  to  be  agwnst  us.  I  can  not  judge  the  particw- 
'lars  of  that  part  of  the  battle,  being  fully  occupied  by  doing 
'  my  own  duty,  and  I  could  not  obsei've  as  well  the  events  on 
■  illy  right;  but  thus  far  I  could  see  that  the  enemy  had  taken 

'  i.  e.,  those  portions  of  the  Kussian  ariuy  which  were  oppMed  to  the  En- 
iilish. 
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'  lip  a  Strong  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alma.'  This,  at 
the  moment  of  his  success  against  Canrobei-t,  had  been  Kiria- 
kolTs  perception  of  the  conrse  which  events  were  taking  in  the 
English  part  of  the  field ;  and  now,  when  he  looked  once  more 
He  now  sees     ^'^  where  the  red-eoats  were  moving,  he  saw  that  in 

mnJftilf      ^^^^  P^"^  °^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^*'^^  *^^  ''>^**  ^'^  ^^^  *^^r. 

Hold  the  &,-    He  saw,iiot  only  that  the  Canae  way  batteries  had 

tKa'b^™"'™  ''*'^"  withdrawn,  and  that  upon  their  site  English 
regiments  were  established  (appai'ently  he  had  seen 
that  before'),  but  that  Mentschikoff's  infantry  reserves  were  in 
retreat ;  and  that,  looking  eastwai-d  along  the  Ruasiau  side  of 
tlie  river  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  he  was  imable  to  see  the 
eiid  of  the  slender  red  line  which  marked  the  advance  of  the 
English  supports.  Even  if  he  did  not  observe  or  understand 
the  ominous  silence  of  the  Great  Redoubt,  he  could  not  fail  to 
see  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Causeway  batteries  and  of  the 
iiifantiy  reserves  was  not  only  an  abandonment  of  the  great 
'  position  on  the  Alma,'  bat  was  also  a  retreat  with  which  it 
was  his  obvious  duty  to  conform.  For  that  reason,  he  fii-st  or- 
dered his  troops  to  retire  to  a  part  of  the  Great  Post-road 
ifedonfbnnato  ^^hieh  lay  on  the  right  rear  of  his  position;  and 
rfthSTS'"  ^'^^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^°  *^'^*  ^P°*'  ^^  ^'>^^^  tli'^'  the  victory 
reiPSBBog  he-  won  by  Lord  Raglan  was  by  that  time  so  well  as-, 
fj^^thojsn-  sured  as  to  oblige  him  to  continue  his  retrograde 
march,  and  conform  at  once  to  the  movements  of 
tlio  seven-and-twenty  battalions  then  yielding  to  their  English 
assailants. 

_  'Impossible'— writes  Kiriakoff,  after  speaking  of  the  direc- 
tion m  which  French  artillery  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
Ins  troops  in  front  of  the  Telegrapli—' impossible  to  leave  the 
'  left  wing  thus  exposed  to  a  cross-fire,  and  I  could  not  send  or 
'  wait  for  orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  right 
'  ivmg^  having  already  begun  a  very  decisive  movement  of 

retreat,  I  commanded  the  march  toward  the  main  road,  on 
'  either  side  of  which  I  ranged  the  troops.  This  road  was  be- 
'  yond  the  height  where  our  principal  reserves  had  stood.  Then 
'  I  became  aware  that  our  right  wing^  was  indeed  retreating; 
■  and,  wishing  to  confoi-m  as  much  as  possible  with  their  move- 
'  Mients,  I  ordered  a  second  march  toward  a  height  beyond  the 
'  i-oad.^    .    ,    .    The  enemy  did  not  follow  us.'^ 

'When  he  said  that  the  English 'had  taken  up  n  stronc  oosilion  on  the 
'  left;  [i.  e.,  the  Ruaaian]  'bank  oFthe  river.' 
'  i.  e.,  troops  opposed  to  the  English. 
•'  If  full  faith  ho  given  to  this  teBtimony  of  KiriiikofF,  it  is  of  course  condii- 
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In  their  i-etreat  the  Taroutine  battalions — the  troopg  which 
JiM  "S'a^  mavched  in  what  was  then  the  rear  of  Kiriakoff's 
by  irrencb\n-  force — Were  plied  with  the  fire  of  cannon,  but  were 
fiinwy.  uot  at  all  vexed  by  French  ini'antiy.' 

XXXIX. 

When  Kiriakoff's  battalions  had  withdrawn,  Canrobert's 
S'l^^nTh"'"'  Division  and  D'Aurelle's  Brigade— that  brigade  fol- 
trooiH  toward  lowed  closc  by  Prince  Napoleon— moved  straight 
tho  'reiegraph.  upou  the  Telegraph.  This  took  place  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  in  the  Enghsh  part  of  the  field,  onr  Grenadier 
Guards  were  stepping  up  fi-om  the  river's  bank  to  engage  the 
enemy's  columns.^  The  two  Zouave  Regiments,  which  stood 
side  by  side  on  the  left  front  of  Canrobert's  force,  and,  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  the  39th  Regiment  of  the  Line— the  reg- 
iment which  formed  the  head  of  D'Aui-elle's  column- pushed 

sbe  of  the  question  m  to  whore  the  Enssion  retreat  hegnii,  for  lie  spenks  as 
nn  eye-witness  of  tlie  retreat  which  had  taken  place  in  front  of  the  English, 
an  J  lie  was  the  actual  oi'dniner  of  the  retrograde  movement  which  he  deemed 
to  be  tlie  necessary  consequence  of  the  defeat  which  his  countrymen  had  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  theEnglish.  It  may  bo  said  that  it  was  for  iiis  inter- 
est to  make  this  statement,  and  that  therefore  he  is  notan  impartial  witness. 
This  is  true ;  but,  besides  ihae  his  character  for  honor  and  high  spirit  places 
him  above  the  suspicion  of  gross  and  intentional  misstatement,  it  hnppens 
that  his  account  is  corroborated  in  the  most  dis^nct  terms  by  Anitchkoff,  an 
apparently  impartial  narrator.  Anitchkoff,  when  he  wrote,  was  an  officer  on 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Russian  army,  writing  under  circumstances  which 
gave  hira  considerable  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  which  made  it  his 
duty  to  hold  ihe  balance  evenly  between  Gortschakoff,  Kiriakoff,  and  Kvet- 
zinski.  Yet  in  clear  words  he  corroborates  Kiriakoff.  After  speaking  of 
ihe  centre  and  right  wing  of  the  Enssians,  the  troops  with  which  tho  En- 
glish had  been  dealing— and  of  their  retreat '  lo  the  former  position  two  versts 
'  to  the  south, '  he  adds  immediately  these  words  i  '  Whither  they  wore'  [i^ 
mark  tho  word  presently  coming]  'whither  they  were  followed'by  the  left 
'  wing,  who  had  withstood  and  repelled  the  attack  of  the  whole  of  Ihe  four 
'French  Divisions  un^l  the  moment  of  the  general  retreat.' 

*  Kiriakoff  does  not  himself  say  that  ho  made  any  of 'the  arrancements 
commonly  resorted  to  by  a  general  who  has  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
enemy  s  present ;  but  the  French  authorities  euy  for  him  that  he  covered 
his  retreat  with  a  powerful  artillery.  The  whole  tenor  of  Kiriakoff's  me- 
morial leads  to  the  impression  that,  at  the  time  of  his  retreating  from  tho 
lelcgi'aph  Height,  there  was  no  Fiench  infantry  near  enough  to  induce  him 
to  take  the  nsaal  means  for  covering  his  retreat.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that,  without  any  express  orders  from  then-  divisional  general,  officers  com- 
manding  Rnssian  hatieries  may  have  found  and  seized  opportunities  of  uainir 
their  gans.  ^ 

'  Chodasiewicz.  This  writer  was  a  fieldnifflcer  in  the  Tarontine  corps 
and  his  statements  (almost  all  of  them  valuable)  are  an  excellent  authority 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  operations  of  his  own  raiment. 

"  See,  in  the  Appendix,  the  grounds  on  which  I  rest  this 
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swiftly  forward  toward  the  Telegraph  ;  and  some  of  the  more 
active  men  of  these  soldiery,  ruDiimg  on  in  advance  of  their 
comrades,  sncoeesively  planted  the  colors  of  their  three  Regi- 
ments on  the  stump  of  the  unfinished  pillar,  or  on  tlie  scaffold- 
ing which  the  buildera  had  placed  there.  It  is  siud  that  while 
he  was  in  the  very  act  of  thns  uplifling  the  colors  of  his  regi- 
ment, Lientenant  Poitevin,  of  the  39th,  was  strack  by  a  shot 
and  killed. 

When  Boldiere  in  battle  break  loose  from  the  gnidance  of 
their  commanders,  they  so  feel  the  need  of  a  purpose  that  a 
tree,  a  house,  or  a  windmill — any  object,  in  short,  which  stands 
out  plain  in  the  landscape,  may  have  power  to  draw  men 
toward  it;  and  when  a  conflux  like  this  Las  once  set  in, the 
eddy  soon  begins  to  rnn  strong.  First  three  or  fonr  eager  and 
venturous  men,  then  clnsters,  then  scores,. then  hundreds,  then 
thousands  of  panting  soldiers  were  thronging  from  several 
Tiinnoiiana  quartei-s  upon  a  single  point.  There  could  not  but 
at'h^eS'"  l>'3  a  great  turmoil.  Joy,  warlike  ardor,  the  iit- 
gnii*-  etinctive  lon^ng  of  the  young  soldier  in  his  first 

battle  to  keep  on  discharging  bis  musket,  and  perhaps  (witli 
some)  the  sight  of  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Poitevin — all  these 
were  causes  much  more  than  enough  to  account  for  abun- 
dance of  firing  on  the  part  of  the  French  troops ;  and  when 
the  mound  of  smoke  thus  generated  was  once  piled  up,  the 
soldiers  would  be  likely  to  continue  firing  into  it  for  some  time. 
Besides,  the  French  artillery  at  this  period  was  playing  upon 
the  enemy's  I'etreating  battalions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  believed  that  the  Russians  were  covering  their  retreat 
by  a  more  or  less  diligent  use  of  their  ordnance.  It  is  probable 
that  this  fire  of  the  Russian  artillery  took  effect  at  a  time 
when  the  heads  of  the  French  columns  had  already  thronged 
up  to  the  Telegraph,  for  it  is  cei-tain  that  several  of  the  Zon- 
aves  were  there  struck  down;  and  although  it  is  made  plain 
that  no  Russian  infantry  were  intentionally  placed  at  the  Tele- 
graph with  ordei's  to  make  a  stand,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  a  knot  of  Russian  soldiers  may  have  been  lin- 
germg  about  near  the  scaffolding  of  the  IniTct,  and  may  have 
remaned  long  enough  to  have  an  opportunity  of  firing  into  the 
heads  of  the  great  columns  which  were  converging  upon  the 
spot,  and  provoking  a  fire  in  return.  In  that  way,  though  the 
Russian  accounts  show  no  trace  of  it,  there  was,  perhaps,  a 
farewell  interchange  of  shots. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  (from  the  causes  already 
shown)  there  was  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  real  fight  at  the 
Telegraph,  and,  until  the  Russian  narratives  brought  other 
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light  to  bear,  it  was  believed  that  the  Fi-ench  and  the  Russian 
infantry  Iiad  met  in  fierce  strife  at  this  spot.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enemy's  accounts  represent  that  Kiriakoff'e  troops 
withdrew  quietly  from  the  Telegraph  Height,  without  being 
even  annoyed  by  French  infantry,  and  without  making  or  try- 
ing to  make  a  defensive  stand  either  at  the  pillar  of  the  Tel- 
egraph, or  on  any  ground  near  it ;  and  unless  al!  the  Russian 
narrators,  though  speaking  with  very  different  and  even  oppo- 
site feelings,  have  united  to  join  in  au  unaccountable^  perver- 
sion of  the  truth,  it  must  now  be  held  certain  that  the  impetu- 
o(is  Zouaves,  no  less  than  their  despised  and  peaceful  comrades 
of  the  line,  were  precluded  by  sheer  ■want  of  opponents  from 
the  means  of  engaging  in  that  dreadful  scene  of  hand-to-hand 
fighting  and  slaughter  which,  under  the  description  of 'the 
'  combat  at  the  Telegraph,'  has  found  a  place  in  French  annals,^ 

At  length  the  state  of  the  smoke  allowed  men  to  see  that 
there  were  no  Russians  near.  Then  the  close  of  what  resem- 
bled a  fight  was  joyfully  hailed  as  a  -victory. 

From  the  time  when  the  bulk  of  the  French  advanced  to  the 
MwAax  SI.  banks  of  the  river,  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  had  placed 
Ainaui.  himself  in  the  midst  of  Piinoe  Napoleon's  battalions ; 

and,  the  Prince's  Division  having  been  kept  low  down  in  the 
bottom  during  the  critical  period  of  the  battle,  it  must  have 
been  hard  for  a  man  who  remained  jammed  down  with  those 
troops  to  get  a  fsur  view  of  what  was  going  on  f  hut  the  Mai-- 
siial,  it  seems,  now  galloped  up  to  the  Telegraph,  and  sharing, 
no  doubt,  in  the  belief  that  there  had  been  a  hot  fight  there, 
and  inferring  also  that  the  fight  had  been  won  by  the  thousands 
of  eager  Zouaves  whom  he  saw  thronging  round  the  pillar,  he 
tnmed,  it  is  said,  to  these  his  most  trusted  soldiery,  and  said 
to  them, '  I  thank  you,  my  Zouaves !' 

Canrobert'a  and  Prince  Napoleon's  Divisions,  with  D'Au- 
relle's  brigade  betwixt  them,  were  then  massed  about  the  Tel- 
egraph upon  a  very  small  space  of  ground. 

'  I  say  '  nnacoountable'  teenusa,  if  tlia  French  story  were  true,  the  stand 
which  mast  hare  been  mado  nt  the  Telegraph  by  Kiriakoff 's  iiifimtry  would 
hare  been  an  achievement  so  heraic,  that,  far  from  disowning,  ov  eoncealing, 
or  forgatling  it,  every  good  Russian  wonH  hare  made  it  his  pride  and  his 
boast. 

'  The  nan'atives  which  French  hisiorians  have  given  of  this  supposed  fight, 
together  with  my  reasons  for  exclnding  tlieir  stories  from  my  text,  will  ba 
found  in  tlie  Appendix. 

'  See  tlieplan  (tiikon  from  the  'Alias  Histontiiie'),  whicilt  sliows  the  Mar- 
slial's  position. 
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At  this  timo  two  raessengevs  came  in  hasta  fi-oni  diffevent 
Opportunity  of  pii''ts  oftlis  Eiiglisli  field  of  battle.  They  both  came 
eiutiuff  (fl  with  the  same  object.  The  first  of  these  was  an 
^8''i4^X'  aid-de-camp  sent  straight  from  Lord  Raglan  to  the 
ing  nuiasea.  nearest  French  troops  he  could  find.  The  other 
■was  Colonel  Steele,  who  came  charged  with  the  request  which 
General  Airey,  from  another  part  of  the  field,  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  address  to  Marshal  St,  Amaud.  Whilst  the  Russian 
vnin  endaav-  battalions  wei'c  retreating  before  the  English  infan- 
Hagkn^M  of  t'7>  Lord  Raglan  in  one  part  of  the  field,  and  Airey 
Ainy  to  lauBB  in  another,  had,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  observ- 
ad^^  of"  ed  the  same  opportunity,  and  fastened  npon  the 
Froncii  troops,  game  modfl  of  seizing  it.  Each  of  them  had  seen 
that  masses  of  the  retreating  infantry  were  moving  in  such 
.1  direction  and  through  a  gorge  wHch  so  stmtened  their 
movements,  that  their  retreat  coald  be  cut  off  or  turned  into  a 
ruinous  disaster  by  the  immediate  advance  of  a  few  battalions 
pushing  forward  from  the  left  of  the  French  line,  and  bearing 
towai-d  the  great  road. 

When  Lord  Raglan's  aid-de-camp  reached  the  Telegraph,  he 
found  that  the  troops  he  came  upon  had  just  halted,  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  the  building,  and  that  the  column  with 
which  he  sought  to  find  the  Prince  was  under  a  good  deal  of 
excitement.  Used  to  the  silence  of  English  troops,  the  ind-de- 
oamp  was  a  good  deal  struck  with  the  effect  prodiiced  by  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  in  heavy  masses  talking  all  at  the  same  time. 
The  aid-de-eamp  was  accompanied  by  vico,  the  French  com- 
missioner accredited  to  the  English  Iiead-quartei-a.  Vico  con- 
vej-ed  Lord  Raglan's  wishes  to  the  general  commanding  the 
brigade,  and  was  told  in  answer  that  the  troops  would  advance. 
This,  however,  they  did  not  do. 

The  similar'  request  which  Colonel  Steele  addressed  to  St. 
Arnand  was  met  by  a  refusal.  The  Mai-shal  excused  himself 
for  declining  to  advance  by  saying  that  his  troops  had  left  their 
knapsacks  in  the  valley  below. 

Marshal  St.  Aniaud  was  able  to  remain  all  day  on  horseback;  ■ 
stAnumd.  ^°^  '*  ^"^^^  ""t  appear  that  the  state  of  his  health 
'nje^ntto  at  this  time  was  such  as  to  hinder  him  from  using 
wsBbrai^^to  his  intellectual  powers;  hut  he  did  not  place  him- 
^1™  '*•"  self  in  a  part  of  the  field  from  which  a  general  could 
hope  to  he  able  to  govern  events.  And  from  the 
time  when  he  dispatched  his  iU-devised  orders  to  the  4th  Divi- 
sion, I  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  that  his  mind  at  .ill 
touched  the  battle. 
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General  Forey,  perhaps,  li ad  hoped  that  in  the  presence  of 
Situation  of  the  enemy  Lc  might  be  able  to  cover  over  the  mark 
LS^i5i^4''brt.  which  his  repntation  contracted  on  the  2nd  of  Be- 
eaae.  cember,  on  the  day  when,  along  with  Maupas's  com- 

missari^  of  police,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  pablicly  used  as 
the  assMlant  and  the  jailer  of  the  uuai-med  Legislatui-e  of 
France ;  but  if  by  chance  this  man  shall  be  brought  some  day 
to  his  account,  it  will  not  be  by  an  appeal  to  the  memory  of 
the  Alma  that  he  will  be  able  to  avert  his  punishment.  With 
LoniTnel's  brigade,'  aa  we  saw,  he  had  followed  the  steps  of 
Bouat,  marching  off  to  the  peaceful  sea-shore,  and  becoming 
null  in  the  battle.  When  D\Aurelle  was  already  at  the  Tele- 
^ph,  Forey,  with  Lourmel's  brigade,  had  but  just  crossed  the 
river  at  its  veiy  mouth,  and  was  more  than  two  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  of  the  enemy's  forces.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  annulled  brigade  under  Forey,  and  the  two  Turkish 
battalions  which  had  been  left  to  guard  the  baggage,  the  whole 
Tho  rsi  of  the  of  the  French  and  Ottoman  troops  were  now  i-anged 
Lrayed  uJZ  "P""*  t^i^  plateau  of  the  Telegraph  Height.  Their 
jiie  pinieau.  array  was  upon  ground  lees  advanced  than  that  ta- 
ken up  by  the  English.    It  fronted  toward  the  east. 

XLir. 
When  Kiriakoffa  movement  of  retreat  had  brought  him  to 
The  position  ^^^  ridge  which  lay  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
HriS''^  miles  in  rear  of  the  Telegraph,  he  forthwith  took 
up  a  position,  and  once  more  showed  a  fi-ont  to  the 
Allies.  Having  with  him  not  only  his  own  artillery,  but  that 
also  which  Prince  Mentschikoff  had  brought  fi-om  the  centre 
atthe  commencement  of  the  action,  and  being  in  company  at 
this  time  with  some  of  the  eavali-y,  he  was  able  to  complete 
the  semblance  of  something  like  a  defensive  stand  by  placing 
thirty  guns  in  battery,  and  covering  his  left  front  witJi  several 
TUB  effect  pro.  squadrons  of  hussars.  By  this  wise  and  soldierly 
th™AiiiM™y  ^*1''1'U'3e  Kin akoff  masked  the  confusion  into  which 
j^fB  soidiETiy  the  rest  of  the  Czar's  army  had  been  thrown,  and 
BtiiHide.  caused  the  Allied  commanders  to  believe  that  they 

had  still  a  formidable  enemy  in  their  front. 

'  This  Lonrmel  was  one  of  those  who  nctrf  against  Paris  in  the  massacres 
of  the  *th  of  December,  and  allhongh  he  was  only  a  colonel  at  that  time,  it 
is  still  proper  to  keep  the  Decemher  badge  upon  him,  because  it  was  the 
known  character  of  the  colonels  commanding  rejriments  which  had  caused  the 
President  to  bring  them  and  their  regiments  to  Paris  with  aview  to  use  them. 
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Kot  only  did  Kiriakoff  thns  face  round,  bat  he  even  caused 
Ho  moves  for-  ^^^  tody  of  cavaliy  ivhicli  he  had  on  his  left  to 
miniBonMi  move  forward;  and  it  happened  that  this  advance 
oiYoiry.  ^f  jj^Q  Ruaaian  Hussars  brou^t  them  down  to  a 

spot  which  was  near  the  ground  where  Lord  Cardigan  rode 
with  his  squadrons.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  was  an  in- 
tervening bend  or  rise  in  the  formation  of  the  gronud,  which 
prevented  these  two  hostile  bodies  of  cavah-y  from  being  visi- 
ble the  one  to  the  other. 

Lord  Raglan,  with  some  of  his  staff,  had  ridden  forward  to 
i«rd  Rugian-s  this  part  of  the  field.  He  met  the  advance  of  the 
veiation,  enemy's  squadrons  with  an  almost  cold  gaze.  The 
joyous  animation  with  which,  from  the  summit  of  the  knoll,  he 
had  watched  the  changeful  battle — this  had  passed.  He  woro 
the  look — men  came  to  know  it  too  well  before  he  died — tha 
look  which  used  to  show  that  he  was  feeling  the  stress  of  the 
Fi'eneh  alliance,  and  dissembling  the  pain  of  his  anger. 

XLIU. 
The  woi-ld  was  old  enough  to  know  that,  in  order  to  be 
Qiiffltjoo  ns  to  made  to  yield  its  natui'al  fruits,  a  victoiy  ought  to 
lel^u'"  ^®  followed  up;  and  that,  in  general,  a  victorious 
M^ahoSwLe  army  is  made  to  press  on  in  pursuit  until  mghtfeU 
nressea.  or  Other  good  cause  makes  it' prudent  or  needful  to 

halt.  But  the  maps  of  this  Crim  Tartary  gave  no  indioation 
of  the  existence  of  any  fresh  water  between  the  Alma  and  the 
Kateha — a  stream  some  seven  or  dght  miles  distant.  It  seem- 
ed that  unless  the  troops  which  might  be  pushed  forward 
eould  reach  the  Kateha,  and  i-eaeh  it,  too,  in  strength  enabling 
them  to  establish  themselves  on  its  banks,  they  would  have  to 
bivouac  on  the  hills  without  the  means  of  allaying  the  rage  of 
thirst.  Except  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alma,  or  at  the  month  of 
the  Kateha,  the  nature  of  the  coast  did  not  allow  free  commu- 
nication between  the  Allied  armies  and  the  ships.  It  was  half 
past  four  o'clock.  Soon  after  six  the  sun  would  set.  Since 
morning  the  soldiery  of  both  armies  had  toiled  under  a  burning 
sun.  They  were  very  weary;  and  many  of  them — indeed  al- 
most all  the  English — were  in  a  weaHy  state  of  health.  These 
were  reasons  which  made  it  needful  for  the  Allies .  to  effect 
their  farther  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  preconcerted  arrange- 
ments. They  were  not,  I  think,  reasons  which  waiTanted  a 
protracted  halt  of  the  whole  ofthe  Allied  armies  on  the  heights 
of  the  Alma.  Lord  Raglan  had  been  swift  to  see  what  ought 
to  be  done  by  the  Allies,  and  not  less  swift  to  determine  what 
he  himself  could  offer  to  do.     He  deemed  that  the  Allies  ought 
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Lord  na«iaa-9  ^°  P"^^  foi'wai'd  instantly  with  such  portions  of 
opinion.  Hia  their  force  as  were  the  least  wearied.  We  have 
"""^  seen  the  share  which  the  English  soldiery  had  had 

ill  the  work  of  the  day;  but,  compared  with  the  troops  of  the 
Ist,  the  2nd,  and  the  Light  Divisions,  Sir  Bichard  England's 
Division  was  fresh.  With  that  force  of  infantry,  together  with 
the  whole  of  his  cavalry  and  horse  aitiUery,  Lord  Raglan  de- 
it  is  pmposcd  sired  to  press  forward ;  but  he  required  that  a  por- 
to  (he  French,  ^io^  ^f  ^he  French  army  should  take  part  in  this 
movement,  for  he  did  not  nnderstand  that  the  rout  of  the  ene- 
my's forces  was  so  complete  and  irremediable  as  to  put  them 
in  the  power  of  one  English  division  of  infantry  and  a  thou- 
sand horsemen.  Besides,  he  well  knew  that  (even  though  the 
aid  should  be  given  for  mere  form's  sake  and  not  for  actual 
use)  there  was  a  political  reason  which  forbade  him  from  press- 
ing forward  without  making  sure  that  his  advance  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  portion  of  the  French  army;  for  it  was  near- 
ly  certain  that  an  English  General  advancing  on  the  afiemoon 
of  a  battle,  and  leaving  his  sensitive  allies  in  the  I'ear,  would 
so  mortify  the  French  people  as  to  put  the  alliance  and  even 
the  ruler  who  contrived  it  m  giievous  peril. 

Accordingly,  Genera!  Airey  projxised  to  General  Martim- 
prey,  the  chief  of  the  French  Staif,  that  the  whole  of  our  cav- 
alry, together  with  one  English  division  of  infantiy,  and  such 
portion  of  the  Fi-eneh  army  as  the  Marshal  might  think  fit, 
should  move  forward  and  press  the  enemy's  retreat. 

The  answer  was  that  any  ferther  advance  of  the  French  on 
Tiiej-.dwiioo  that  day  was '  impossible ;'  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
'°  ™'™-  turning  to  where  the  knapsacks  had  been  laid  was 
once  more  used  as  the  reason  which  forbade  all  forward  move- 
qiiesUon  ment.    Men  may  fairly  surmise  that  a  steraer  meth- 

Tiom^'mpih-  ^^  *''^'^  *^**  which  Lord  Raglan  toot  would  have 
r  "'I'lSrfi  st^'v^'i  his  purpose  better,  and  that  if  he  had  simply 
h™°al^I^d  ordered  his  cavalry  and  Sir  Richard  England's  Di- 
betier.  vision  to  advance,  M.  St.  Arnaud  would  have  been 

compelled  to  follow.  But  to  act  upon  such  a  speculation  as 
that  would  have  been  hardly  consistent  with  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  the  English  General.  Lord  Raglan,  it  is  true,  was 
a  soldier,  acting  against  an  enemy  in  the  field.  But  he  was 
something  more.  He  was  a  diplomatist  specially  charged  with 
the  care  of  that  fragile  stmcture  on  which  the  war  was  rest- 
ing. He  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  French  alliance. 
Except  on  gi-ounds  of  paramount  cogency,  he  had  no  right  to 
break  loose  from  the  fetters  by  which  his  Queen's  Government 
had  thought  fit  to  bind  their  country. 
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XLIV. 

Lord  Uaglan  watched  t!io  advance  of  the  Russian  cavalry 
ThaciMoot  until  he  saw  it  eotne  to  a  halt.  Then  it  seemed —  ■ 
thebatue.  jjg  ^yj,g  ^g^^  of  old  to  read  saeh  signs — it  seemed 
that  he  regarded  this  movement  and  this  halt  of  the  enemy's 
hoi-se  as  a  kind  of  farewell  gestnre  which  marked  the  end  of 
the  battle;  for,  turning  his  horse's  head,  he  slowly  rode  back 
to  the  ground  where  his  infantry  stood. 

When  our  soldiers  observed  the  approach  of  the  Head-Quar- 
Thedieers  *^^'  S*^i  *tey  looked  eagerly  into  the  group  that 
^"^1.  l^^^r^^^t^^^-,^  amongst  tlie  plumed  ho.'semen 
^  the  Omei  famiselt  were  comuig;  and  the  moment 
they  got  a  snre  sight  of  the  frock  with  the  half  empty  sleeve, 
it  came  into  their  hearts  to  oifer  to  their  General  that  which 
is  of  other  worth  than  vulgar  treasures,  nay,  that  which  in 
common  tira^  the  world  can  not  ^ve.  Tliey  brought  him  the 
greeting  which  a  prond  soldiery  can  bestow  upon  their  chief 
in  the  hour  of  victory  aud  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Begun  at 
iiret  by  one  corps,  taken  up  by  the  next,  and  then  by  the  next" 
again,  the  cheers  flew  on  from  regiment  to  regiment,  and 
tracked  the  chief  in  his  path,  till  all  along,  from  the  spui-s  of 
theTelegmph  Height  to  the  easternmost  bounds  of  the  crest 
which  had  been  won  by  the  Highland  brigade,  those  desolate 
hills  in  Crim  Tartary  were  made  to  sound  hke  England.  And 
the  sound  traveled  back  to  the  plateau  on  which  the  Fi-ench 
wore  halted,  and  descended  al^o  the  slopes  where  our  dead  and 
wounded  lay  thick.  There  many  a  red-coat,  so  wounded  that 
the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  tramp  of  battalions  had  become 
to  him  mere  idle  sounds,  would  yet  find  his  heart  stirred  anew 
by  the  English  cheoi-s  on  the  heights,  and  would  raise  himself 
on  his  arm  and  strive  so  to  use  his  last  strength  that,  in  the 
swelling  tumult  of  the  voices  above,  his  own  faltering  'hmTah!' 
might  be  one. 

But,  pensive  and  intent  on  sad  thoughts.  Lord  Kaglan  now 
iiBridesbscfc  rode  down  into  the  valley,  rccrossed  the  river,  and 
S,dYMis™be  entered  the  village  of  Bourliouk.  The  flames  had 
wonnaed.  been  extinguished;  and  in  some  of  the  farm-bnild- 
iugs  less  burnt  than  the  rest,  there  lay  many  wounded  ofBcers, 
Amongst  the  painful  scenes  in  those  bams  and  sheds  Lord 
Raglan  passed  a  long  time,  giving  tender  care  to  the  sufferers. 
Yet  of  the  sunlight  of  that  day  there  were  nearly  two  honrs 
remaining.  There  was  a  routed  enemy  in  front ;  and  be- 
yond, there  was  the  mighty  prize  for  which  tlio  invadei-s  were 
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Ambition  lends  strength  and  momentum  to  the  pui-poses-of 
a  general.  Lord  Raglan  gave  his  heart  to  wounded  men.  A 
commander  wrapped  in  self,  and  burning  for  fame,  would  have 
risked  a  breach  of  the  French  alliance,  would  have  hardened 
hia  heart,  and,  killing  perhaps  some  few  of  his  people  with 
cruel  fatigue,  would  nave  drunk  of  the  Katcha  that  night.  If 
he  had  done  thus,  the  reconnaissance  of  the  next  morning 
would  have  brought  him  some  knowledge  of  hardly  less  worth 
than  a  victory. 

The  Allied  forces  bivouacked  on  the  ground  which  tliey  had 
The  Aiued  nr-  woH,  The  French  were  on  tho  Telegraph  Height, 
onibe'SonBd  "^^^  English  head-quarters  were  established  oo  the 
theyhBTanon.  left  bank  of  tlie  river,  near  the  I'oad  leading  up  from 
the  bridge,  and  almost  on  the  site  of  that  Causeway  battery 
which, 'natil  it  wan  touched  by  the  mastering  key,  had  barred 
the  mouth  of  the  Pass. 

In  the  evening  our  army  was  joined  by  Colonel  Torrens 
with  the  troops  which  had  been  left  at  Kamishlu  to 
SlaTf^''  clear  the  beach ;  and,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  whilst 
thT™^'"  Loi'd  Raglan  was  dining  in  liis  little  marquee  with 
LMd™?SSin  only  one  man  for  his  guest,  Torrens  came  to  report 
hismarqueR  j^j^  arrival.  A  third  cover  was  laid  for  him.  Ho 
had  made  a  forced  march,  and  was  in  bitter  pain  because  his 
great  haste  had  not  availed  to  bring  him  up  in  time  for  tlie  bat- 
tle. With  kind,  frank,  thoughtful  words,  Lord  Raglan  strove 
to  soothe  him. 

SLV. 

The  position  which  Kiriakoff  had  taken  up  was  not  held  for 
Continimtion  m^"/  minutes.  To  any  calm  man  who  looked  from 
of  the  RuB^ian  that  ridge  toward  the  north  it  must  have  been  plain 
retreat.  ^jj^^^  jjj^  Allies  wci'e  making  no  movement  in  pur- 

suit. But — for  thus  powei-ful  and  thus  wayward  is  the  imag- 
ination of  man  in  his  fears  —  the  Russians  were  no  sooner  in 
safety  than  vague  terrors  were  assailing  their  minds,  and  panic 
^,^g„t^jRu^  began  to  drive  them.  The  brave  soldiery  who  had 
Sinn  (nndieiy  stood  Superbly  firm  when  shot  were  tearing  their 
I^ wiemynew  i^anks,  were  scared  by  phantom  thoughts,  and  the 
to'^'df''^e^  square-built,  hard,  rigid  battalions  which  had  check- 
niMiii^''dfe-  ered  the  hill-sides  on  the  Alma  now  dissolved  into 
orderly  flight,  ghapelcsH  masses.  Even  when,  after  accomplishing 
several  miles  of  retreat,  the  troops  at  length  reached  the  hill- 
aides  which  looked  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Katcha,  they  had 
no  belief  that  the  Allies  would  sutfer  them  to  drink  of  its  wa- 
ters in  peace ;  and  the  aimy  of  the  Czar  degenerating  into  a 
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helpless  throng,  officers,  mon,  horses,  guns,  tnmbrils,  carts  laden 
with  stores,  carts  laden  with  the  wounded,  all  pressed  into  a 
gorge  leading  down  to  the  ford ;  and  then  the  disorder  was 
80  complete,  and  the  masses  which  choked  the  gorge  were  bo 
dense  and  helpless,  that  it  seemed  as  though  a  small  force  of 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  would  have  sufficed  to  make  the 
whole  army  prisoners  or  bring  it  to  utter  ruin. 

AVhen  they  had  crossed  the  Katoha,  the  hulk  of  the  troops 
still  hurried  on,  though  with  no  idea  of  the  direction  they  were 
to  take,  except  that  their  coarse  ought  to  be  a  prolongation 
of  the  line  of  the  retreat  already  accomplished. 

But  presently  even  that  poor  clew  failed  them ;  for  some  got 
to  imagine  that,  instead  of  falling  back  upon  Sebastopol,  they 
were  to  make  for  Baktchi  Sei'Si.  Then  darkness  came ;  and, 
there  being  no  landmarks,  the  army  was  as  a  child  that  has 
lost  its  way  at  night  in  a  trackless  moor.  Sometimes  the  mass- 
eswere  bent  in  their  course  by  a  voice  shooting  out, '  To  the 
'  right ;'  and  then  agiun  they  would  swerve  the  other  way  un- 
der the  impulse  of  a  cry,  'To  the  left.'  All  idea  of  bearings 
was  so  utterly  lost,  that  even  in  their  flight  the  fugitives  could 
no  longer  be  sure  that  they  were  retreatuig;  for  they  did  not 
know  but  that  they  might  be  marching  all  the  while  toward 
an  enemy.  Afterward  the  uaeleseness  of  this  wild  movement 
in  the  dark  got  to  be  understood ;  and,  shouts  for  a  halt  be- 
coming general,  the  masses  at  length  stood  still.' 

All  this  while  the  Allied  armies  were  quietly  bivonacking 
upon  the  hanks  ofthe  AIma,at  a  distance  ofseveral  miles  from 
the  enemy ;  and  the  Staff"  of  the  Bussian  army  having  ascer- 
tdned  that  no  pursuit  was  going  on,  mounted  officers  and  Cos- 
sacks were  sent  to  announce  to  the  wandering  battalions  that 
the  Katcha  was  the  rendezvous.  But  some  ofthe  messengers, 
having  received  these  directions  before  they  crossed  the  river, 
carried  on  the  very  words  intrusted  to  them  with  the  sen'ile 
exactness  of  a  Chinese  copyist,  and  told  the  troops  which  had 
long  ago  forded  the  stream,  and  were  thence  marching  south- 
ward, that  they  were  to  'go  on  to  the  Katcha.'  Orders  thus 
conveyed  led  to  a  belief  that  the  stream  ali-eady  passed  was 
not  the  Katcha ;  and,  although  in  reality  the  troops  had  over- 

'  One  dny  at  Balaclava  I  had  some  conversttfion  with  Lord  EagUn  re- 
Bpectins  the  pnnic  which  seized  the  Enssian  army  on  the  hanks  of  the  Knt- 
cha,  and  he  told  mo  that  he  thought  (he  panic  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  appearance  of  his  putrols;  but  I  have  never  heard  from  any  othei-  source 
that  our  cavaJry  palroled  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Katcha  on  the  erening 
of  (he  battle ;  and  I  imagine  tliat  Lord  Raglan  must  have  spoken  rather 
from  what  Tie  inferred  llian  from  what  he  knew. 
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stepped  the  place  of  rendezvous,  they  imagined  that  they  had 
not  yet  readied  it. 

Thus  confusion  was  prolonged ;  but  the  halt  began,  after  a 
time,  to  produce  good  effects.  The  officers  called  for  men  who 
could  undertake  to  find  the  way  back  to  the  Katcha.  Some 
were  found.  These  acted  as  guides ;  and  at  midnight  the 
wearied  troopa  regained  the  river.  For  about  two  houi-s  they 
rested ;  but  then — by  panic,  it  is  believed,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterward  by  orders  wbieh  the  panic  engendered  —  the 
army  was  hastily  roused,  and  thrown  once  more  into  full  I'e- 
treat.    It  moved  upon  Sebastopol.' 

XLVI. 
In  this  action  the  French  lost  three  officei-s  killed  ;"  and,  on 
Losaea  of  iha    gvotinds  which  he  deemed,  and  (privately)  stated  to 
I'l-ench.  i,e^  to  jjjg  jnind  '  conclusive,'  Lord  Raglan  came  to 

the  belief  that  their  whole  loss  in  killed  was  60,  and  their  nnni- 
ottheEn-  ber  of  woundcd  600.^  The  English  aiiny  lost  25 
giiBii.  offlcei-s  and  19  sergeants  killed,  and  81  officers  and 

102  sergeants  wounded;  and  of  rank  and  file,  818  killed  and 
1438  wounded,  making,  with  the  19  who  were  missing,  aud 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  bnried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
houses  in  the  village,  a  total  loss  of  2002.  The  loss  of  the  Rus- 
orthcHuB-  sians  in  killed  and  wounded  was  officially  stated  at 
ekrae.  670&,  and  it  is  believed  that  later  and  more  accu- 

rate computations  would  cany  the  loss  up  to  a  much  higher 

'  My  knowledge  respecting  tho  ciiemj'B  retreat  to  tlioKatelia  is  mninlydc- 
livod  from  ChodasiewicB !  but  on  tlioSSrd  of  September  thopeBsanirjof  flio 
■village  of  EskeJ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Katcha,  described  lo  me  (lie  scene  of 
panic  which  they  had  witnessed  in  the  night  of  the  £Otli. 

'  St.  Amaud's  Dispatch. 

'  The  French  official  nceonnts  state  the  total  loss  of  their  nrmy  in  killed 
nnd  wonnded  at  1339  (or,  according  to  M,  St.  Arnaud's  dispatch,  13*3),  but 
those  statements  hayo  not  obtained  encli  eredenco  as  to  indnce  me  to  place 
the  figures  in  the  test.  Lord  Kaglan,  I  know,  believed  not  only  that  ilio 
French  returns  wei'e  grossly  erroneous,  bnt  that  they  were  intentionnllj;  fab- 
ifled ;  for,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  states  i(  to  be  '  iropossihle'  their  ac- 
eonntsconldbe  true,  he  also  speaks  of  the  'pains'  which  the  French  author- 
ities took  to  make  him  believe  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  right  to 
say  that  I  am  acqnainted  with  the  grounds  on  which  Iiord  Baghm  based  his 
low  estimate  of  the  French  losseB,  and  that,  not  thinking  them  quite  Eo  con- 
clnsive  as  he  did,  I  have  abstained  from  hnaarding  a  positive  statement  on 
the  sdbJBct.  The  Aeld  of  battle  did  not  giivo  indication  of  considei'nble  loss- 
es by  the  French ;  and  I  recollect  that,  the  morning  after  the  battle,  a  French 
soldier  told  me  tliat  he  estimated  the  whole  loss  of  his  people  at  fifty  {uno 
cinquantaine).  As  an  actual  estimate  of  the  losses,  of  course,  his  statement 
was  of  no  worth,  but  it  went  toward  showing  what  was  the  first  impi'CESion  of 
(he  French  nrmy  ns  to  the  cstent  of  the  caruagc. 
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number.  Except  the  Russians  left  wonndecl  on  tlie  field,  there 
wei-e  acarcdy  any  prisoners  taken  by  the  AlJies ;  and  by  the 
Russians  none.  Amongst  the  wounded  Russians  left  on  the 
field  and  taken  by  the  English  there  were  two  general  officers. 
Great  quantities  of  small  arms  were  left  npon  the  ground ;  but 
of  prouder  trophies  there  were  few.  The  French  captured  a 
ThB  tpophiaa  si^aJl  four-wheeled  open  carriage,  in  which  a  clerk 
rfri^ryHrere  had  been  traveling  with  a  quantity  of  office  forms 
and  papers.  The  English  had  the  gun  taken  by 
Captain  -Bell,  aiid  the  howitzer  abandoned  by  the  enemy  in  the 
Great  Redoubt.' 

XLVII. 
Whether  it  was  wise  to  assail  ihe  enemy  on  the  very  ground 
gjje^n  wljeve  he  sought  to  make  his  stand,  is  a  question 
Ttit*  upon  depending  upon  the  measure  of  respect  which  was 
itaAtoli'^X  '^"®  ^™"'  ^"^  Anglo-French  army  to  a  Russian  force 
hiinjh9ai^°  one  third  less  in  numbers.  On  the  inland  or  east- 
avoided,  em  flank  of  the  position  on  the  Alma  the  country 
was  open,  and  therefore  it  was  possible  for  the  Allies  to  avoid 
all  encounter  with  the  enemy  on  his  chosen  strong-hold  by  tak- 
ing ample  ground  to  their  left,  and  boldly  marching  round  him. 
If  a  man  so  resolute  as  Marshal  Pelissier  Lad  been  then  at  the 
head  of  the  French  army,  this  perhaps  is  what  he  would  have 
proposed  to  do.  At  all  events,  this  is  tho  way  in  which,  under 
like  circumstances,  he  would  now  undeitako  to  deal  with  a 
Russian  army.  But  then  he  judges  things  by  the  light  of  what 
haasinee  passed,  and  especially  by  the  light  of  his  own  great 
achievement.  To  have  undertaken  so  daring  a  flank  move- 
ment as  this  in  the  presence  of  an  unhumbled  and  confident 
foe,  would  have  implied  a  steadfast  faith  in  the  excellence  of 
the  whole  Allied  array,  and  a  somewhat'  early  perception  of 
that  want  of  nimbleness  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians which  was  afterward  found  to  be  chai-aotevistie  of  their 
field  operations.    Those  who  know  how  heavily— even  down 

'On  tho  following  day  the  French  quietly  came  with  nn  nrtillery  team, 
""«  were  goicg  to  cany  off  one  of  the  guns  talien  by  tho  English.  An  En- 
glish officer  caught  them  in  the  nct^  and  prevented  them  from  executing  their 
purpose.  This  enterprising  attempt  was  tho  more  curious,  since  it  happened 
that  the  gun  was  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  ground  on  which  the 
"^"^s*  of  the  IVanch  troops  had  been  moving.  Appavendy  it  was  calcn- 
lated  that  any  Englishman  who  chanced  to  observe  the  Frend!  drivers  ivoald 
assumo  that  they  were  acting  nnder  nnthorlty  iiom  Lord  Eaglan,  and  that, 
when  oncB  the  gun  was  in  tha  French  lines,  the  transcendent  importance  of 
the  alliance,  and  of  a  cordial  feeling  between  the  two  armies,  ivonid  be  relied 
on  as  grounds  which  might  prevent  the  English  General  f.-om  reclniminj;  ir. 
V  OL.  T.  — IJ  I, 
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to  the  day  of  the  Alma^the  thought  of  the  Moscow  campaign 
still  weighed  npou  the  mind  of  the  French,  will  hardly  wonder 
that  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  and  his  advisers  should  have  shrunk 
from  tbe  idea  of  lending  the  flank  of  the  French  army  to  the 
enterprises  of  a  foe  who  had  still  a  great  warlike  repute,  and 
whose  numhera  were  imperfectly  known.  Besides,  since  the 
French  had  taken  the  right,  the  success  of  any  such  plan,  and 
with  it  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  whole  Allied  force,  would 
have  been  made  to  depend  upon  the  stability  of  the  French 
troops  alone,  rather  than  upon  the  prowess  of  the  whole  Allied 
army.  Even  if  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  had  desired  to  make  the 
venture,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Lord  Raglan 
would  have  consented  to  move  into  the  interioi-,  with  a  French 
army  mai'chiug  on  his  right  between  him  and  the  enemy.'  To 
have  done  so  would  have  implied  great  confidence  in  the  stead- 
iness of  the  French  army. 


But,  whatever  be  the  worth  of  a  plan  for  turning  instead  of 
ThecouBeac-  attacking  the  Russian  position  on  the  Alma,  it  is 
tiiauy  fakcD.  certain  that  Marshal  St.  Amand  and  his  adviaei-s 
thought  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  choose  the  course  which 
they  actually  took  to  possess  themselves  of  the  unoccupied 
ground  which  lay  between  the  Russian  position  and  the  sea- 
shore, to  pit  the  rest  of  the  French  forces  against  Prince  Menta- 
chikofTs  left,  and  to  leave  to  Lord  Raglan  the  duty  of  dealing 
with  the  enemy's  centre  as  ivoll  as  with  his  left  wing. 
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XLVIir. 
Told  summaiily,  the  battle  of  the  Alma  was  this:  — The 
su™m,y  of    French  seized  the  empty  ground  which  divided  the 
e  oatiit       enemy  from  the  eea,  and  then  undertook  to  assail 
the  enemy's  left  wing,  bnt  were  baOed  by  the  want  of  a  road 
lor  uanrobert  s  artillery,  and  by  the  exceeding  cogency  of  the 
rule  which  forbids  them  from  engaging  their  infantry  in  open 
gronnd  without  the  snpport  of  cannon.    Their  failure  plaied 
them  in  jeopardy;  for  they  had  committed  so  lai-ge  a  propor- 
tion of  their  force  to  the  dhitant  part  of  the  West  Cliifand  the 
sea-shore,  that  for  nearly  an  hour  they  lay  much  at  the  mercy 
ot  any  Knsaian  general  who  might  have  chosen  to  take  advan- 
tage ot  then-  severed  condition.    But,  instead  of  turning  to  his 
own  gloiy  the  mistake  the  French  had  been  making  Prince 
Mentschikoff  hastened  to  copy  it,  wasting  time  and  strength  in 
a  march  toward  the  sea-shore,  and  a  conntci-inarch  back  to  the 
Telegraph.    Still,  the  sense  the  French  had  of  their  failure,  ani 
the  galling  fire  which  Kiriakoit's  two  batteries  wore  by  this 
.   tune  bringing  to  bear  on  them,  began  to  create  in  their  army  a 
grave  discontent,  and  sensations  scarce  short  of  despondency 
beemg  the  danger  to  which  this  condition  of  things  was  lead- 
ing, and  becoming,  for  other  reasons,  impatient.  Lord  Raglan 
determined  to  order  the  final  advance  of  the  English  infantry, 
without  waiting  any  longer  for  the  time  when  Oanrobert  and 
Prince  Napoleon  should  be  establhshed  on  the  plateau.    So  the 
Jlughsh  infantry  went  forward,  and  in  a  lew  minutes  the  bat- 
talions which  followed  Oodrington  had  not  only  defeated  one 
ot  the  two  heavy  '  columns  of  attack'  which  marched  down  to 
usail  them,  but  had  stormed  and  carried  the  Great  Redoubt 
c   .i  ?  "">?".«■■«  tlin  hill-sides  on  the  Alma  were  no  longer 
I  S,   ?„  P<»«!»°,i  'I'  «lie>-  wero  still  a  battle-field,  and  a 
battle-field  on  which,  for  a  time,  the  combatants  were  destined 
to  meet  with  checkered  fortune ;  for,  not  having  been  support- 
ed at  the  right  minute,  and  being  encompassed  by  great  or- 
ganized numbers,  Codrington's  disordered  force  was  made  to 
tail  back  under  the  weight  of  the  Vladimir  column,  and  its  re- 
treat mvolved  the  centre  battalion  of  the  brigade  of  Guards 
IN  early  at  the  same  time,  Kiriakoff,  with  his  great '  column  of 
the  eight  battalions,'  pushed  Canrobert  down  from  the  crest 
he  had  got  to,  obliging  or  causing  him  for  a  time  to  hang  back 
under  the  cover  of  the  steep.    At  that  time  the  prospects  of 
the  Allies  were  overcast.    Bnt  then  the  whole  face  of  the  bat^ 
tie  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  two  guns  which  Lord  Eag- 
lan  had  brought  np  to  the  knoll ;  for  not  only  did  their  fire 
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extirpate  the  Causeway  batteries,  and  so  lay  opGii  the  Pass, 
but  it  tore  through  the  columns  of  Prince  Mentschikoff's  in- 
fantry reserves,  and  drove  them  at  once  from  the  field.  This 
discomfiture  of  the  Russian  oeDtre  could  not  but  govern  the 
policy  of  Kiriakofi;  obliging  him  to  conform  to  its  movement 
of  retreat ;  and  be  must  have  been  the  more  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge to  himself  the  necessity  of  the  step  he  was  taking,  since 
by^this  time  he  had  sufi'ered  the  disaster  ivhich  was  inflicted 
upon  hia  great '  column  of  the  eight  battalions'  by  the  French 
artillery.  He  retreated  without  bemg  molested  by  the  French 
infantry,  and  took  up  a  position  at  a  distance  of  tivo  miles 
from  the  Alma.  Meanwhile,  after  a  sheer  fight  of  infantry,  the 
whole  strength  that  the  enemy  had  on  the  Kourgaufe  Hill  was 
broken  and  turned  to  ruin  by  the  Guards  and  the  Highland- 
ers. Thenceforth  the  slaughter  that  is  wrought  by  artdlery 
upon  retreating  masses  was  all  that  remained  to  be  tuliilled. 


iiiow  of  that  priceless  spoil  which  one  nation  takes  from 
another,  when  it  proves  itself  the  better  in  arms? 
Hiegiorjio''  The  Western  Alliance  had  the  ear  of  Europe,  and 
HiBmaeivaB.  jt,  awarded  to  iteelf  an  unstinted  measave  of  gloi-y. 
Was  this  glory  honestly  taken?  ,.    ^,, 

The  Allies  were  more  than  60,000,  and  the  strength  ot  the 
Rassiana  fell  short  of  that  by  one  third.  This  was  a  dis^nty 
which  made  it  unheeoiuing  for  the  Great  Alliance  of  the  West 
to  indulge  in  the  language  of  a  boisterous  triumph.  But,  be- 
sides that  the  strength  of  the  ground  went  some  way  toward 
making  the  conflict  equal,  the  very  faults  and  shortcomings  of 
the  Allies  had  the  elfect  of  putting  a  heavy  stress  upon  some 
portions  of  their  united  army ;  for,  by  sendmg  two  fifths  of 
his  army  to  the  sea-shore,  and  by  crowding  the  remainder  of 
it  upon  a  narrow  front,  the  French  Marshal  placed  Prmco 
Gortsohakoffand  General  Kvetzinski  npon  a  mimerical  equal- 
ity -with  their  English  foes ;  and,  the  Russian  artillery  being 
vastly  more  powerful  than  ours,  and  the  ground  bemg  in- 
trenched and  singulariy  strong  by  nature,  the  Russians  were 
in  circumstances  which  tended  to  give  them  a  great  advantage 
over  their  English  adversaries.  Besides,  though  our  forces 
-were  equal  in  numbers  to  the  part  of  the  Russian  army  with 
which  they  had  to  deal,  yet  it  happened  that,  m  each  distinct 
infantiT  fight,  the  English  battalions  were  almost  always  con- 
fronted by  masses  far  greater  in  numerical  strength.  Justly, 
therefore,  there  may  be  rendered  to  some  of  the  components 
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of  the  Allied  army  a  part  of  the  glory  which  History  must  re- 
fuse to  the  aggregate  host. 

At  three  o'clock,  as  we  saw,  the  Ijattle  had  been  suffered  to 
lapse  into  such  a  condition  that  there  was  then  bitter  need  of 
a  general,  and  of  troops  so  placed  in  the  field,  and  so  inclined 
toward  the  practice  ot  close  fighting,  as  to  be  able  to  restore — 
to  restore,  as  it  were,  by  sheer  force — the  waning  fortune  of 
the  day.  How  the  occasion  was  met,  this  History  has  shown. 
I  nan-ate,  and  soldiers  will  comment.  They  must  judge,  and 
say  whether  for  simplicitjf'a  sake  it  be  better  to  pile  up  aheap 
of  praise,  and  distribute  it,  like  a  cargo  of  medals,  amongst  all 
the  French,  English,  and  Turks  who  heai'd  the  sound  of  the 
guns;  or,  in  a  harsher  and  more  careful  spirit,  to  pait  off  the 
troops  which  fonght  hard  from  the  troops  which  scarce  fought 
at  all,  and  to  show  by  whose  oi-dering  it  was  that  the  course 
of  the  battle  was  governed. 

I  have  been  eager  to  acknowledge  the  valor  and  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  Russian  infantry.  If  I  had  caused  it  to  appear  that, 
upon  the  whole,  Marshal  St.  Amaud  and  the  troops  he  com- 
manded had  done  marvels  on  the  Any  of  the  Alma,  I  should 
have  been  helping  to  prolong  a  belief  in  that  ■which  I  know  to 
be  false,  and  should  be  even  rnnning  coimter  to  what,  with 

food  reason,  I  hold  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  French  army  ;i 
ut  I  have  tried  to  do  careful  justice  to  those  who  wei'e  then 
our  allies  by  marking  and  commending  the  warlike  quality 
which  was  displayed  by  their  artillerymen,  as  well  as  by  their 
keen,  bold,  active  skirmisbei's.  Of  my  own  countiymen  I  have 
hardly  once  suffered  myseff  to  speak  in  words  of  praise.  I  have 
only  told  what  they  did. 


Those  three  sunny  hours  of  the  20th  of  S.^. ..     . ._    

time,  and  the  only  time,  when  a  French  and  an  English  army 
stood  abreast  in  an  upen  pitched  battle;^  and  therefore  it  is 

'  I  speak  in  grent  measure  from  knowledge  ncquired  long  snbseqiiently  to 
the  buttle,  but  the  conviction  of  which  I  epeak  waa  not  long  to  show  itself  in 
the  French  army.  Writing  three  days  after  the  battle,  and  speaking  of  the 
conviction  which  was  produced  npon  the  English  army  by  the  fact  that  Mar. 
shal  St.  Amaird  had  not  '  kept  moving  on  afwr  he  had  tamed  the  enemy's 
'left,' Lord  Raglan  says:  'I  have  reason  to  helieve  that  the  same  feeling  is 
'  prevalent  amongst  the  officers  of  the  French  army.'  For  any  one  who  was 
not  in  the  Crimen  dnring  the  month  which  followed  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
it  wonid  be  difficnlt  to  form  a  conception  of  the  state  into  which  the  repute 
of  the  French  anny  had.  fitUen.  Later  erentB  (and  the  first  of  these  was  the 
brilliant  chaise  of  two  squadrons  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  at  Balaclava) 
showed  that  the  warlike  spiiit  of  Franco  was  not  exlinct  in  her  army. 

'  The  EnRllBh  at  Inkei-mnn  were  valiantly  aided  hy  a  body  of  French  troops; 
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that,  ■when  maEy  gunecations  shall  have  passed  away,  mankind 
iviil  still  gaze  and  gaze  iipou  a  baiTcn  hill-side  in  Orim  Tartary, 
compariug  the  demeanor  of  the  two  great  rivals  of  the  West 
whilst  they  fought  side  by  side  on  the  Alma.  Yet,  if  people 
shall  end  this  comparison  -without  making  honest  allowance  for 
the  ban  I  am  going  to  speak  of,  they  will  do  a  wrong  to  the 
wavlike  repute  of  1  ranee. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  look  upon  the  action  between  Marshal 
unuse  of  anr  St.  Aitiaud  and  the  Russian  left  wing  as  a  fair  sam- 
^Sr"i^f  P'^  of  what  a  French  army  can  do.  That  glance  at 
tbB  i^oh  °  the  things  done  in  Paris  wbich  helped  us  to  under- 
''™''''  stand  the  origin  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  will 

now  serve  to  teach  us  the  cause  of  any  shortcomings  which 
may  bo  attributed  to  the  army  commanded  by  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud.'  We  saw  something  of  a  Etrange  decree,  which  en- 
acted that  services  rendered  by  military  men  in  their  opera- 
tions against  Fi-enchmen  should  hold  good  as  titles  to  advance- 
ment in  the  same  way  as  though  they  were  deeds  done  in  war 
i^ainst  the  foreigner.^  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  that  decree 
was  long  observed  to  the  full;^  and  the  shameful  principle 
which  it  involved  was  made  to  weigh  heavily  upon  France 
during  several  of  the  months  which  followed  the  landing  at 
Old  Bort.  Indeed,  the  principle,  though  partly  waived  for  a 
time  in  1855,  was  found  to  be  still  in  dire  operation  long  after 
the  close  of  the  Russian  war.  Just  as  in  a  later  year  the 
French  Emperor  intrusted  to  a  scared  and  bewildered  literary 
man  the  command  of  a  whole  French  army  in  Italy,  so  now  he 
committed  the  honor  of  the  flag — committed  it  ^most  exclu- 
sively— to  men  who  had  shared  with  him  in  the  adventure 
which  put  France  under  his  feet.  His  reckoning  was  that, 
whether  it  were  led  by  honorable  and  skilled  commanders,  or 
were  tossed  and  flung  into  action  by  him  and  his  December 
friends,  a  French  army  engaged  in  a  short,  brisk  war  against  a 
Continental  state  would  always  be  likely  to  push  its  way  to 
more  or  less  of  success;  and  that  if  it  should  chance  to  do  this 
under  the  leadership,  or  apparent  leadership,  of  him  and  his 
fiiends,  lie  and  they  would  become  similar  to  heroes.  If  they 
could  attain  to  be  thus  thought  of  for  a  time,  they  might  hope 
that  for  a  still  longer  period  they  would  enjoy  the  immunity 
and  the  thousand  rewards  which  nations  aro  accustomed  to 
lavish  upon  victorious  commandera. 

but  that  grant  flglit  vias  not  one  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  a '  French  nnd 
nn  Enj>lish  army  Blood  abreast  in  an  open  pitched  battle' 

'  Ante,  cap.  14.  '  Ibid.,  Decree  of  5th  Decemher,  1861. 

'  It  ivas  cnrTied  to  thekngth  of  making  Magnan  and  St.  Arnaud  Marshals 
of  France. 
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This  was  the  principle  -which  governed  the  choice  of  the 
man  to  -whose  charge,  on  the  day  of  the  Alma,  the  honor  of 
the  French  anna  was  left.  He  who  commanded  the  ai'niy  was 
St.  Arnaud,  fonnerly  Le  Roy,  the  person  auboi-ned  by  Flenvy. 
Under  him,  in  the  Crimea,  there  -were  four  Divisions  of  French 
infantry.  He  -who  commanded  the  1st  of  these  Divisions  was 
Canvobert.  This  officer,  aa  I  have  said,  was  not  without  hon- 
est titles  to  military  distinction ;  hut,  whilst  he  had  a  profes- 
sional repute  which  would  have  earned  him  the  approval  of 
even  the  most  lo^al  of  monarchs,  he  had  also  the  qualification 
which  entitled  him  to  the  favor  of  the  French  Emperor.  He 
had  commanded  one  of  the  brigades  which  operated  against 
the  gay  boulevards  on  the  4th  of  December.  The  2nd  Divi- 
sion was  commanded  by  Bosqnet.  Bosqnet  was  a  man  with- 
out a  stain ;  but  he  was  the  only  French  General  of  Division 
at  the  Alma  who  could  say  that  he  did  not  owe  his  command 
to  the  December  plot;  and,  since  it  happened  that  he  was  left 
isolated  with  only  one  brigade  daring  the  whole  time  when 
the  issue  of  the  battle  was  pending,  his  presence  at  the  Alma 
was  only  an  iinperfect  exception  to  what  was,  as  it  were,  the 
general  rule.  He  who  commanded  the  large  detached  force 
of  some  9000  men^  which  first  crossed  the  river  at  its  mouth 
was  General  Bouat ;  and  Bouat,  it  seems,  was  an  officer  who 
earned  his  command  bj  exploits  against  Parisians  in  the  bou- 
levard, the  rne  St.  Denis,  or  the  neighborhood  of  tho  Nowvelle 
France.'  He  who  commanded  the  3rd  Division  was  Prince 
Napoleon.  He  who  commanded  the  4th  Division  was  Forey ; 
and  no  man  could  come  within  the  principle  of  selection  more 
clearly  than  he  did,  for  it  was  he  of  whom  I  spolce  when  I  said 
that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  used  as  the  assiulani  and  the 
jailer  of  an  unai-med  Legislature,  There  were,  besides,  the 
Lourmels,  the  Espinasses,  and  numhera  of  othera,  no  doubt, 
whose  names  could  be  easily  found  in  their  Emperor's  list  of 
worthies.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  part  which  was  taken  by 
Marshal  St.Amand  and  his  troops  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
was  no  fair  sample  of  what  could  he  done  by  a  French  army. 
It  was  only  a  sample  of  what  a  French  army  could  manage  to 
do  when  it  labored  nnder  the  weight  of  a  destiny  which  or- 
dained that  all  its  chiefs  should  bo  men  chosen  for  their  com- 
plicity in  a  midnight  plot,  or  else  for  acts  of  street  slaughter.^ 
Because  they  had  perpetrated  ao  extensive  massacre  of  their 

'  One  of  Bostiaet's  bripndea,  and  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  Contingent  ex- 
cept tlie  two  battalions  left  to  gnard  the  hoggRgc. 
'  -With  tho  33rd  Eesiment. 
'  Prince  Napoloon'a  complicity  was  only,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believo,  a 
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unamied  fellow-countrymen,  there  was  no  certainty,  perbaps, 
that  they  might  not  be  men  firm  and  able  in  honest  war  against 
the  foreigner ;  but  also  there  was  no  such  close  similarity  be- 
tween what  these  men  had  done  in  Paiia,  and  what  they  were 
meant  to  do  in  the  Crimea,  as  to  wan-ant  the  notion  of  intrust- 
ing to  them  almost  exclusively  the  honor  of  the  French  flag. 
There  was  a  salient  point  of  difference  between  the  boulevard's 
and  the  hill-sides  of  the  Alma.    The  Eussians  were  armed. 

No!  The  Power  which  fought  that  day  by  the  side  of  En- 
gland was  not,  after  all,  mighty  France — brave,  warlike,  im- 
petuous France.  It  was  only  that  intermittent  thing  which 
to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  not.  It  was  what  people  call '  The 
'  French  Empire.' 


The  Battle  of  the  Alma  seemed  to  clear  the  prospects  of  the 
Mfe^ofthe  campaign,  and  even  of  the  war.  It  confirmed  to 
pi™pecta™f'"  the  Allies  that  milit.iry  ascendency  over  Russia 
the  campaign,  which  had  been  more  than  half  gained  already  by 
the  valor  of  the  Ottoman  soldiery.  It  lent  the  current  sanc- 
tion of  a  victory  to  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  the  invasion. 
It  ended  the  perils  of  the  march  from  Kamishln,  and  made 
smooth  the  whole  way  to  the  Belbee.  It  established  the  Al- 
lies as  invadei-s  in  a  province  of  Russia.  It  did  more.  IJpon 
condition  that  they  would  lay  instant  hands  on  the  prize,  it 
gave  them  Sebastopol. 
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Page  50.  'said  our  Foreign  Sea-eliay.' — In  his  dispatch  of  tlie  28tli  of 
JanuRiy,  1S58. 

Fage  63.  'Prince  Garmi.' — So  apelled  la  tlie  official  dispntohes;  but  it 
has  been  suggested,  and  probably  with  tnith,  that  the  persoti  meant  was 
Prince  Gagarin,  one  of  the  Becretaries  or  attaches  of  the  liuseian  Legation 
at  Constantinople. 

Page  91.  'For  almost  tuio  ^rs  Sir  Sirat/ord  Canning  had  been  absent  feoia 
'  Ooaatastinople.'—'Sa;  not  nearly  bo  long.  It  was  nottillJune,  18E2,  that 
his  absence  from  Constantinople  began. 

Page  127. — Instead  of  note  1,  the  anther  givej 
'  the  GovevnmentH  of  France  and  England  were 
'  icol  the  Sultan,'  etc. — Lord  Chiiendon  to  Lord  Cowley,     'Eastein  Papers,' 
partii.  p.  331. 

Page  188.  Instead  of  nol«  I,  the  following; — Count  Mensdorf,  I  believe, 
was  an  bonest  soldier,  too.  high'Spirited  to  bo  capable  of  shrinking  from 
what  he  understood  to  be  his  &Mj;  bnt  he  had  had  little  of  the  training 
needed  for  a  diplomatist,  and  (as  la  often  the  case  with  the  representatives 
of  Austria  at  foreign  Courta)  he  was  not  kept  well  informed  of  the  policy 
which  his  Government  was  pnrsning.  It  was  not  in  deference  to  his  own 
tastes  or  wishes  that  he  aceepied  the  mission  to  St.  Petersboi'g.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  conrtier-iike  attitude  assumed  by  the  French  Envoy  will  be 
found  in  the  -aoxe  to  p.  496. 

PagelST.  'hekit  vpona  general  ojfftcer'wlio  was  i^istened,it  seems,  Jacques 
Ar-aaud  Le  Eoy.' — Giving  in  a  formal  way  its  list  of  the  new  Ministry  of 
the  27th  of  Oclflber,  the  '  Annnaire,'  an  authority  favoraUo  to  the  Elys^;, 
lias  these  words;  'A  la  guerre,  Jacques  Arnaud  le Boy  de  St,  Arnaud,'p. 
352. 

PagelGl.  '  Ihey  inight  soon  lie  calkdiipon  tn  act  against  Paris  and  agaiast  the 
'  C'oniUiution.' — Granier  de  Csssaignac,  p.  392.  There,  the  26th  is  the  day 
of  tlie  month  which  the  historian  mentions,  but  he  gives  Thursday  (which 
fell  on  the  2Tth)  as  the  day  of  the  week  when  the  meeting  took  plaec. 

Page  161.  Instead  of  note  I,  the  following: — 'All  the  generals  a  mbraceil 

'each  other,  and  from  that  moment  It  might  be  said  with  certainty  that 

'  France  was  going  to  come  out  of  the  abyss.' — Ibid.  p.  393.     The  names 

of  the  twenty-one  generals  will  bo  found  ibid.  p.  393. 
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Pago  1G3.  'eowed  anew  that  Ms  duty  was  to  mabitaia  the  Ee/mbKc.'— 
'  Mj  duty  is  to  bnffle  theii-  perfidious  projects,  to  nudntaia  the  Republic,  and 
'to  save  thecountry.'etc.— 'Annuaire,' App.  p.  60. 

Page  les.  Instead  of  note  1,  the  following  :—Tho  proclamation  to  Iho 
nrmy  contained  this  passage :  'In  1830,  as  in  1848,  they  treated  you  as 
'  ^?'"1'J^'^  ""S"-  A'"""  having  spumed  your  heroic  disinterestedness,  they 
'disdained  to  consult  your  sympathies  and  your  wishes,  and  yet  you  tu'e  the 
'elite  of  the  nation.  To-day,  in  this  solemn  moment,  I  desire  that  the 
'army  may  make  its  voice  heard. '—Granier  de  Cassaicnac,  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 
A  copy  of  the  proclamation  will  also  be  found  in  the  '  Annuaire'  for  1851. 
This  last  pablieation  (which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  'Annnnire 
'  des  Deus  Mondes')  gives  an  account  of  the  events  of  December,  written  in 
a  spirit  favorable  to  the  Elysfe ;  bnt  the  Appendix  contains  a  full  collection 
of  olficial  documents. 

.,^^^\'"°"  ''*''  annomcemeitt  of  meamrss  not  hitherto  disclosed.'—' The 
Assembly,'  he  wrote,  'has  been  dissolved  amid  the  applause  of  the  wholo 
'  population  of  Paris.'— Circular  to  the  Prefects. 

.1.1?""^^  *^"'  '  ^^^'"S  *"""'  "f  '^'"  '«■'*  '^  bull-ends  of  their  mushets.'— 
The  names  of  nine  of  these  are  given  in  the  '  Recueil,'  p.  6i, ;  and  besides 
those,  tlie  seizure  of  MM.  Darn  and  Do  Blois  is  stated.— Ibid.  pp.  6,  T, 

Page  16E.  'rocfe  through  some  of  the  streets  of  JParis.'— meaty  rode  in 
fi'ont  of  the  cortege,  waving  his  sword  and  trying  to  get  the  people  in  the 
streets  to  cheer. 

Page  167,  'assembled  at  the  Magorally  of  the  iOtliarrondissetaent.'—-' Re- 
'cueild'ActesOfficieiles.'p.  60.  In  that  and  in  pp.  61-3,  the  names  of  220 
DepnUes  are  given. 

Page  167.  '  PTestdeM  and  his  accomplices.'—'  Recueil  d'Actes  Offleielles, ' 
l>p.  37,  46.  The  ireport  of  tho  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  is  from  the  short- 
hand-writer's notes.— See  ibid.  p.  85. 

Page  167.  '  One  of  the  Vice-PresidetUsJ—tlaxDely,  M.  Viiet.  Tln'oueh 
all  those  last  moments  of  the  struggle  between  law  and  force,  M.  Vitet'a  de- 
meanor was  admindile  for  its  firmness  and  dignity.  Of  this  I  am  assui'cd 
by  one  of  tho  most  eniinent  of  the  many  statesmen  who  wore  there  present. 
Page  167.  '  any  D^mties  ojfering  resistance.'— It  was  in  the  second  of  the 
two  written  orders  prodaoed  that  the  prison  of  Mazas  was  designated.  It 
is  given,  'Recueil  d'ActesOfficielles.'p.  57. 

Page  167,  Instead  of  note  2,  the  following :— The  order  rendered  into 
English  was  in  these  words :  '  Commandant !  In  consequence  of  the  orders 
'  of  the  Minister  of  War,  cause  to  be  immediately  ocenpied  the  Mayoralty 
'  of  the  10th  firrondissement,  and  cause  to  bo  arrested,  if  necessary,  sncli  of 
'the  representatives  as  shall  not  instantly  obey  the  ordef  to  dispei'se. 
'  (Signed)  The  General-in-Chief  Magnan. '— Ibid.  p.  57. 

Pago  167.  '  collared  by  o^^rs  of  poSce  and  led  out.'— Ibti.  p.  60.  M. 
Benoist  d'Azywas  one  of  thoVice-PreadentSjaad  the  other  Vice-President 
collared  bj-  the  soldiery  was  M.  Vitet. 

Page  168.  '  /(  was  now  en^  two  o'clock  in  the  ctflemoan.'—lbid.  p.  12 ; 
but  the  procfes-verbal  makes  it  later— viz.,  twenty  minutes  past  three  o'clocfc. 
Ibid.  p.  60.  ' 

Pi^e  168.  'raised  to  two  lamd^ed  and  thirt^-fve.' — According  to  tho 
'Hecueit'  the  number  was  232.— La  V^rii^,  'Becueil  d'Actes  OfHcielles,'p. 
64.  The  difference  is  occasioned  by  including,  or  not  including,  M.  Daru, 
and  M.  de  Biois,  and  one  other. 

Page  169.  '  Into  these  the  two  SanifreJ  and  thirty-^ve  members  of  the  Asseni- 
'  bly  were  thrust.  '—Not  all  in  one  batch,  but  in  three.  The  last  batch  was  so 
largo  a  one,  that  tho  prison-vans  had  to  be  reinforced  by  some  omnibases  ; 
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nnd  some  few  of  the  Deputies  were  left  behind  for  n  timo  in  the  barrack  — 

I'ixie  169.  '  Benoist  d'A^y.'— One  of  tlie  Vice-Presidents  of  the  AsBem- 
biy.  Among  tlio  Deputies  tlirowu  into  the  prison  tiiere  was  alao  M.  Vilel, 
jinotber  of  the  Vico-Presidents.  .       ... 

Page  169.  Instead  of  note  1,  the  follomng:— The  facts  mentioned  in  the 
above  paragraph  are  not,  I  believe,  controvevted  in  any  important  point.  A 
full  account  of  what  passed  will  be  found  in  the  \yell- known  letter  of  M.  de 
Tocqueville  (now  printed  in  the  collection  of  hia  letters).  ""•^  in  the  'Be- 
'cneil' above  quotetl,  pp.  18, 14,60eiBeg.  ,  ,  ,„,  ,.  .  , 
Page  170.  '  the  Jadges  were  driem  from  tha  b&uJt.  —The  Anniiaire 
saj-s  trinmphantly  that  two  CommiBBaviea  of  Police  '  interrupted  this  ffcsli 
'attempt  at  legal  resistance,' p.  373.                                                         _    . 

Page  170.  Instead  of  note  1,  the  following  :— It  seems  that  in  his  mission 
to  the  Elyaee  the  process-server  was  accompanied  by  the  President  of  fhe 

Court.— Ibid.     'Bulletin  Fran^ais,' p.  37.  

Paire  174  Instead  of  note  S,  ihe  following :— Several  of  their  letters  to 
this  elfect  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  English  journals ;  bnt  M.  Leo" 
Fancher  (who  had  been  a  few  weeks  before  n  member  of  the  Cabinet)  ad- 
tlrassed  hia  indignant  protest  straight  to  the  Pi'esident ;—  _ 

'MoNSlETJtt  lbPeebident,— Itis  with  a  painful  surpnse  that  I  see  my 
'  name  figuring  among  those  of  the  members  of  a  Consultative  Commia- 
'sion  which  you  have  just  hean  instituting.  I  did  not  think  I  had  given 
'you  any  right  to  oflfer  mo  tliis  iiisctlt  TdB  viefdre  t^tte  i«jwv-\.  The  sei-v- 
'icea  I  have  wndered  to  yon  in  the  belief  that  they  were  services  rendered 
•to  the  countrv,  entitled  me  perhaps  to  expect  from  you  a  very  different 
'treatment.  At  aU  events  my  oharactfir  deserved  moi'e  respect.  —  Re- 
'cueil,'p.  34.  .       ,      T,    ,.  1     n> 

Pago  180.  'calmli)  seen  by  t!iU  E«gUsh  o^i-.'— Another  EngliBh  oiEcer, 
who  was  in  that  part  of  the  Boulevards  which  is  at  the  corner  of  the  Eue  de 
Grammont,  writes  to  mo  tbns :-' Having  been  in  Paris  during  the  covj. 
'  d'ilat,  and  having  been  a  spectator  and  neariy  a  viclim  when  the  Ifrench 
'  troops  fired  against  harmless  people  on  the  Bonlevai'ds,  and  having  been 
'standing,  until  forced  to  leave  it,  on  the  balcony  of  my  dub  nt  the  corner 
'of  the  Hue  de  Grammont— which  club  was  struck  thirty-seven  times,  six 
'  halls  entering  the  drawing-room— I  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  ot  your 
'descriptionofiL'— Letter  dawd  9th  Mareh,  1863.  ,,„.■,, 

Pace  18-t.  To  note  1,  the  author  adds  :— In  the  '  Quarterly  Beview  of 
April  1863,  p.  B37,  it  is  stated  that  M.  Xavier  Dnirten  says  'he  saw  some- 
'  tUig  of  the  kind  from  his  prison  window,  ■  bnt  that  his  '  words,  as  given  hv 
'  Mr.  Kinciake  in  a  note,  do  not  quite  bear  out  the  somewhat  exaggerated 
'  statement  in  the  text.'  Since  a  statement  like  tilis  has  been  ventured  upon 
by  a  respectable  pnbUca^on,  it  seems  right  to  give  a  translation  of  the  above 
passage:  'Several  times,  when  the  gale  was  shut,  the  sergeants  of  police 
'  threw  themselves  like  tigers  on  the  prisoners,  whose  hands  were  tastened 
.'behind  their  backs.  They  knocked  them  down  with  loaded  clubs.  Ihev 
'  left  them  with  their  throats  gm^ling  upon  the  flag-stone,  where_  several  ot 
'  them  expired.  ...  It  was  so-neither  more  nor  leis  ;  we  saw  it  from  the 
'  windows  of  our  cells,  which  looked  out  on  the  court.'  The  wj'iter  adds  :— 
'  A  chaque  prison  son  genre  da  snpplioe  et  de  mort :  on  fusilla^Ji  Mazas,  an 
'  Champ  de  Mars,  et  dans  les  divers  postes  de  la  ville.  A  la  Prefecture  do 
'  Police,  on  tuait  k  coup  de  casse-tlte.'  'At  each  prison  there  was  its  own 
'kind  of  punishment  and  of  death:  they  shot  people  at  Mazas,  on  the 
'Champ  de  Mars,  and  at  the  different  posts  (military  posts)  of  the  lowii. 
'  At  the  Prefecture  of  Police  tliey  killed  people  with  loaded  clubs.' 
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Fsga  283.  'J^<siai  citi!sns  io  ia  siat  b^platooBs  of  infanti-i/  ta  the  night  of 
'  tiie  itk  and  the  mght  of  the  5th  of  December. ' — I  finS  that  what  I,  in  ray  can- 
tion,  thus  speak  of  as  a  '  qneacion'  has  been  recoided  as  a  proved  fact  in  tho 
'  Edinburgh  Eeview,'  The  article  referred  to  is  known  to  have  been  written 
b^  n  gentleman  nho  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'iStat,  who  was 
giftad  more  than  moat  man  with  the  poiver  of  seeking  for  truth  in  an  impar- 
tial apirit,  and  who  enjoyed  great  opportunities  of  informing  himself  coneern- 
ing  the  events  which  had  been  passing  in  the  French  capital.  The  article 
asserts,  in  plain,  unqualified  tsrms,  that  'hundreds'  were  'put  to  death  in 
'  the  court-yards  of  the  barracks,  or  in  the  subterraneous  passages  of  the 
'Tuileries.'— 'Edinbni^h  Beview'for  April,  1852.  Still,  the  writer  did  not 
see  the  prisoners  shot  with  his  own  eyes,  and  1  persist  in  my  inclination  to 
treat  it  as  a  '  question, '  whether  these  alleged  executions  did  or  did  not  lake 
place  in  the  nights  of  the  4ch  and  5tli  of  December- 
Page  190.  'should  be  dismissed.' — 'You  will  immediately  dismiss  the 
'juges  de  pais,  the  mayors,  and  the  other  functionaries,  whose  eoncnrrenco 
'  may  not  be  assured,  and  appoint  other  man  in  their  stead.  To  this  end, 
'yon  will  call  upon  all  the  public  functionaries  to  give  you  in  writing  their 
'adhesion  to  the  gieat  measure  which  the  Government  has  just  adopted.' 
Morny's  Circular  to  the  Prefects.     'Annaaivo,' Appendix,  p.  67. 

P^e  194.  Instead  of  note  1,  the  following : — Decree  of  8th  December, 
inserted  in  the  MoniiBar  of  the  9th,  It  is  also  in  the  '  Annuaire,'  pp.  76, 
78.  The  transportation  was  to  be  to  a  penal  colony  in  Algeria  or  Cayenne, 
and  was  to  be  for  a  period  of  five  years  at  the  least,  and  ten  years  at  the 
most  (Articles  1  and  2).  The  order  for  transportation  was  to  be  an  act  of 
administration.  In  other  words,  every  body  whom  the  police  authorities 
chose  to  designate  as  having  belonged  to  a  secret  social^  was  made  liable  to 
be  transported  without  tri  j.  This  decree  was  superscribed  lAbertu,  Equal- 
ity, Fiiitemiti/.  I  observed  that,  within  forty-dght  honrafrom  the  time  when 
they  thus  got  Prance  down — viz.,  on  the  10th  of  Decemhei' — the  brethren  of 
the  Elyaee  began  their  'concessions'  to  railways  and  other  companies. 
Thenceforth,  us  might  be  expected,  '  ooncassionB'  went  on  at  a  merry  rale. 
Bee  whole  lists  of  them  in  the  Appendices  to  the  '  Annuaire.'  Those  who 
know  how  vast  have  been  the  sums  expended  by  onr  pnblic  companies  in 
obtaining  'Private  Acts  of  Parliament,' may  form  somo  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  patronage  in  this  direction  which  the  brethren  got  into  their 
liands. 

Page  195.  Instead  of  note  3,  the  following ; — Granier  de  Cnssaignac,  vol. 
ii.  p.  i38.  To  meet  the  cost  of  these  wholesale  transportations  an  extraor- 
dinary credit  was  opened  on  the  38th  of  January.  It  is  only  the  title  of  tho 
decree,  and  not  the  sum  fixed,  which  is  given  in  the  'Annuiure,' Appendix, 
p.  95. 

Page  196.  '  ias  been  done  to  living  men.' — I  have  not  ventured  to  speak  of 
the  number  of  these  hapless  sufferers  farther  than  to  use  the  phrase,  'the 
'two  thousand  men  whose  sufferings  are  the  bOEt  known  ;'  but  the  conduct, 
ors  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  who  were  armed  with  a  great  deal  of  trust- 
worthy information  on  the  subject,  coneeived  thomselres  warranted  in  vent- 
uring upon  the  following  words : — '  All  that  is  known,  is  that  about  three 
'  thousand  two  hundred  have  since  disappeared  from  Paris ;  they  may  have 
'  been  killed  in  the  Boulevards,  and  thrown  into  the  large  pits  in  which  those 
'who  fell  on  that  day  were  promiscuously  interred  ;  they  may  have  been 
'  among  the  hundreds  who  were  pnt  to  death  in  the  courtyards  of  the  bar- 
'raoks,  or  in  the  subtewanoous  passages  of  the  Tuilerics  ;  thaymaybe  in  the 

' taof  FortBiclCrejOr  in  thebagnes  of  Eocheforl,  or  they  may  boat 

heir  way  to  Cayenne.   .    .   .   We  have  already  stated  that  the 
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'number  of  persons  undergoing  or  sentenced  by  these  cnielliea  ia  believed 
'to  exceed  ten  thonBand.  A  lijmdred  iAvastmd  more  nre  supposed  to  be  in  the 
'  vanlta  and  casemates  which  the  E'ranch  dignify  with  the  name  of  prisons, 
'  often  piled,  crammed,  and  wedged  together  so  closely  that  tliey  can  scarce- 
'Iv  change  their  positions.' — '  iSinbnrgh  Review,' vol.  xcv.  p.  319. 

Page  198.  '  withut  firty-aght  hours  from  the  i-eceipt  of  a  dispatch  of  the 
3rd  of  Decemher,' — '  Annuaire,'  Appendix,  p.  67.  M.  St.  Araand's  circular 
to  the  Generals  of  Division  ordered  tliat  the  vote  of  the  soldiers  be  taken 
ivithin  forty-eight  hours,  and  also  said,  'The  President  reckons  on  the  sup- 
'  port  of  the  nation  and  of  the  army;  and,  so  far  as  concerns  yonr  Division, 
'on  the  energy  of  yone  attitude,  the  prompt  and  severe  repression  of  tlio 
'slightest  attempt  at  disturbance.' — Ibid. 

Page  198.  'aearlt/  eight  ina/ions.'— 7,489,316,  agdnst  640,737  noes.— 
'Annuaire,'  Appendix,  p.  95. 

Page  199.  '  should  pag  him  tiibute  and  o6cy.'— The  free  way  in  which  tlio 
parse  of  France  was  laid  open  by  the  success  of  the  coap  d'itai  may  be  in 
some  measure  gathered  from  tlie  long  catalogue  of  decrees  opening  supple- 
mentary and  extraordinnry  credits,  wliich  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  tho 
'Annuaire,'  pp.  9E  ei  seq.  As  was  mentioned  in  a  former  note  (ante,  p. 
297),  the  '  concessiona'  to  railway  and  other  companies  began  so  early  as 
tho  10th  of  December.     See  the  Appendix  to  the  '  Annuaire.' 

Page  202.  Instead  of  note  3,  the  following : — Decree  of  the  5th,  inserted 
in  tlie  Monitear  of  tho  7th  December:  'Irtusq'une  troupe  orgnnisee  aura 
'  contribufc  par  des  combats  k  rStahlir  I'ordre  sur  nn  point  qneloonqiie  du 
'tarritoire,  co  service  sera  compt^  comme  seiTiee  de  canipagne.' — Article 
1,  'Annnaire,' Appendix,  p.  70. 

Page  206.  '  iiiade  jnerry  with  icltal  thet/  sato.' — It  was  not  in  this  spirit 
that  the  Press  of  free  England  dealt  with  IVanco.  In  the  journal  which 
most  carefully  made  it  its  study  to  give  utterance  to  English  opinion,  tlie 
leading  article  said,  'Speaking  within  the  limita  of  historical  truth,  and 
'  npon  the  evidence  of  many  eye-wilnessea  of  these  events,  we  alHrm  that 
'  the  bloody  and  treacherous  deeds  of  the  1th  of  December  will  be  remem- 
'bered  with  horror  in  the  annals  even  of  that  city  which  witnessed  the  mns- 
'sacreof  St.  Bitrtholomaw  and  tho  Reign  of  Terror.' — !Z^es,  Deo.  8, 1851. 

Page  207.  '  ia  the  Cathedral  of  onr  Ladij  of  Paris.'— I  hare  thought  fit 
to  speak  of  the  deeds  which  ai'a  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  without,  in  gen- 
eral, undertaking  lo  judge  and  formally  say  whether  they  were  pardonable, 
or  wicked,  or  good ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  native  expressive- 
ness in  the  facts  which  would  enable  them,  as  it  were,  to  speak  for  them- 
selves wiihont  the  interpreter's  help.  Rut  at  a  time  when  these  things  were 
fresh  in  men's  minds,  no  snch  cold  abstinence  as  mine  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  periodical  press  of  a  free  country.  After  the  events  of  the  2ud  of 
December,  it  became  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  conductors  of  those  journnls 
which  are  published  at  intervals  giving  time  for  full  investigation  and  for 
the  formaUon  of  a  delibei-ata  judgment,  not  only  to  make  a  careful  gather- 
ing of  the  facts  which  had  been  happening  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
bat  also  to  pronounce  upon  the  men  who  had  just  been  stifling  Franco  the 
jadgment  of  a  nation  still  blessed  with  the  power  of  free  speech.  It  was  in 
no  doubtful,  balancing  words  that  this  duty  was  fulfilled.  Of  the  knowl- 
edge with  which  the  '  Edinbni^h  Review'  was  soon  able  to  arm  itself,  and 
of  the  unshrinking  firmness  with  which  it  delivered  its  judgment,  some  sam- 
ples have  been  given  in  foregoing  notes.  The  '  Quarterly  Review'  summeij 
up  its  account  of  the  things  done  to  France  in  these  vmrds : — '  All  the  in- 
'stitutions  of  the  countir overthrown— all  constitutional  authority  dissolved 
'  —all  legality  abrogated— the  sti-eets  of  Pai'is  a  human  slanghter-honse— 
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'innocent  strollBrs  and  spuctatovs  on  public  walks  and  from  (IrinviiiK-room 
'  windows  wantonly  maasacved— hundreds  of  the  most  hunoiablc  and  eini- 
'  nent  men  of  the  nation  imprisoned  lilcs  felons,  some  of  tliem  handcuffed — 
'thirty-three  departments  in  a  state  of  siege — and,  as  the  Bonapartist  advo- 
'cates  are  forward  to  admit,  half  the  surfaco  of  the  country  reeking  with 
'  blood  and  fire!  .  .  .  All  the  mischief,  whntever  it  may  be,  is  chargeable 
'to  no  other  cause  but  Louis  Napoleon's  perjury  to  the  Conaiitution,  and 
'  bis  treason  to  the  State.' — '  Quarterly  Eaview'  for  December,  1861. 

i'age23].  Uhe  Siillaa  teas  placed  in  a  sitae  of  war  with  the  Eiapera- of 
'Russia.' — A  writer  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review'  imagined  that  theetate  of 
war  began  on  the  4th  of  October — the  date  of  the  Declaration  ('Edinbnvgh 
'  lieview,'  No.  240,  p.  328) ;  but  that  is  a  mistake.  It  was  Lord  Stratford 
who  devised  the  plan  of  a  contingent  declaration  of  war  ('Eastern  Papers,' 
part  ii.  p.  198) ;  and  he,  of  all  men  living,  would  be  the  least  likely  to  bo 
wrong  as  to  the  time  when  the  state  of  war  began,  lleporting  to  the  Home 
Government  the  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Great  Council  as  conveyed  to 
iiim  by  Reshid  Fasha,  Lord  Stratford  writes,  that  'Otnitr  Pasha  will  be 
'instructed  to  re-summon  Prince  Gortschakoff  by  letter  to  evacuate  the 
'  Pcincipalities  within  fifteen  days  from  the  receipt  of  his  letter ;  that  the 
'Prince's  re/hsal  will  be  coasidered  as  tantamowit  (o  a  declaratioa  of  war  on  the 
'part  of  Russia  ;  that  hostilities  will  be  declared  ihei-eapoa  by  the  Porte;  that 
'  all  jorsons  now  here  in  the  employment  of  Russia  will  then  be  requested 
'to  withdraw  ;  and,  finally,  that  all  merchant  vessels  under  Russian  colors 
'will  also  be  required  to  leave  the  port  of  Constantinople.' — ('Eastern 
'Papers,'  part  ii.  p.  151.)  After  the  4th  of  October,  aod  at  a  time  when 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  supposed  the  state  of  war  to  have  begun,  the  Turk- 
ish Government  was  sending  to  Prince  Gortschakoff  the  summons  devised 
by  Lord  Stratford — a,  summons  which  the  Snblime  I'orte  desciibed  as  'the 
'  last  expreesioii  of  Us  pacific  sentUnenis.' — (Ibid.  p.  154.)  The  Edinburgh 
lieviewer  was  kept  in  his  error  by  a  notion  that  the  postponement  of  hostili- 
ties applied  only  to  'hostilities  on  the  Danube;'  but  if  he  had  glanced  at 
Lord  Stratford's  dispatch  of  the  2lEt  of  October,  he  would  have  seen  that"- 
not  only  on  the  Danube,  bat — on  the  Asiatic  fromiej's  the  attack  wns  to  bo 
'  imiaedialelg  after  the  ex/nralion  of  the  ffieea  dags. '—(Ibii.  p.  198,)  At 
one  time  the  Turkish  Ministers  set  up  a  theoi^'  that,  as  Prince  Gortschn- 
kolFs  answer  (dated  the  10th  of  October)  was  virtually  a  refusal,  tlie  term 
offered  by  the  summons  was  brought  to  a  close  on  that  day — the  10th  (ibid, 
p.  19S)  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  they  were  discussing  with  Lord  Stratford  this 
question  about  the  state  of  war  beginning  on  the  lOlh,  shows  conclusively 
that  neither  they  nor  Lord  Stratford  had  any  notion  of  its  having  begun, 
as  the  Edinburgh  Baviewer  supposed,  on  the  4tii  of  October. 

Page  338.  Instead  of  note  1,  the  following: — 'Eastern  Papers,'  part  ii. 
p.  114.  In  the  opinion  of  Lord  Stratford,  this  violent  and  inevitably  per- 
turbing measure  was  nnneoessary.  After  saying  that  he  had  been  content 
with  the  plan  of  calling  up  three  steamers  from  each  of  the  squadrons,  ho 
writes : — '  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  assistance  thns  limited  would  have  nn- 
'swered  every  purpose,  unless,  indeed,  the  Ottoman  squadron  had  taken 
'part  ngiunst  the  Sultan,  which  was  a  veiy  extreme  case  to  suppose.  / 
'  wished  to  save  Her  Majesty's  GovenanenI  from  ana  eniharrassmeats  Hkeli/  to 
'  accrue  from  a  premature  passage  of  the  DardaneUes  by  Admiral  Dundas's 
'squadron,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  precautions  adequate  to  the  ap- 
'  penranoe  of  danger,  I  did  not  form  my  opinion  in  this  respect  without 
'taking  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  senior  oiBcer  in  command  in  the 
'BoBphorns.'—Ibid.  p.  188, 
Pago  245.  'He  resigned  his  office.' — This  statement  was  formally  denied 
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by  a  respectable  journal ;  but  it  may  be  verifled  by  any  ono  who  has  an  od- 
porlumty  either  of  addi-essbg  a  question  lo  some  surviving  member  of  LoJd 
Aberdeen  s  Cabinet,  or  of  consulting  Hansard's  debates.  After  speakinu  of 
tbo  resignation  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  cnlling  it  'the  resignation  of  niv 
noble  fnend  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Home  Department,'  Lord  Aberdeen, 
the  then  Prime  Minister,  went  on  to  aay,  '  I  myself  informed  Her  Majesty 
ot  the  I'eaignation  at  Osborne.'— 'Hansard,'  vol.  cxori.  pp  93,  94 
Page  248.  'fo  note  2  the  author  adds:— That  which,  in  the  above  note. 
I  treated  as  a.  fair  inference  from  the  dates,  is  now  n  proved  truths  for  the 
evidences  which  establish  it  have  been  brought  to  light  and  given  to  die  pub- 
lic by  a  writer  in  the  _'  North  British  Kevieiv'  of  April,  1863.  At  the  time 
in  question,  the  Momtng  PoH  was  Lord  Palmerston's  known  organ.  Com- 
bating the  assertion  that  Lord  Palmerst^n'a  dielike  to  a  large  measure 
o(  ±le_lorm  was  the  cause  of  his  resignation,  his  journal  said;— 'We  aro 
eonvmced  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  not  approved  of  the  sln^sh  policy 
pursned  in  the  Eastern  qnestion. '  —  Jlfo™in^  Post,  19th  December, 
853.  On  announcing  his  resumption  of  ofHce,  the  same  ioumal  said-— 
Ihe  present  Ministerial  crisis  is  therefore  at  an  end.  The  vacillating 
policy  pursoed  in  thg  East  is  abandoned.'— Ibid.,  3Glh  Decomber,  1863 
Ihe  truth  stands  thus :— Before  the  time  when  Lord  Aberdeen's  Govern- 
ment was  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  state  of  things  brought  about  by  the 
aisaster  ol  Smope,  the  diaenssions  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject  of  a  new 
Keform  Bill  had  elicited  so  strong  a  diffisi-enoe  of  opinion  between  Loi-,1 
Palmerston  and  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  that,  whenever  the  time  might 
come  for  decisive  action  upon  that  subject,  or  even  for  a  formal  and  final 
«ec,sion.  Lord  Palmerston  s  resignation  was  to  bo  expected ;  but,  as  Loid 
Alierdeen  sa,d,  the  'provisions  of  the  measure  had  not  been  finally  settled,' 
and  therefore  the  moment  which  might  necessitate  Lord  Palmersion's  resig- 
Mlion  had  not  yet  come,  when,  on  Monday  the  12tli  of  December,  the  news 
of  Sinope  leached  London  Of  course  a  Cabinet  was  forthivith  summoned. 
It  met  on  Wednesday  the  14th  of  December,  but  rose  from  its  sitting  without 
having  agreed  to  meet  the  disaster  of  Sinope  by  the  adoption  of  anynew 
,7™  rtT-f"^-,^^"^'^  Palmerston  instantly  resigned ;  but  knowing, 
of  wrnrse,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  disclose  to  Enrope  prematurely  a 
diffe  ence  of  opinion  between  public  men  on  what  was  hardly  less  than  a 
T^Z.^'  ^^^>T  ^^h  i^  ^^^  "P  '^°  i^^T^Xotov^  suspended  qZZn 
oflteform  and  pat  forward  his  difference  of  opinion  on  thw  subject  as  Ihe 
nS^  ,  ,y  ■ 'I  "'^'Sn""?"- ,  .There  was  nothing  in  this  which  he  would  bo 
likely  to  think  wrong,  foe  his  difference  of  opinion  on  Deform  was  a  real 
one,  acknowledged  to  be  broad  enough  to  wan'ant  his  resignation  rand,  a, 
J^?n^rif"^  ■     T  ""5^5=  "^T^  *°  8ive  full  effect  to  this  difference  of 

opinion  had  remained  undefined,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
fixing  npon  Wednesday  evening  the  I41h  of  December  as  well  as  any  other 
1  w  ',■  ^  u  "^  then  just  come  from  the  Cabinet  which  had  been  de- 
iioeraling  upon  the  news  from  Sinope,  without  coiisenting  to  adopt  in  con- 
T^^°Z.  T?  ^'■^'L'^easure  of  hoslilitv  to  Russia,  no  one  having  any  knowl- 
edge  about  lord  Palme.-ston  would  doubt  that  the  inert  way  in  which  tlio 
Cabinet  of  the  14 th  sought  to  deal  with  the  disaster  of  Sinope,  and  the 
It  d^«  "nnl^?  n"",^  l"^  followed,  were  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
It  does  not  follow  that,  in  any  unworthy  sense,  'Keform'  was  a  mei^  pre- 
„™  L!,™"',^,?™''"l~'"'.^PP^""j'  ^"fflcinff  cround  for  resignation  M 
any^onvm^«t  t.me,  but  the  reason  why  Lord  Palmerston's  rlsignation 
went  in  on  tAat  ;-m-to-u&r  Wednssdo,/  f^mnc,,  or  on  the  followmg  moi-ni»g 
^^ini"'"^  '"  '  ^      "^'  ''^'^■'"*'  ^"^  ^"lii-S  wit''  the  disastl^f 
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Perhaps  a  statement  ot  the  facts  and  tha  dates  in  a  tabular  fonu  will 
make  tiieu  sigmSi-ance  yet  more  clear: — 

Monday  thfi  l^th  .'....'.---  Tlie  ueira  of  Sinope  reoobeB  LondoO' 

Wedoesday  afternoun  tits  14th ,  ^ . .  The  Uftbinet  sita. 

The  evening  of  Ihe  aame  Wednes-l ^o^  PalmeiitoQ  eeiule  in  1.i>  Keignatbn. 

day,  or  on  the  tolloning  iBoming/  '^ 

Thuraflay  t!ie  IStll Lonl  Aberfleen  announceB  Lord  Pulnieroton's 

ceBignntion  to  the  Qoeen  at  Oaborne. 

Fticlaythe  ICth. Lord  fulraerjIra'B  i-e^nntlon  annonucad  !n 

Satiirflny  tlio  lltb Dispatch   ti-om   lori   Clni^endon  to    Lord 

Sti'atford  intiniatiiig  thai,  notnlthslanding 
the  dlEaster  of  Slnope, '  do  special  instriic- 

'  AdmiialB]  sbonld  o«,  appear  i«  be  neceis. 


Tuesday  the  aotb The  Governineiit  on  that  day  hafl  not  yield- 
ed to  the  presence  of  the  Fi-euch  Govern- 
ment, and  was  etiU  adberins  to  its  caa- 
paiatiyely  pndflo  folioy.  Bee  Lotd  Clai- 
endon-E  Diapateli  io  Lold  Stratford  tf  that 
day,  'EDBteniPapBrB,"pBrtll.  P.8MI. 

Thursday  the  22nd Tlia  Cabinet  meete  and  yleldH  to  tiia  pnes- 

ure,  adopthig  (he  I'renah  lafmoBalB. 

Saturday  the  ailli Loi-dClarendoawiitoB:— Her  Mill  eety'eGor- 

ornnKnt  do  not  disgniee  Trom  theraxelTes 
lliat  1 1  [the  course  then  resolved  upon]  may 
at  no  diftant  peiiod  Involve  England  and 

Same  day Lord  Palmerslon  withdraws  hia  reaignaUon. 

Monday  the  30th The  Ti™M  and  llie  Momiii^  J^8l  aonounce 

Page  260. — 'forced  upon  the  aceepfaace  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet  by  ihe 
'Emperor  of  the  i^HcA.' — Conimentaiors  have  denied  that  Lord  Aberfeen's 
Cabinet  wan  pushed  from  the  pnths  of  peace  by  the  urgency  of  tlio  French 
Government.  With  proofs  of  what  I  have  said  about  this,  the  volume,  I 
think,  abounds ;  bat  for  those  who  like  lo  see  facts  and  dates  put  closely 
together,  it  may  be  convenient  to  glance  at  the  following  statement  of  the 
way  in  wliich  the  lerei'  acted  upon  England  between  Tuesday  the  30th  and 
Snturilaythe  2+th  of  December:— 


*  the  unaialed  dedjf  _  ^ 
'  the  British  Govemmonl  wffl  bo  animated' 
Cf.  s.,  pesos  between  THirksy  and  Kneaia], 
to  assure  Lord  StnUbrd  that  the  course 
which  ha  was  '  laMi^  with  a  Tioff  lo  Ma 

*  Bdop^on  Itjf  the  F<wte  of  paciftc  cmui- 
's^  ts  In  Bceordance  with  Ihe  wlebea  of 
^Ber  B44|<etj*a  Govennuent  u  b^g  cal- 
'oulated  to  prmare  tht  Porlt  to  giw  afa- 
*•  voroAte  fwtfpoon  to  the  pntposale  vihieh 
'  Juae  beert  fiiraarS'd  fiom  Vimna.'  — 
'  East ei'n  Fepera,'  nart  11.  p.  SSIL 

The  GoveTDmeDt  po  loDger  reelstB  the  preaa- 
uie  applied  (some  of  the  words  IndlcBli^; 

adopts  the  French  proposals. 
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Fi'euch  piYrpoBAla,  fijid  Adda ; — '  Her  Abijes- 

'digoity  of  tha  country  preBccibB;  bot  nt 
'  the  some  time  the;  do  not  disguise  from 
>  ttiemeelTGS  that  It  may  at  no  Sbtant  pe- 
*  tlod  involve  Eriffland  <vid  FifmEe  in  tear 
'alth  JiiMSfo.'~-Ilild,  pp.  221, 2SS. 

Thus,  in  the  intervBl  of  three  dear  daji  between  Tuesday  the  20th  and 
Saturday  the  Sltli,  there  is  a  transition  from  peaceful  language,  and  from 
obrionsly  strong  hopes  of  even  ending  the  then  existing  war  between  Tnr- 
key  and  Russia,  to  a  very  elose  prospect  of  a  new  war — a  war  involving 
England  and  France  ;  and  the  tliree  days'  interval  in  which  this  momentous 
change  toot  place  was  marked  by  but  one  event — by  the  determination  of 
the  Cabinet  (on  Thnrsday  the  22nd)  to  adopt  the  French  proposals. 

Page  395,  'and  now  at  length  was  broken.'  — A  writer  in  one  of  the 
Keviews  sitid  that  the  etjtte  of  war  did  not  begin  until  the  declarations  of 
the  Western  Powers  were  issned ;  but  that  is  a  mistalte.  What  brought 
the  Western  Powers  into  a  stale  of  war,  was  the  Czar's  refusal  to  answer 
the  summons;  for  the  moment  that  refusal  was  given,  ii  became,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Western  Powers,  as  enounced  by  the  express  words  of  their 
summons,  a  constructive  declaration  of  war  by  Russia.  The  English  snm- 
mona  had.  these  words:  'The  British  Government,  having  exhausted  nil 
'  the  eflbrts  of  negotiation,  is  compelled  to  declare  to  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
'  Pototsburg,  that  if  .  ,  .  [see  the  summons  at  length  in  the  Appendix] 
'  the  British  Goveinment  consider  the  refusal  oc  the  silenee  of  the  Cabinet 
'  of  St.  Pelershurg  as  eqmvalenl  to  a  declaration  of  tear.'  — '  Eastern  Pa- 
'perB,'parI  vii.  p.  Gl. 

Page  805.  '  slaughter  o/the  Turks  at  Sinope.'— So  far  as  concerns  Count 
MensdorTs  personal  presence  in  the  Cathedra],  this  is  a  mistalte,  for  he 
was  absent  on  leave,  and  in  an  almost  dying  state.  Austria's  'shameful 
'  presence'  at  the  '  To  Deum'  was  in  the  person  of  her  Secrelaiy  of  Le- 
gation. 

Page  SOe.  'will  hug  be  TBmemhered  against  her.'  —  So  far  as  concoma 
Colonel  Eochow's  personal  presence  in  the  Cathedral,  tliis  is  a  mistake, 
for  he  was  aiisent  on  leave.  Prussia's  'shameful  presence'  at  tlio  '  Te 
'Dcnm'was  in  the  person  of  her  Secrelai'y  of  I»egatlon. 

Page  808.  '  baffled  by  the  proslratiims  of  Ma  Freiich  colleagtiB.'  —  For 
those  who  have  not  had  ample  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
doableness  which  characterizes  the  French  Emperor's  habits  of  action,  it 
will  be  hard  to  believe  in  the  extent  to  which  his  Envoy  at  St.  Petersburg 
was  suffered  to  carry  his  adulation  of  the  Csar.  At  lie  very  time  when 
the  French  Empcrar  was  pushing  our  Government  into  the  adoption  of  n 
measure  of  vengeance  barely  short  of  flagi'ant  war,  his  Envoy,  M.  Castel- 
bajac,  though  he  oonld  not  actually  attend  the  puhlic  thanhsg"'ings  for 
Sinope  in  the  Cathedral,  did  nevertheless  permit  himself  to  wait  on  the 
Chancellor,  Count  Nesselrode,  and  tender  his  congratulations  for  tlie 
slaughter  rf  the  Turks  at  Sinope,  and  rtie  sinking  of  their  ships.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  he  expressly  desired  lo  tender  these  his  congratul aliens  to  the 
Czar  'as  a  Christian,  a  soldier,  and  a  gentleman.' 

Page  31G.  'he  entered  t/ie  miUtarg  profession.'  —  That  is,  in  an  active 
way,  as  an  officer  serving  with  troops.  It  mast  not  be  inferred  from  the 
words  in  the  text,  that  in  the  interval  between  Septeraher,  1835,  and  No- 
vember, 1836,  his  name  was  (for  the  second  time)  out  of  the  Army  List. 
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He  seems  to  liave  been  employed  at  that  time  in  the  'Gyrannse  Militsire' 
('  Lettree  da  Mareclial  lie  St.  Arnand,'  vol.  i.  p.  92).  'Considering  tliut 
lie  had  altaLued  to  the  rank  of  a,  fiilL  lienlenant  in  a  French  regiment,  that 
lie  had  been  on  General  Bugeaud's  Staff  and  in  high  favor,  and  thai  he 
had  been  intrusted  with  dntiea  of  an  important  and  delicate  natnre,  it  is 
obvions  that  his  removal  to  snch  a  corps  as  the  'Eoreign  Legion,'  under 
oi'dere  for  Africa,  with  no  higher  rank  Ihan  that  which  ho  had  previously 
held  in  a  French  regiment,  was  a  descent  —  a  descent  and  a  change  so 
abrupt  and  decisive  aa  to  warrant  me  in  speaking  of  it  as  tlie  commence- 
ment of  a  fresh  career.  The  editor  of  the  '  Leitei's'  spealis  of  the  death  of 
M.  St.  Ai'naud's  first  wife  in  terms  implying  that  that  was  the  event  which 
cansed  him  to  seek  for  service  in  Africa  (ibid.).  It  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  (he  grief  caased  by  this  event  was  one  of  the  moiivoa  which  made  him 
long  to  change  his  career;  but  it  would  seem  that  other  circumstances 
must  have  contributed  to  reconcile  him  to  a  step  which  placed  him  in  the 
'  foreign  Legion'  with  the  mere  rank  of  a  lieutenant 

Page  828.  'beinff  about  to  depart  for  the  expedition  agidnst  Coneahagen.' — 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  was  not  introduced  to  Sic  Arthur  Wellesley  until  just 
as  he  was  starting  for  the  Peninsula.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Lord  Fitz- 
roy  Somerset  sailed  in  the  same  ship,  and  tliey  worltod  together  at  the 
Spanish  langnago. 

Page  349,  '  with  some  gimboats,' — The  gnnbonts  were  lying  in  this  part 
of  the  river  before  Lieutenant  Glyn  and  Prince  Leiningen  came  up,  but 
were  placed  at  the  disposition  of  Lienlenant  Glyn.  It  wns  by  land  tliat 
Glyn  and  the  Prince,  with  their  seamen  and  sapjiers,  traveled  to  the  Turk- 
ish camp. 

Page  849.  'dii^ded  the  Hnssiaa  army  fi-om  the  TurTcs.' — In  stating,  and 
staling  truly,  that  no  gunboats  came  np  the  Danube,  one  of  the  com- 
mentators used  language  which  might  seem  (o  thtow  doubt  on  the  above 
narrative  of  Lieutenant  Glyn's  operations.  So  proof  may  be  useful.  In  a 
letter  now  before  ine.  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Gljn  wi'ites :  '  He  [Omar 
'Pashn]  immediately  Ibrew  across  a  large  force,  and  ordered  me  to  hold 
'  the  creek  between  Slobenzie  and  the  town  of  GiurEevo  with  gunboats, 
'  which  wns  done ;  otherwise  the  Russians  would  have  tui'ned  the  position 
'  of  Slobenzie. ' 

Page  376.  '  /  believe.' — I  need  hardly  say  that  the  underscoring  repre- 
sented by  these  statistics  appears  in  the  original  note. 

Page  378.  The  first  break,  indicated  by  asterisks,  is  thus  filled  np  in  the 
fotirtJi  edition  :— '  This  would  bo  effectually  done  by  the  occupation  of  the 
'  Isthmus  of  Perekop ;  and  I  would  suggest  to  yon  that,  if  a  sufficient 
'  number  of  the  Tnrtish  army  can  now  be  spared  for  this  purpose,  it  would 
'be  highly  important  that  measnres  should  be  taken  without  delay  for 
'sending  an  adequate  force  to  that  point,  and  associating  with  the  troops 
'of  the  Sultan  such  English  and  French  officers  as  wonld  assist,  by  their 
'  advice,  in  holding  permanently  the  position.  With  the  same  object,  im- 
'portaut  assistance  might  bo  rendered  by  Admiral  Dundaa,  if  he  has  yet 
'  been  able  to  obtain  any  vessels  of  a  light  draught  which  would  prevent 
'the  passage  of  Russian  troops  to  the  Crimea  through  the  Sea  of  Azov.' 

The  second  brent  on  the  same  page  is  also  filled  up  by  the  following 


'  I  will  not,  in  this  dispatch,  enter 
'  tiona  which  it  would  be  desirable  K 
'  of  Abasia-  The  reduction  of  the  two  remaining  fovtresiSffl  of  Anapa  and 
'  Sujak  Kaleh  would  be,  next  to  the  Inking  of  Sebastopol,  of  the  greatest 
'importance,  as  bearing  npon  the  fonimos  of  the  wiir;   hut  not  only  is 
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'  their  fall  of  far  less  moment  than  that  of  Sebastopol,  bnt  tho  capture  of 
the  latter  might  possibly  eecnre  the  Btirrender  of  the  CircHssiait  fortresses. 
.  ".  "i^  event,  however,  of  delay  in  undertaking  these  operations  being 
inevitably  and  the  transports  being  in  consequence  available  for  any  oih- 
or  servic^  I  wish  yoa  to  consider,  with  his  Highness  Omar  Pasha  and 
MttTBhai  St  Arnand,  whether  some  part  of  the  Tuikish  army  might  not 

'  be  conveyed  by  steam  from  Vania,  and,  by  a  combined  movement  with 
the  forces  of  General  Guyon  and  Schamyl,  so  entrap  the  Russian  army  in 
and  around  Tiflis  na  to  compel  its  surrender  to  anperior  nambers.' 
Page  380,  'SewasaS<xileman,66searsold.'—So;  only  64, 1  am  told. 

Page  381.  '  jnone  readg  to  come  ialo  their  plans.'— One  of  the  cowmentii- 
tors— a  commentator  in  the  Times  newspaper  —  imagined  that  this  piece 
ot  counsel  was  the  work  of  the  anthoi^'s, 'ingenious'  fancy  and  remon- 
strated with  him  for  eanying  his  love  of  ridicnle  to  the  extreme  length  of 
putting  '  unmitigated  nonsense'  in  the  month  of  a  'gallant  and  sensible' 
oM  soldier  like  Sir  George  Brown.— r™e»  new^per,  SthEebniary,  18G3 
1  have  only  to  sa^  that  the  words  attributed  to  Sir-George  Brown  in  the 
text  are  copied,  without  the  change  of  a  word,  fi-om  a  written  narrative  of 
the  conference,  which  ivas  linndod  to  roe  by  ono  of  the  two  confei'ring  Gon- 

I'age  381.   '  did  ml  at  all  govern  Lord  Eaffka's  deckion.' — All  who  wei^ 

acquainted  with  Lord  Raglan's  nature  will  acknowledge,  I  think,  tliat  liia 

mmd  would  have  refused  to  harbor,  for  ono  instant,  the  notion  submitted 

(0  him  by  Su-  George  Brown— the  notion  of  engaging  his  army  in  an  im- 

prudent  undertaking  from  an  apprehension  of  finding  himself  superseded 

m  the  eommand  by  some  one  less  sotopulons  and  more  ready  to  come  into 

the  plans  of  the  Government. 

L    d  R  glan's  inclination  to  single  out  Sir  George  Brown  as  a  one  man 

c(  with  upon  affairs  of  the  highest  grade  of  importance  did  not,  I 

re^e  aftei-  this  conference;   and  it  will  be  seen  that,  very  soon 

te      h     battle  of  the  Alma,  the  deare  to  take  close  counsel  wi^  Sir 

■j  ii  own  had  lost  its  force. 

P  g  390.  'as  jvellai  one  c/  the  JVenoB  Ughtera.' —  1  believe  that  the 
m  mailing  this  discovery,  and  of  the  irresistible  energy  by  which  it 

as  ca  n  d  into  effect,  belonged  lo  Mr.  Eoberls,  late  a  Master  in  the  Navv 
S  e  h  rcible  exposition  of  Mr.  Roberts's  services,  and  of  his  cruerty 
frustrated  hopes,  in  the  little  work  called  '  The  Service  and  the  Eewavdi' 
by  Mr.  Geoi^e  John  Cayley.  ' 

Page  392.  To  the  note  at  the  bottom,  tho  anther  adds:— I  understood 
that  number  to  be  tiie  ono  officially  given  ;  but  according  to  the  Report  of 
Dr.  Rees,  the  snrgeon  of  the  'Britannia'  (which  has  been  kindly  brought  to 
niy  notice  by  Mr.  Eobarls,  a  midshipman  at  tlie  time  of  the  war  op  board 
tiie  same  ship),  the  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  was  even  greater,  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  139  out  of  986.  Out  of  the  first  60  cases,  55  died  ■  and 
of  those,  50  were  dead  within  the  6.ist  20  honrs;  two-thirds  of  the  ciew  were 

Page  *08.  \fnim  the  sammils  of  the  highlcmd  dislrivt.'—A  great  body  of 
most  vainable  infoiination  respeotinK  the  Crimea  had  been  imparted  to  the 
fcnglisli  pnbhe  by  Gtaioral  (then  Colonel)  Mackintosh,  and  the  Colonel  had 
also  addressed  important  I'eports  on  the  same  subject  to  the  military  an- 
honties.  What  I  intend  to  indicate  in  tho  text  is,  not  that  the  means  of 
knowledge  were  wanting,  bnt  that  they  had  not  been  extensively  taken  nd- 
vantage  of. 

Page  41 1,    'to  mark  the  ioundmy  between  the  French  and  the  Km/lMfo- 
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'tilla.' — Captain  Mends,  SirEdmnndLjonE'afiag-esptain,  thouglit  proper  to 
write  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  on  tlio  IStli  of  March,  1868,  saying, '  It  inlglit 
'snffiee  for  me  simply  to  say  that  I  remetnber  notbiug  about  a  bnoy ;'  bnt 
on  the  5t!i  of  the  fallowing  April  ha  didano  the  honor  to  address  n  letter  to 
mo,  in  which  he  said,  'It  wonld  seem  there  was  a  buoy.' — See  tlio  corre- 
spondence on  the  anbJBCt  in  the  Appendix,  Note  VII. 

Page  113.  'Jrom  all  share  in  the  chosea  hndi«g-</roimd.' — See  tlio  extract 
from  Lord  Raglan's  private  letter  on  tliis  siibjeot,  whicli  is  given  in  the 
next  foot-noto. 

Page  413.  '  landiag  of  the  British  forces  shouUt  take  place.' — The  con- 
ductors of  the  Times  newspaper  took  upon  tliemselyes  to  deny  the  truth  of 
my  statement  about  the  buoy,  and  this  so  confidently,  that  they  permitted 
their  print  to  sum  np  and  say,  'In  short,  the  whole  story  is  a  sick  man's 
'di-eam.'  Since  this  denial  was  uttered  so  confidently  by  a  respectable 
newspaper,  and  was  supported  (during  a  period  of  more  than  a  fortnight) 
by  the  testimony  of  Captain  Mends,  it  seems  tight  to  ffive  nn  extract  from 
the  privaMi  letter  in  which  Lord  Eaglan  narrates  the  facts  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle :  — 

Extract  from  Lord  Itafilan's  Narrative  of  the  Landing,  addvcESod  as  a. 
Private  Communication  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  dated  '  Camp  above  Old  Fort  Bay,  September  18, 1851.' 

'The  disembarkation  of  both  armies  commenoeJ  on  tlie  morning  of  the 
'  Uth. . 

'  It  had  been  settled  that  the  landing  sbonid  be  effected  in  Old  Fort 
'Bay,  and  that  a  buoy  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  it  lo  mark  the 
'  left  of  the  French  and  the  right  of  the  English ;  but  when  the  "  Againem- 
'  "  non"  came  upon  the  bnoy  at  day-light^  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  fonnd  that  tho 
'  French  naval  officer  bad  deposited  it  on  the  extreme  northern  end,  and 
'had  thns  engrossed  the  whole  of  the  bay  for  the  operation  of  his  own  army. 
'This  occasioned  considerable  confusion  and  delay,  the  English  convoy 
'  baring  followed  closely  npon  the  steps  of  their  leader,  and  got  mixed  with 
'the  French  transports;  but  Sir  Edmnnd  Lyons  wisely  resolved  to  make 
'  the  best  of  it,  and  at  once  ordered  the  troops  to  land  in  tlie  bay  next  to 
'the  northward.' 

I  may  add  that  all  the  many  accounts  which  I  have  seen  of  the  move- 
menls  and  oounter-morements  of  the  ships  nnd  the  transports  on  the  early 
morning  of  the  14th  of  September  tally  perfectly  with  the  above  statement 
by  Lord  Raglan.  In  saying  this,  I  include  Captain  Meuds's  letter  to  tho 
newspaper.  See  tho  Appendix.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  facts  which  he 
describes  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  of  that  letter  are  exactly  those 
which  would  naturally  result  from  the  discovery  and  the  change  of  plan 
which  Lord  Raglan  communicates  to  the  Minister  of  War. 

I  may  add  that  Sir  Gleorge  Brown  was  on  board  the  'Agamemnon;'  that 
he  was  personally  cognizant  of  the  change  which  Lord  Raglan  described ; 
that  many  years  ago  ho  recorded  what  occurred  in  language  tallying  per- 
fectly with  Lord  Raglan's  account;  and,  finally,  that  he  (Sir  George 
Brown)  is  still  alive. 

Page  414.  'the  change  wkkli  Md  heea  effected.' — In  this  number  whs  Cap- 
tain Mends,  Sir  Edmund  Ljons's  iiag-captiUn,  See  his  letter  to  the  news^ 
paper  in  the  Appendix. 

Page  418.  '  as  to  untie  or  to  cat  evert/  ijio*.'— An  illuBtration  of  this  way  of 
his  (which  was  supplied  lo  me  after  the  publication  of  the  third  edition)  will 
be  found  in  the  note  for  page  42B,  farther  on. 

Page  419.   '  was  the  first  to  tondt  the  /wncS.'— The  qnestlon  ss  to  which 
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of  the  English  boats  was  the  first  to  land  has  excited  move  interest  clinn  it 
apparently  deserves ;  for  the  landing  did  not  take  place  in  face  of  the  en- 
emy. Perhaps  one  of  tlie  causes  which  led  men  to  look  at  the  question 
with  Some^ing  more  than  mere  curiosity,  was  the  surprise  of  finding  tliat, 
notnithstsnding  all  the  chai'ges  of  want  of  zeal  which  had  been  brought 
against  Admiral  Dundas,  !i  boat  from  his  flag-ship  (the  'Britannia')  was 
said,  after  all,  to  have  been  the  firet  to  land. 

According  to  one  opinion,  Captain  Dacres,  with  the  gig  of  the  '  Sanspa- 
'  riol, '  was  tlie  first  to  reach  the  shore ;  and  there  arc  antecedent  reasons  for 
supposing  that  this  would  be  likely  to  be  the  case ;  for,  besides  that  Captain 
Dncres  was  (as  the  work  of  that  and  the  four  following  days  showed)  an 
officer  of  great  seal  and  ability,  he  had  been  intrusted  with  the  naval  com. 
maud  on  the  beach  (he  was  beach-master),  and  would  of  course  be  anx- 
ious to  reach  the  shore  as  soon  as  possible.  It  seems  that  there  got  to  be, 
as  it  were,  a  kind  of  race  between  the  '  Britannia*  boat  and  the  gig  of  the 
'  Sanspariel,'  and  a  race,  too,  which  was  a  very  close  one ;  for  althongh  the 
'Britannia'  hoat^  laden  with  troops,  could  not  match  its  speed  with  tba 
gig,  it  had  a  start  just  long  enongh  to  make  up  for  the  superior  swifineaa 
of  its  rival.  Captain  Dacres  never  doubled  that  he,  with  the  gig  of  the 
'  S^msparicl,' was  the  firaCtoland  ;  but  amongst  those  who  were  on  board  the 
'  Britannia'  boat  (and  I  speak  now  of  soldiers  as  well  as  sdlors)  the  belief 
wns  that  that  was  the  boat  which  won. 

On  both  sides  the  statements  are  positive,  and  on  one  side  they  are  also 
circnmstantial.  Tliey  are  also  rather  interesting ;  and  I  would  have  given 
them  here,  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  unwilling  to  place  men  in  an  attitude 
of  direct  conflict  nith  one  another  upon  an  unimportant  matter  of  fact. 

If  Vesey,  with  the  'Britannia'  boat,  was  the  first  to  land.  Colonel  Ly- 
sons  of  the  23rd  Pnsileers  must  have  been  the  first  man  of  the  land  service 
who  touched  the  sliore.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Dacres,  with  the  gig  of  the 
'  Snnspariel,'  landed  first.  Sir  George  Brown,  I  think,  must  have  been  tho 
first  English  officer  of  the  land  service  who  reached  the  sliore  of  tho 
Crimea. 

Faga  430.  '  with  tJie  whole  strength  of  his  oiun  s^mrate  tnUl,' — When  it  is 
Been  that  I  conceive  myself  warranted  in  applying  this  language  to  the 
exertions  of  the  navy  at  the  time  of  the  lauding,  it  may  be  asked  whether 
there  was  not  some  one  man  who  had  the  merit  of  giving  a  right  diiection 
to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  seamen  thus  toiling  on  the  beach  ?  There 
was.  The  officer  who  commanded  on  the  beach  was  Captain  Dacres ;  and 
I  believe  one  might  safely  echo  the  words  of  him  who  once  said  to  Captain 
Dacres,  '  The  14th  of  September  was  jomi-  dai/.'  Both  Dimdas  and  Lyons 
were  doing  all  that  was  right ;  but,  so  far  as  conceiiis  the  vast  operation 
going  on  upon  the  beaeh,  their  wisdom  lay  in  the  wise  trustfulness  with 
which  they  committed  the  business  to  a  fit  man,  and  then  left  him  alone, 
nndisturbed  and  unfretted  by  orders.  I  believe  that  during  the  four  days 
and  four  nights  which  followed  the  commencement  of  the  landing,  Captain 
Dacres  never  received  any  orders  from  Sir  Edmund  Lyons. 

Page  425.  '  he  rode,'  etc. — General  Airey's  duties  as  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral made  it  necessary  that  his  charger  should  be  landed  at  the  earliest 
jjossible  moment,  but  I  am  not  qnite  certain  whether  he  was  on  horseback 
when  this  incident  occurred.  My  impression  was  that  he  was  already  in 
his  saddle,  hut  according  to  Colonel  Lysons's  recollection,  he  was  on  foot. 

Page  435.  ^herode  bank  to  the  beach.' — Or  rather  to  the  ridge  which,  over- 
looked it,  for  it  was  there  that  Colonel  (then  Major)  Lysons  was  standing 
with  a  company  of  the  23rd  Fusileers  in  extended  order. 

Page  435.   ''to  give  Mm  boo  coaijianies,' — Only  one  company,  it  seems. 
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I'age435.  '  iBit/i  their  oxeB  md  drivers  complae.' — A ftui' tlic  publication  of 
tiie  third  edition,  I  ceceiYed  from  Colonel  Ljsons  a  more  detailed  narrativu 
of  tliis  incident  than  is  given  in  the  text.  He  saya;  'Shortly  afwr  land- 
'  ing.  Sir  George  Brown  ordered  me  to  extend  Iho  company  that  wb3  witli 
'me  along  tlio  top  of  the  ridge  wliicU  OTBrlooked  the  landing-place.  Wliilo 
'  there,  General  Airey  came  np  to  me,  and,  pointing  to  a,  line  of  arabas 
'  which  was  moving  across  the  plain  some  way  off,  asked  if  I  could  take 
'  tliem,  I  answered,  "  Ye«,  bat  Sir  George  had  ordered  me  to  stay  whore  I 
'  "  was."  The  General  <Airey>  then  began  to  write  on  a  piece  of  paper  to 
'ask  leave  to  send  me  irom  my  post;  bnt  on  looking  up,  and  seeing  that 
'  tlio  wagons  wei'e  already  for  off,  he  exclaimed,  "We  shall  lose  them  if 
'  "  yon  don't  go  at  once.  I  will  take  the  responsibilitj  on  myself."  So 
'away  I  went  in  skirmiahing  order.  On  approaching  a  hillock,  which 
'  screened  the  arabas  from  our  view,  I  saw  the  long  laneos  of  some  Cos- 
'  sacks  waving  in  the  air.  Fearing  they  might  attack  us,  I  closed  ray  men 
'to  the  centre  on  the  march;  but  as  we  cleared  the  top  of  tlie  rising- 
'  ground,  these  gentlemen  ((he  Cossacks)  galloped  off  to  the  arabas,  on 
'  which  we  had  gdned  considerably.  A  few  minutes  after  I  saw  the  Cos- 
'  sacks  making  the  drivers  nnyoke  their  bullocks,  that  they  might  drive 
'  ihem  away  from  us.  Knowing  they  woald  beat  me  at  that  game,  I  de- 
'  aired  three  old  soldiers  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks  and  fire  at  the  Cossacks. 
'The  first  shot  fell  short.  On  the  second  lieing  fired,  I  saw  one  of  the 
'  EuEsians  jamp  up  from  his  saddle  as  though  lie  was  hit,  .  .  .  and  forthwith 
'  tlie  whole  party  scampered  away  over  the  plain.  The  drivers  then  came 
'  running  to  us,  and  kneeling  down  and  embracing  onr  knees.  I  made  them 
'  yoke  their  bulloclts  again,  and  took  the  train  back  and  handed  them  over 
'  to  General  Airey.     On  our  way  back  we  passed  Sir  George  Brown.' 

We  saw  lliat  (supposing  the  'Britannia'  boat  to  have  been  the  first  to 
loucli  the  beach)  Colonel  Lysons  was  the  iii-at  English  soldier  who  landed 
in  the  Crimen,  and  the  above  incident  enabled  him  also  to  say  not  only  that 
the  first  allot  fired  by  onr  soldiery  waa  fired  nndec  his  orders,  but  that  tlie 
first  priaa  taken  from  the  enemy  was  taken  by  him — was  taken  by  him  in 
derogation  of  the  standalili  commands  which  had  Ireen  given  him  by  Sir 
George  Brown,  but  in  obedience  to  the  boldly-ventured  order  by  which 
General  Airey  unleashed  him. 
Page  436.   '  with  a  squadron  of  tlie  ith  IJglit  Drageoits.' — No;  only  one 

Page  487.  '  la  one  briffade  a  stronger  gavemance  teas  maintained.'  —  I 
ought  not  to  canso  it  to  be  understood  that  in  one  brigade  onfotliis  stronger 
governance  was  maintained.  In  General  Codrington's,  and  probably  in 
several  other  brigades,  the  disdpline  was  proof  against  tl>e  rage  of  thirst. 

Page  440.  '  tUs  affair  on  the  Btilgaaak.' — In  speaking  of  the  affair  of  the 
Bnlganak,  Lord  Bnclan's  dispatch  says  :  '  In  the  affair  of  the  previous  day, 
'Major -General,  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  exhibited  the  utmost  spirit  and 
'  coolness,  and  kept  his  brigade  under  perfect  command.' — Published  Dis- 
patch of  the  23rd  of  September,  1854. 

Page  444.  '  This  Idli  is  tlie  k^  of  ihe  position.' — This  assertion  was  de- 
nied by  a  commentator  in  the  'Qnarterly  Review,'  who  professed  to  write 
with  military  knowledge.  It  may  therefore  be  well  to  give  here  the  follow, 
ing  extract  from  Lord  Baglan's  published  dispatch:  'The  high  pinnacle 
'  and  ridge  before  alluded  to  loos  tJie  key  of  the  position,  and,  consequently, 
'there  the  greatest  preparations  had  teen  made  for  defense.' — Pnblished 
Dispatch  of  the  23rd  September,  I8S4.  Probably  no  living  man  is  a  tetter 
.judge  of  what  is  the  true  'key'  of  a  position  than  Sir  John  Bttrgoyne. 
Now,  I  liave  belbre  me  a  mannscript  in  Ilia  handwriting,  which  he  wrote  at 
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the  time,  and  wliile  he  was  still  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma.  In  that  pa|)ei- 
he  Bajs !  '  The  higli  pinnacle  and  vidgo  on  the  right'  [lie  is  speaking  of  Oio 
EuBsian  right,  and  the  Konrganfe  Hill]  '  was  the  Icey  of  the  j/osiltoM  if  at- 
'tackoil  in  tronL' 

Page  460.  To  note  1,  the  author  adds:— A  commentator  In  the  'Qnav- 
'terlj  Review'  says.  The  tiuthor  'mistakes  in  asBerting  tlia  it  was  armed 
'with  fourteen  heavy  guns.  We  believe  that  its  armament  consisted  of  six 
'or  eight,  not  guns  of  position,  but  field-guns  and  howitzera.'  As  to  the 
number  of  the  guns,  the  anihor  relies  npon  several  English  observers  for  Iho 
supposition  that  it  amounted  to  fourteen,  and  upon  high  Russian  aulhority — 
namely,  Prince  Gorlschakoff  himself— for  the  supposition  (hat  the  numbei- 
was  not  less  than  twelve.- See  jiost.  That  the  two  captured  Rnns  now  at 
Wooiwioh  are  gnna  of  position,  and  not  mere  field-pieces,  ns  the  Qaarlerly 
Reviewers  imagined,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  report  of  a  competent 
officer,  dated  from  Woolwich :— '  The  calibres  of  the  gnns  taken  at  the  Alma 
'  were  ns  follows  ; — 

'  Brass  shot-gun 4.82  inches. 

'  These  calibres  indicate,  I  believe,  diat  the  shot-gnn  was  a  24-pounder,  and 
'the  howitzer  a  S2-pounder.' 

Page  457.  To  note  I,  the  anthor  adds: — My  justification  for  saying  (in 
the  corner  of  the  plan)  that  it  was  '  unft-o^  stated  to  have  been  accepted  by 
'Lord  Baglan,' will  be  fonnd  in  succeeding  pages. 

Page  463.  To  note  2,  the  aolhor  adds :— When  the  Marshal  got  near,  he 
was  cheered  by  the  English  soldiery.  Pleased  with  the  compliment,  he  lift- 
ed his  hat,  and  said  (speaking  in  English  and  with  only  a  slight  accent)— 
'Hurrah  for  Old  England!' 

Page  466.  'preceded  by  Norcott.' — In  botli  of  the  places  where  it  oecnra 
in  this  page,  the  name  of  Lawrence  should  be  sulstiiuled  for  that  of  Mor- 
cott.  It  was  on  the  flank  of  the  Division  that  Norcott  ivas  moving  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  Bud  Rifle  battalion, 

I  may  here  say  that  I  was  led  into  the  error  of  omitting  Colonel  Law- 
rence's name  in  this  and  in  several  other  places  by  what  I  mast  call  the 
erroneous  wording  of  Sir  George  Brown's  Report  to  Lord  Raglan.  I  say 
'erroneous'  because,  though  Sir  Gkorge  Brown  does  not,  in  terms,  deny 
that  the  right  wing  of  the  3nd  battalion  of  Rifles  was  fighting  in  front  of  his 
Division,  he  suppresses  all  mention  of  its  acliievoraents,  and  this  in  a  dis- 

SHtoh  which  gives  a  prominent  place  to  the  operations  of  (he  left  wing  under 
fnjor  Norcott.  In  excuse  for  the  error  into  which  I  was  led  by  trusting  too 
implicitly  to  Sir  George  Brown's  Report,  I  may  say  that  Lord  Raglan  also 
trusted  to  it,  and  was  obviously  misted  by  it  into  the  adoption  of  the  same  mis- 
take; for  although  we  now  know  that  Lawrence  and  the  men  of  the  right 
wing  were  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  stormed  the  redoubt.  Lord 
Raglan — seeing  no  mention  of  this  in  Sir  George  Brown's  Report,  and  ob- 
aeiving  that  Sir  George  specially  spoke  of  Major  Norcott's  wing  as  taking 
part  with  the  38rd  Regiment  in  the  capture  of  the  redoubt— was  indnced  to 
Efieak  of  the  aid  given  by  Major  Norcott  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Rifles, 
without  speaking  at  all  of  the  right  wing,  which  was  also  taking  a  foremost 
part  in  the  storming  of  the  redoubt,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Lawrence. 

Page  466.  To  the  last  word  of  the  sentence,  'Lord  Eaglan,  with  his 
'qoickeye,  had  seen  the  fault,  and  sent  an  order  to  have  it  corrected,' ap- 
pend the  following  note ; — 

I  know,  from  one  whose  strict  and  absolute  truthfnineas  makes  me  ns 
sure  of  what  I  sm  saying  as  if  I  had  myself  heard  the  words,  that  the  Inte 
Dnke  of  Wellington  said  of  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  'By  G— d,  he  has  a 
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'better  oya  for  placing  troops  than  any  man  I  know  1'  Allied,  pevhaps,  to 
the  faculc;  which  makes  a  man  skillful  in  placing  ti'oops,  there  is  in  some 
men  thai  inatinctive  power  which  people  call '  an  eye  for  country.'  With 
this  also,  and  in  an  uncommon  degree,  Loiii  Eaglan  was  gifted. 

Page  488.  '/( is  (!i«  (W,' etc.— Here  should  come  these  words:  'Colonel 
'Lawrence  with  the  tight,  and  .  .  .' 

Page  488.  'kad  gone  mlo  the  -oia^ards  in  front,' — During  the  march,  as 
was  shown  in  a  former  note.  Major  Norcott  had  been  on  the  flank  of  the 
Dirision ;  but  when  the  battle  opened,  ho  began  to  operate  in  front  of  Bui- 
ler's  brigade. 

Page  490.  'it  would  be  "coinproniiserf."' — Exactly  the  same  pressure  had 
just  been  applied  by  the  French  Marshal  to  Sir  Da  liacy  Evans.  In  his  pub- 
lislied  letter  of  the  28th  of  June,  1855,  Eyans  writes:  'On  the  arrival  of  the 
'  2nd  Division  in  front  of  the  village  of  Bonrlionk,  which,  having  been  pre- 
'  pared  for  conflagration  by  the  Rnasiana,  became  suddenly  for  some  Imndrod 
'yards  an  impenetrable  blaze.  Major  Claremont  came  to  mo  in  great  haete, 
'to  say  from  the  Marshal,  that  a  part  of  tho  French  army,  having  ascended 
'  the  heighls  on  the  south  of  the  river,  became  threatened  by  large  bodies 
'of  Russians,  and  might  beeomo  compromised  nnless  the  attention  of  the 
'  enemy  were  immediately  drawn  away  by  pressing  tliem  in  our  front.  Imnde 
'  instant  dispositions  to  conform  to  this  wish,  sending  at  the  same  time,  as 
'was  my  duty,  an  officer  of  my  StafF(Colonel  Herbert)  to  Lord  Raglan,  who 
'was  then  a  short  distance  in  our  rear,  for  his  Lordship's  approval,  which 
'was  instantly  granted.'  From  the  reettrrence  of  the  word  'compromised,' 
and  from  the  coincidence  in  point  of  time,  one  is  led  to  infer  that  the  mes- 
sage given  in  the  text  and  the  message  conveyed  to  Lord  Koglan  through 
General  Evans  may  have  been  one  and  the  same.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
Icnowof  to  interfere  with  this  conclusion,  if  it  he  supposed  that  Major  Clare- 
mont was  accompanied  hy  a  ITrench  iud-de-oamp,  who  rode  first  to  General 
Bvans,  and  from  him  to  Lord  Raglan. 

Page  492.  'w^o  carried  il  to  t!ie  2nd  Division.' — My  authority  for  this 
statement  is  the  journal  of  poor  Nolan,  now  lying  before  me.  There, 
after  stating  that  'a  general  advance  was  ordered,'  he  says:  'To  the  2nd 
'  Division  I  carried  the  order  myself,  and  in  riding  forward  with  the  advanced 
'  brigade  had  my  horse  shot  under  me  by  a  round-shot.'  On  the  other  hand. 
General  Evans,  I  think,  conceives  that  ho  got  liis  warrant  to  advance  when 
Colonel  Herbert  relumed  to  him  with  the  message  that  Lord  Baglan  granted 
his  request  to  be  allowed  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  Bi'ench  Marshal.  And 
again,  ColonelLy3ons(who  was  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  2nd  Divis- 
ion) stated  that  he  carried  the  order,  and  he  adds  this  spirited  record  of  die 
emotion  which  impressed  the  fact  upon  his  memory;  'I  could  not  be  mistaken 
'on  this  point;  I  so  weliremember  Iho  excitement  I  felt  as  I  galloped  back 
■  to  the  2nd  Division,  and  then  went  on  to  tho  right  of  the  Light  Division, 
'  passing  the  order  along  tho  line  ;  and  I  shall  never  foi^et  the  excited  look 
'  of  delight  from  each  face  as  I  repeated  the  words,  ' '  The  line  will  advance !" ' 
It  is  evident  that  both  Nolan's  and  Colonel  Lysona's  statements  are  correct ; 
and  I  conceive  that  the  impression  which  each  of  them  entertained,  as  well 
as  the  impression  entertained  by  General  Evans,  may  be  reconciled  by  sup- 
posing that  the  retnrn  of  Colonel  Herbert  to  Evans's  side  preceded  the  arri- 
val of  the  formal  orders,  and  that  (either  intentionally,  or  else  fi'om  some 
mistake)  the  carriage  of  the  formal  order  was  intrusted  to  two  Staff  officers. 
Page  492.  '  and  Fitzmayer's  brUleri/  of  feU  artiUery.' — Filzmayer  com- 
manded both  this  and  Tumor's  battery;  the  Captain  of  this  battery  was 
Franklin. 
Page  496,   'before  this/  could  find  Hme  (o/onn. '—After  speaking  of  the 
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disposition  of  llie  Eussian  infantry  on  the  banks  of  tho  river,  Prince  Gorta- 
chafcoff  mites:  'Those  arrangements  had  been  (akon  with  a  view  to  the 
'  nnavoidable  disorders  among  the  enemy's  lines  when  ei'OBsing  the  rivor,-and 
'in  order  to  throw  the  Allies  hacfcwai'd  by  a  violent  shock.  Orders  had 
'beenissne^  » that  oflect  by  Pi'iiioe  Mentschikoff,  and  severaliy  reported  to 
'  the  commanding  generals  under  me,  and  by  me.' 

Page  497.  '  We  liifles  under  Norcotl.'—SiioaW  read  'The  Kiflea  under 
'Lawrence  and  Norcott.' 
Page  498.  'to  coiier  its  advance.'— Both  the  wings  of  this  Riflo  battalion 
*o  their  left  at  the  time  of  crossing  the  river;  and  it  is  strictly 
y  that  the  battalion,  lakea  as  amhole,  did  jast  what  was  stated 
111  L.i=  icj.!,.  The  two  wings,  liowever,  were  not  under  the  same  command- 
er, and  therefore  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  the  right  wing— the  wing 
under  Lawrence— was  the  wing  which  had  had  to  advance  in  front  of  Cod- 
rmgton'a  brigade.  Lawrence  found  himself  so  baffled  by  the  smoke  of  the 
bnming  village,  that  he  inclined  away  to  his  left,  leaving  Codringion's  front 
uncovered,  and  got  at  last  to  the  front  of  the  19ih  Eegiinent. 

P^e  498.  'driving  fall  at  the  eamng's.  stronghold.'— Sir  George  Brown's 
omission  to  cause  slnrmishers  to  be  thrown  out  from  the  regiments  of  Cod- 
lington's  and  Builer's  brigades  seems  to  liave  been  caused  by  his  imagining 
that  the  necessity  of  the  step  would  be  effectuallv  superseded  by  the  opera- 
lions  of  the  Eifle  battalion.  The  event  proved' his  error;  hut  one  would 
have  thought  that  it  might  have  been  perceived  beforehand;  for,  however 
well  an  independent  body  of  riflemen  may  be  led,  and  however  important  a 
share  it  may  be  litel^r  'o  have  in  governing  the  result  of  a  battle,  there  is  no 
safe  groand  for  anticipating  that  its  operations  will  supply  the  place  of  akir- 
mishorWhrown  out  from  the  formed  battalions.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  more  able  and  enterprising  the  leader  of  an  independent  body  of  light- 
infanU'y  men  may  be,  the  less  his  force  will  be  iitely  to  fnlilU  the  peculiar 
dutyof  companies  thrown  out  from  the  formed  battalions,  and  kept  in  close 
relation  with  them  by  the  link  of  that  obedience  which  a  captain  owes  to  his 
colonel. 

Page  499,  '  T!ie  ti-oops  jtreseed  on-'—Tha  aatiiox  hero  adds  the  following 
paragraph: — 

'And  by  tliiB  time  the  2ikT  battalion  of  tlie  Rifle  bi-igado 
'  had  not  only  driven  the  enemy's  i-iflemen  ffom  the  inclos- 
'  Ere,  bnt  had  already  ci'ossed  the  sti-eam ;  for  Colonel  Law- 
'renoe,  with  the  right  wing,  advancing  in  front  of  the  19th 
*  Regiment,  had  brought  his  men  straight  across  the  river  as 
'  though  it  were  only  a  brook ;  and  Major  Norcott,  with  the 
'  left  wing,  had  stolen  over  the  river  higher  up,  and  was 
'  opening  fire  on  the  left  bank' 

To  which  he  iqipanda  this  note :— The  expression  'stolen  over  the  stream 
'  higher  up,'  is  not,  in  its  origin,  mine,  but  Sir  Geoi^  Brown's.  Before  tlie 
88th  and  77th  Ecgiments  reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  Major  Korcoti's  loft 
wing  (then  operating  in  front  of  those  two  regiments)  inclined  to  its  left  for 
the  sate  of  a  ford  which  d'osaed  die  river  somewhat  highei'  up ;  and  that  is 
the  reason  for  retaining  the  statement,  though  it  now  stands  in  a  page  which 
raunocis  it  with  a  later  part  of  the  battle  than  that  in  which  Sir  George 
Brown  placed  it.  Sir  George  imagined  (I  have  his  Beport  before  me)  that 
Major  NorcoM  had  crossed  the  sti'esm  before  the  orders  came  for  the  advance 
of  the  Light  Division,  and  I  accepted  Sir  George's  account  as  accurate  in  this 
respect ;  bnt  I  was  wrong  in  doing  so.  Colonel  Norcott  writes :  '  At  loiigdi  * 
Vol.  I. — E  E 
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'  tlie  lino  camo  up,  and  without  a  moment's  pause  I  threw  Fyer's  and  Ei-rol's 
'companies,' etc. ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  describe  his  pnaaime  of  the  fiver. 
Fage  500.  '  also  more  free  Jraai  (ie  enemj's  siimtis^ei's.' — Because  Our 
riflemen,  as  we  saw,  were  operating  in  this  part  of  the  field,  TJie  whole  of 
tlie  2nd  battalion  of  Kifles  was  operadug  in  the  front  or  left  front  of  Boiler's 
brigade. 

Fage  600.  'm/pearing  on  the  plain  to  tlii-eatea  Ms  ft/!.'— The  absence  of 
Frince  Mentsohikoff  in  a  distant  part  of  the  field  was  probably  the  cause  of 
(he  enemy's  want  of  enterprise  in  not  pressing  with  any  degree  of  vigor  upon 
the  open  flank  of  the  English  army.  'The  only  approach  to  any  actual  move- 
ment against  the  flank  of  the  Light  Division  at  the  time  of  its  advance  from 
the  rivor  was  one  perceived  and  checked  by  Major  Norcott,  Koi'cott,  hav- 
ing crossed  the  stream,  had  thrown  forward  his  two  right  companies  to  a 
ridge  in  advance  of  the  banic,  and  with  his  two  remaining  companies  was  oc- 
cupying the  precincts  of  a  farmswad  which  offered  him  n  point  of  appui  for 
his  left  fiank.  While  he  was  thus  posted,  be  saw  some  sixty  or  seventy  Cos- 
sacks coming  down  from  the  south-east  by  a  road  which  led  to  the  farm,  and 
close  following  these  he  perceived  the  head  of  a  column  of  infanlry.  Nor- 
cott immediately  withdrew  his  two  right  eorapanies  from  the  ridge,  and  pro- 
pared  to  make  a  stand  at  the  farm.  To  aid  him  in  this  nndertJiking,  ho 
reqnested  Captain  Colviile  (who  had  come  into  this  pan  of  the  field  with 
one  of  Colonel  Lawrence's  companies)  to  draw  up  his  men  in  line  across  the 
road  leading  down  to  the  fai'm.  Seeing  these  preparations  for  their  reception, 
the  horsemen,  and  the  colamn  of  infanlry  which  had  been  following  them, 
turned  about  and  withdraw. 

Fage  501.  '  Thmirih  foriitmg  part  of  Bidler's  brirjade,  the  i9(i  Bigiment,' 
etc. — Having  Lawrence  on  its  front  with  the  right  wing  of  the  2ik1  Riile 
battalion. 

Page  602.  'lading  stress  tipon  the  value  of  discipline.' —Ono  of  the  com- 
mentators said  that  the  above  account  of  the  career  of  Sir  George  Brown  from 
1815  to  1854  was  inaccurate;  hut  he  was  wrong.  The  commentator's  error 
was  occasioned — not  by  any  want  of  knowledge  about  Sir  George  Brown's 
career,  lint— by  misreading  the  passage.  The  account  given  in  the  text  is 
right  as  it  stands. 

Page  504.  '  saddex  apparition  of  tliejlowing plumes'— Itistaai  of  '  the  flow- 
'  ing  plumes,'  I  ought  to  have  been  content  lo  say  '  the  hat ;'  for,  adopting 
the  evidently  onthentio  information  on  this  subject  which  was  obtained  by 
the  conductors  of  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  I  have  come  to  the  conclasion 
that^  at  this  lime.  Sir  George  Brown's  hat  was  without  its  plumes. 

Page  505.  Instead  of  note  1,  the  following: — He  had  come  out  in  com- 
mand of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  Coldstream ;  but  the  brevet  of  the  20th  of 
June  (which  reached  him  at  Varna  in  the  following  month)  deprived  him 
for  the  time  of  all  military  occupation  by  rdsing  him  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General.  Greatly  distressed  by  a  change  which  seemed  K  rob  him  of  his 
opportnnity  of  seeing  active  sei-vice  before  the  enemy.  General  Codrington 
pressed  to  be  allowed  to  remain  serving  with  the  army  in  any  capacity ;  but 
the  opportunity  of  granting  his  prayer  did  not  occur  until  nearly  two  months 
afterward,  and  during  the  interval  he  was  without  any  militaiy  ocenpation, 
so  he  traveled  in  the  eontitry  of  the  Balkan.  On  the  1st  of  September  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  he  now  held — the  command  of  the  1st  bri- 
gade Ol  the  Light  Division. 

Fage  607.  'had  came  to  the  East  a  mere  (TOEe&r.'— See  the  correction  in 
the  preceding  note  for  p.  505. 

Page  509.  '  linevr/iich  waaformedhy  the  19tA  nejiiHenf,'  etc.— Having  Law- 
rence's Rifles  on  its  front. 
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Page  E09.  'uilikh  mas  solsmnli/  marching  agtnnst  them,' — The  cohimii,  it 
eeems,  was  also  under  a  Bankinj;  fire  poiued  iiiW  il  by  some  of  llio  riflemen 
whom  Major  Hoicolt  had  posted  at  tlie  farmstead  on  ihc  extreme  left  of  the 
English  line. 

P8Ke610.  'Thm  i/w  19(A.'— With  Lawrence's  Rifles  in  front  of  it.  Ma- 
jor Noraott's  two  right  companies  were  extended  along  the  ridge  abore  tiie 
rivor'B  bank,  and  were  Jving  down,  when  Colonel  Lawrence,  advancing  in 
person  with  his  wing  of  the  Eifle  battalion,  rode  through  them.  It  was 
through  a  part  of  Fyers's  company  that  Colonel  Lawrence  rode. 

Page  611.  'no  teas  them  his  Jtomisg  pfonies.'— Instead  of  'his  flowing 
'plumes,'  I  should  have  been  content  to  aay  '  his  general's  hat.' 

Page  515.  Instead  of  note  I,  the  following.-— It  almost  always  happens 
that  incidents  occurring  in  a.  battle  are  told  by  the  most  truthful  by-standors 
with  differences  more  or  lass  wide.  One  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  above- 
mentioned  incident,  whose  impressions  wear  all  the  appearance  of  beinp 
accurate,  has  given  me  the  following  account  of  it ;  Young  Anstrutlier,  ho 
says,  rushed  forward  just  as  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  bijing  shot  dead, 
he  fell  clasping  the  color  in  the  way  above  described ;  bat  the  spot  of  ground 
where  he  fell  was  short  of  the  redoubt  by  some  thirty  or  forty  yards.  At 
the  moment  when  Anstmther  fell.  Sergeant  Lnto  O'Connor  {the  centre 
sergeant),  mho  had  been  keeping  close  up  with  iho  color,  was  also  struck 
down  by  a  shot  which  wounded  him  in  the  breast.  Than,  as  is  told  in  tho 
texl,  William  Evans  fraiheved  up  tlie  color,  but  in  the  next  moment  Ser-^ 
geant  Luke  O'Connor  became  aware  that,  bad  as  his  wound  was,  it  would 
not  prevent  him  from  springing  to  his  feet  So  rising  up  quickly,  ho  as- 
serted his  right  as  sei^ant  to  tha  honor  of  cai'rying  tha  color.  He  accovd- 
ingly  received  it  from  the  hands  of  William  Evans,  carried  it  up  to  tlio 
breastwork,  and  planted  it  on  the  parapet,  laying  claim  to  the  Great  Ee- 
doiibt  on  bahalf  of  tha  Eoyal  Welsh.  And  after  this,  notwithstanding  his 
wound,  O'Connor  persisted  in  refusing  to  part  with  the  honor  of  oanjing 
the  color.  Lieutenant  Granville,  and  also,  I  tliink.  Boras  other  ofliicers  of 
the  regiment,  observed  that  O'Connor  was  growing  weak  from  the  effect 
of  his  wound,  and  pressed  him  to  go  to  the  rear;  bnt,  setting  at  nanght  all 
these  counsels,  O'Connor  persisted  in  his  determination  to  carry  the  cher- 
ished standard  until  the  close  of  the  battle.  He  received  the  thanks  of  Sir 
George  Brown  and  General  Codrington  on  tlie  field  ;  and,  for  having  done 
what  is  above  told,  he  was  decorated  with  the  Victoria  Cross.  He  was  also 
promoted.  He  is  now  a  captain  in  that  same  devoted  regiment  with  which 
hehadtheglory  ofservingon  thedi^ofthe  Alma. 

Page  515.  'iHore  JoUoimd-'—Kmang  the  foremost  of  these  was  Major 
NorcoH  with  some  of  his  riflemen.  After  the  moment  when  Colonel  Law- 
rence with  his  wing  pushed  forward  through  Major  Norcott's  right  com- 
panies. Major  Norcott  moved  so  far  westward  that  he  entered  the  redoubt— 
not,_as  might  have  been  expected,  at  its  (proper)  left  shoulder,  but  toward 
Its  nght.  The  effect  of  the  moTements  made  by  these  two  wings  of  the  Rifle 
battalion  was,  that  their  respective  positions  were  in  a.  manner  reversed ; 
for  when  the  redoubt  was  seized,  the  right  wing  of  the  Rifle  battalion  was 
heading  the  extreme  left  of  the  storming  foi'ce ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
left  wing  had  inclined  a  good  way  to  the  right. 

Page  616.  •■At  the  same  distant  Narcotl's  rifiemen. '—'  Lawrence's  riflemen' 
should  here  be  substituted  for  'Norcott's.'  Both  Lawrence  and  Ross,  his 
odjatant,  were  dismounted  when  within  a  few  yards  of  thework  by  a  dis- 
chai^B  of  grape— grape  discharged  from  the  field-battery  on  the  higher  slope 
of  the  Kourganft  Hill.  Lawrence  rolled  almost  nnder  the  breastwork. 
It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  tho  published  dispatch.  Lord  Ragkn 
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epolte  of  the  CHptme  of  the  redonbt  as  an  operation  '  materially  Biiicd  by 
'  the  advanoa  of  fouv  companies  of  the  Bifle  brigade  under  Major  Norcott, 
'  who  promiECs  to  be  a  distinguished  officer  of  light:  troops.'  Tlie  otnission  of 
Colonel  Lawrence's  name  in  a  dispatch  containing  that  sentence,  nas  obri- 
onslj  occasioned  by  what  (in  tha  sense  indicated  in  a  former  note)  I  have 
ventured  to  call  the  '  oiTonoona  wording'  of  Sir  George  Brown's  Report  lo 
Lord  Raglan,  My  omission  of  Colonel  Lawrence's  name  in  the  text  was 
brought  about  by  the  same  cause. 

Page  G15.  '  T/tis  wa»  a  brass  2i-ponnd  JioioUser.' — It  appears  by  a  former 
note  that  the  calibre  of  this  howitaer  is  6.13 — a  calibre  which  indicates,  I 
believe,  a  32-pounder. 

Page  616,  '  Colonel  Chewier  .  .  .  had  been  killed.' — No;  it  wag  some  min- 
utes later  that  Colonel  Chester  fell. 

Page  51G.   'four  battaUms,  caid  a  teing.'    Instead  of  'u  wing'  read  'the 

Page  5'*0  'h  i  c  g  ia  conforiaitg  with  its  mo-nententB.' — At  this  mo- 
ment th  D  k  r  mbndge  rode  np,  and  to  him  Airey  repealed  it  to  bo 
Lord  Rag  n  mean  g  at  the  Dirision  should  instantly  'push  oil,' 
H.  R.H.    h  n  g  d        or  the  immediate  advance  of  the  Division,  and 

Clifton,  I   h  nk,  id-de-camp  who  carried  the  order  to  Sir  Colin 

Campbc 

Page  5  0  eg       h     opinion  to  the  Dvke  of  Oamhridge.' — Evans  sent 

■^he  raee  age  by  C  S   ele,  who  clianced  to  be  near  him  at  the  time. 

Steele  w  Ml  tary  S  e  a  'y,  and  be  saems  to  have  fulfilled  his  mission  in 
a  way  which  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  the  message  he  brought  was  an 
order  from  Lord  Kaglan. 

Page  520.  To  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  stated  that  General  Evans,  com. 
'preiiending  at  once  that  the  advance  of  Codtingion's  brigade  was  a  movo- 
'  ment  requiring  instant  support,  took  upon  himself  to  send  a  message  convoy- 
'  ing  his  opinion  to  the  Duko  of  Cambridge,'  append  the  following  note : — 
In  reference  to  the  above  statement,  the  conductors  of  one  of  Che  Reviews 
deemed  it  fitting  and  wise  to  profess  to  know  the  limit  of  what  was  remem- 
bered upon  this  subject  by  H-H-H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  for  in  the  num- 
ber of  thdr  journal  which  Jippeared  in  tlie  beginning  of  April,  they  ventured 
upon  the  following  assertion:  'The  Duke  of  Cambridge  audliis  Staff  have 
'  no  recollection  of  the  receipt  of  those  orders,'  Bat  only  a  few  hours  later. 
General  Evans,  in  a  letter  of  the  3rd  of  April  addressed  by  him  to  one  of  the 
newspapers,  not  only  contradicted  the  contradiction  hazarded  by  the  '  Rc- 
viam,'  but  stated  that  on  the  9tU  of  February  (and  therefore  several  weeks 
before  the  publication  of  the  Review)  His  Royal  Highness  bad 'frankly' and 
'  repealodly'  acknowledged  the  facts.  After  cidng  the  words  of  the  lieuieia, 
General  Evans  writes ; — 'Herein  there  is  a  mistake.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
'Mdge  and  his  Staff  did  forget,  it  is  true,  nil  about  this  matter  until  my 
'reply  of  Februaiy  7th  reached  him.  His  Eoyal  Highness's  rejoinder  of 
'February  Sth  very  frankly  (and  I  may  say  repeatedly)  acknowledges  the 

facia :  "  I  have  a  fierfeet  recollection,"  he  says,  "  of  Colonel  Steele  coming 

"tome,"  etc.     "Tourejrplanation  clears  up  that  point."     "I  seenothiiif; 

"very  particular  in  this  incjdenl^  only  I  could  not  recollect  the  fact." 
'  Again,  on  the  14th,  His  Royal  Highness  says :  "  My  only  object  was  to 
'  "  clear  np  a  mysterj-  which  Mr,  Kinglake's  book  had  raised  in  my  mind 

"as  to  a  message.heing  sent  to  me  by  you,  of  which  I  had  no  recollection 

"whatever,  but  which  yonr  letter  fully  explained."' 
Page  62T,  After  the  conclnsion  of  the  paragraph  in  the  middle  of  which 
this  page  commences,  the  anthor  adds  another  (not  in  the  first  edition),  as 
follows ;— 
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His  (Sir  Colin  CampbeH's)  brigade  at  this  time  was  not 
under  a  lieavy  fire,  and  he  effected  the  operation  of  passing 
the  river  veiy  simply_ ;  for,  withont  attempting  fonnal  evolu- 
tions, each  of  his  regiments,  while  it  adTanced,  tried  to  keep 
up,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  allow,  the 
rudiments  of  ita  line-formation ;  and  when  it  gained  the  op- 
posite bank,  its  array  waa  cai-efully  restored.  As  soon  as 
one  of  the  regiments  was  Anly  ibrmed  on  the  Russian  side 
of  the  river,  it  was  moved  forward ;  and  since  the  gronnd 
presented  more  obstacles  toward  our  left  than  toward  onr 
right,  the  brigade  fell  naturally,  and  withont  design,  into 
direct  Echelon  of  regiments.  The  42nd  was  in  advance ;  on 
the  left  of  that  regiment  there  was  the  93rd,  somewhat  re- 
fused ;  and  on  the  left  of  the  93rd,  bnt  still  farther  refused, 
there  came  the  79th. 

Page  638.  To  note  I,  tho  niithor  adiis :— Experience  has  shown  tl.Kt  by 
the  use  of  glasses,  and  by  n  jndicioas  use  of  the  eyes  of  other  men,  an  officer 
may  do  much  to  compenaate  for  the  defect  of  near-siKhleiJness ;  and  of  the 
traih  of  this,  both  Genera]  Codrington  and  General  Bailer  were  instances 
more  or  less  strong.  But  when  near-sightedness  is  combined  with  an  nn- 
conacionsness  of  the  defect,  it  of  coarse  becomes  very  dangerous.  People 
who  served  in  the  Light  Division  will  smile  at  the  idea  of  mj  taking  the 
toonble  to  prove  thai  which  every  body  knew— namely,  that  Sir  George 
Brown  was  extremely  neac-sighied ;  but  the  fact  has  bean  gravely  conti'a- 
dieted  by  a  commentator  in  the  Qaartsrli/  Beiaew  who  wrote  under  the  in- 
atmctiona  of  Sir  Geoi^  Brown  himself,  and  it  does  not  always  do  lo  at- 
tem^l  to  establisb  a  trnth  by  speaking  of  it  as  'notorious;'  so  perhaps  a 
succinct  proof  may  be  usefnl.  I  can  give  it  thus:— TVe  know  that  in  the 
goi^B  or  opening  through  which  the  great  road  runs,  Evans  was  operating 
with  Pennefather's  brigade  and  the  tTth  Regiment ;  and  he  was  there  en- 
gaged in  so  hard  a  strnggle  that  Pennefather's  brigade  lost  afoarthofits 
strength.  Yet  incredible  as  it  may  seem.  Sir  George  Brown  imagined  that 
he,  with  hia  right  brigade,  was  ia  the  occi^ation  of  the  whole  of  that  grotmd. 

In  the  Eeport,  in  his  own  handwriting,  now  lying  before  me,  he  writes : 

'My  Ist  brigade  itself  comp/eie^jW&ii  Mb  BiAofe  mimh  of  the  gorge  or  valley 
'  through  which  the  road  mas.'  (Jbvionsly,  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
misstatement  by  Sic  George  Brown  was  near-sightedness— near-sightedness 
combined  with  so  imperfect  a  consciousness  of  the  defect  as  to  cause  him  to 
rely  with  undue  confldance  on  his  own  uncorrected  impressions. 

Page  633.  'b^aato  sound  (he  "cease^iBj;." '— At  this  momenl^-for  so 
an  eye-witness  tells  me — Colonel  Chester  was  still  living.  He  was  sitting  in 
his  saddle  close  to  the  redonbt,  and  when  he  saw  the  soldieiy  beginning  lo 
c«ch  the  belief  that  the  approaching  column  was  French,  he  eagerly  stnivo 
to  undeceive  tham.  Enforcing  hia  words  by  gesture,  he  was  impatiently 
moving  liis  uplifted  sword,  as  though  he  wonld  say  to  those  who  might  see 
without  being  able  to  hear,  '  No  I  no !  nonsense !  the  column  is  not  Fi'ench- 
'  it  is  an  enemy's  column.  Fii-e  into  it !  lire  into  it  I'  While  he  was  thas 
spealiing,  and  thus  making  signs  to  his  people,  he  was  struck  first  by  one 
shot,  and  then  almost  instantly  by  another.  Upon  receiving  the  first  shot, 
he  seemed  to  put  his  hand  to  the  wound,  but  when  tho  second  shot  strnek 
him  ho  dropped  frani  bis  horse  nnd  fell  (lend. 
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Page  687.   'formed  Une,  and  adurmcfd.' — But  it  Beema   n  an    mpefoc 
way,  for  tlio  ndTancB  was  urgentlj'  hurried.     Tlio  left-flail        mp 
cot  separateil,  and  from  that  ciicumstanco  it  escaped  the  c  n 
involved  the  main  body. 

Page  637.   '  imfe  iki-wu/k  the  left  companies  of  l3ie  Scots  J^si  — Tlia 

is  to  say,  through  the  left  companies  of  the  main  body.     1   e     f  Sank 
company,  as  before  mentioned,  had  got  eeparaled. 

A  commentator  in  the  Qaarterli/  Scniew,  who  had  suffered  himself  to 
receive,  in  an  indiscriminate  way,  the  impressions  of  Sir  George  Brown, 
saidl  was  'wrong  in  having  asserted  that  the  Fusileers,  in  their  tumultu- 
'  Otis  advance,  encountered  a  heap  of  our  men  rnnning  awny  from  the  re- 
'  doubt.  The  fugitives  from  the  redoubt  were  clean  out  of  the  way  when  the 
Tusileer  Gnards  pushed  forward.' 

Is  thore  any  trnth — any  semblance  of  truth— in  this  denial?    We  will 

General  Bentinck,  who  was  personally  present  with  the  Fusileor  Guards 
when  they  began  their  advance,  wrote  in  his  Report  the  day  next  after  the 
battle :  'The  intrenchment  partially  won  by  the  Light  Division  was  ioal, 
'  and  at  the  moment  some  con/vsion  was  occasioned  by  the  reiiimeni  ohHged  to 
'  abandon  it  retiring  through  the  Scats  FueUeer  Guards,  and  thereby  paltint/ 
'  their  left  wing  oat  of  Une.  The  battalion  retired  for  a  short  time,  re-formed, 
'and  retarned  to  its  post.  In  this  partial  movement  to  the  rear,  a  severe 
'  loss  waa  sustained  by  the  Scots  Eusileer  Guards.'— Holograph  Report  by 
General  Bentinofc.  Colonel  (now  General)  Ridley  commanded  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  Fusileer  Guards,  and  he  has  orally  conflnned  to  me  the  truth 
of  the  statement. 

Colonel  Percy  commanded  the  left-flank  company  of  the  Grenadiers,  and 
waa  Iherefore  so  placed  as  to  ba  able  to  see  what  happened  to  the  Fusileer 
Giiftriis.  Ho  writes ; — '77ie  repulsed  regiment  came  down  mokntly  sjion  them 
'  and  broke  tlidr  line.  If  the  Russians  alone  hod  come  down  upon  them, 
'they  would  have  boon  received  with  the  bayonets,' 

Captain  Annesley,  an  officer  of  the  Fusileer  Guards,  tivo  days  after  the 
battle,  made  this  entry  in  his  journal : — '  Then  the  23i'd  came  doton  in  one 
'mass  right  on  top  of  ottr  Une.  Their  disorder  was  caused  by  the  Colonel 
'ami  both  Majors  being  killed,  and  no  one  knowing  who  to  look  to  for  or- 
'  ders.  However  it  was,  they  stnept  half  my  company  clean  away,  and  a  great 
'many  of  the  Ttext  one  to  i!.'— Extrocled  from  the  original  MS. 

Of  the  officers  of  the  Fusileer  Guards  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the 
subject,  the  one  who  waa  the  least  impressed  with  the  extent  of  the  confusion 
thus  wrought  was  Lord  Listowel ;  but  it  is  only  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  that  lie  differs  from  the  other  eye-witnesses.  I  hear  that  Col- 
onel Sir  Charles  Hamilton  (who  commanded  the  battalion),  Colonel  Jocc- 
lyn.  Colonel  Francis  Seymour,  and  others,  all  agree  in  stating  that  the  line 
of  the  Fnsileor  Gnards  was  broken  by  the  bodily  pressnre  of  the  retreating 
troops  of  the  Light  Division.  With  the  exception  of  Sir  George  Brown,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  any  one  present  at  the  battle  who  held  a 
contrary  belief. 

Page  537.  'and  destroyed  (toV/oi-iiioiiDir.'-For  the  battalion  was  hurry- 
ing forward  so  impatiently  as  to  be  unable  to  open  its  ranks  in  the  usual 

Page  537.  'and  got  his  nbs  fraelnred.' — I  have  heard  that  this  man's 
name  was  HosJieth. 

Page  638.  '  13  sergeants  were  tooanded.' — Colonel  Webber  Smith  also 
(whose  name  was  omitted  by  mistake  in  the  text)  received  two  gunshot 
wounds,  and  a  hardish  contudon  besides. 
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Page  588.  '  most  of  iJiose  casualiies  occan'Sd  in  lAe  left  winff.' — I  am  not 
sure  that  that  was  the  cKse.  I  have  not  before  me  the  materials  for  showing 
the  proportions  in  which  tho  two  wings  suffered. 

Page  538.  '  the  four  companies  of  JSi/ies.'— Instead  of  '  tlio  four  mmpa- 
'nies  of  Bifles,' read  'the  battalion  of  Rifles.' 

Page  663.  To  note  2,  the  author  adds :— While  the  63th  was  approach- 
ing the  Alma,  General  Pennefather  wished  to  form  line ;  but  after  fovtning 
two  or  three  groapE  which  were  immediately  struck  down  by  the  enemy's 
shot,  Pennefather  allowed  tho  66th  Kegiment  to  follow  Colonel  Warren. 
Colonel  Warren  instantly  crossed  the  river,  and  formed  the  regiment  in 
line  under  cover  of  a  spur  or  rising  ground  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  When 
the  line  bad  been  formed,  ^C  moved  forward,  General  Pennefather  leading 
in  fiTDnt.    At  that  time  the  line  of  the  66th  was  parallel  with  the  river. 

Page  664.  '  these  battaliaits  were  "  Fvsiieers."  '—The  English  MS.  transla- 
tion from  the  Enssian  original  on  which  I  founded,  this  statement,  spoke  of 
the  Kaiuin  battalions  as  'Pasilaers;'  but  I  believe  that  this  was  an  error, 
and  that  the  word  should  have  been  translated  '  Chasseurs,' 

Page  668.  'lead  it  on  to  a  charge  loilh  the  bayonet.' — This  statement  is 
founded,  as  will  be  seen  below,  upon  a  narrative  written  by  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff  himself ;  but  it  inleicsted  me  to  hear,  as  I  lately  did  from  an  officer 
in  the  7th  Ensileers,  a  statement  coinciding  exactly  (so  ikt  as  it  goes)  with 
,  the  Prince's  narmtive.  Sir  Thomas  Tronbridge,  who  was  the  ftfajor  com- 
manding the  light  wing  of  the  7th  Fqsileera,  told  me  ho  remembere  thiit 
aiter  the  fight  between  the  column  and  the  7th  Pusileers  had  been  going  on 
a  long  time,  he  saw  a  hoi-seman,  with  some  moanted  followers — evidently, 
as  he  conceived,  a  General  and  his  Staff— ride  down  and  join  the  column. 
Page  568.  To  note  1,  the  author  adds :— When  Prince  Gortschaltoff  had 
ridden  off,  the  column  was  subjected,  as  I  now  know,  to  this  fai'tber  stress : 
Colonel  Wan'en  with  the  65th  extended  in  line — a  regiment  belonging  to 
Evans's  DiviMon— was  advancing  up  the  Pass  when  he  saw  on  his  left  front 
the  column  which  was  engaged  with  the  7th  Buaiieers.  Colonel  Wai'ren 
instantly  caused  his  regiment  to  bring  forward  their  right  shoulders,  and  in 
fact  to  wheel  upon  their  centre,  very  much  as  a  company  wheels.  This 
manceavre  was  performed  under  fire  from  the  column,  and  tho  change  of 
front  was  carried  lo  the  length  of  bringing  the  battalion  intt^a  line  almost 
perpendicnlar  to  the  line  of  its  former  front,  and  almost  parallel  with  tho 
flanks  of  the  Russian  column.  When  the  manteuvre  was  complete,  the  65th 
opened  fire  upon  the  flank  of  the  Rnssian  column. 

Page  669.  'the  column  legem  to  fill  back.'— It  seems  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  discomfiture  of  the  colnmn  became  evident,  the  B5th  received 
orders  (probably  from  General  Pennefather)  lo  'cease  firing  and  charge.' 
Thereupon  the  offlcora  went  forward  in  fronts  'stopping  the  firing,'  and 
meanwhile  the  colnmn  gliding  oflj  and  afterward  betaking  itself  to  a  more 
rapid  retreat,  escaped  a  good  deal  of  the  slaughter  which  would  have  been 
inflicted  upon  it  if  the  fire  of  the  5oth  had  not  been  stayed  by  the  order  to 
charge. 

Page  669.   '  and  Hare,'  etc.— Hare  died  of  his  w       d       f      I  after 

the  battle. 

Page  569.   'and  Jones,  ineti   womded.' — Add  to    h     1        f  ded. 

Lieutenant  Hibberd  and  Adjatant  Hobson, 

Page  670.  To  note  I,  the  author  adds:— It  has  bee  d  1  rel  h  t  no 
such  fight  as  is  above  described  took  place ;  that  th  7  h  Fusdeers  w  not 
separately  engaged  with  any  Russian  column  on  th  d  y  f  h  Aim  and 
thBt,far  from  maintaining,  and  maintaining  victorio    1,1  ^1      hieh 

I  have  described,  ihis  7th  Fusileeis  fell  back  in  the  in'idst  of  [he  light,  re- 
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treating  thivJugli  the  Grenadier  Guards.  Tliis  notion  has  been  pTOponnded 
— not  by  a  common  gntlierei:  of  the  many  concvadictory  stories  which  bnt- 
llea  are  apt  to  hrocd,  hnC — by  General  Sir  George  Brown,  tlio  officer  com- 
manding  the  Division  to  wbicli  the  Tth  Fusileers  belonged.  Under  these 
ciroumatances,  I  have  thought  it  light  to  give  in  the  Appendix  (Soto  VIII.), 
first,  n  copy  of  tlio  siatament  on  this  sulg'oot  wUichMs  understood  to  bo 
based  on  Sir  George  Brown's  instmctions,  and  then  the  seiies  of  proofs  by 
ivhioh  I  undortaho  to  refnie  it. 

Page  572.  'tjot  islo  disorder,  and  Jell  back,' — But  the  immediata  cnuEe 
n'liich  bronght  about  the  retreat  of  ibis  small  and  disordered  body  of  men 
was,  after  all,  the  word  of  command.  See  the  more  detailed  account  given 
in  the  Appendix,  Note  IX.  The  state  of  increased  disorder  into  which  tho 
battalion  fell  was  not  before,  hut  ajier  the  delivery  of  the  command  to  re- 
tire. The  retreat  of  the  Fusileec  Guards  was  pressed,  but  not  with  preat 
vigor,  hy  Russian  ekirntishei's  pushing  forward  in  advance  of  the  Vladimir 
column ;  and  the  column  itself  was  tempted,  as  it  were,  by  the  movement 
of  retreat,  to  come  down  below  tiie  redoubt,  and  advance  in  pursuit.  Col- 
onel Hood,  who  was  on  the  immediate  right  of  tlie  ITusileer  Guards,  speaks 
of  them  as  'iDeaten  back,  and  pursued.' — Private  letter,  2Ist  Soptemticr, 
1854. 

Page  672.  'was  in  con/aston  naij-  the  bank  of  the  riuer,'— The  main  part 
of  (lie  battalion  \vas  rallied  upon  ground  just  in  ndvanco  of  the  road  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  bank  of  the  river.  Judging  from  tho  Frendi  map, 
this  road  would  seem  to  be  abont  ISO  yards  above  the  water's  edge ;  and 
that  space,  therefore,  would  about  represent  the  distance  between  tlie  river 
and  the  ground  on  which  the  main  part  of  tlio  battalion  was  rallied. 

\xi  this  note  I  have  ventnred  to  say  that  the  main  part  of  the  battalion  of 
the  Fosileer  Guards  was  rallied  in  "iftwrnce  of  the  road  rvnninij  parallel  with 
the  naer.  The  Qfiartei'li/  ReiHeui,  however,  in  an  article  written  wiih  tho 
aid  of  instructions  from  Sir  George  Brown,  has  made  the  following  state- 
ment : — 'The  men  of  the  Light  Division  who  had  been  driven  out  of.  tho 
'  Redan  were  fi/isg  ia  an  irregular  line  with  the  Fmiileer  Gaards  ««der  the 
'bank.'  That,  for  some  little  time  after  tho  check  they  bad  snstained, 
many  of  the  men  of  the  Pnsileer  Guards  wew  lingering  about  imder  tiia 
bank,  I  have  never  doubted  ;  but  it  is  new  to  mo  to  bear  that^  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  Mntre  battalion  of  the  Guards  —  the  Qma-terlg  Reiiiem  calls 
tho  body,  simply  without  subtraction  or  qualification,  '  the  Fnsileer  Guards' 
— was  content  to  be  deliberately  lying  down  under  the  bank  at  this  period 
of  the  battle,  and  there  joining  with  the  light-infantry  men  in  keeping  up 
'  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  space  between  themselTea  and  the  work.'  If  this 
passage  is  an  accurate  representation  of  Sir  George  Brown's  assertion,  Sr 
George  is  at  variance  with  every  one  of  the  officers  who  have  spoken  to  me 
on  the  Eubjecl.  Deliberately,  and  in  a  careful,  detailed  way,  Colonel  (now 
General)  Ridley  has  assured  mo  that,  immediately  after  the  chock  sustained 
by  the  battalion  of  tho  Fnsileer  Guards,  it  wia  rallied  and  I'o-formed  under 
his  own  eyes  in  advance  of  the  road  above  spoken  of,  and  that  thenceforth 
it  took  part  in  the  advance  of  the  Gnards  without  afterward  retreating  a 
step,  and,  of  coarse,  without  afterward  falling  back  under  the  hank.  Gen- 
eral RidlCT's  statement  tallies  perfectly  with  the  Report  wliioh  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  addressed  to  Head-quarters  the  day  next  but  one  after 
the  battle,  ibr  tho  Duke  there  says  that  theFusUeer  Guards  re-formed  'with 
'the  greatest  alacntv.' — Holograph  MS.  Report  of  the  32nd  September,  1854, 
by  ILR.H. 

Page  572.  '  injlided  loss  u/iom  the  Scoln  l^\lsi!^:er  Giards,' — Some  of  tlia 
officoiii  who  were  pained  by  the  above  account  of  tlic  opcviirions  of  tho  Scots 
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Fnsileer  Guards,  did  ma  the  honor  to  request  an  interview  with  me,  in  or- 
der thnt  they  might  have  an  opportnnity  of  submitting  to  me  their  view  of 
the  matter.  I  was  of  course  most  ready  to  acceile  to  this  ■■eqnest,  and  some 
intei'viewa  accordingly  took  place.  With  much  caro  we  went  together 
over  the  passages  in  question,  diacnssing  them,  paragraph  by  paragrapii, 
sentence  by  sentence,  and  sometimes  almost  woM  by  word,  Tlie  result 
was  that,  at  the  close  of  the  discttssion,  those  who  had  been  the  most  pained 
by  the  narrative  did  not  at  all  maintain  that  any  one  sentence  was  wrong, 
but  they  stated  to  me  many  additional  facts  which  thay  thought  it  would  be 
well  for  the  repute  of  the  regiment  to  have  stated.  They,  in  short,  seemad 
to  think  that  an  account  upon  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  the  one  I  had 
adopted  would  put  the  conduct  of  the  battalion  in  a  better  iight.  I  gladly 
acceded  to  this  view,  and  the  3rd  edition  gave  the  new  facta  which  had  been 
imparted  to  me  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page ;  but  it  now  occurs  to  mo 
that  I  shall  still  better  carry  ont  the  object  in  view  if,  instead  of  braaking 
up  the  additional  matter  into  several  foot-notes,  I  put  into  a  connected  form 
the  more  minute  narrative  which  I  am  now  enabled  to  give.  Accordingly, 
this  more  minute  narrative  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Mota  IS.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  difference  between  the  account  here  appear- 
ing and  the  accoant  appenring  in  the  Appendix,  is  a  difference  resulting 
entirely,  or  almost  entirelv,  from  the  difference  of  the  scale. 

Page  673.  '  When  Colonel  Hood,'  etc.— Colonel  Hood  had  not  failed  to 
seize  the  precious  opportunity  which  was  offered  to  hk  battalion  by  the 
sheltering  steepness  of  the  bank.  In  a  private  letter  he  writes ;— 'Under 
'the  steep  bank  of  the  river,  we  closed  m  to  oni  centre;  and  to  this  ma- 
'  nwuvre  our  after-saccess  was  mainly  attributable." 

Page  572.  'and  tmrehid  /onnard  sra  beaulifiil  order.' — 'We  formed  in 
'perfect  and  compact  order  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  then  advanced 
'steadily  up  the  intrenched  posMon.' — Colonel  Hood,  private  letter. 

Page  572.  'and  afterward  fofmed  ap  anew.'— 'Oar  6th  and  7th  compa- 
'  nies  opened  out  to  let  them  pass,  and  closed  up  as  cooily  as  if  in  Hyde  Park. ' 
— Colonel  Hood,  private  letter. 

Page  673.  'MraagA  the  toorst  elress  of  the  ^srSi.'— Notwithstanding  bis 
wound.     See  ante. 

Page  673.  '  (0  jH;  «p  a  part  of  the  chasm.'— OS  course  it  is  not  intended 
that  this  word  '  chasm'  (which  occurs  in  several  places)  should  bo  taken  as 
indicating  that  the  Scots  S'nsileer  Guards  were  not  on  the  ground,  but 
merely  that,  for  the  moment,  the  main  body  of  the  battalion  had  lost  its 
formation,  and  was  re-forming  upon  an  alignment  very  little  in  roar  of  that 
on  which  the  Grenadiers  were  standing. 

Page  073.  To  note  1,  the  author  adds :— Tha  term  '  Household  Brigade' 
is  so  habitnally  applied  to  the  Household  Cavaliy,  that  although  the  three 
battalions  of  Guards  at  the  Alma  were  'Household'  battalions,  and  al- 
though  they  formed  a  '  brigade,'  it  would  have  been  better  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pression used  in  the  text. 

Page  573,  'eontetiledli/  marched  tp  the  sb/ic'-lt  was  in  disobedience  to 
the  contingent  orders  be  had  recraved  that  Colonel  Hood  thus  advanced  with 
the  Grenadiers,  In  his  journal  he  writes : — '  Last  oi'dor  received  by  me  was 
'from  Captain  Melding,  Brigade-Major  (when  battalion  was  lying  down 
'  under  cannonade  and  aholling)— "The  Brigadier  desires  you  to  conform 
'"*"«"r  movements  on  yonr  left,"'  Now  the  movement  on  Colonel 
Hood  8.  left,  to  which,  by  tha  words  of  General  Beniinck's  orders,  he  thus 
found  himself  told  to  contbrm,  was  the  retreat  ot  the  Fusilear  Gnards.  In 
other  words,  there  had  occurred-nn  event  which  placed  Colonel  Hood  under 
orders  lo  retire.  Tlierofore  it  was  that,  iramediatolv  after  the  sentence 
li  V.  2 
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nbovo  quoted,  he  wTOtG  in  his  journal  theae  words : — '  Thank  God  I  dis- 
' obeyed!  1 1     Advanced  steadily  in  line.' 

Phcb  574.  'Colonet  Berktky  came  k^.' — It  seems  tbat  Colonel  Dalrymple 
WHS  me  officer  whose  name  should  have  here  appealed,  instead  of  that  of 
Colonel  Berkeley,  who,  it  seema,  was  wounded.  Colonel  Dalrymple,  fi-om 
the  first,  had  kept  tlie  right-flank  eompany  together,  and  now,  with  General 
Bentinck's  sanction,  he  formed  it  on  the  left  of  the  Gienadient. 

It  is  stil!  maint^ned  by  an  eye-witness  that  the  text  as  it  stands  is  right ; 
but  if  it  is  true  that  Berkeley  brought  up  some  men  of  the  Scots  fusileers, 
it  is  certain  that  Colonel  Dalrymple  did  the  like  with  his  company. 

Page  67G.  After  the  paragraph  ending  with  the  sentence  : — 'Then  the 
'Highlanders  marched  through,  leaving  General  Bailor  and  his  two  hattal- 
'  ions  in  their  rear,'  the  anlhor  in  the  third  edition  added  several  new  para- 
graphs ivith  notes,  which  ai'e  here  tianscribed  as  follows  ;  — 

' '  The  brigade  of  Guards  will  be  destroyed,'  said  one  ad- 

'  When  the  incident  now  about  to  be  narrated  took  place,  the  slate  of 
things  ill  this  part  of  the  field  was  as  follows  :— The  88th,  while  still  formed 
in  stiuare,  was  retreating,  and  the  TTtli,  though  extended  in  line,  was  also 
falling  hock.  Whilst  this  was  tiie  condition  (J  the  troops  nnderBuller,  the 
soldiery  who  had  been  forced  to  relinqaish  Che  redoubt  were  spread  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  slope  firing  powerless  shots  toward  the  eai'th-work.  It 
seemed  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  Chat  this  discomfitare  of  Sir  George  Brown's 
troops  was  fast  involving  the  fate  of  Che  battle,  and  that  It  was  a  thing  of 
great  need  to  show,  and  1o  show  aC  the  very  instant,  a  steady  abd  wcll- 
formed  battalion  ranged  fiank  and  fair  on  the  slope.  With  this  intent  he 
was  carrying  forward  the  42nd,  and  placing  it  in  advance  of  the  alignment 
which  the  Coldstream  was  taking  np  on  his  right.  The  42nd  had  jnst  been 
taking  gronnd  to  lis  left,  and  was  slill  in  the  ibrmation  which  had  been 
resorted  to  for  eflfecting  the  change — fliat  is,  it  was  in  open  column  of  com- 
lianies,  'right  in  front,'  and  facing  wesCwoj^d,  but  was  preparing  to  wheel 
into  line.  So  far  as  concerned  all  this  part  of  the  field,  the  flght  was  in  its 
crisis.  The  Staff  of  the  1st  Division  were  near  the  left,  oi- left  front  of  the 
Coldstream,  and  not  far  from  (he  ground  where  the  grenadier  company  of 
the  42nd  stood  ranged.  It  was  then  that  there  occurred  the  incident  de- 
scribed in  the  text. 

An  olBcec  of  the  Coldstream  informs  me,  of  what  I  oertiunly  did  not 
know  before,  namely,  that  an  order  '  to  retire'  passed  along  the  line  of  bis 
Imttalion,  and  Chat  the  buglers,  too,  sounded  'the  retire."  With  the  in- 
formation which  I  at  present  possess,  I  most  decline  to  speak  of  this  order 
as  one  which  came  from  an  authentic  aource ;  bnC  that  it  passed  along  the 
line  in  the  way  above  described  I  am  nnable  to  doubt.  The  order,  how- 
,  ever,  was  met  by  the  battalion  with  loud  and  general  cries  of  '  Ko!  no! 
— it  must  be  n  mistake  !'  'Retire! — No!  noT  This  popular  opposition  to 
the  notion  of  retiring  was  probablyre-enforced  (though  I  have  not  yet  heard 
the  fact  stated)  by  proper  orders  from  the  divisional  general,  for  the  Dnke 
of  Cambridge  was  present  in  person  with  this  battalion.  At  all  events  the 
opposition  was  completely  successful,  for  the  battalion  kept  its  ground,  and 
did  not,  as  I  believe,  make  any,  the  least,  movement  in  retreat.  It  is  true 
(bat,  in  his  jonrnal.  Colonel  Hood  (who  commanded  the  Grenadier  Guards) 
wrote : — '  Scots  Fusileers  and  Coldstream ! ! — retired  hj  command  !'■  buC  bo 
was  mistaken  in  supposint;  that  the  retreating  movement  which  ha  observed 
on  his  lefC  extended  so  far  as  Co  include  the  Coldstream.     The  Coldstream 
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viser ;  and  he  aaked  whether  it  ought  not  to  fall  back  a  little 
in  order  to  recover  its  foi-mation  ? 

_  Theee  words  were"  spoken  hy  an  officer  not  holding  any- 
high  rank,'  and  they  owe  their  whole  importance  to  the 
answer  -which  they  elicited  and  the  propulsion  -which  there- 
upon followed. 

He  who  answered  the  question'  was  a  veteran  soldier 
and  it  was  with  a  deference  no  less  wise  than  graceful  that 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  loved  to  seek  and  to  follow  his 
counsels. 

Whilst  Ensign  Campbell  was  passing  fi-om  boyhood  to 
man's  estate,  he  was  made  pai-taker  in  the  great  transactions 
which  were  then  beginning  to  work  out  the  libei-ation  of 
Europe  In  the  Majr  of  1808  he  received  his  firet  eommis- 
Bion— a  commission  in  the  6th  Foot ;  and  a  few  weelwi  after- 
ward— then  too  young  to  carry  the  colors — he  was  serving 
with  his  i-egunent  upon  the  heights  of  Vimieira.  There  the 
lad  saw  the  turning  of  a  tide  in  human  affaii-s ;  saw  the 
openmg  of  the  mighty  sti-ife  between  '  Column'  and '  Line  ;'* 
saw  France,  long  unmatched  upon  the  Continent,  retreating 
before  British  infantry  ;  saw  the  first  of  Napoleon's  stumbles, 
and  the  fame  of  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  beginning  to  dawn 
over  Eui'ope. 

He  was  in  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign,  and  at  its  closing 
scene — Coninna.  He  was  with  the  Walcheren  expedition ; 
and  afterward,  returning  to  the  Peninsula,  he  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Barossa,  the  defense  of  Tarifa,  the  relief  of  Taragona, 

'  I  foi-esee  that  wlitit  I  here  say  na  to  the  obscure  ranlt  of  the  officer  wlio 
made  this  sa^estion  will  be  regarded  by  some  aa  inaccumte ;  and,  indeed, 
1  am  aware  that  the  belief  of  those  who  hold  the  oontraiy  of  thia  to  be  true 
is  based  npon  grounds  apparently  strong,  I  did  not  hear  the  woi'ds  myeelf; 
and  oil  I  can  say  is,  that  my  atateraent  is  fonnded  npon  authority  which 
makes  ma  feel  certain  that  I  do  rightly  in  making  it;  though  I  also  think 
I  am  right  in  Baying  that  I  did  not  mjsalf  hear  the  words.  If  my  state- 
tnent  as  to  the  obscure  rank  of  the  officer  is  trne,  it  follows,  I  think,  that  I 
am  right  in  not  disclosing  his  name;  beeanso  ("P""  'I'^t  auppoaition)  his 
words  had  no  sort  of  importance  beyond  that  attributed  to  them  in  the  text. 

'  He  answered  the  question  the  moment  he  hoard  its  purport  told  to  him. 
He  had  not  himself  heard  it  fall  from  Ihe  lips  of  the  officer  with  whom  it 
originated. 

'In  his  most  inld'estlng  and  most  valuable  'Life  of  the  Duke  of -We], 
'lington,'  Mr.  Gleig  repeats  the  desci-iption  of  Vimieira,  which  the  Duke 
onca  gaye  in  his  pi-esence  at  Strathfieldsaje.  The  Dnto's  words  are  thus 
given  by  Mr.  Gleig i— 'The  French  came  on,  on  that  occasion,  wilh  great 
'boldness,  and  seemed  to  feel  their  way  less  than  I  always  found  them  to 
'do  afterward.  They  came  on,  as  usual,  in  yery  heavy  columns,  and  I  re- 
'  ceived  them  in  line,  which  they  were  not  accustomed  to,  and  we  repnlsed 
'them  three  several  times.' 
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and  the  combats  at  Malaga  and  Oema.  He  led  a  forlorn 
hope  at  the  storming  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  was  there  ■wound- 
ed twice ;  he  v^as  at  Vittoi-ia ;  he  was  at  the  passage  of  the 
Bidassoa;  he  took  part  in  the  American  war  of  1814;  he 
served  in  the  West  Indies ;  he  served  in  the  Chinese  war  of 
1842.  These  occasions  he  had  so  well  used  that  his  quality 
as  a  soldier  was  perfectly  well  known.  He  had  been  praised 
and  praised,  again  and  again ;  but  since  be  w^  not  so  con- 
nected as  to  be  able  to  move  the  dispensei-s  of  military  rank, 
he  gained  promotion  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  the  second 
Sikh  war  that  he  had  a  command  as  a  general :  even  then  he 
had  no  rank  in  the  army  above  that  of  a  colonel.  At  Chili- 
anwalla  be  commanded  a  division.  Marching  in  person  with 
one  of  his  two  brigades,  be  had  gained  the  heights  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Sikh  position,  and  then  bringing  round 
the  left  shoulder,  be  had  rolled  up  the  enemy's  line  and  won 
the  day ;  but  since  his  other  brigade  (being  separated  from 
him  by  a  long  distance)  bad  wanted  hia  personal  control,  and 
fallen  into  trouble,  the  brilliancy  of  the  general  result  which 
be  bad  achieved  did  not  save  bim  altogether  from  criticism. 
That  day  be  was  wounded  for  the  fourth  time.  He  com- 
manded a  division  at  the  great  battle  of  Gujerat ;  and,  being 
charged  to  press  the  enemy's  retreat,  he  had  so  executed  his 
task  that  158  guns  and  the  ruin  of  the  foe  were,  the  frait  of 
the  victory.  In  1851  and  the  following  year  he  commanded 
against  the  hill-tribes.  It  was  he  who  forced  the  Kohat 
Pass.  It  was  he  who,  with  only  a  few  horsemen  and  some 
guns,  at  Punj  Pao,  compelled  the  submission  of  the  combined 
tribes  then  actiM  against  him  with  a  force  of  8000  men.  It 
was  he  who,  at  Eb^ote,  with  a  force  of  less  than  3000  men, 
was  able  to  end  the  strife ;  and  when  be  bad  brought  to  sub- 
misaion  all  those  beyond  the  Indus  who  were  in  ai-rns  against 
the  Government,  he  instantly  gave  proof  of  the  breadui  and 
scope  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  the  force  of  hia  character ;  for 
he  withstood  tbe  angry  impatience  of  men  in  authority  oVer 
him,  and  insisted  that  be  must  be  suffered  \o  deal  with  the 
conquered  people  in  the  spirit  of  a  politic  and  mei-eiful  ruler. 
After  serving  with  all  mis  glory  for  some  forty-four  years, 
he  came  back  to  England ;  but  between  tbe  Queen  and  him 
there  stood  a  dense  crowd  of  families — men,  women,  and 
children — extending  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
armed  with  strange  precedents  which  made  it  out  to  be 
right  that  people  who  had  seen  no  service  should  be  invest- 
ed with  high  command,  and  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  should 
be  only  a  colonel.      Yet  he  was  of  so  fine  a  nal,ui-e  that,  al- 
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thoQgli  he  did  not  always  avoi 
was  no  ignoble  bitterness  in  hi 
the  time  when  perhaps  he 


id  great  bursts  of  anger,  there 
s  sense  of  wrong.  He  awaited 
ight  have  high  command,  and 


e  to  serve  his  country  in  a  sphere  pi-oportioned  to  his 
strength.  His  friends,  however,  were  angry  for  his  sake; 
and  i3ong  with  their  strong  devotion  toward  him  there  was 
bred  a  fierce  hatred  of  a  system  of  military  dispensation 
which  conld  keep  in  the  background  a  man  thus  tried  and 
thus  known. 

TJpoii  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Rnssia,  Sir  Colin 
was  appointed — not  to  the  command  of  a  division,  but  of  a 
brigade.  It  was  not  till  the  Jane  of  1854  that  his  rank  in 
the  ai-my  became  higher  than  that  of  a  colonel  - 

Campbell  was  not  the  slave,  he  was  the  master  of  his  call- 
ing, and  therefore  it  was  that  he  had  been  able  to  save  his 
intellect  from  the  fate  of  being  drowned  in  military  details. 
He  knew  that  although  a  general  must  have  a  complete 
mastery  of  even  the  smallest  of  such  things,  still  they  were 
only  a  part — a  minute  though  essential  part — of  the  great 
science  of  war.  He  understood  the  precious  material  wnere- 
of  our  army  is  formed.  He  heartily  loved  our  soldiery ;  for 
he  was  a  soldier,  and  had  fellow-feeling  with  soldiers,  and 
they  had  fellow-feeling  with  him.  Instmotively  they  knew 
that,  together,  they  might  do  gi-eat  things — he  by  their  help, 
they  by  his.  Knowing  the  woi-th  of  their  devotion  and  their 
bodily  strength,  he  cherished  them  with  watchful  care ;  and 
they,  on  their  part,  loved,  honored,  and  obeyed  him  with  a 
faith  that  all  he  ordered  was  right.  He  set  great  store  upon 
discipline,  hut  it  was  never  for  discipline's  sake  that  he  did 
so  (as  if  that  were  itself  an  end),  but  because  he  knew  it  to 
be  one  of  the  main  sources  of  military  ascendency.  So,  al- 
though the  ofBcers  and  soldiera  serving  under  him  got  no 
more  rest  than  was  good  for  them,  they  were  never  vexed 
wantonly ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  grew  in  knowledge  of 
their  calling,  they  came  to  understand  why  it  was  that  their 
chief  compelled  them  to  toil. 

A  bodily  ardor  for  fighting  may  be  more  or  less  masked 
and  hidden ;  but  he  to  whom  this  great  passion  is  wanting  ia 
without  the  quality  of  a  general.  For  war&re  is  so  anxious 
and  complex;  a  business,  that  against  eveiy  vigorous  move- 
ment heaps  of  reasons  can  forever  be  found ;  and  if  a  man  ia 
so  cold  a  lover  of  battle  as  to  have  no  stronger  guide  than 
the  poor  balance  of  the  arguments  and  counter-arguments 
which  he  addresses  to  hia  troubled  spirit,  Ms  mind,  driven 
first  one  way  and  then  another,  will  oscillate,  or  even  revolve, 
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tnriiing  mieeralDly  on  its  own  axis,  and  making  no  movement 
straight  forward.  Now,  it  is  a  characteristic  still  marking 
the  Scottish  blood,  that  often — and  not  the  less  so  when  it 
flows  in  the  veins  of  a  gentle-hearted  feeing — it  is  seen  to 
fire  strangely  and  suddenly  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight.  Camp- 
hell  loved  warfare  with  a  deep  passion ;  and  at  the  thought 
of  hattle  his  grand,  rugged  face  used  to  kindle  with  uncon- 
trollable joy. 

'  The  brigade  of  Guards  will  be  destroyed ;  onght  it  not  to 
'fail  back?''  When  Sir  Colin  Campbell  heard  this  saying,' 
his  blood  rose  so  high  that  the  answer  he  gave — impassioned 
and  far-resounding — was  of  a  quality  to  govern  events. 

'It  is  better,  Sir,  that  every  man  of  Her  Majesty's  Guards 
'  should  lie  dead  apon  the  field  than  that  they  should  now 
'  tnm  their  backs  upon  the  enemy  1"  Doubts  and  question- 
ings ceased.'    Sii-  Oolm  Campbell  rode  ofi'to  his  left. 

Page  576.  'He  therefoi-e  sent  SterUng,'  etc. — Colonel  Donglns's  navra- 
tivo  of  the  pEirt  which  the  79th  took  in  the  battle  is  to  the  effect  that  no 
ofder  was  brought  him  by  any  officer  of  the  brigade  cKoept  Shndwell ;  but 
it  also  appears  from  his  statement  Ibst  lie  has  no  recollection  of  haying  re- 
ceived from  any  one  the  order  stated  in  the  text. 

Page  578.  'M  their  left  aiaa  6are.'~By  renson  of  the  retreat  of  tlie 
Soots  Fusileer  Guards. 

Page  580.  '  left  in  the  centre  of  our  brigade  of  Guards.'—'  I  saw  n  heavy 
'  mass  of  Knssians  in  column  in  pursuit.' — I'rivate  letter  from  Colonel 
Hood,  In  another  letter  he  says,  '  the  Russian  column  then  passed  out  in 
pursuit.' 

Pago  580.   'onrf  Men  coKsed'— Or  allowed. 

Page  580.  '  in  aamiitrnd  of  Uie  left  viiag.' — It  seems  that  at  tlie  moment 
of  the  halt,  a  mounted  ofHco'r  not  belonging  to  the  batlaiion  vode  up  to  near 
where  the  left-flank  company  was,  and  used  the  word  '  retire  I'  Then 
Percy,  looking  at  the  Vladimir  column,  and  seeing  in  an  instant  what 
ought  not  to  bo  done,  inferred,  or  professed  to  infer,  that  the  manceuvro 
which  the  conjuncture  required  was  the  one  which  the  mounted  officer  must 
mean.  'Eetiro!'  he  said.  'What  the  devil  do  they  meanf  They  must 
'  mean  "  dress  back." '  Percy  then,  aided  by  Neville,  his  senior  suballem, 
began  caosing  the  sabdivision  to  'dress  back'  in  such  a  way  as  lo  make  it 
face  toward  the  Vladimir  column ;  and  this,  it  quietly  appeared,  was  ex- 
actly what  Colonel  Hood  desired,  for  ho  rode  op  and  told  Percy  to  go  on 
with  the  operation. 
Page  B8I.   'kept  their  perfect  arr<^.' — Dalrymple,  with  the  right-flank 

°  As  to  the  comparaliyely  subordinate  rank  of  the  otBcer  with  whom  Ibis 
suggestion  originated,  see  note  ante. 
°  Eespecting  the  way  in  which  he  came  lo  hear  ils  piirporl^  see  nolo 

'  Then,  speaking  apart  to  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge,  and  counseling  him 
to  go  straight  on  with  the  Guards,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  undertook  to  turn 
the  redoubt  by  marching  up  instantly  with  the  42nd, 

*  The  advance  mas  continued. 
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company  of  the  Scots  Fnsileer  Gnwds,  seems  to  have  dono  good  servica  at 
tliis  coi(junctnre ;  for,  wheeling  back  his  lef^  in  conformity  with  the  bend 
effected  by  Colonel  Hood  in  the  line  of  the  Grenadiei^,  he  poured  some  fif- 
teen volleys  into  the  Yladimir  column. 

Page  581.  '  drawn  tqt  in  sMperi  array.' — But  from  giound  lees  advanced 
than  that'trhicb  the  Grenadiers  had  reached. 

Page  533.  To  note  2,  the  author  adds; — I  think  that  the  shot  which 
struck  the  column  wore  thrown  from  guns  beloneing  to  Franklin's  battery. 

Page  687.  '  "brought  Jbrward  Ms  i-ight  slmalder." ' — 'I  brought  up  my 
'right  shoulder.'— Privaw  letter  from  Colonel  Hood,  dated  the  day  after  tiio 
battle.  One  of  the  characteristics  which  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  any  one 
tvho  has  had  the  advantage  of  reading  Colonel  Hood's  letters,  is  the  exceed- 
ing modesty  which  makes  him  continually  seek  to  ascribe  all  merit  to  others 
rather  than  to  himself.  Thus,  although,  in  huniedly  wnting  the  six  words 
above  ijnoted,  ha  chanced  to  use  the  first  person,  he  liastened,  in  a  suhse- 
qnent  letter  from  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  to  giro  the  whole  merit  of  the  ma- 
ni^civre  to  the  battalion.  He  writes,  '  lastku^vdy  ow  men  brought  r^ht 
'shoulders  forward.' 

I'age  587.  'fire  poared  icprya  its  fiank.' — '  Instinctively  our  men  brought 
'  right  shoiildera  forward,  and  commenced  file-firing  with  such  coolness  and 
'accuracy  that  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  They  [the  Eussmns]  were 
'checked  perceptibly  with  astonishment  at  the  telling  natm'e  of  our  flank- 
'  fire.'  N.B.  The  word  which  I  have  written  '  perceptibly'  seems  in  the  orifti- 
nal  to  have  the  syllable  '  im'  at  its  commencement,  but  I  imagine  that  the 
word  as  I  have  written  it  was  the  one  intended. 

Page  687.  '  the  brave  ViuKiair  bore.' — Speaking,  of  course,  roughly,  Col- 
onel Hood  puts  this  period  of  Kussian  endurance  at '  five  minutes.' — Private 
letter,  21st  Sept.,  1864. 

Page  587.  '"  Tlie  line  will  advance  on  tks  centre  !"'— In  this  and  in  the 
aentenee  presently  following  where  it  occurs,  the  word  '  on'  should  be  re- 
placed by  the  word  '  by,' 

P^e  587.  '"  Theiaenma^  adoaiim  firing."' — '  Unsupported  I  would  not 
'chaise,  hut  made  my  men  adtance,  firing  steadily.' — Private  letter  from 
Colonel  Hood,  2lBt  Sept.,  ]864. 

Pago  588.  '  like  a  throng  in  cosfa^on.' — '  In  five  minul«s  the  RnssLan  col- 
'  umn  faltersd,  then  turned,  then  ran.' — Private  letter  iirom  Colonel  IJood, 
21st  Sept.,  1854. 

To  note  I,  the  author  adds: — Speaking  of  this  advance  of  his  Grenadiers, 
Colonel  Hood  writes  ; — '  I  am  told  the  efiect  was  great,  and  tlas  eonoBoit- 
'  sense  -laimieiaire  of  a  line  againsl  a  dense  colman  is  mg  onlg  merit.  It  was 
'  done  at  Waterloo  effectively,  and  on  the  Alma  yesterday.  I  hope  due 
'  credit  will  be  done  to  my  fine  fellows,  for  it  was  a  proud  sight  to  see  them 
'behave  so  well ;  and  what  an  honor  to  command  such  a  body  of  men  I  .  .  . 
'Tho  battalion  has  been  the  admiration  of  Prench,  English,  and  Bnssians.' 
—Private  letter,  2lEt  September,  1864.  See  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  a  later 
page  an  account  of  the  thanks  publicly  addressed  to  Colonel  Hood  and  the 
Grenadiers  at  the  close  of  the  battle. 

My  numerous  quotations  from  the  private  journal  and  private  letters  of 
Colonel  Hood  correspond  so  closely  with  the  tenor  of  this  part  of  the  narra- 
tive that  the  reader  will  bo  likely  to  say,'  'That  journal  and  those  letters 
'  were  evidently  the  authority  on  which  the  author  based  his  account  of  the 
'operations  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.'  It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  I  never 
saw  the  journal  nor  the  letters,  and  never  knew  any  thing  of  their  tenor, 
until  after  the  publication  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  book. 
Pago  588.  '  wliere  lag  the  disiaonnted  Amu iiser.'— Respecting  tlio  theory — a 
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theory  propounded  by  the  Quarterlff  Renkui—t'ha.t  it  was  Sir  Goorgo  Bi'own 
who  ctinaed  the  Greoadier  Guards  lo  ewer  the  redoubt,  see  Appendix, 
Note  VIII. 

Page  688.  'stood  master  of  the  Great  BedwAt.'  —  Considering  that 
H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  commanded  the  Division  lo  which  the 
Grenadiers  as  well  as  the  Coldstream  belonged,  and  that  the  Coldstream 
(with  which  His  Roynl  Highness  was  personally  present)  advanced  to  the 
proper  right  of  the  redoubt  at  a  moment  not  veiy  much  later  than  that  at 
which  the  Grenadiers  entered  the  work  at  its  -western  extremity,  I  thought 
it  n  fair  and  not  untruthful  use  of  language  to  say,  that  His  Royal  High, 
ness,  'riding  up  with  the  Coldstream,  stood  master  of  the  Great  Redoubt,' 
But  I  see  that,  according  to  Sir  George  Brown,  as  represented  by  the  '  Quar- 
terly Keview,  '  the  interval  between  the  linal  advance  of  the  Grenadiers  ami  the 
final  advance  of  tlia  Coldstream  was  so  great  as  to  exclude  the  Coldstream, 
and,  with  it,  H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  from  the  honor  of  being 
actual  partakers  in  the  movement  which  effected  the  recapture  of  the  re- 
doubt ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  represented  by  the  same  authority,  that  the  final 
advance  of  the  Coldstream  did  not  take  place  at  all  iintil  after  a  confereaee, 
•m/iich  Sir  George  Brown  thovgbt  proper  to  hold  with  H.B.H.  the  I>tiJce  of 
Cambrvige  and  loith  GaienU  Bentinck—a,  oonfecenco  held  after  the  Ime  when 
(according  to  ihe  ^Qftarterly  liettiem')  Sir  George  ■Bi-oum  had  caused  the  re- 
doubt to  be  oixapied  tj  a  detachmest  Jrotn  the  Grenadier  Guards.  The  state- 
ment made  on  this  subject  by  the  Quarterly  Review  with  the  apparent 
(or  transparent)  authority  of  Sir  George  Brown,  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
Note  XI.,  together  with  the  few  words  of  comment  which  I  have  chosen 
to  add.  From  these,  and  from  any  other  materials  at  his  command,  the 
reader  may  jadge  whether  the  aboi'e  sentence  of  the  text,  in  which  I  con- 
nect the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Coldstream  with  the  recapture  of  the 
redoabt,  is  worded  in  terms  which  should  be  qualified  by  bringing  to  bear 
on  them  the  testimony  of  Sir  George  Brown. 

Page  689.  '  conid  come  down  loaujage  him.' — '  The  immediate  object  being 
'  to  turn  the  redoubt,  while  the  attack  in  front  was  made  by  the  Guards.'— 
Original  Ma  Report,  dated  '  Bivouac  on  the  lUver  Alma,  22nd  September, 
'  18^,'  and  signed  '  C.  Campbell,  Major-General.' 

Pago  590.  'Sir  Ooiin  Campbell  went  forward.' —  'Riding  quite  alone. 
He  did  not  choose  his  stirff  to  be  with  him  at  this  time,  for  he  know  that  a 
group  of  officers  would  be  likely  to  draw  more  fire  than  a  single  hoi'seman. 

Page  690.  '  Thea,  with  his  staf.'— It  was  not  till  the  *2nd  had  come  up 
that  he  was  rejoined  by  bis  staff. 

Page  693.  ' marching  straighi  against  the  two cohcmm.' — 'This  fiankoiove- 
'menl  was  completely  successful.  .  ,  .  The  42nd,  being  the  leading  regi- 
'  ment,  gained  the  heights  first,  and  found  a  large  body  of  Russian  troops, 
'which  had  just  quitted  the  conti'al  redoubt,  endeavoring  to  form  in  its 
'  fronts  with  another  large  body  already  posted  there.  The  t3nd  continued 
'  to  advance,  firing,  in  line.'— -The  MS.  quoted  at  page  689. 

Page  593.  '  was  holdlg  marching  forward.' — '  On  reaching  the  crest  of  the 
'  hill  on  the  enemy's  ^de,  anotker  mass  was  met  admoKing  to  support  the  re- 
'  tiring  enemy.' — The  MS.  quoted  at  page  689. 

Page  B93.  '  springiag  ftp  to  the  outer  crest.' — '  As  these  troops  [the  Russian 
'  column  mentioned  in  the  last  note]  came  on,  the  93rd  arrived  most  op- 
'  portunely.' — The  MS.  quoted  at  page  689. 

'Page  697.  '  It  moved  straight  at  the  f  aide  of  th:  QZrd. '—'  While  the  93rd 
'was  still  engaged,  another  body  of  Russians  from  their  extreme  ripht 
'moved  down  direct  on  th^  fiaai;  of  the  OScii. '— Tlie  MS.  quoted  at  page  589. 

Page  698.  ' of  a  battalion  adimncing  in  line.'— I  fear  that  the  foim  of  cx- 
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preasion  which  I  have  used  in  the  above  sentence  may  ba  read  as  imJicaiingiv 
greater  swiftness  of  movement  than  the  actual  truth  would  warrant.  It  la 
quite  trne  that  tlie  79tli  caaglit  the  Knssian  column  in  the  act  of  marching 
across  its  front,  and  instantly  attacked  it.  This,  however,  it  did — not  bj  a 
clinrge  with  the  bayonet,  but  (as  is  rightly  ahown  by  the  next  sentence  of 
■  ilie  IBxt)  by  pouring  its  fire  into  die  flank  of  the  advancing  column. 

Page  B98.  '  began  tofallbackia  great  cOBfiiston.' — Speaking  of  the  column 
which  the  enemy  was  moving  flankwiae  from  his  extreme  right.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  in  thesameMS.,  says:— 'At  this  moment  the  79th  arrived,  and 
'opened  fire  upon  them,  causing  them  to  retreat  in  great  confusion.' 

Page  698.  'enemy's  disordered  Tnasses.' — 'The  42nd  continued  to  ad- 
'  vance,  firing,  in  line,  and  drove  these  troops  before  them  in  confusion,  and 
'  caused  them  great  loss,  Tlieir  resistanee  viaa  stMora.' — The  MS.  quotetl 
nt  page  689. 

Page  598.  'had  chanced  ia  a  tiiomeat  of  glory.' — 'Thus  the  three  regi- 
'  ments  of  the  Highland  brigade  were  formed  in  lino  on  the  inner  crest  of 
'  the  enemy's  position,  having  driven  all  the  large  bodies  of  troops  which 
'  were  posted  there  down  into  the  valley.' — The  MS.  quoted  at  page  689. 

Page  B99.  'strove  to  drive  them  back  into  thejigkt.' — After  speaking  (as 
shown  in  the  former  notes)  of  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  columns  with  which 
his  brigade  had  been  fighting,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  says  that  they  'were 
'  driven  down  into  the  valley  npon  a  mass  of  troops  which  were  placed  in 
'  reserve  on  the  heights  in  their  rear,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  this  reseiTe 
'to  move  in  advance,  forcing  forward  the  retiring  troops.' — The  MS.  quoted 
at  page  5S9. 

Page  599.  '  Me  Ouglils  colimn  was  forced  lo  tara.'— '  Bat  fire  being  again 
'  opened,  this  reserve  returned  to  its  position,  evidently  with  a  view  to  cover 
'the  men  who  had  been  driven  by  the  three  Highland  regiments. '—The 
MS.  qnolflii  at  page  689. 

Page  699.  '  cover  the  retreat  of  the  vanqaished  masses.' — The  conductors 
of  Ihe  '  Quarterly  Review'  have  thought  fit  to  print  in  their  publication  the 
following  words :— 'The  Coldstreams  took  their  place  on  the  left  of  the 
'  Grenadiers,  and  shared  in  the  battle.  Bit  the  hailh  mas  idready  dying  oat. 
'  The  Grenadiera  had  carried  all  before  them ;  the  Kednn  waa  empty,  and, 
'  stealing  away  in  a  direction  lo  their  own  right,  tM  Mussiaii  colwiats  were  ia 
'full  retreat  It  was  at  this  junctwe  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  his  High- 
'  Janders  made  their  appearance.  Pushing  past  Bnller,  Su'  Colin's  battal- 
'ions,  coming  npin  €cholon,  arrived  just  intiine  to  see  the  aienjy  infuUJHght, 
'  and  fired  on  them  as  each  battalion  got  within  range,  jeliich,  however,  to  the 
'  more  forward  of  the  three,  was  never  a  close  range.'—'  Quarterly  Eeview,' 
No.  226,  p.  667.  In  answer  ta  this  statement,  I  only  say  that  I  refer  people 
to  the  extracts  which  I  have  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  from  the  original 
Report  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  now  lying  before  me.  The  Report  is  official, 
and  addreaaed  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant-Gene—'  -'  "•-  ""--=--—  "  -- 
dated,  as  I  have  said,  'Bivouac  on  the  River  Al 
and  is  signed  '  C.  Campbell,  Major- General,' 

Page  608.  'which  was  not  in  JiiU  retreat.'  —  It  waa  at  thia  time  that 
H.R.S.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  summoned  Colonel  Hood  to  his  side  in  or- 
der to  have  bis  thanlts  conveyed  to  the  Grenadiers.  Colonel  Hood  writes: — 
'  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  after  the  Eusaiaus  were  beaten  back,  came  and 
'called  me  to  the  fra-at  to  shake  me  by  the  hand,  and  convey  his  thanks 
'  to  the  gallant  Grenadiers.  This  was  most  grBlJfying.  It  is  true,  I  hod 
'  the  honor  to  command,  but  they  command  themselves !' 

Page  61G.  To  note  S,  the  author  adds; — See  also  now  the  'farther  note' 
in  the  part  which  ftirms  Note  Xlil.  of  tlio  Appendix. 
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be  addressed  to  him  h^  the 

Li  Sublime  Porte,  apres  I'examen  le  plus  attentif  et  lo  pins  siSrievix  des 
(lemandes  qni  forment  Tobjet  de  la  mission  cxCraordinniro  confie'e  tt  TAm- 
bassadenr  de  Russie,  Prince  Mentschikofl^  et  apr^s  avoir  sonmis  le  resuMb 
do  cot  oxamen  a  Sa  Majeste  le  Sultan,  se  fait  un  devoir  empress^  da  notifier 
par  la  presente  i.  son  Altesse  rAmbnssadeui'  la  decision  Imperiale  cmanee  & 
CO  Eujet  par  nn  Trade  snpveme  en  date  dn  (date  iVIusulmane 

ot  Chr^tienne). 

8a  Majeste  vuiilant  donner  b  son  angnsts  allie  et  ami  I'Emperenr  de  liua- 
Eie  uit  noaveaa  tfmoignage  de  son  amitid  la  plus  sincere,  et  de  son  d^sir 
intime  de  consolider  les  anciennes  I'elations  de  bon  voisinaga  et  de  pRvfaite 
entente  qui  existent  entre  les  deus  Btals,  pla^ant  en  m£me  temps  une  enti^ 
confianoe  dans  les  intentions  constamment  bienveillantes  de  Sa  Majestd  Im- 
p^i'iaie  pour  le  maintien  de  rint^gi'itiS  et  de  I'in dependence  de  TEmpire  Otto- 
man, a  daignfi  appie'cier  et  prendre  en  s&'ieiise  consideration  lea  repr&enta- 
(ions  franches  et  cordiales  dont  I'Ambassadeur  de  Rnssie  s'est  rendu  I'organe 
on  faveur  du  inilte  oitbodoxe  Greco-Koase  profess^  par  son  aagnste  alU^  aind 
que  par  la  m^orit^  de  leurs  snjeCs  respectifs. 

Lo  Sotisfugntf  a  re^o  on  consequence  I'ordre  de  donner  par  la  prfisenle  note 
['assurance  In  plus  solennelle  an  Gonrernement  de  Rnssie,  qne  represente  au- 
pr^3  de  Sa  Majesty  le  SnlCan  son  Altcssc  le  Prince  Mentschikofi',  sur  la  sollici- 
tude  invaiiable  et  les  sentiments  gen £reux  et  toMransqui  animent  SaMryeste 
le  Sultan  pour  la  s&urite  ot  la  prosp^rile  dans  ses  ^tats  du  clerge,  des  ^glises, 
et  des  ^tahlissements  reiigieux  du  cnlte  Chriitien  d'Orient. 

Afin  de  rendre  ces  assurances  plus  explicites,  prSoiser  d'ane  manifere  for- 
melle  les  olgets  principaux  de  cett«  haute  sollicitnde,  corroborer  par  des 
cclaircissementB  suppldmentaires  que  n^cessile  la  niarehe  du  temps,  le  sons 
des  Articles  qui  dans  les  Traites  antdrieurs  conclus  entre  les  deux  Puissances 
ont  trait  aux  questions  religienses,  et  pr^vcnir  enfln  b  jam^  loute  nnanco 
de  malentandu  et  de  disaccord  h  ce  sujet  entre  les  deax  Gouvernements,  le 
Sous^gn^  est  autorisi^  par  Sa  Majeste  le  Sultan  ^  faire  les  declarations  sai- 
vantes ; 

I.  Le  culte  ortbodo^ce  d'Orient,  son  derg^,  ses  ^lises,  et  ses  possessions, 
lunsi  que  sea  ^tabiissements  religieux,  jouiront  dans  I'avenir  sans  aucune  at- 
teinte,  sons  I'egida  de  Sa  Majestic  lo  Sultan,  des  privileges  et  immtmites  <jui 
leur  sont  assarts  ah  aaHqito,  <m  qui  lenr  ont  ^t^  accord^  \  difRfrentes  reprises 
par  la  Favenr  Imperial,  et  dans  un  principe  de  haute  equity  partjciperont  anx 
avantages  nccordes  aux  nutres  rites  Chretiens,  ainsi  qn'aux  legations  Eti-an- 
Rei-ca  aecriSdil^es  prJs  la  Sublime  Porte  pai'  Convention  on  disposition  pani- 
cnli^re. 
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3,  Sa  Majesty  le  Sultan  nyant  jtige  neeeBSBire  et  ^initable  de  corroborer  et 
d'expliqaev  !!on  firman  soaverain  rev£tu  dn  hutlihouinajonm  la  15  de  In  lune 
de  Eebml-Akhir  1268  (10  Sivrisr,  1862),  par  Bon  firman  soaserain  du 

et  d'oi'donner  en  sua  par  no  autre  limiaD  en  date  du 
la  reparation  de  la  conpole  du  Tempio  da  Sainc  S^polcve,  ces  deux  firmans 
seront  tastuellement  executes  et  fidelement  obsenes,  pour  mtuntenir  5v  jamais 
lo  slatas  qua  nctuel  des  sanctuaires  possedfe  pai'  les  Grecs  eKClusiycment  on 


11  est  cnteiidu  que  cette  promesso  sMtend  ^alement  au  mcunticn  de  lous 
lea  droits  oC  immunity  dont  jouisEenc  ab  anligao  Tegliso  orthodoxe  ct  son 
clerg^  tant  dans  la  ville  de  Jerusalem  qa'au-isiiora,  sans  ancnn  priSjndica 
pour  les  autres  comtnanaut^s  Chr^dennes. 

8.  Pour  le  cas  oti  la  Cour  Imperinle  de  Russie  en  ferait  la  demande,  il  sera 
assign^  une  localite  convenable  dans  la  ville  de  Jerusalem  ou  dans  les  envi- 
rons pour  la  construction  d'une  %lise  consacree  a  la  cfl^ration  du  service 
divin  par  les  eeeltaiastiqnes  Russes,  et  d'un  bospioe  pour  les  pSlerins  indigents 
ou  matades,  lesquelles  fondations  seront  sons  In  surveillance  speciale  du  Con- 
Bulat-Gen^ral  de  Russia  en  Syrie  et  en  Palestine. 

i.  On  donnera  les  firmans  et  les  oi'dres  n^cessaires  k  qui  de  droit  et  aux 
Patriarebes  Grecs  pour  L'exfcution  de  cos  decisions  soQveraines,  et  on  s'en- 
tendra  ultSrieurement  snr  la  r^ularisation  des  points  do  detail  qui  n'auroiit 
pas  trouT^  place  tant  dans  les  firmans  concernant  les  lieiix  sfdnts  de  Jerusa- 
lem que  dans  la  pr^nte  notification. 

Le  Sonssign^,  etc 

MesTdd  I'asha  to  Prince  Me/tlscMJiq//''.* 

The  statement  made  by  Prince  MentschikofF,  in  bis  written  and  verbal 
communications,  concerning  the  doubts  and  want  of  confidence  entertained 
by  tbe  Porte  wi^  regai'd  ki  His  Majesty  the  Emperor's  good  intentions,  has 
been  seen  with  great  regret.  His  Majesty  the  Saltan  has  perfect  faith  and 
confidence  in  His  Majesty  tbe  Emperor,  and  highly  appreciates  the  great 
qualities  and  spirit  of  justice  which  animate  his  august  ally  and  neighbor,  and 
it  is  a  gi'oat  honor  for  ma  to  proclaim  that  it  lias  always  been  His  Majesty  the 
Sallao'B  desire  to  consolidate  and  strengilion  the  ftiendly  relations  happily 
subsistiag  between  the  two  countries. 

With  reference  to  the  religious  privileges  of  the  Greek  chnrehea  and  clergy, 
the  honor  of  the  Porte  requires  that  the  exclusivelj  spiritual  privilegea  gi'anted 
under  the  Sultan's  predecessors,  and  confirmed  by  His  Majesty,  should  be  now 
and  henceforward  preserved  unimpaired  and  in  foi'ce ;  and  tbe  equitable  sys- 
tem pursued  by  the  Porte  toward  its  subjects  demands  that  any  spiritual 
privilege  whatever  granted  hencefbnvard  to  one  clttas  of  Christian  subjects 
should  not  be  refusal  to  the  Greek  clergy.  It  would  be  a  cause  of  much  I'e- 
gret  that  the  fixed  intentions  of  His  Majesty  the  Saltan  in  this  respect  should 
be  called  into  qneslion. 

Nevertheless,  the  imperial  firman  now  granted  to  the  Greek  Patriarchate, 
confirming  the  religious  privileges,  is  considered  to  afford  a  new  proof  of  His 
Imperial  M^esty's  benevolent  sentiments  in  this  respect,  and  the  general  pro- 
mulgation thereof  must  affoid  oveiy  security,  and  remove  for .  ever  fram  His 
Imperial  Majesty's  mind  all  doubts  for  the  future  respectine  the  religion 
which  he  professes,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  perform  the  duty  of  making 
this  declaration. 

In  order  that  there  should  be  no  alteration  respecting  tbe  Shrines  at  Jern- 
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Balem,  it  is  £01111311/ promised  that  for  secnrity  in  the  future  thoreon  tlieSub- 
]imo  Porte  will  take  no  step  concermng  them  without  the  knowledge  of  tlio 
Pronch  tind  Bossiau  Governments.  An  official  note  has  been  addressed  to 
the  French  Embassy  also  lo  this  purpoeo. 

The  Sultan  coasontB  that  a  church  and  hosjiiial  should  be  built  at  Jernsa~ 
lem  (for  the  Eussians) ;  and  the  Porle  is  ready  and  disposed  to  eonclndo  a 
Sened,  both  on  this  subject  and  concerning  the  special  privileges  of  the  Bus- 
sian  monies  at  that  place. 


Copy  of  the  Vienna  Preset  de  Note,  as  nuxHJhd  It/  the  Sublime  rorte. 
[Tho  Tui'kiili  madificatlQoe  are  ahown  by  pi'lDClog  io  Italics  tlie  Tords  nhicb  the  Porta  re- 
jected, and  placing  tbe  worde  irliicli  IC  pi-opoaed  to  EuteiEltiite  ia  the  tbot-note.] 

Sa  Majesti!  la  Sultan  n'ayant  rien  de  pins  ii  cmur  que  de  i<!tablir  entre  elle 
ct  Sa  Mi^estc  I'Empei'eur  do  Bussie  les  relations  de  bon  voisinage  et  de  pai'- 
faite  entente  qui  onti;n!  malhonreosement  all^rfes  par  de  re'centea  et  pi!ni- 
blcs  complications,  a  pris  soigneusement  ti  t^clier  de  rechei'cher  les  moyens 
d'cf&cer  les  traces  de  ce  diff^rend. 

Un  irad<!  supreme  en  date  dn  lui  ayant  fait  connat- 

ti'e  la  dijcision  Imp&iale,  la  Sublime  Porte  se  felicite  de  pouvoir  la  commn- 
niquer  a  son  Excellence  M.  le  Comte  de  Nesselrode. 

Si  d  tonte  (fpoyuo  lea  EmpereurB  de  Bussie  ont  leraoignes  leur  active  sol- 
licitude  pour  le  niainti'en  d^  itianwiit^s  et  privileffes  de  l'£^lise  OrOtodaxe 
Gt'ecque  dans  I'Jt^mpire  Ottoman,  hs  Stdtatis  ne  se  stmt  joJHoia  refiis^  a  les  eon- 
aacrer*  do  nouveau  par  dea  actes  solennels  qui  atteataient  de  leul"  ancienne  et 
constante  bienveilknco  h  I'^gaid  de  lours  sujets  Chretiens. 

Sa  Majesty  le  Snltan  AbdulrMedjid,  at^onrd'hiii  regnant,  auim^  des 
m£mes  dispositions  et  voulant  donnor  li  Sa  Majesty  I'ji^poreur  de  Bussie  un 
tcmoignage  personnel  de  son  amitif  la  pins  sinekc,  n'a^coutique  saconfi- 
ance  iniinie  dans  les  quality  dminentes  de  son  auguste  ami  ct  alliif,  ot  a 
daign^  prendre  en  s^rieuse  conside'rniion  les  representations  dont  son  Altcs- 
se  le  Prince  dcMentscbikoffe'estrendnrorgane  anpr^sde  la  Sublime  Porte. 

Le  Soussigni^  a  re^u  en  cons&;[aencB  I'ordra  de  declarer  par  la  pr^sento  quo 
le  OouvememenC  de  Sa  Majesty  Is  Sultan  restera  fiddle  a  la  lettre  et  h  Fespril 
des  slyiiilatwns  des  3Wf^  de  Kahan^i  et  d'Andrinople,  relaiives  i  laproieo- 
tioH  da  cuiie  Clirilkn,^  et  que  Sa  Migesl^  regarde  comm  *^tBnt  do  son  hon- 
neiu-  de  faire  observer  a  tont  jamais,  et  de  preserver  de  tonte  attointe,  soil 
prfiaentement,  soil  dansl'avenir,  iajouissance  des  privileges  spirituals  qui  out 
^4  acoord&  par  les  augustes  aienx  de  Sa  Majoste  a  I'Eglise  Orthodoxe  de 
rOiient,  qui  sont  maintenus  et  confirm^  par  elle ;  et,  en  outre,  &  faire  par- 
^dper  dans  un  esprit  de  liai^te  eqnite  le  rit  Grec  aux  avantagi^  conc^d6s  aux 
outres  Txta  CkrMens  par  CoiweatiOH  ov,  disposition  parlicaUere.J 

*  Ifl  enltl  et  rUgliaB  OrHinaose  Grecque,  les  Sultana  n'ont  jaiuaia  cessi  ie  veffller  an 
m&lntleu  des  Imromilt^  et  privil^ea  qn^ila  out  spoutaD^ment  accord^a  ^  diversea  reposes  h 
ce  cnlte  eli  i>  cette  Egllse  d9;iis  I'lihapire  Ottamnn,  ct  de  lea  coOHicrer. 

t  Apx  BUpiilfi.tlcua  du  Trtiti  de  Krdaardjl  confirmc  par  celni  d'AudrTnopTe,  relntives  a  ta. 
pTDtectton  par  la  Sublime  Forle  de  la  religion  Cbrittense,  et  II  est  en  uutre  chargu  de  fairs 

i  Octroj6s  Dn  iiui  senuont  octroyi^  anx  anttes  oominunauUe  du'etiennes  aiijettea  Otts- 
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Au  reste,  comme  le  firman  Impijiial  qni  vienl  d'etre  donntf  bu  pntriarcat 
et  au  clerge  Gree,  et  qni  contient  les  confirmations  da  leurs  privilftges  apirit- 
ncls,  derra.  Stre  regard^  comme  une  nouvelle  prenve  de  bob  nobles  sentiments, 
ot  comme,  en  ontre,  la  proclamation  de  ce  firman,  qui  donne  touCe  Eecurite, 
devrn  faire  disparaitre  tontfi  crainte  Ji  regard  du  rit  qni  est  la  religi»u  de  Sa 
Majesty  I'Emperenr  de  Ruasie ;  je  suis  heurenx  d'etre  chai'ge  dn  devoir  de 
farie  la  presontfi  Doljfication. 


Protocol  of  a  Coitfereace  lield  at  Vienim,  Fehnisry  3, 1854. 
Present:  Tlie  Representatives  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Prue- 

The  Bepreseniatives  of  Aastrin,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Priisstn,  havo 
met  together  in  conference  to  hear  the  commnnic9.tion  which  the  AnsCrian 
Plenipotentiary  has  been  good  enough  to  malce  to  thdhl  of  the  propositions 
submitted  by  tlie  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersbai^  in  reply  to  those  whi<ji  he  had 
nndertaken,  on  the  13th  of  January,  to  forward  to  tlie  Imperial  Government, 
and  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  tlie  Ponerg  represented  in  the 
Conference  of  Vienna.  The  doonment  which  eoniains  them  is  annexed  to 
the  present  Protocol. 

The  Undersigned,  after  having  snbraitted  the  above-mentioned  propor- 
tions to  the  most  careful  examination,  have  ascertained  that,  in  thdr  general 
character  and  in  their  details,  they  so  essentially  difi'er  from  the  basis  of  ne- 
gotiation agreed  npon  on  the  Slst  of  December  at  Constantinople,  and  ap- 
proved on  the  13th  January  at  Vienna,  that  ihej  liave  not  considered  them 
to  be  such  as  should  be  forivarded  to  the  Government  of  His  Imperial  Maj- 
esty the  Saltan. 

It  consequenlljonlyremainsfor  the  Undersigned  to  transmit  the  annexed 
document  to  their  respective  Courts,  and  to  wait  till  thej  shall  have  taken 
their  final  rcsohitions. 

(iisaci)  BUOI-SOHAUENBTEIS. 

IIOURQUENGV. 
WESTMORLAND. 

The  Ewt  of  Westmorland  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. — (^Recdved  Febrtiari/ IS.)* 
Tleiina,  Fcbriiacy  S,  1S5B. 
My  Lord,-— I  have  just  left  the  Conference  to  which  Count  Buol  had  this 
morning  invited  me,  in  conjunction  with  my  colleagues.  Upon  our  assem- 
bling, he  stated  that  he  had  no  proposal  to  make  to  us,  but,  in  consideration 
of  the  perfect  union  existing  amongst  m  upon  ihs  Eastern  Question,  he 
thought  ho  was  forwarding  our  common  objects  hy  communicating  the  dis- 
patches he  had  addressed  to  Count  Esterhaay,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sub- 
mitted to  Count  Nesseliode. 

Count  Bnol  then  read  to  ua  these  dispatches.  The  first  gave  ati  account 
of  the  proposal  brought  forward  hy  Count  Orlotf,  that  the  Emperor  of  Aiis- 
*i.e.  ]u3t  one  fortniglit  before  Ensinnd  dispatdied  Uie  lioaUle  Buramoos  which  brm^lit 
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titka  paft.  Count  Baol,  in  hi»  dispatch,  develops  in  the  clBaresf  and  most 
distinct  language  the  impossibility  of  ^he  adoption  by  the  Emperov  of  any 
such  engagement.  He  states,  with  all  conrlesj  to  the  Empevor  Nicholas,  the 
obligations  by  which  the  Austrian  Government  ia  bonnd  to  wal^h  over  the 
strict  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Tur- 
key—a  principle  pTOolainied  by  the  Em^ror  Kicholae  himself,  but  which  the 
passage  of  the  Danube  by  his  troops  might,  by  the  encomagement  of  insur- 
rections in  the  Turkish  Provincee,  endanger.  Count  Buol,  therefore,  states 
that  he  can  not  talte  the  engagement  proposed  to  him.  The  second  dispatch 
to  Connt  Estevhazy^  relates  to  the  answer  which  has  been  returned  to  the 
proposals  for  negotiations  transmitted  by  Count  Buol  with  the  aancUon  of 
the  Conference  on  the  13th  nltimo. 

In  this  dispatch,  Connt  Buol  states  with  considerable  force  the  disappoint- 
ment felt  by  the  Emperor  at  the 'want  of  success  which  had  attended  his  rec- 
ommendation in  favor  of  the  Tnritish  propositions.  Ho  enters  very  fully 
into  the  sutgect,  and  renews  the  expression  of  the  Emperor's  most  anxious 
desire  that  the  Emperov  Hicholas  may  still  adopt  the  proposals  which  had 
been  submitted  to  him. 

The  last  dispatch  is  ona  in  which  Connt  Bnol  replies  to  Ihe  reproach  which 
was  addraased  to  the  Imperial  Government,  that  by  its  present  conduct  it 
was  abandoning  the  principles  npon  which  the  three  Governments  of  Russin, 
Anstrio,  nnd  PrnsaJa,  had  hitherto  acted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  eatab- 
lished  interest  and  independence  of  the  ditferent  States  of  Europe,  and  tliat, 
by  so  doing,  it  was  endangering  the  established  order  of  things  in  Europe, 
nnd  ihe  security  at  present  existing. 

The  answer  of  Count  Buol  to  this  reproach  is  very  firmly  and  clearly 

It  is  impossible  for  mo  to  give  jonv  Lordship  a  more  detailed  account,  be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  messenger,  of  these  dispatches  ;  but  I  must  add, 
that  they  met  with  the  entice  approbation  of  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
that  they  were  looked  npon  as  most  ably  drawn  up,  and  that  while  using 
every  courteous  and  friendly  expression  toward  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  they 
most  clenrly  pointed  out  ttio  present  position  which  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment would  mnintain  with  the  view  of  upholding  the  principles  they  had  pro- 
claimed, nnd  the  cngngemonis  which  they  had  taken  for  their  support,* 

Protocol  of  a  Omferestce  Md  al  Vienna,  March  5, 185i.+ 

(TrMiBlaUoQ.) 

Present;  the  Representatives  of  Austria,  Franco,  Great  Britrin,  and  Pms- 

The  undersigned,  Kepresentntives  of  Austria,  Prsnee,  Great  Britain,  and 
Prussia,  having  agnin  met  in  Confei'enee  on  tho  summons  of  the  Austrian 
Plenipotentiary,  the  annexed  document  which  had  been  communicated  lo 
tlie  Cabinet  of  Vienna  by  the  Envoy  of  Bussia,  and  which  contains  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  Ti-eaty  to  be  concluded  between  Russia  and  the  Port<>,  was 
read  to  them,  the  Court  of  Austria  being  requested  by  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  to  apply  for  the  support  of  the  two  Maritime  Powers  in  order  to 
obtain  the  acceptance  of  these  preliminaries  by  the  Sublime  Porte. 
•  The  real  of  tha  dUpitch  relates  only  to  a  siiegeBlIoii  fur  an  airnngnmijiit  which  came  lo 
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After  mature  deliberation,  the  Pienipoientiarias  of  FrancB  nnd  Great  Brit, 
ain,  taking  as  the  boEis  of  llieir  e^amiiiatioti  tlie  previous  (locumenls  which 
had  received  the  eaiiction  of  the  four  Powers,  established  the  existence  of 
radical  diflferencea  between  those  documents  and  the  proposed  prelim  in  nries. 

1.  Inasmuch  as  tlie  evacuation  of  the  Danabian  Principalities,  wtiich  is 
fixed  1«  takeplacenfter  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries,  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  departure  of  the  combined  fleets  not  only  from  the  Black  Sea,  but 
from  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  of  the  Dardanelles,  a  condition  which 
could  only  be  admitted  by  the  Maritime  Powers  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
definitive  treaty. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  the  document  now  under  connidoradou  tentls  lo  invest 
with  a  form  strictly  conventional,  bilateral,  and  exclusively  applicable  to  the 
relations  rf  the  Porte  with  Eussia,  the  aissurancea  relative  to  the  religious 
privilegoB  of  tlio  Greeks — nssurancca  which  the  Porte  lias  only  offered  lo  give 
to  the  five  Powora  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  form  of  a  simple  identic 
declaration.  The  assnranceB,  in  fact,  once  inserted  in  the  preliminaiy  Treaty, 
must  then  needs  be  I'epredueed  in  the  definitive  Trea^,  and  wonld  be  ac- 
companied moreover  by  an  official  note  confirmatory  of  tlie  said  privileges 
oxclnsively  addressed  to  .the  Court  of  Rassia,  a  note  which,  in  its  tnm,  would 
lie  considered  as  annexed  to  the  Treaties,  that  is  to  say,  as  having  the  same 
force  and  the  same.effect. 

3.  Inasmuchnatheprelimiuaviea  communicated  to  Vienna  are  by  implica- 
tion withheld  from  any  discussion  in  Conference  upon  the  modificaiions  con- 
sidered necessary  to  make  them  correspond  with  the  original  text  of  the 
Acta  which  had  received  its  assent,  and  inasmuch  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
definitivo  Treaty  contains  no  greater  reservation  for  its  inspection  and  inter- 
ference. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  whilst  the  propositions  of  the  Porte  expressly  reqnire  the 
reviaionofliioTreaty  of  1841,  so  115(0  make  Turkey  participate  in  the  guar- 
antees of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  this  condition  is  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria  and  Pi'nssia,  appreciating  the  force  of  the 
observaUons  offered  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  of  Great  Britain, 
recognized  in  like  manner  on  their  part  the  remai'hablo  differences  pointed 
out  between  the  Russian  draft  of  preliminaries  and  Hie  Protocols  of  the  I3th 
of  Jannary  and  Snd  of  February. 

In  consequence,  the  Conference  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  impossible 
lo  proceed  with  those  pi'0]>ositionB. 

(SigueJ)  BDOIrSCIIAUENSTiilX. 


Prolocol  of  a  Confei-eitce  held  at  Tieam,  April  9, 185t.* 

tTfonslatton.) 

Present :  The  Kopresentatives  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Prus- 

At  the  request  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Conference  met  to  hear  the  docnmeiiis  read  which  establish  that  the  in- 
vitation addressed  to  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petcrebnrg  to  evacuate  (he  Moldo- 
Wallachian  provinces  within  a  fixed  time  having  remained  unanswered,  the 
stale  of  war  already  declared  between  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte  is  in 
actual  existence  equally  between  Eussia  on  the  one  side,  and  France  and 
Great  Britain  on  the  other. 

This  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  two  of  the  Powers 
■  i  e.  the  very  flBy  1»6)r6  Uio  treaty  of  nlliance  tetween  EDgliod  una  France. 
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represented  at  the  Conference  ol  Vienna,  n  tsequ  a  e  fa  step  taken  di- 
rectlj  by  Fiance  and  England,  supported  b  A  a  an  1 1  ruBsia  as  being 
fbnnded  in  rigtit,  has  been  conaidercd  by  b  Re]  n  ea  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  as  involving  tbe  necessity  of  a  fr  1  1  I  a  o  lio  union  of  tho 
four  Powers  upon  the  giound  of  the  prin  p]es  la  d  d  n  n  he  Protocols  of 
December  6, 1853,  and  Jaauary  13, 1B64. 

In  consequence,  the  TJndei^igned  have  at  this  solemn  moment  declared 
that  Ibeir  Goyevnments  remain  united  in  the  double  object  of  maintaioing 
tbe  ten'itorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  of  which  tlie  fact  of  tho 
cvacnaljon  of  the  Dannbtan  Principalities  is  and  wi]I  remaia  one  of  the  es- 
sential conditions ;  and  of  consolidaljng  in  an  intensst  so  much  in  conformi- 
ty with  tbe  sentiments  of  tbe  Saltan,  and  by  eveiy  means  compatible  with 
his  independence  and  sovereignty,  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  tho  Chris- 
tian BubjeotB  of  the  Porte. 

The  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  and  remains  the  siae 
i[ad  noa  condition  of  every  transaction  having  for  its  object  the  re-establiah- 
ment  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  Powers ;  and  tlie  Governments  repi'C- 
sentcd  by  the  Undei'signed  engage  to  endeavor  in  common  to  discover  the 
guarantees  most  likely  to  attach  the  existence  of  tliad  Empire  to  the  general 
equilibrium  of  Europe;  as  tbey  also  declare  themselves  ready  to  delibei'ato 
and  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  employment  of  the  means  oaleti-. 
lated  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  agreement. 

Whatever  event  may  arise  in  consequence  of  this  agreement,  founded  sole- 
ly npn  tbe  general  interests  of  Europe,  and  of  which  the  object  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  return  of  a  firm  and  lasting  peace,  the  Governments  repre- 
sented by  the  Undersigned  reciprocally  engage  not  to  enter  into  any  defini- 
tive arrangements  with  tbe  Imperial  Court  of  Eassia,  or  with  any  other 
Power,  which  would  be  at  variance  with  tbe  principles  above  enunciated, 
without  previously  deliberating  thereon  in  common. 

(Signal)  nooL-acnAUENSTEiN. 

BOrliQUENEV. 
WESTMORLAND. 

Ti-eatif  of  Alliance,  Qfi«sive  and  De/easive,  hetKecn  Avslrla  and  l^^ssia. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperar  of  Austria  and  Hia  Mnjci^ly  tho  King  of  Prus- 
sia, penetrated  with  deep  regret  at  the  friiitlessness  of  tiieir  attempts  hitherto 
to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Russia,  on  tho  one  hand,  and 
Tnrkey,  France,  and  England,  on  the  other ; 

Mindful  of  the  moral  obligations  entered  into  hy  them  by  the  signing  of 
the  last  Vienna  Protocol ; 

In  Ihe  face  of  the  military  measures  ever  gathering  on  both  aides  around 
them,  and  of  the  dangers  resalting  therefrom  for  the  general  peace  of  Europe ; 

ConTirioed  of  the  higl^duty  which  on  tlio  threshold  of  a  future  pregnant 
with  evil,  is  imposed,  in  the  interest  of  the  Eurgiean  welfare,  on  Germany, 
so  intimately  nnited  with  the  States  of  the  two  High  Parties ; 

Have  determined  to  ally  themselyes  in  an  ofEbnsive  and  defensive  allianco 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  which  has  broken  out  between  Bnssia,  on  tbe  one 
hand,  and  Turkey,  France,  and  England,  on  the  other,  and  have  appointed 
for  the  concloHon  of  it  the  following  Plenipotentiaries : 

His  Majes^  the  Emperor  of  Anstria,  the  Baron  Henry  de  Hess,  bis  actual 
Privy  Councilor,  &c.,  &e. ;  and  the  Count  Frederick  de  Thnn-HoheDstein, 
his  Chamberlain,  actual  Privy  Conneilor,  &c.,  &c, ; 

And  His  Maiesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Baron  Otlion  Tiieodore  da 
Vol.  I.— li-  ^ 
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ManteuffU,  his  President  of  the  Council  of  MiniBters,  and  Minister  for  For- 
eign A^tdrs,  &c.,  &c. 

'i^e  same  liaving  exchanged  tiieir  full  powers  found  to  bo  in  good  order, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  points : 

Akticle  I. 

His  Imperial  Apostolic  Majesty  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Pmssia 
guarantee  lo  each  otlier  recipi'ocally  the  possession  of  their  German  and  non- 
German  poEseEsions,  so  that  an  attack  made  on  the  territory  of  the  one,  from 
wliatever  quarter,  will  be  regai'ded  by  tlio  other  as  an  act  of  hostility  against 
his  own  territory. 

Abticlb  II. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Higli  Contracting  Parlies  hold  themselves  en- 
guged  to  defend  the  rights  and  interesla  of  Germany  against  all  and  every 
injury,  and  eonader  themselves  bound  iiecordulgly  for  the  mutual  rtipulse  of 
evsry  attack  on  any  part  whatsoever  of  their  territories ;  likewise  also  in  the 
case  where  one  of  the  two  may  find  himself,  in  understanding  with  the  oilier, 
obliged  to  odvance  actively  for  the  defense  of  Gerrnan  interests.  The  agree- 
ment relating  to  the  latter-named  eventuality,  as  likewise  the  extent  of  tlie 
assistance  then  to  ho  given,  will  form  a  special  as  niso  integral  part  of  the 
present  Convention. 

Abticlb  III. 

In  order  also  to  give  dno  security  and  force  to  tho  conditions  of  the  of- 
fensive and  defensive  alliance  now  concluded,  the  t^^^)  ffreat  Great  German 
Powers  hind  tlioniselves,  in  case  of  need,  to  bold  in  perfect  readiness  for  war 
a  part  of  their  forces,  at  periods  to  be  dotormined  between  them  and  in  po- 
sitions to  be  fixed.  With  respect  to  tho  timo,  tho  extent,  and  the  nature  of 
tlio  placing  of  those  troops,  a  special  stipulation  will  likewise  bo  determined. 
AnTiCLis  IV. 

The  HigH  Contracting  Pordes  will  invito  all  tho  Germnn  Governments  of 
the  Confederation  to  accede  to  this  alliance,  with  tho  nnderstanding  tliat  tlio 
federal  obligations  existing  in  virtue  of  Article  47  of  the  ^nal  Act  ofViennn 
will  receive  the  same  extension  for  tho  Statos  who  accede  as  the  present 
Treaty  stipulates. 

Akticle  T. 

Neither  of  the  two  High  Contiactiug  Parties  will,  during  tho  duration  of 
this  alhanco,  enter  into  any  separate  alliance  with  other  Powers  which  shall 
not  ho  in  entire  harmony  with  the  basis  of  the  present  treaty. 
Aeticle  VI. 

The  present  Convention  shall  ho  ratified  as  soon  ns  possible  by  the  High 
Contracting  Sovereigns. 

Done  at  Berlin,  April  20,  1854.* 

(L.S,)  HENKY  BOK.  DE  HESS. 

(L.3,>  1'.  TI-HJN. 

lL,S.>  EON.  OTiL  THEOD.  MANTEUFPEU 

(TranslaHon.) 

AdiMUoaal  Article  to  the  Offensive  and  Dufensice  ASiojice  belweeii  Austria  and 

J^Twsiao/^jiWJaO,  1854. 

According  to  the  conditions  of  Article  II.  of  (ho  Treaty  concluded  this  day 
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between  Hia  Imperial  Mnjest^  the  Emperov  of  Austrin  and  His  Mftjesty  the 
King  of  Prussia  for  tbe  eBtablishment  of  an  ofFenEive  and  defensive  alliance 
amore  intimate  nnderatanding  with  respect  to  tlie  evontualitj  when  an  act- 
ive advance  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  may  impose  on  the  other 
the  ohligaCion  of  a  mvitnal  protection  of  the  teiTitory  of  both,  was  to  form  tlie 
snbject  of  a  special  agreement  to  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  ilie 

Their  MajeBties  have  not  been  able  to  divest  themselvcB  of  the  considera- 
tion that  the  indefiniM  conlinuanee  of  tJie  oecnpation  of  the  teiTitories  on  the 
Lower  Danube,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  Imperial 
IttiEsian  tioops,  would  endanger  the  political,  moral,  and  material  interesla 
of  the  whole  German  Confederation  as  also  of  their  own  States,  and  the 
more  eo  in  proportion  as  Russia  extends  her  warlike  operations  on  Turkish 
territory. 

The  Courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia  are  nniled  in  the  desire  to  avoid  evciT 
participation  in  the  war  which  has  bmken  out  between  Enssia,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  I'lirltey,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  other,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  general  peace.  Tliey  more  esncoially 
consider  the  declarations  lately  made  at  Bei'lin  by  the  Coni-t  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  be  an  important  element  of  pneifieHtioo,  tlie  fiulure  of  the  practical 
influcncQ  of  which  tliey  would  view  witli  regret  According  to  these  decla- 
rations, Russia  appears  to  r^ard  tlie  original  motive  for  the  occupation  of 
the  Principalities  as  removed  by  the  concessions  now  granted  to  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  Porte,  which  offer  the  prospect  of  realization.  They 
therefore  hope  that  the  replies  awaited  from  ibts  Cabinet  of  Bussia  to  the 
Prussian  fropositions,  transmitted  on  the  8th,  will  offer  to  them  the  neces- 
sary guarantee  for  an  earlj-  withdrawal  of  the  Eussinn  troops.  In  the  event 
that  this  hope  shonid  ba  lilusoiy,  the  Plenipotentiaries  named,  on  tho  part 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Fi-eiherr  Baron  von  Hess  and  Count 
Thun,  and  on  Iho  port  of  His  Mnjesly  the  King  of  Pmssia,  liaron  Manteuffel, 
have  drawn  np  the  following  more  detailed  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
eventuality  alluded  to  in  the  nbove-mentioned  Article  II.  of  the  Treaty  of 
Alliance  of  tills  day: 

SiBjfe  Arlick. 
The  Imperial  Austrian  Government  will  also  on  their  side  address  n  com- 
munication to  the  Imperial  Bnssian  Court  with  tho  object  of  obtaining  from 
the  Emperor  of  Eassia  the  nccessaiy  orders  that  an  immediate  atop  ahonld 
bo  put  to  the  farther  ndvanee  of  liis  armies  upon  the  Tnrkish  territory,  as 
also  to  request  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  sufSdent  guarantees  for  tlia  prompt 
evacuation  of  the  Dannbian  Principalities ;  and  the  Prussian  Govemmcnt 
will  again,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  support  these  communications  with 
reference  lo  their  proposals  already  sent  to  St. Petersburg.  Should  the  an- 
swer of  the  Eussinn  Court  to  these  steps  of  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Ber- 
lin—contrary to  expectation— not  be  of  a  natnre  to  give  them  entire  satisfac- 
tion upon  the  two  points  aforementioned,  the  measures  to  be  taken  by  ono 
of  tho  Contracting  Parties  for  their  attainment,  according  to  the  terms  of 
Article  n.  of  tho  Offensive  and  Defensive  Alliance  signed  on  this  day,  will 
be  on  the  understanding  that  every  hostile  attack  on  the  territory  of  o'ne  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  is  to  be  repelled  with  all  tlie  military  forces  at  tho 
disposal  of  the  other. 

But  a  mntnal  offensive  advance  is  stipnlnted  for  only  in  the  event  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  Principalities,  or  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  or  iiassafio 
of  the  Balkan  by  Enssia.* 
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Tbe  prefjont  Convention  stmll  bo  snbmiUed  for  the  rntiRcntion  of  the  High 
Sovereigns  siraultaneonslj  with  tho  above- mentioned  Treiitj. 
Done  at  Berlin,  the  20tti  of  April,  185*. 

(Signed}  HESS.  (Signed)  MiNTliUFFEL. 


Present :  Tha  BeprosontatiTes  of  Austi'ja,  Franco,  Great  BriiJiin,  and  Pcns- 

The  Undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  linve  deemed  it  conformable  to  the  ai'- 
rangemenls  contained  in  the  Protocol  of  tho  9t!i  of  April,  to  meet  in  confer- 
ence in  order  to  coramanieafe  reciprocally  and  reeoiil  in  one  common  Act 
the  Conventioiia  concluded  lietween  France  and  England  on  the  one  hand, 
and  betireen  Austria  and  Proesia  on  the  other,  upon  the  10th  and  SOth  of 
April  of  the  present  year. 

Afier  a  careful  e7:amination  of  the  aforesaid  Conventions,  tho  Undei'signed 
have  unanimously  agreed ; 

1.  That  the  Convention  concluded  between  ^France  and  England,  as  well 
as  that  signed  on  the  20th  of  April  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  bind  both 
of  them,  in  the  relative  situations  to  which  they  apply,  to  secure  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  the  principle  established  by  the  aeries  of  Piotocola  of  the  Conference 
of  Vienna. 

2.  That  the  integiity  of  the  Ottoman  Empii'e,  and  the  evacuation  of  that 
portion  of  its  ten'itory  which  is  occupied  by  the  Bnasian  array,  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  th.e  constant  and  invariable  object  of  the  union  of  tho  foar 
Powers. 

3.  That,  consequently,  the  Acts  commnnicaled  and  annexed  to  tho  present 
Frolocol  cocrespond  to  the  engagement  which  the  Plenipotentiaries  had  ma- 
tually  contracted  on  the  9th  of  April,  to  deliberate  and  agree  upon  tho  means 
most  fit  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  union,  and  thus  give  a  fi'esh  sanc- 
tion to  the  firm  intention  of  the  four  Powei'a  repi  esented  at  the  Confferencc 
of  Vienna,  to  combine  all  their  efibrts  and.  resolutions  to  leabze  tho  object 
which  forms  the  basis  of  their  union. 

tSigQed)  BOOL  ICHAUCNiTEIN. 

B(HIHqUL,SEY 
WESTUOKLAND 
AUMM 

Convention  belieeea  His  Imperial  Majesty  tlie  Emjm  oi  oj  A  asli  la  and  ilie  Ot- 
toman Forte.     Signed  at  hoijadji-Kevy,  Jane  14, 1354. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  AustLia,  fully  recognizing  that  the  exiatence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  within  its  present  limits  is  necesEary  for  tho  mtnnt«- 
nance  of  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Stales  of  Europe,  and  that,  spe- 
cifically, the  evacuation  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  is  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  integrity  of  that  Empire ;  being,  moreover,  ready  to  join, 
with  i3ia  means  at  his  disposal,  in  the  measures  proper  to  insure  the  object 
of  tho  agi-eement  established  between  his  Cabinet  and  the  High  Courts  rep- 
resented at  the  Conference  of  Vienna  i 
unaei-tokan  with  8  view  to  Bipel  the  Kuaaian  forces)  (ooll  not  be  '  ft  miitnol  ofiMialve  nd- 
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His  IropecinJ  M^iy  the  Sultnn  htiving  on  bis  side  aooepteil  tliia  offer  of 
eoneert  made  in  a  friendly  manner  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria ; 

It  lias  seemed  proper  to  concludo  a  Convention,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
manner  in  which  the  concert  in  question  shall  be  canied  into  effect. 

With  tiiis  object^  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  hare  named  as  their  Plenipolenljanes,  that  is 
to  say: 

His  Mfljestythe  Emperor  of  Aiistiia,M.le  Baron  Charles  do  Brack,  Pilvjr 
Councilor  of  His  Imperial  and  Boyni  Apostolic  Majesty,  his  Internnncio  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiaiy  nt  the  Sublima  Ottoman  Porte,  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  Leopold,  Knight  of  the  Imperin!  Older  of  the  Iron  Crown 
of  the  first  class,  &c. ; 

And  Hia  finpecial  Majesty  the  Saltan,  Muatapha  Eeshid  Pasha,  lata  Grand 
Vizier,  and  at  present  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaii's,  decorated  with  the  Im- 
perial Order  of  MedjidiS  of  the  first  class,  &c. ; 

Who,  afler  having  exchanged  llieii'  full  powers,  found  to  lie  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles : 
Article  I. 

His  Majesty  the  !Emperor  of  Atistria  engages  to  exhaust  all  the  means  of 
negotiation  and  all  other  means  to  obtain  the  evacnation  of  the  Dnnubian 
Principalitioa  by  the  foreign  army  which  occupies  them,  and  even  to  employ, 
ijt  case  they  are  i:ei]uii'ed,  the  number  of  Ci'oops  necessary  to  attain  this  end. 


Abticlu  II. 

It  will  appertain  in  this  case  exeluMvely  to  the  Imperial  Commander-in- 
chief  to  direct  the  operations  of  his  army.  He  will,  however,  always  tako 
care  lo  inform  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Ottoman  army  of  liis  opera- 
tions in  proper  time. 

Article  III. 

His  Majesty  the  Empei'or  of  Austria  Hndertakes  by  eommon  agreement 
with  the  Ottoman  Government  to  re-establish  in  lbs  Principalities,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  legal  state  of  things  such  as  it  results  fiom  tlie  privileges  secni'od 
by  the  Sublime  Porte  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  those  countries.  The 
local  authorities  thus  reconstituted  shall  not,  however,  extend  their  action  so 
far  as  to  attempt  to  exercise  control  over  the  Impeiial  army. 
Ariiclg  IV. 

The  Imperial  Court  of  Austria  farther  engages  not  to  enter  into  any  plan 
of  accommodation  with  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  which  has  not  for  its 
basis  the  sovereign  rights  of  His  Imperial  Mtgesty  the  Sultan,  as  well  as  the 
integrity  of  his  Empire. 

Article  V. 

As  soon  aa  the  object  of  the  present  Convention  shall  have  been  obtained 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the 
Court  of  Russia,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  will  immediately  make 
arrangements  for  withdrawing  his  forces  with  the  least  possible  delay  from 
the  territory  of  the  Principalilies.  The  details  I'especting  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrian  ti-oops  shall  form  tlie  object  of  a  special  understanding  with  tho 
Sublime  Porte. 

Aeticlb  VI. 

The  Austrian  Government  expects  that  the  anthorilies  of  the 
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Article  VII, 
The  present  Convention  ehail  be  ratifiod,  nnd  the  ratifioationa  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Vienna  in  the  space  of  four  weeks,  or  earlier,  if  poBsihle,  dating 
f  rain  the  day  of  its  signature. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  respective  1*1  snip otentiiiries  have  eignod  it  and  set 
their  seals  to  it. 

Done  in  duplicate,  for  one  and  the  same  effect,  at  Boyndji-Keuy,  the 
fourteenth  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

(L.S.)  V.  BRUOK.  (US.)  EEBlim. 


The  condition  of  the  S'rench  Emperor  on  the  day  of  Magenta  ' 
i  but  0      ■      "        "  ■  


IS  publicly 
u'd  fought 


on  [he  Mincio  ho  avoided  the  criticism  of  multitndinous  eye-witnesses,  and 
great  pains  were  taken  to  make  Franco  and  Europe  believe  that  the  Em- 
peror, on  tliB  day  of  Solferino,  was  not  only  in  a  SUM  to  be  able  to  give 
useful  ordei's,  but  was  acttially  present  in  a  part  of  the  field  where  there 
was  dreadful  danger.  '  The  Emperor  Napoleon,'  said  the  Motiiteiir, 
'was,  30  to  speak,  superior  to  liimself:  every  where  he  was  seen,  always 
'  directing  the  battle ;  every  one  about  him  shaddered  at  the  danger  which 
'  incessantly  threatened  him  ;  he  alone  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  it.'  These 
efforts  cansed  people  in  England  to  believe  a  good  deal  of  what  was  repre- 
sented to  them ;  but  in  France  their  success  was  hindered  by  a  pmcticnl 
diiEcolty  which  the  French  Emperor  had  brought  upon  himself  by  liis  odd 
love  of  dresses  and  imitative  display.  In  the  ride  he  took  on  the  day  of 
Solfsrino,  ho  had  chosen  to  be  followed —  y  as      gl    h       I  en  ex- 

pected, by  a  namerous  staff,  but  also  by  I  y  es  h  beautiful 

new   dresses  and  decorations,  which  by    I  m      f    1      '  Cent 

'Gardes'— 'The  Hundred  Guards.'  All  h  se  I  rsem  —I  h  le  Im- 
perial staff,  and  the  cavalry  escort — co  ed  1  g  1  good  deal  of 
ground— ground  as  broad  and  as  long  my  hi  ree  and  if 
they  had  really  intruded  themselves  into  yp  f  h  fi  Id  h  1  re  was 
what  may  be  called  'lighting,'  tlien,  hmly  kghy  t  have 
undergone  dreadful  coinage.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  of  nil  this 
acreage  of  horsemen  not  one  was  killed,  and  only  one  of  the  '  Cent  Gardes' 
was  oven  touched — said  by  some  to  have  been  struck  in  a  part  of  his  dress, 
and  warranted  W  the  Moniteur  to  have  been  hit  in  the  actoa!  body. — 
Moailear,  29th  June,  1859.     Here  then,  was  the  prnclical  diiBculty.     It 
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be  re  tited  tliat  n  large  mass  of  horsemen  had  been  moving 
b  a  day  n  he  thick  of  a  most  bloody  battle,  and  yet  had  remained 
naca  h  d  In  his  stress  the  Moaiteier  did  not  hesitate.  It  resorted  to 
h  heo  y  p  ternatural  agency.  It  declared  that  the  protection  which 
he  D  y  hrew  around  the  Emperor  uias  extended  to  hU  saile.  '  La  protec- 
tion dont  Dieu  I'a  convert  s'est  otenduo  a  son  ^tat-major.' — Maidteitr, 
39lh  Jttne,  1859. 

Paris  laughed  her  laugh ;  and  thenceforth  it  seems  to  have  been  under- 
stood by  the  more  prudent  of  the  Imperialists  in  France  that  the  subject  of 
theif  master's  demeanor  on  the  day  of  Solferiiio  was  one  which  they  might 
advantageously  drop. 

The  process  of  dispelling  a  falsehood  sometimes  generates  a  wrong  notion 
— a  notion  that  the  exact  opposite  of  the  falsehood  so  dispelled  is  the 
truth.  I  must  guard  against  this.  The  French  Emperor  at  Solferino  con. 
ducted  himself  in  exact  accordance  with  what  I  have  said  in  the  toxt. 
Ho  did  not  BO  give  way  to  fear  as  to  prove  that  he  had  less  self-control  in 
moments  of  danger  than  the  common  tun  of  peaceful  citizens;  but  he 
showed  that  though  ha  had  ehosan  to  set  himself  heroic  tasks,  his  tempera- 
ment was  ill-fitted  for  tho  hour  of  battle  and  for  the  crisis  of  an  ndven- 


The  Earl  of  Clareadan  to  Coimt  Nessehode. 

FoitJjju  OS™,  FcbriTBiy  ST,  I85t 

M.  r.n  CoMTE, — As  the  ordinaiy  channels  of  communication  between  En- 
gland and  Russia  have  been  closed  by  the  recent  interruption  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  Conrts,  1  am  under  the  necessity  of  addressing 
myself  directly  to  your  Excellency  on  a  matter  of  the  deepest  importance 
to  our  respective  Governments  and  to  Europe. 

The  British  Government  has  for  many  months  anxionsly  labored,  in  con- 
junction with  its  allies,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  dillerences  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Sablime  Porte,  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  pain  that  the  British 
Govemment  has  come  to  the  conclusion  Chat  one  last  hope  alone  remains  of 
averting  the  caiaraitt  which  has  so  long  impended  over  Europe. 

It  rests  with  the  Government  of  Russia  to  determine  whether  that  hope 
shall  ba  realized  or  extinguished ;  for  the  British  Government^  having  ex- 
hausted all  the  eftbrts  of  negotiation,  is  compelled  to  declare  to  the  Cabinet 
of  St.  Petersbur)^  that  if  Russia  should  decline  Co  restrict  wilhin  purely  dip- 
lomatic limits  the  discussion  in  which  she  has  for  some  time  past  been  en- 
gaged with  the  Snblime  Porte,  and  does  not,  by  return  of  the  messenger  who 
is  the  bearer  of  my  present  letter,  announce  her  intention  of  causing  the 
Russian  troops  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Croltschakoff  to  commence  their 
march  with  a  view  to  recross  Che  Frnth,  so  that  the  Provinces  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallochia  shall  he  completely  evacuated  on  Che  30th  of  April  next,  the 
British  Government  must  consider  the  refusal  or  the  silence  of  the  Cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburg  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  will  take  its 
measures  accordingly. 

The  messenger  who  is  ihe  bearer  of  this  letter  to  your  Excellency  is  di- 
rected nut  to  wait  more  tli.iii  six  days  at  Si.  Petersburg  for  your  reply  ;  and 
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I  earnestly  trust  tliat  he  may  convoy  to  me  an  nnii ounce meiit  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  Government  tlint  Ijy  the  30th  of  April  next  ihe  Principalities 
will  cease  to  be  occupied  by  Kiissian  forces.     I  liave,  etc., 


CLABEKDON. 


When  n  man  has  been  set  to  sleep  by  a  document,  he  eommonly  imag- 
inea  that  ha  was  awake  all  tlie  time,  and  that  ho  "  heard  every  word."  A 
firm  impression  of  that  sort  is  one  of  the  known  phenomena  of  sleep  in  a. 
chair ;  and  it  is  obvious,  tlierefore,  that  any  of  those  who  slept  the  aleep  of 
which  1  have  spoken  may  honestly  contiadict  the  Btatoment  in  ihe  taxt,  with- 
out, however,  being  entiUed  to  expect  that  their  contiadietion  will  have  any 
weip;ht._  But,  though  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  will  be  denied— and 
denied  in  perfect  good  fMth — by  those  who  slept,  it  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be 
questioned  by  any  of  those  itho  remtuned  awake.  Of  coni'se  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  Cabinet  ought  to  be  kept  secret;  but  sleep  is  not  deliberation,  and 
tbero  is  no  rule  or  principle  which  pveclndes  a  Minister  from  describing  any 
natural  phenomenon  which  he  may  have  observed  at  a  Cabinet  meeting. 

I  own  that  to  me  the  assentinj;  disposition  of  those  who  remruned  awake 
(for  thoj  were  anxious,  careful,  laborious  men)  is  hai-der  to  account  fer  than 
the  condition  of  those  who  wei'e  in  a  complete  state  of  rest ;  and  I  incline 
to  the  solation  which  I  have  spoken  of  ns  likelv  to  be  offei'ed  by  tho  analyt- 
ical chemist,  because  his  theory  (that  of  a  narcotic  substance  havinj;  been 
taken  by  some  mischance)  would  account  for  a  torpor  which  afiectcd  all 
more  or  less,  though  in  different  ways  and  in  different  degrees. 

That  I  am  right  in  the  i-iew  I  take  aa  to  the  inexorable  stringency  of  ilio 
Diapacch,  is  shown,  I  think,  clearly  enough  by  the  effect  which  it  instantly 
ha.ll  npon  the  minds  of  the  two  men  who  first  saw  it  when  it  reached  the 
camp— namely,  Ijord  Eaglan  and  Sir  George  Brown.  Lord  Eaglan's  letter . 
of  tho  19th  of  July  (p.  38B)  shows  clearly  that  he  submitted  to  act  ivith  sol- 
dierly readiness  under  instructions  which  ho  looked  upon  as  imperative,  or, 
at  all  events,  violently  cogent ;  and  Sir  Geoi^  Bi'own  gives  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Disj)ateh  fp.  881)  with  a  bluntness  which  preclndes  all  doubt 
about  the  light  in  which  ho  regarded  it.  The  Government,  he  considered, 
were  resolved  that  at  all  hazards  the  expedition  should  proceed  ;  and  if 
Lord  Itaglan  should  not  consent  to  lead  it,  he  thought  they  woald  instantly 
send  out  some  one  else  who  would. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  sleep  of  the  Cabinet  is  one  of  those  things  which, 
however  true  they  may  be,  it  is  better  not  to  disclose.  Certainly  no  one  is 
obliged  to  go  and  state  a  thing  thoughtlessly  or  without  a  purpose  merely 
because  it  happened.  But  I  have  to  neoount  for  a  gi'cat  transaction— tho 
invasion  of  a  Enssian  province.  I  ascertain  that  this  invasion  was  caused, 
and  caused  entirely,  by  the  pecnliar  wording  of  a  dispatch.  But  why  was  it 
that  a  dispatch  so  worded  received  the  approval  or  the  tacit  assent  of  a  Cab^ 
inet?  It  would  be  nnfaithfol  for  me  to  stop  short  ot  that  point  in  the  chain 
of  causation  unless  I  were  brongbt  to  a  stop  by  the  want  of  knowledge,  or  bv 
the  want  of  a  right  to  disclose  what  I  know.  It  so  happens,  however,  tini't 
neither  of  those  excuses  is  available  to  me.  I  know  the  trath,  and  I  lemon- 
ed it  under  cireumstances  which  gave  mc  a  full  right  to  ilisclose  it./ 
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First  Letter.— Capima  Mends  on  the  subject  of  the  Bumj. 

To  THE  BDITOE  of  THE  '  TllOia.' 

SiH,— May  I  ask  tho  insertion  in  your  columns  of  Ihe  following  remarks  ? 

Aa  I  hnre  been  referred  Co  by  many  as  to  tlie  trnth  of  Mr.  Kingtoke's 
stntemenf,  in  hia  'Invasion  of  tlie  Crimea,'  'that  tlie  landing  of  our  army 
'  at  Old  Fort  ivas  materially  delayed  by  the  willful  misplacement  of  a  buoy 
'  by  the  Frencb,'  I  feel  called  npon,  in  jastice  Co  the  French  naral  service,  to 
stale  tbe  facts  which  catne  under  my  own  observation ;  and  here  I  desire  to 
observe  that,  during  two  years  of  very  close  intercourse  with  that  service, 
their  whole  conduct,  so  far  from  being  such  as  Co  bring  our  harmony  into 
grievous  jeopardy,  was  that  of  chivalrous,  loyal  allies. 

As  I  am  the  officer  who,  by  the  direction  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  planned  the 
whole  of  Che  details  connected  with  the  embarkation,  transfer,  and  landing 
of  Che  army,  it  might  anfficsfir  vie  simply  to  toy  that  I  reiaeiiiber  nothing  about 
a  buoy ;  that  Mr.  Bower,  the  master  of  the  '  A{;amemnon,'  who  conned  the 
sbip  under  my  orders,  reimnibers  nothmij  about  a  Juoy;  and  that  Captain 
Spratt  (who  then  commanded  Che  'Spitfire,'  and,  as  the  senior  snrveying 
officer,  wits  usnally  intrusted  with  such  delicate  and  important  duties)  re- 
ntemhers  nothing  ahovi  a  buoy  j  but  I  tviil  not  take  upon  myself  lo  state 
positively  that  chore  was  no  buoy  in  question,  as  it  ia  not  impossible  that 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons  may  have  entered  npon  a  confidential  agreement  with 
the  I'renoh  Admiral  that  the  duty  of  placing  a  bnmf  on  the  coast  selected 
by  the  Allied  Admirals  and  Generals  during  the  final  reconnaissance  on 
the  10th  should  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  to  be  laid  by  them 
during  the  night  preceding  the  landing,  in  order  to  prevent  so  significant  a 
mark  of  tlie  designed  loca.lity  becoming  known  to  the  enemy ;  but  it  is  poss- 
ing  strange  that  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  in  whose  confidence  I  was,  and  who 
had  intrusted  the  whole  of  tbe  arrangements  to  me,  should  bavo  given 
me  no  instructions  relative  to  it  if  he  attached  importance  to  it. 

The  'Agamemnon,'  having  weighed  from  EupaCoria  nt  1  A.M.,  accom- 
panied by  the  '  Sanspareil,'  'Triton,'  and  'Spitfire,' and  folk>wcd  by  all  the 
transports,  was  the  advance  sbitj,  by  a  long  way,  of  Che  Allied  flotilla..  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  in  his  eager  desire  to  be  in  the  van,  pushed  on  to  tho 
southward  of  the  beach,  behind  which  lay  L^e  Kamishli,  the  southernmost 
of  the  three  lakes  marked  on  the  maps,  until  we  arrived  off  tlie  rocky  head- 
land lying  beCween  two  shallow  bays,  within  which  lay  the  beaches,  one 
having  Lake  Kamishli  at  the  hack  of  it  (being  that  on  which  the  British 
ultimately  landed),  the  other  and  more  southern  beach  (on  which  theFrencli 
landed)  having  no  lake  behind  it,  and  being  circnmscribed  in  its  limiCs. 

Wlion  off  the  Pointy  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  who  was  anxiously  scanning  the 
coast,  desired  me  to  stop  the  engines ;  while  thus  bove-to,  with  tho  ship's 
head  brought  round  to  the  N.E.,  or  in-shore,  tho  French  Admiral,  heflding 
his  fleets  came  up,  and,  passing  close  to  us,  hailed  Co  say  we  were  too  far  to 

•  Ths  publication  of  ibe  above  corraaponaenoe  ns  im  'AflaendHra'  to  tlie  Becond  Tolnrae 
tnkee  p1aG«  wUh  the  asqeat  ef  Cnptnin  Meodfl.    For  the  purpiHg  of  Indicating  pa^Bflges 
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iliG  southward ;  upon  which  a  coDTersBtion  ersiied  between  Sir  Bdmund 
IijonB  and  the  French  Admiral  from  the  poops  of  their  ceapectiTe  ships 
until  the  onward  moYcment  of  the  French  ship  tevmiiiated  it,  wherenpon  a 
French  naval  officer  came  on  board  immediately  with  a  message  from  his 
Admiral  to  Sir  E.  Lyons  to  say  that  we  were  tooj'ar  to  the  aoulhward,  ihe 
Point  off  which  we  then  were  being  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
armies.  Daring  this  short  suspenEQ  I  called  the  ati«ntJon  of  Sir  Edmnnd 
to  the  approach  of  the  transports,  and  pointed  out  that  they  wonld  fall 
into  confusion  if  he  did  not  quickly  decide  upon  his  anchora(!;6,  as  the  'Spit- 
'  fire'  and  '  Triton,'  the  two  steamers  lold  off  to  anchor  as  the  points  within 
which  our  flotilla  had  heen  instructed  to  bring  up,  were  looking  to  the 
'Agamemnon'  for  position.  Sir  Edmnnd  instantly  gare  me  orders  to  steer 
back  to  the  northward  of  the  Point,  and  elose  in  with  the  beach  as  near  as 
possible.  Meanwhile  the  'Agamemnon's'  boats  had  been  hoisted  out  and 
the  artillery  mfts  put  together,  so  that  on  the  moment  of  anchoring,  which 
we  did  about  halt-past  six,  we  were  ready  to  commence  the  operation  of 
landing,  which  Sir  E.  Lyons  desired  tj)  do  at  once ;  but  Sir  Geoi^e  Brown, 
who  was  on  board  the  'Agamemnon,'  wished  to  await  the  decision  of  Lord 
Ilaglan,  who  was  approaching  on  board  the  '  Caradoc'  The  Frenchhad  by 
this  lime  many  men  landed,  for  seeing  no  prospect  of  opposition  they  began 
to  disembark  as  fast  as  their  ships  got  to  the  anchori^te.  As  sooii  as  the 
'  Caiadoc'  closed.  Lord  Eaglan  came  on  board  the  'Agamemnon,' and  after  a 
short  consultation  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  desired  me  to  make  the  signal  to 
land,  am!  we  commenced  immediately.*  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
French  were  the  cause  of  no  eeriona  delay,  as  British  transporls  had  never 
arrived  at  the  Point,  to  the  southward  of  which  a  buoy  is  said  to  have  been 
placed.  If  the  choosing  of  the  beach  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
they  certainly  gave  us  the  advantage  of  position,  our  landing-place  having 
the  lulte  at  the  back,  and  being  less  circumscribed. 

Had  it  been  decided  to  land  both  armies  in  the  bay  selected  by  the 
French,  the  space  on  the  beach  wonld  not  have  sufficed  for  the  work,  and 
serious  confusion  wonld  have  ensued,  whilst  the  anchorage  would  have  been 
too  limited  for  the  assembling  of  so  many  vessels. 
1  am,  Sir,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

(Slened)  W.  S.  MENDS,  Cnntnin,  R.N. 

Unllea  Sei-vice  Club,  PaU  Msll, 

Second  Lettfr.—Mr.  Kinglake  la  Captidn  Mends. 

12  St.  Jamea'B  Place,  April  4, 13(13. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  an  extract  from  that  part  of  Loi'ii 
Raglan's  private  letter  to  the  Secretaiy  of  War  which  rdates  to  the  aflair 
of  'the  buoy.' 

Since  the  appearance  of  your  letter  to  the  newspaper,  you  have  probably 
received  some  communications  on  the  subject ;  and  if  there  bo  any  thing  in 
those  commnnicaticns,  or  in  the  enclosed  extract  from  Lord  Kaglan's  letter, 
which  is  calculated  to  modify  the  impression  under  which  you  thought  it 
your  duty  to  come  forward  and  question  my  statement,  I  feel  certain  ^at 
you  will  take  the  conrse  which  your  own  sense  of  foirness  must  dictate. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  serya 
(Signed)  A 

"  k.  careful  readar  will  observe  IMt  aU  tlie  movements  badmara  i 
iu>nferenceB  bare  Jescribed,  ace  esaotlj'  Bdoh  sa  migbt  have  been  ei 
tlie  aup]io3lUon  tbat  LoM  Ri^liui'a  accouDt,  as  given  ia  tbe  n 
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Endosum  ar^companyimj  Air.  Kiiig/uke's  leller. 

The  pluelng  of  the  Bvay  bff  IA«  FreiKk  in  tfe  ixigM  belmeen  ilie  ISlh  mid  Hth  (if  Scpiem. 
ber,  1861. 
Captain  Mencis  having  slated  (in  a  letter  which  ho  thoiiEht  proper  to  ad- 
dress to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper)  IhaC  he  rememberH  nothing  about  a 
buoy,  it  may  bo  convenient  for  readers  of  tlie  book  whicli  was  the  subject  of 
Captain  Mends's  remarks,  to  have  before  them  tlie  woi'ds  in  which  Lord 
Raglan  described  the  transaction. 

Extrnct  from  Lord  Raglan's  Narrative  of  the  Landing,  nddrossed  as  a  Pri- 
vate Coramnnication  to  the  Doke  of  Newcastle,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  dated  '  Camp  above  Old  Fort  Bay,  September  18,  1854.' 
'  The  diBombarkatJon  of  both  armies  eoniraeneed  on  the  morning  of  tlie 
'  14tli. 

'  It  had  been  settled  that  the  landing  should  be  eifeeted  in  Old  Fort  Bay, 
'  and  that  a  buoy  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  it  to  mark  the  left  of  the 
'French  and  the  richt  of  tlie  English;  bat  when  the  "Agamemnon"  came 
'  upon  the  buoy  at  daylight^  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  found  that  the  French  naval 
'officer  had  deposited  it  on  the  extreme  northern  end,  and  bod  thus  en- 
'  grossed  the  whole  of  the  bay  for  the  opevation  of  his  own  army.    This  oc- 


Tlard  Lmer.*'—Caplain  Meads  to  Mr.  Kinglake. 

Hli  April,  1368.  '      '' 

Sib, — lu  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  *thin3tant,.cnelosing  an  ex- 
tract from  Lord  Baglan's  private  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  re- 
lates to  the  altflir  of  the  'buoy,'I  have  the  honor  lo  acquaint  j'ou  that,  since 
writing  my  letter  to  the  Times  of  the  18th  ult.,  I  have  heai'd  nothing 
which  is  calculated  to  modi^  the  impression  under  which  I  wrote  it ;  for 
though  i(  meiald  seeiatheee  was  o  6hd^,  and  thoughldiifar  from  Lord  Raglan, 
whose  memoiyl  so  highly  respect,  I  aver  that  not  the  slightest  inconvenience, 
coufu^on,  or  delay,  was  occadoncd  to  the  disembarkation  of  the  British 
by  any  act  of  the  Fi'enoh.  I  never  heard  of  the  buoy  until  X  saw  your 
book  ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  were  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  alive,  be  wonld  he  one 
of  the  first  to  do  justice  to  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  his  collcagae.  Admiral 
Bruat^  whose  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and 
whose  example  was  cordially  followed  by  every  officer  nnder  his  command  ; 
that,  in  my  cpinion,  lohei'ever  t/ie  iuoi/  ifqs  placed,  noae  liul  the  most  vjyriifJil 
motives  proiigiied  iJie  ad,  and  the  most  sonnd  practical  reasons  warranted 
the  selection  of  the  spot. 

I  have  the  honor  to  bo,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signea)  W.  E.  MBND9. 
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vm. 

Note  I'especliii/j  the  o/terations  nfthe  7th  Fiisileers. 

Written,  it  would  seem,  niili  the  help  of  infoi^iation  deriving  from  Sir 
George  Brown,*  the  Qiuo'terl^  Eeaieio  lias  this  statement  r — 

'While  this  was  fioing  on  upon  the  left  of  Codrington'a  brigBde,  the 
'  right,  consisting  of  the  33ril  and  7tli,  gallantly  attacked  theRnssian  infantry 
'  which  protected  the  battery  and  the  Eedan.  The  battle  was  not  fought, 
'however,  as  Mr.  Kinglabe  would  have  us  believe.  Lacy  Yea  and  his 
'fiallant  Fusileers  did  just  as  well,  but  not  one  whit  bettor,  than  Colonel 
'  Blake  and  his  equally  gallant  33nl.  The  personal  exploits  of  Lacy  Yea, 
'Mr.  Kinglake's  particular  protege,  are  about  as  anthentie  as  those  of 
'  Homer's  heioes,  and  so  ja  the  long  fight  maintained  by  him  and  his  men 
'against  fivQ  or  six  limes  their  nnniber  of  Russian  troops.  The  two  regi- 
'  menca  went  forward  together,  Codrington  leading  them  on.f  They  drove 
'  back  the  Russians  and  planted  themselves  on  the  brow  of  tho  height,  from 
■  which  the  enemy  I'etired ;  and  they  remained  there,  partially  engaged,  till 
'the  liussians  rallied  and  advanced  to  recover  the  liedan.  Symptoms  of 
'  nnsteadiness  then  began  to  show  themselves,  and  no  wonder.  A  mass  of 
'  Russian  troojis  cama  toward  thera  in  front.  They  saw  their  comrades 
'driven  out  of  the  Eedan  apon  their  left;  they  diatrnsteil  their  own  ability 
'  to  keep  the  advanced  position  which  they  had  won,  and  (Aey  immererf. 
'Sir  George  Brown  observed  this  from  the  point  where  he  was,  trying  lo 
'  rally  tho  19th  and  23rd  in  their  retreat ;  he  rode  oner  to  the  height  and  did 
'his  best  to  stop  the  SSrd  a«d  7th  ;  but  thej/  mmid  not  attend  to  Mm.  It  has 
'been  said  that  a  bugle  sounding  the  retreat  misled  them.  For  this  the 
'  evidence  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  incomplete ;  but  whether  by  sound 
'  of  bugle  or  not,  theg  turned  roand  and  iwouej  back,  slowly  and  doggedly, 
'just  ns  the  Grenadier  Guaitls  came  upon  tho  ground  and  were  formed  and 
'ready  fijv  action. 

'  Having  opened  to  let  the  7th  and  SSrdjKtss,  the  Grenadiers  re-formed  line 
'and  advanced  against  the  Bussian  columns  in  their  immediate  fiont.  Sir 
'George  Brown  went  with  the  Grenadier  Guards,' — 'Quarterly  Review,' 
No,  226,  p.  666. 

.  Thus,  according  to  Siv  George  Brown  and  the  Qiiariirlg,  the  7th  Fusil- 
eers and  the  33rd  Eegiment  advanced  side  by  side  np  (he  slope,  attacked 
'  the  Russian  infantry  which  protected  the  batteiy  and  the  Eedan,'  and" ob- 
tained a  temporary  success,  but  then,  nnder  pressure  of  an  advancing 
column,  '  wavered,'  and  fell  back,— fell  back  in  snch  a  state  that,  when  the 
divisional  General  tried  to  stop  them,  '  they  would  not  attend  to  him,'  and, 
continuing  to  fall  hack,  retreated  througli  tho  Grenadier  Guards. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  statement  is  that  Lacy  Yea  and  hia  7th  Fusileers 
di(!  not  move  up  at  all  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade  to  the  line  of  the  Great 
lw;ilDnbt,  because,  at  the  very  moment  of  ascending  the  river's  bank,  they 
cncountei'od  a  heavy  Russian  column,  with  which  they  remained  long  en- 
gaged i  that^  at  last,  they  defeated  the  column ;  and  that,  when  they  had 
done  so,  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  was  sent  to  suggest  that  the  enemy's  I'C- 
trcat  should  be  pressed  by  an  advance  of  the  Grenadier  Guards. 

Now,  of  these  perfectly  dissimilar  accounts,  which  is  the  true  one  ? 
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I  gathered  my  first  impressions  of  ivhHC  tlie  battalion  did,  I  must  say,  in  the 
oulset,  that  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  Sir  Thomas  Ti-oubvidge  wbs  ii  field- 
officer,  on  duty  with  the  right  wing  of  the  regiment ;  that,  fiom  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  che  engagement  between  the  Tth  Fnsileers  and  the 
column,  lie.  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  was  personally  present ;  that  he  wit- 
nessed the  defeat  of  the  column  with  his  own  eyes  ;  that  lie  himself  carried 
the  message  which  suggested  that  the  Grenadier  Guards  should  advance  in 
pnrsnit;  that  he.  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  is  living— is  living  in  London 
and  holding  office  at  the  Horse-Guards  ;  and,  finally,  that  he  has  over  and 
over  again  asaared  me  of  the  substantial  truth  of  my  narrative  so  far  as  it 
concerns  what  he  saw  of  the  operations  of  the  Tth  Fusileers, 

Colonel  Tea  did  not  live  to  hear  it  imputed  lo  his  Tth  Fusileers,— to  hear 
it  imputed  to  them  by  their  divisional  General, — that  they  had  given  way  at 
the  sight  of  an  enemy's  column,  and  had  retreated  in  such  a  state  that  they 
'  would  not  attend  to  him ;'  but  some  of  Lacy  Yea's  simple,  truthful  letters 
have  been  laid  before  me. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Vivian,  and  dated  the  27th  of  September, 
1B54,  Lacy  Yea  describes  the  passage  of  the  river  at  the  Alma,  and  then 
writes: — 'I  had  lo  deal  with  the  32nd  Regiment* — I  should  suppose  of 
'  some  distinction,  as  they  wore  Wellington  boots,  pniled  high  up  over  their 
'trowaers,  and  grand-looking  helmets,  and  had  kits  which  ivere  beautiful, 
'and  which  iny  men  eagerly  put  on;  there  was  not  one  of  ihem  who 
'  wonid  not  have  made  a  front  rank  for  me.  One  of  the  men  said  they  had 
'  been  marched  from  Moscow,  through  Odessa,  here.  .  .  .  There  iras 
'an  unlucky  check  in  the  28rd,  which  caused  a  similar  retrograde  in  their 
'supporters,  the  Fnsileer  Guards,  which  cost  an  enormity  of  lives  in  both 
'  regiments.  I  never  stopped  until  we  drove  ow  birds  clean  off  the  ground, 
'  having  commenced  with  them  after  emei^ing  from  the  deep  banks  of  the 
'river,  within  fifteen  yards  of  their  skirtnishei's.' 

Shortly  afterward,  Colonel  Yea  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cholraley 
Bering; — 

'  Jeffries  being  ordered  home  suddenly,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  sending 
'  you,  to  take  care  of,  a  helmet  ornament  belonging  to  one  of  the  regiments 
'  (Russian)  to  which  my  regiment  was  opposed  at  Alma.  It  was  tlie  sharp- 
'shooters  belonging  Ui  that  regiment,  which  I  found  within  fifteen  yards 
'when  I  rode  up  the  bank  out  of  the  river.  We— that  is,  the  7th— were  sok- 
'  li/  engaged  aga%iiai  this  regiment  without  help,  and  a  pretty  thrashing  we  gave 
'  them: 

Colonel  Aldworth  writes  the  folbwing  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Tionbridge : — 

'Mr  DEAB  SiK  Thomas, — I  write  in  reply  to  your  inquiiy  ns  to  what  oc- 
'  cnrred  on  the  right  of  the  Tth  Royal  Fusileers  at  the  Battle  of  the  Alma, 
'after  crossing  the  river. 

'  I  was,  as  you  know,  in  commend  of  the  right  company  of  the  regiment, 
'  and  can  confidently  state  that  the  right  wing  of  the  regiment  did  not  at 
'anji  lime  Jail  baek.  We  were  opposed  to  a  heavy  Russian  column,  wliicli 
'had  come  down  the  hill  and  hailed  in  oar  immediate  Jront,  throwing  out  nu- 
'  merons  skirmishers.  The  Gaards  did  not  pass  ns  tmtit  this  column  had 
'  tamed,  and  was  in  fall  retreat.  I  can  not  say  mooh  about  the  lefi  wing, 
'  having  seen  but  little  of  it  during  the  engagement,  owing  to  the  smoke,  and 
'  my  position  on  the  extreme  right,     Yoms  sincerely. 
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Of  Colonel  Aldwortli  Sit  Thomas  Tioubndge  thus  mites :— 'The  steadi- 
'ness  witli  which  tlio  men  held  their  Rroiind  on  the  right,  under  a  vorj 
'  heavy  fire,  was  in  great  measure  dae  to  the  example  and  coolness  of  this 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  officer'B  of  the  7th  Fusileera  that  the  proof  of  what 
(he  battalion  did  at  the  Alma  is  to  be  found.  Tlie  regiment  next  on  the 
right  of  Colonel  Lacy  Yea's  Fasileers  was  the  55th.  The  E5th  was  com- 
manded at  the  Alma  by  Colonel,  now  Genera!,  Warren.  In  a  memoran- 
dum by  him,  now  Ijing  before  me,  there  is  this  passage ; — 

'  Sir  John  [Fennefatber]  allowed  the  65tli  Beguuent  to  foHow  Colonel 
'Warren,  who  crossed  the  river  and  formed  the  regiment  in  line  under  the 
'  cover  of  a  spur  of  the  heishts  of  the  Alma,  up  which  they  advaneed  in 
'line(Major-GeneraI  Fennefat her  leading  in  front  the  battalion  which  was 
'  parallel  to  the  Alma) ;  then,  having  ascended  this  spur,  they  formed  tbem- 
'  selves  in  presence  of  a  column  of  KuBsiane  who  fired  into  them.  This  col- 
'umii  of  Eussians  loiw  a*  thattima  engaged  with  apart  of  the  IJght  Dmtioa 
'wider  Colmel  Ten,  and  thefiSth  were  directed  by  their  Colonel  to  bring  for- 
'  ward  tlieir  right  shoulders  and  make  a  wheel  to  the  left.  .  .  ,  With 
'  this  accession  to  Colonel  Yea's  force,  the  RussAam  in  a  sfmrl  time  disiqjieai^ 
'«(i,  leaving  many  on  the  ground.' 

A  writer,  who  seems  to  have  inquired  a  good  deal  about  what  was  pass- 
ing  at  the  time  when  Sirtleovge  Btowo  imagined  that  the  Tth  Pnsileers 
'  would  not  attend  to  him,'  has  undertaken  the  somewhat  intricate  task  of 
showing  how  Sir  George  Brown  fell  into  his  error.     He  thus  writes : — 

'But  we  are  not  only  able  to  free  the  Tth  Fuaileers  from  the  effects  of  Sir 
'Geoj^e  Brown's  wondrous  narrative.  We  can  do  more:  we  can  explain  to 
'Sir  Geoi^e  Brown  how  it  was  that — honestly,  quite  honestly — he  fell  into 
'his  error.  Mr.  Kinglake  states  that,  when  the  Tth  Fusileershad  defeated 
'  the  left  Kazan  column,  it  was  not  thought  wise  ibr  the  victors  to  advance 
'in  pursuit  themselves,  but  to  leave  that  duty  to  the  Grenadier  Guards. 
'The  Tth  lEasileers,  therefore,  at  the  moment  of  its  victory,  remained  halted. 
'Mr.  Kinglake  also  represents  tliat  the  defeat  of  ibis  left  Kazan  eolnmn 
'  took  place  "  nearly  at  the  very  time  when  disaster  befell  the  centre  of  the 
'"brigade  of  Guards." — (Page  567,  first  edition.)  Attention  lo  this,  re-en- 
'foroed  by  information  from  officers  present^  soon  discloses  the  cause  of  Sir 
'George  Brown's  mistake.  In  their  retreat,  some  of  the  Pusileer  Guai'ds 
'passed  through  the  left  companies  of  the  Tth,  and  these  companies  becom~ 
'ing  entangled  wilJi  the  defeated  soldieiy,  and  having  on  their  left  front  a 
'  fresh,  a  heavy,  and  a  victorious  column  of  the  enemy's  infantry  (the  Tladi- 
'  mirs),  were  far  from  being  in  a  state  for  any  aggressive  movement^  and 
'were  in  great  need  of  the  support  which  they  got  when  the  Grenadiers 
'passed  through  them.  It  was  from  what  he  saw  there — from  what  he  saw 
'  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  regiment — that  Sir  George  Brown  formed  the 
'  notion  which  he  has  imparted  to  the  Quarterly,  If  ho  had  ridden  along 
'  the  lino  to  Lacy  Yea's  right  wing,  he  would  have  seen  that,  notwithstnnd- 
'  ing  the  critical  state  of  its  left  companies,  the  regiment  (taken  as  a  whole) 
'  was  almost  in  ttievery  moment  of  achieving  its  final  victory  over  the  k'li 
'Kazan  column.  If  lie  had  stooped  to  the  use  of  a  glass,  and  had  conite- 
'sconded  to  recognize  for  a  moment  the  existence  of  one  of  Evans's  bat- 
'talions,  he  would  hare  seen  the  Kazan  column  slowly  retiring^  and  would 
'  have  been  surprised  to  observe  that,  on  ground  where  he  imagined  there 
'  wore  none  bat  his  own  Light  Division  regiment.  Colonel  Wai'ren,  with  his 
'66tb,  was  not  only  well  in  advance,  but  had  wheeled  on  his  left,  and  was 
'pouring  his  ilre  into  the  fl-^*!^  -^^  •'■''  a«ovrti.'.»  ^Ai..>v.n  tt-^i.  tvr.m  An\ 
'this,  and  far  fiom  inform 
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'Sir  George  Brown  lias  remnined  for  nearly  nine  years  under  the  impres- 
'  Bioii  produced  on  his  mind  by  n  glanea  at  the  extieme  left  of  the  7lh  ;  and 
'beonuse  at  thia  time  he  saw  the  33nl  and  the  Tth  oloso  (ogether,  and  in 
'  nearly  the  same  Sine,  he  aeems  to  have  inferred  thnt  from  first  to  last  they 
'had  been  acting  tOKether.'— Pamphlet  bv  an  'Old  Revieiter,' published  by 
Harrison,  Fall  Mall. 


Note  respectini!  the  operalwns  of  Hie  Scots  Fusileer  Guards  at  the  Battle  of 
^  il.s  Alma. 

Just  as  in  the  corner  of  a  sheet  containing  the  delineation  of  a  whole 
kingdom,  some  city  or  district  which  forms  n  pai't  of  it  is  otten  set  out  upon 
a  scale  more  extended  than  the  one  that  is  nsed  for  the  principal  map,  so 
here  I  am  goinfj  to  record  what  I  judge  to.be  the  result  of  the  late  discus- 
sion about  the  Fuaileer  Guards,  by  repeating  the  narrative  of  tlieir  opera- 
tions  after  passing  the  Alma,  but  repeating  it  with  rather  more  minuteness 
of  detail  than  readers  will  find  in  the  text. 

We  saw  that,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  river,  tlie  lefi-flank  company  got 
parted  from  the  rest  of  the  battalion.  That  separation  lasted  during  the 
period  of  the  struggle  which  followed ;  and  when,  therefore,  in  this  Note,  I 
speak  of  the  Scots  Fnsileer  Guards  in  general  terms,  it  must  be  understood 
that  I  mean  to  designate  that  body  of  seven  companies  which  remaned 
together,  when  the  left-flank  company  had  got  parted  from  the  rest  of  the 
battalion. 

At  the  moment  when  Che  troops  which  had  stormed  the  redoubt  began  to 
retreat,  the  1st  Division  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  cover  nfforded  by  the 
river's  bank ;  hut  Genei'al  Codrington's  message  hniTied  the  advance  of  the 
Scots  Fasileer  Guai'ds.  The  battalion  climbed  up  the  bank,  formed  line 
with  a  good  deal  of  haste,  and  began  to  move  forward. 

At  this  time,  there  were  numbers  of  stragglers  of  the  tight  Division 
standing  about  near  the  bank  of  the  river ;  but  in  front  of  the  left  centre  of 
the  Fusileer  Guards  there  was  a  largo  disordered  body  (men  chiefly,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  23rd  and  95th  Regiments),  who  had  jnst  let  go  their  hold  of  tlie 
redoubt.  These  men  had  faced  about  to  the  front,  and  were  firing  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  great  colnmn  of  the  Vladimir  corps  then  halted  within  the 
redoubt.  The  moment  the  heads  of  the  Fusileer  Guards  rose  clear  of  the 
ground  which  till  then  had  been  giving  thera  shelter,  the  men  found  them- 
selves tinder  a  flight  of  the  enemy's  missiles,  and  the  higher  they  marched, 
the  move  they  incurred  the  fire  which  seemed  to  be  directed  against  the 
light-infantry  men  in  their  front.  Many  of  the  Fusileer  Gaards  were  struck 
down.    Still,  their  onward  movement  was  maintained. 

Saddenly,  the  parapet  of  the  redoubt  became  thickly  lined  with  Russian 
Boldieiy ;  and,  in  the  next  instant,  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  musketry  came 
heavily  pouring  down  into  the  confnsed  body  of  light-infantry  men  who  had 
been  hitherto  maldng  a  stand  in  front  of  the  Fusileer  Guards,  The  crowd 
of  light-infantry  men  which  received  this  fire  gave  way ;  and  in  another  in- 
stant it  was  coming  down  in  a  mass  toward  the  left  centre  of  the  Fasileer, 
GuBi'ds.  Perhaps  the  haste  with  which  the  Fusileer  Gourds  bad  been 
pushed  forward  was  one  of  the  causes  which  hindered  them  from  meeting 
the  emergency  by  a  fitting  mnnceuvre.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  step 
iviis  taken  to  msikc  the  battalion  open  out.     So,  presently,  the  deseendihg 
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crowd  catne  into  bodily  contact  irith  the  Fusileer  Gunrds;  nttd  thia  so 
heavily,  that  the  crowd  brake  throagli  a  great  part  of  the  left  iving  of  the 
advancing  battalion.  The  iveight  of  the  retreating  throng  at  that  one  spot 
was  so  great  and  eo  anwieldly,  Chat  a  soldier  of  the  Scots  Fusileer  Gnnrds 
was  thrown,  it  is  said,  to  the  ground  with  such  foi'ce  as  to  break  his  ribs. 
The  part  of  the  Scots  Fusileer  Guards  whioli  had  thns  been  thrast  out  of 
line  by  physical  pressure  was,  of  course,  iu  a  stats  of  confusion. 

The  remnant  of  the  battalion  thus  maimed  was,  at  the  moment,  without 
snpport ;  for,  direelly  in  its  rear,  there  were  no  formed  troops  coming  on  ; 
and  of  the  two  battalions  on  its  right  hand  and  its  laft^  neither  one  nor  the 
other  had  hitherto  come  up  abreast  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  force 
which  our  Fusileer  Guards  undertook  to  attack  was  that  majestic  Vladimir 
column  which  had  just  been  defeating  Sir  Gaorg^Brown.  With  a  strength 
of  no  more  than  perhaps  some  four  or  five  hundred  men,  the  remnant  of 
what  had  been  the  centre  battalion  of  the  brigade  of  Guards  was  advancing 
all  alone,  not  merely  against  a  bre^ttvork  thick  lined  with  Rusainn  sol- 
diciy,  but  also  against  a  hitherto  victorious  column  which  was  nearly  3000 
strong.  Still,  the  maimed  battalion  pushed  on ;  but  by  this  time  it  had  so 
far  lost  its  symmetiT  that  it  bad  come  to  be,  as  it  wore,  two  aides  of  a  tri- 
angle— two  sides  of  a  tnaugle  whereof  the  salient  pointed  stiaight  to  the 
front.  At  the  foremost  point  or  apex  thus  formed,  Lindsay  was  carrying 
the  Queen's  color;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  swiflness  of  his  onward 
movement,  and  the  eagarness  of  those  who  wei'e  near  him  to  keep  up  with 
the  color,  may  have  been  the  cause  which  refi-actetl  theline.  There  was  n 
good  deal  of  impetaosity  at  this  time,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  concep- 
tion of  what  was  the  needful  thing  to  do  was — not  so  mnch  to  labor  after  the 
restoration  of  complete  order,  but  rather — to  carry  the  redoubt,  and  break 
down  the  great  column  by  a  rush ;  for  In  the  midst  of  such  shouts  as  '  For- 
'ward.  Guards  1  Forward,  Guards !'■ — Hugh  Annesley  was  heard  cheering 
thus — the  bent  and  Irregatar  line  pressed  on ;  and  in  a  few  moments  it  had 
got  so  far  up  the  slope  as  to  he  within  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  tho 
work.  Then  numbers  of  the  Russians  burst  out  over  the  parapet,  and  some, 
it  is  said,  came  straight  on,  with  their  bayonets  down  '  at  the  charge.'  The 
Queen's  color  was  in  danger;  for  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  these  few 
companies  of  the  Fnsileer  Guards  could  maintain  themselves  long  against 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  column  in  their  front.  But  the  immediate 
cause  which  brought  about  the  retreat  was,  after  all,  the  word  of  command. 
I  believe  that  the  order  to  retire  which  was  now  about  to  reach  the  bat- 
talion was  given  by  the  authority  of  General  Henry  Bentinck,  the  officer 
commanding  the  brigade.  It  ivas  delivered  to  the  line  by  the  Adjutant  of 
the  Pusileev  Guards.  With  pistol  in  hand — for  some  of  tho  Eusaian  sol- 
diery were  coming  close  down — Drnmmond,  the  Adjatant  of  the  battalion, 
rode  up,  and  gave  the  order  to  retire.  By  these  words,  as  I  gather,  the 
battalion  was  stopped  ;  but  it  did  not  instantly  obey  the  command  to  retire. 
There  was  a  reluctance  to  fall  back ;  and  it  woold  seem  that  the  feeling 
which  caused  this  rolnctance  was  not  altogether  a  false  instinct ;  for,  how- 
ever imperative  the  necessity  for  retreating  may  have  been,  the  order  had 
come  100  late  to  avert  the  impending  disaster ;  and  it  is  likely  enongh  that, 
being,  as  they  wore,  in  the  close  presence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  our  men 
may  have  fancied  there  must  needs  be  some  mistake  in  an  order  which  di- 
,rected  them  lo  go  abont  at  a  moment  when  no  due  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  covering  the  retreat.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Adjutant  (as  it  was 
his  duty  to  do)  repeated  the  order.  It  seems  he  repeated  it  thrice ;  and  tho 
last  time  he  was  no  longer  content  to  say,  '  The  battalion  will  retire  I'  for 
heboid  it  with  force  thiit  it  'must.' 
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I  know  of  no  means  that  were  taken  for  covering  tho  retreat.  If  any 
n»re  wied,  they  failed;  for,  tlie  moment  the  buttnlion  obeyed  the  woid  of 
command,  it  lapsed  into  n  state  of  disorder,  and  then  fell  back  in  confusion. 
Seeing  this,  tho  soldiavy  thrown  out  by  tho  Russians  in  advanca  of  Iheir 
groat  column  pushed  fotward  with  incveasing  boldness,  and  the  Queen's 
color  was  now  in  greater  danger  than  ever.  But  borne  by  a  resolnte  offi- 
cer, and  surrounded  Ij  resolute  men,  it  whs  guarded  with  cai'e  to  the  last, 
and  kept  safe  from  the  enemy's  touch.*  At  one  moment,  the  foremost  of 
the  assailants  were  so  close,  that  a  soldier  of  the  Fusiieer  Gnsrds  received  a 
wound  in  the  hand  from  a.  bayonet.  It  was  then  that  tho  ^Fusiieer  Guards 
BufToi'cd  the  chief  part  of  their  losses,  f  By  its  retreat,  the  battalion  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  draw  the  enemy  forward ;  for  the  great  Vladimir  column, 
which  had  Iiitherto  stood  halted  within  the  redoubt,  now  broke  out  over  the 
parapet,  and  began  to  glide  down  the  slope.  For  a  little  while,  the  column 
went  on  in  pursuit ;  but  then  C^s  is  shown  in  the  tost)  it  was  checked,  and 
brought  to  a  halt  by  the  advance  of  the  Grenadier  Guards. 

For  some  time  a  great  part  of  the  Fusiieer  Guards  remfuned  in  confu- 
sion on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope ;  but  Dalrymple's,  and  also,  I  think, 
Jocelyn's  companies,  were  rallied  so  quickly  as  lo  be  enabled  to  partake  of 
the  fight  which  engaged  the  Grenadier  Guards  ;  nnd,  before  long,  the  main 
part  of  the  battalion  had  not  only  been  re-formed  in  advance  of  tho  road 
rnnning  parallel  with  the  river,  but  was  briskly  resuming  its  place  in  (he 
centre  of  the  brigade  of  Guards.^ 


nal  which  fbllove  sir 

'  enKrde  ruslied  forward  to  ti^  tha  Saiiin,  l)ut  blled  Some  of  them  got  np  to  the  piiniwt 
^  nnd  cluDg  to  It,  but  not  a  man  entered  ttie  work,  TbUe  the  giwt  body,  retTentlng,  ^  In- 
•  termlxed  wiib  the  SBrd  Jtsglmenti  along  with  uAom  thta  fay  down  bMnd  t&  Aroitsi 
'bmik.  /ram  aJaeh  it  nu/invuE  tinpiMS(Iii9.ft»-  a  cafaidtrailt  mate  of  Mme  to  tnotw  ttent.' 
AndalQDi  'The  COlditreamttoaTc  their  plaes  on  Uie  I^I  4^ 'Ae  Sranndfiffl*  [the  place  piop- 
ei'l;1ietDii^iigtntheaoi^Fngnean],<>ndBhBredln  the  battle.  Bnt  Uie  battle  was  already 
'djingouE.'— Ho.  39(i,p.S6T.  I  can  hardlr  Imagine  that  (he  btsiement  ifMy  Intended  to 
lie  muds  b  eneh  Bi  the  words  wein  la  trnpiit;  and  sntil  It  Is  repeaied  In  plidner  Umu,  and 
piipportedby  the  teBtimonyof  HomeoffloerpiemiG  at  tlie  thne,  1  need  not,  I  tTilnk,  da  morn 
than  eayfcliaE,accordlne  to  tbe  Report  of  B'.R.H.tlieDnla]  of  CiiJDbriiIire,IJie  Boots  Fualleer 
GiiArda  re-ft^ed  'uitu  tfiegretUgBtalaffrUif  (Holf^rapb  Report  by  H.K.H.,  dow  IjIii^Iig* 
fore  me);  sjid  that,  aecordlngtotbe  Report  of  Oeaeml  Henry  DenUnck  (Hologmph  Report, 
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It  would  be  perverse  to  disturb  the  wliolesome  privilege  of  nnoiiymous 
publication  by  aayiuE  in  print,  and  on  the  faith  of  ooramon  rumor,  ov  even 
of  sound  eKtcvnal  evidence,  that  sueli  or  such  a.  paper  vras  written  by  such 
oc  sucb  a  man.  But,  in  otder  to  the  enjoyment  of  tha  privilege,  the  writing 
irinst  not  be  so  worded  as  to  force  the  reader  to  perceive  its  soarce.  It 
ninst  not  sbow  by  its  tenor  that  it  comes  fram  any  given  man.  The  mo- 
ment it  docs  so,  it  speaks  with  all  the  weight  of  the  informant  whose  guiil' 
ance  it  discloses,  and  then,  of  coarse,  the  shield  being  dropped,  people  may 
either  bend  under  the  authoiity  of  the  personage  thus  thrust  upon  the  pub- 
lic attention,  or  else  take  leave  to  deal  with  him  as  though  he  were  ihe 
acowed  aathor  of  assertions  which  ace  nominally,  not  really,  anonymous. 

Now  the  Quarterly  lieview  has  given  so  minute  an  account  of  wbei'e 
Sir  George  Brown  wns  riding  on  tiie  day  of  the  Alma,  and  of  what  he  saw, 
and  of  how  he  reasoned,  and  of  how  he  conferred,  and  how  he  advised,  that 
nn  uninspired  writer  could  hardly  have  learned  so  much  nnlesa  he  derived 
his  knowledge  with  more  or  less  directness  from  Sir  George  Brown  himself. 
Either,  therefore,  such  an  account  must  be  n  fiction,  ol-  else  it  must  be  based 
upon  instructions  directly  or  indirectly  obtained  from  Sir  Geoi^c  Brown; 
nnd,  the  notion  of  treating  it  as  a  fiction  being  forbidden  by  the  respecta- 
ble character  of  the  publication,  it  follows  that  the  Q«art^lj/'s  account  of 
Sir  George  Brown's  actions  comes  upon  the  world  with  all  the  weight  and 
authority  of  Sir  George  Brown  himself. 

Again,  and  still  wiliout  listening  to  a  word  of  rumor,  I  can  produce  a 
clew  which  shall  very  soon  trace  to  Sir  George  Brown  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  the  assortiona  put  forward  by  the  Quarterly  RenieiB.  In  fiat  con. 
tradietion  to  the  written  narratives  ofLord  Eaglan,  of  General  Evans,  and 
of  General  Pcnnefather,  and  setting  at  naught  the  belief  which  I  conceive 
to  be  unqnestioned  in  the  whole  Englisti  army  by  any  number  greater  than 
one,  the  Qmrterly  Sevieia  haa  undertaken  to  say  that  Sir  Geoi-ge  Brown, 
witi]  Codrington's  brigade,  '  filled  the  whole  mouth  of  the  Pass  extending 
'on  both  sides  of  the  Eupatoria  road,' — in  other  words,  that  it  filled  the  whole 
of  that  YHTy  ground  on  which  the  world  believed  that — not  Brown,  but — 
Evans,  with  Pennefatber's  brigade,  liad  fought  a  hard  fight. 

Now  perhaps  we  might  get  at  the  authoiily  which  supported  the  Re- 
viewci's  in  malcLng  this  strange  assertion,  if  only  we  could  find  out  the  name 
of  the  man  in  the  Bnglish  army  who  sincerely  believed  it  to  he  true.  I 
can  help  the  search.  It  so  happens  tiukt  that  very  notion  of  Sir  Geoi^o 
Brown's  having  filled  the  whole  mouth  of  the  Pass  with  his  1st  brigade 
was  entertained  by  Sir  George  Brown  himself.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  parts  of  the  dream  that  was  dreamed  by  Sir  George 
on  the  day  of  the  Alma.  That  he  did  truly  believe  this  (incredible  as  it 
may  seem)  I  know  from  his  own  official,  but  hitherto  unpublished.  Report 
now  lying  befoi-e  me,  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  dated  the  33rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1854.  The  vei'y  belief  so  strangely  en(*rtMned  by  Sir  George 
Brown  in  September,  I8S4,  is  not  only  adopted  in  its  entirety  by  the  writer 
of  April,  1863,  but  is  repeated  in  almost  the  same  words.  Tlui  two  state- 
ments shall  stand  side  by  side  :—> 
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gade]  'ooinpletel?  filled  tlie  whole  moqtU  of  'lii'lgiidBofthalJglitDivlsioiOfill--.™  ....,.„ 
'  iiina,'— MS.  nnpnbUshed  Koport  of  SBrd  Sep-  'ofthe  Eupotoria  roii'^-^oStaly  Eeview? 
l8inlier,lSB4,iii1JielJiindivtitii^<tfSli'GeoiBB  No.  286,  p.  eSO. 

Even  if  that  curious  stalewent  by  Sir  George  Brown  had  chanced  to  be 
one  chat  can  be  assented  to  by  mankind  in  general,  the  recmrence  of  it  in 
words  so  closely  similar  to  his  would  have  warranted  a  surmise  that  the  two 
sentences  may  have  h«d  a  common  origin ;  bnt  supposing  it  to  appear  that 
the  statement  first  made  and  afwrward  recnn'ing  was  a  sheer  mistake,  snr- 
miae  would  change  into  proof.  If  an  author  were  Ui  state  in  his  book  that 
the  Allies  at  Waterloo  were  commanded  by  the  Duke  ofWelUngton,  noone 
would  be  able  to  detect  in  such  an  assertion  the  guidance  of  another  man's 
mind,  because  the  similarity  of  the  statement  to  any  older  one  of  the  same 
import  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  both  are. true  ;  but  if  we 
wei-e  to  find  an  old  nnmber  of  the  Qmrterli/  Sei-ieiu  asserting,  and  assert- 
ing in  earnest,  that  the  Allies  at  Waterloo  were  commanded  by  the  Prince 
Begent  of  England  in  person,  we  should  instantly  see  that,  whoever  might 
be  Ihe  nominal  propounder  of  snch  a  statement,  its  I'eal  and  virtual  author 
was  the  late  Sing  George  the  Fourth— tlie  one  man  who  believed  it  to  be 
true.  So,  when  it  is  remembered  that  tliis  statement  of  Sir  George  Brown's 
is  very  wide  of  what  other  people  believe,  the  adoption  of  the  belief  in  a  later 
writing  gives  proof,  irresistibly  cogent,  that  both  siatementa  were  the  off- 
spring of  the  same  honest,  erring  mind. 

I  mast  add,  that  even  if  Sir  George  Brown  had  been  able  to  say  that  he 

never  made  any  direct  communication  to  any  body  at  all  connected  with  the 

Qtiarter     Heviem,  his  asBertion,  thoogh  carrying,  of  course,  the  moat  per- 

iclaon  of  its  troth,  wouW  still  fall  short  of  what  is  needed  for  dis- 

g     g  him;  because  it  so  happens  that,  before  the  publication  ofthe 

flto        Sir  George  Brown  thought  it  right  to  circulate  a  MS.  (authenti- 

te         his  initials)  in  which  he  gave  his  version  of  the  part  he  sincerely 

e  had  taken  in  the  Battle  of  the  Alma.     Sir  George  can  not  know 

perhaps,  believe,  that  the  MS.  thus  circnlatinR  did  not  fall  into  the 

an  admirer,  who  saw  in  it  a  treasure  of  iiislcric  proof,  look  it 

0  the  manageiB  of  the  Quarter^  Sesiew,  and  caused  them  to 

must  be  accurate  by  showing  that  it  was  really  genuine. 

T         hen,  I  am  obliged  to  connect  Sir  Geoi^  Brown  with  the  aceoatit 

given  of  hia  actions  in  the  Qaarterlij  Meviem.     For  some  little 

m  ed,  after  the  appearance  of  the  Iteviewew'  nan'ative,  it  seemeil 

OSS         bat  something  might  be  written  or  said  which  would  relieve  me 

necessity  of  treating  Sir  George  Brown  as  the  pei-son  to  be  refuted. 

Ge      e,  one  imagined,  might  perhaps  take  some  means  of  declaring  that 

Ee     wers  had  made  an  inaccurate  use  of  their  instraetions.    Bnt  time 

lias  rolled  on ;   and  at  length  it  can  be  said  (in  defense  of  the  Meview, 

thongh  in  aggravation  of  the  responsibility  which  is  attaching  upon  Sir 

Geoi'ge  Brown),  that  Sir  George  has  allowed  three  months  to  pass  away 

witbont  pnbliely  repudiating  the  carious  statement  which  his  oi^an  lately 

^ve  Uj  the  worid.     Of  coiu-se,  a  man  is  not  in  general  to  be  held  Miawera- 

hle  for  acquiescing  in  the  aocounis  which  strangers,  deriving  no  information 

Irom  himself,  may  choose  to  give  of  his  actjons ;  but  I  have  shown,  I  think, 

that  Sir  George  and  the  Qftarterii/  can  not  stand  thus  clear  asunder:  and 

wLsn  me  find,^fiist,  th^at  Sir  Geoi^e  Brown  has  circulated  a  MS.  containing 

,.c  ...I,-.  1,  I...    ijg  g^^^^  ^^^j  ^^1^^^  j^^  imagines  lie  did,  at 
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the  Battle  of  the  Alma;  nexi,  that  one  of  tbe  mistalien  Etatements  adopted 
by  the  BeiAein  was  addressed  by  Sir  George  Brown  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing to  the  English  head-quarters;  next,  that  tlie  itevieio  (a  pnblication  of 
nnimpeaclied  reEpectahility)  is  so  worded  as  to  nil  but  disclose  its  infoimatit; 
next,  that  having  thus  displayed  ita  title  to  be  deemed  authentic,  the  Re- 
Blew  proceeds  to  attribute  to  Sir  GJeoi^e  JBrown  a  eeries  of  striking  achietc- 
menls ;  and  that,  finally,  after  an  interval  of  three  monlhs,  Sir  George 
Brown  allows  n  fresh  number  of  the  Mevieut  to  appear  without  n  word  of 
disavowal  or  modeet  remonstrance,*  then,  I  think,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see 
that  the  narrative  given  by  the  ifeuieio  acquires  the  kind  of  interest  which 
belongs  to  autobiography.  We  recnr  to  the  pages ;  and  whenever  we  can 
find  the  name  of  '  Sir  George  Brown,'  we  put  in  beforo  it  the  significant 
'  Ego,'  which  gives  an  interesting,  nay,  an  almost  hnmorons,  authenticity  to 
the  whole  story.  Wliether  the  story  be  true  or  not,  that  ia  another  ques- 
tion ;  and,  to  boIto  it,  one  may  be  obliged  to  compare  Sir  George  Brown's 
impressions  (as  indeed  shall  be  presently  done)  with  the  impressions  of  other 
people;  but  umii  Sir  Geoi^  Brown  ahall  come  forward  and  impute  to  the 
journal  which  reproduces  hia  ideas  an  erroneous  use  of  the  information  eup- 
Ijlied  to  it,  one  ia  warranted  in  attributing  tbe  kind  of  authenticity  ahovo 
pointed  out  to  every  thing,  concerning  Sir  George  which  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view has  narrated.  Add  to  this  great  merit  of  'authenticity'  the  well- 
known  fact  that  Sir  Geoi^  Brown's  honof  and  truthful  intent  are  above 
the  I'each  of  fill  cavil,  and  then  we  come  to  understand  the  kind  of  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  Heviewei's'  story.  Then,  as  we  light  upon  each  Ehin- 
ing  deed  ascribed  to  Sir  George  Brown,  we  are  able  to  say, — "This  ia  in- 
'deed  curious.  Tine  or  not,  here  is  a  story  whicli  is  really  believed  to  be 
'  true  by  tbe  veiy  officer — a  General  of  Division — who  ia  represented  to  havo 
'  been  the  prindpal  actor — nay,  rather,  to  have  been  the  almost  sole  actor — 
'  in  these  stirring  scenes.  Ho  doubt  this  ia  all  very  new,  Ko  douht  there 
*  are  many  who  think  that  Lord  Baglan,  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  had 
'something  to  do  with  governing  the  issue  of  the  battle.  Perhaps,  also, 
'  General  Evans  may  etiil  persist  in  maintaining  that  he  existed  on  the  day 
'  of  the  Alma ;  nay,  that  he  fought  a  hard  fight  on  that  da;,  and  lost  the 
'  fourth  of  a  brigade  upon  grouBd  which  Sir  George  Brown  declares  to  hava, 
'been  wholly  occupied  by  himself.f  Again,  the  7th  iFusileei'S  may  mnin- 
'  tain  that,  almost  at  the  moment  when,  accoi'ding  to  the  recipient  of  Sir 
'  George  Brown's  ideas,  they  neglected  to  "  attend  to"  Sir  George,!  and,  on 
'  the  contrary,  "  turned  I'onnd  and  moved  back,"§  they  (the  7th  I'usileers) 
'  were  not  only  standing  fast,  hut  were  in  the  very  act  of  defeating  a  Sua- 
'  sian  column.  Again,  those  who  knew  the  worth  of  Colonel  Hood  may  im- 
'agine  that,  in  the  crisis  of  the  iighr,  he  and.  his  Grenadier  Guards  mnst 
'have  known  how  to  find  the  redoubt  without  the  gnidance  ov  "request"]) 

■  ThiB  drcBlnataJlce  losas  me  to  infer  that  tlie  Bevieweia  mny  have  feUowed  Sir  Gmrga'si 
iintractiona  with  tt  more  confiains  eiaicuicM  tliau  I  venturEd  to  lielieve  iirobabls  Trheii  I 
wrote  the  fixit-nate  at  p.  CSe  (See  Notes  to  Four^  Edition). 

t  'Mjf  let  brigade  Itself  aompWa^jMlBtiiawftfife  movCh  of  the  goTBt  oe  valley  Ormuffh 
'wAfcb  ilta rma  ru7ie.'—(liologajiti  SeDorC,  novbefiiTe  ma,^  Sir  Ge«^  Brown.)  Tbe 
gi-onnd  thus  deeoiJbed  bs  •  aai^tk^  JUlxf  bv  &I  Georee'i  trDopa  traa  exactly  tliat  on 
whieb  Etuib  vai  operating  with  Pennfdbtber'e  biieade.  In  tUs  HoIoeraBh  Jl«Diirt  of  the 
C9nd  of  September,  18»^£«u  Bays  that  he  operated  with  fbar  of  htaieglmt-"-  —'  — 


whlchexaoU^conflTmBflvaiiE- .    _.. 

Ho  doea  Gsneral  ■Warren.  I  never  beard  tbe  nanie  of  any  nisn  except  Sir  Georgs 
wholmafdned'ttiat  hlB,  Sir  GeoKce'B.  right  brigade  ^  Riled  the  ttliole  moubb  of  tbe  cei 
tn. — .~T..  D,_._..  "■>,  300,  p.  600,  {Ibid.  (Ibid,.p.BeT. 


of  his  batteries '  to  tit  l/ft  of  £he  fum^^vtioAi  to  endeavor  lo  foree  by  that  direction  ilte 
*ji*taiiam  of  driver  and  the  bridge;'  and  Lord  Raglan,  in  bis  pnbllslied  Tteport,  spolie  of 
Pennefttiier'B  WgadB  as  '  connseteS  arlth  Ihs  tight  cy  the  LifiM  ZMifsian,'  an  espi^simou 
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'of  Sir  George  Brown.  Yet  again,  the  fiienils  of  llie  Duke  of  Cnmbridge 
'may  continue  to  think  that  His  Bojal  Highness  bronght  up  the  Cold- 
' stream  from  the  liver's  bank  a  good  bit  before  the  "dying  out"  of  the 
'battle,*  and  that  ho  did  this  withont  waiting  to  he  "briefly  conterred 
"'with"+  by  Sir  George  Brown.  Yet  again,  the  Scots  iFuaileer  Guards 
'  may  deny  that  "  they  lay  down  behind  tjia  broken  bank,  from  which  it 
'  "  was  found  impossible,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  to  remove  them," 
'and  may  maintain  ttia^  even  if  Sir  George  Brown  did  really  assaue  the 
'  iiracticfll  oominand  of  the  Guards  by  "requesting"  and  "briefly  confer- 
'  '  ring,"  he  could  not  have  placed  the  Coldsti'eam  in  the  interval  "  on  ihe 
'  "left  of  the  Grenadiers,"!  because  (after  the  temporary  check  which  they 
'  had  nndergone)  they,  the  Scots  Fuaileer  Guards,  were  swift  to  resume  their 
'p!ace  in  the  centre  of  the  brigade.  Finally,  the  men  of  the  Highland 
'  Brigade  may  maintain  that^  instead  of  coming  up  only  "just  in  time"  to 
'see  ihs  Russians  "in  fnll  flight, "§  they  did  really  engage  in  that  "stiib- 
' "  born"  contest  with  the  enemy's  colamns,  which  their  chief.  Sir  Colin 
'Camptiell,  described  and  officially  reported  the  second  day  after  the  battle.|| 
'People  may  say  all  these  things.  They  may  labor  to  maintain  that  Sir 
'  George  Brown  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  he  conld  not  have  really 
'  perfovmed  the  achievements  which  his  admiring  Q/iarlerlg  alttibutfls  to 
'  him ;  bnt  whether  Sir  George  performed  them  or  not,  there  remains  this 
'  curious  and  interesting  fact— he  sincerely  believes  that  he  did,' 

Such  being  the  kind  of  interest,  if  not  actual  importance,  which  attaches 
to  the  account  of  the  battle  as  given  in  the  Quarlerh/  SevUic,  it  would 
BCHin  that,  at  worst,  I  am  erring  on  the  safe  side  when  I  not  only  treat  it  as 
serious,  bnt  quote,  and  refute  its  statements. 

But  now  for  the  passi^  which  is  to  be  the  special  subject  of  comment  in 
this  Note.  After  having  staled  (in  a  passage  beforequoted.  Appendix,  Mote 
VIII.)  that  two  of  the  regiments  of  Sir  GeorRe  Brown's  Division  persisted  in 
retreating,  notwithstanding  Sir  Geoi^e's  efforts  to  prevent  them,  also  that 
tliey  would  not  'attend  to  him,' and  that  they  'turned  round  and  moved 
'back'** — the  Seview!  goes  on: — 'Having  opened  to  let  the  7th  and  33rd 
'pass,  the  Grenadiers  re-formod  Una,  and  adTanced  against  the  Russian 
'  columns  in  thwr  immediate  front.  jS'ir  George  Brown  went  vritk  the  Greti- 
'  adier  Guards  ;  and  when  they  arrived  abreast  of  Kedan,  he  requested  ihe 
^  CBHoiumder  of  ihe  baUalioa  to  detacli  a  parly  from  his  left  aid  to  reoccspy  thai 
'looni:.' 

Now,  Sir  Geoi^e  Brown  commanded  the  Light  Division — the  Division 
which,  nnder  his  guidance,  had  bad  the  misfortune  to  bo  defeated  ;tt  and  he 
had  no  authority  over  the  Grenadiers,  or  any  other  of  the  regiments  belong- 
ing to  the  1st  Division.  Tet  the  theory  is,  that  Sir  George  abandoned  his 
troops — troops  said  to  be  in  such  a  state  that  they  'wonld  not  attend  to 
'  him' — and  that,  joining  himself  to  a  regiment  with  which  he  hail  nothing 
to  do,  and  imagining  his  judgment  to  be  more  sound  or  more  swi^  than 
that  of  Colonel  Hood  (Colonel  Hood  was  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  the  ofli- 

-s  then  serving  with  the  English  army),  he  took  upon  himself  to  '  reqaest' 


•  Qtutfltrli/  Seciea,  No.  226,  p.  Sfft. 

■t  ftU.;  ana  see  the  neit  Sole  (VI.)  of  this  AppendiE. 

t  QuarttfTljf  BeneusHo.  Sas,  p.  BST. 

I HS.  Repart  now  before  me,  a%iied '  0.  CamplHU.' 

*■  Qaarter^  Sesiew,  Ho.  S26,  p.  68*. 

tt  The  ODlT  T^ImBnt  of  €1t  George  Brown's  which  dl* 
Fimileere,  una  Slr^ieorge  lind  eo  litlls  lo  do  with  tho  v 
£iteaf  thni  leehneuE  nn  exceplton  to  the  teite  of  tho  Di 
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taken  as  a  body,  the  battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  moved  up  in  a  direc- 
tion nliich  broaght  it  clear  of  the  redonb^  and  that  it  continued  its  advance 
ivilhont  inarching  through  the  work  ;  for,  otherwise,  it  could  not  have  heen 
said  that  the  recapture  of  tlie  redoubt  was  effected  by  a  request  'to  deiacA  a, 
'  party"  for  the  purpose.  So,  if  I  show  that  the  advancing  battalion  marched 
up  right  through  the  redoubt^  there  at  once  is  an  end  of  tlie  story  which 
Eceks  to  mutilate  my  account  of  Colonel  Hood's  achievement  by  ascribing 
the  recaptnre  of  the  work  to  Sir  George  Brown. 

Now,  as  it  happens,  I  can  not  only  prove  that  the  advancing  line  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards  marched  bodily  through  the  redonbt,  but  am  even  en- 
abled to  show  the  exact  point  in  the  tine  of  the  battalion  which  impinged 
upon  the  howitzer  then  remaining  within  the  work.  Writing  on  another 
question,  and  before  this  theory  about  Sir  George  Brown  and  the  redoubt 
]iad  been  propounded  to  the  world.  Colonel  Percy  (mho  commanded  at  the 
Alma  the  left-^nk  company  of  the  Girenadier  Guards)  addressed  to  me  a 
letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 

'  With  regard  to  the  gun  in  the  redoobt,  the  right  of  the  8th  compang  and 
'  the  le/l  of  the  7th  compani/,  in  advimcixff,  were  exactlt/  opposite  to  the  gim,  1 
'  halted  tny  men  about  five  paces  off  the  rampart  for  fear  of  thei'e  being 
'some  mine,  fandl  clambered  over,  aidmg  itself  by  the  gaii.  Colonel 
'  I'rtkenham,  since  killed,  clambered  over  at  the  same  moment,  and  Bcratch- 
'  ed  the  number  of  the  company  (Ko.  7)  on  the  carriage  with  his  sword,  say- 
'  ing  to  me  afterward  (almost  directly)  "  that  he  had  done  bo  that  the  gnn 
'  "might  not  be  claimed  by  others."  I  replied,  "I  wished  I  bad  thought 
'  "  of  doing  so  too,"  As  the  Russians  had  ieft  the  gun  after  the  repnise  of 
'  the  first  line,  the  gnn  whs  clearly  the  prize  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.' 

Again,  Sir  Charles  Enssell  was  another  of  the  officers  of  the  Grenadier 
Goords  who  was  with  the  left-flank  company  of  the  battalion ;  and  1  find 
that,  in  the  admirably  clear  private  journal  which  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
intrast  to  me,  there  is  contained  this  passage: — 'The  gallant  Light  Di- 
'  vision,  quite  cut  up,  ware  falling  back  npon  us,  and  impeding  our  iii'o, 
'  but  still  we  moved  steadily  toward  the  ballevy.  The  Fusileors  on  our  left 
'receivedapartialohecli,  and  (the  colors  and  a  few  men  of  the  95th  having 
'formed  on  our  leit)  uie  entered  the  batterg  .chse  to  the  brass  gm,  anil  poor 
'  l^akenham  made  a  itiark  on  it  as  he  passed  *  We  still  pushed  on,  and  it  was 
'  not  till  the  huiTied  retreat  of  the  enemj  pot  them  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
'  Minima,  that  we  halted.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  Colonel  Hood's  gal- 
'  ianti'y ;  and  by  his  admirable  coolness  and  nnening  judgment  he  look  his 
'  regiment  through  action  as  few  bare  done.' 

ThcEB  nan'atives  of  Colonel  Percy  and  Sir  Charles  Bussoll  are  aecountu 
— not  of  what  happened  to  any  detached  'party,'  hut — of  the  advance  of 
that  superb  and  unbroken  line  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  whereof  theii'  com- 
pany formed  the  left;t  and  unless  these  two  officers  were  under  some  de- 
lusion,— some  delusion  strangely  common  to  both— nay,  common,  I  am  sure, 
to  e\my  survivor  of  the  battalion, — the  notion  of  Sir  George  Brown's  having 
recaptured  the  redoubt,  by  causing  Colonel  Hood  to  '  detach  a  party'  for  tho 
purpose,  must  be  looked  upon,  either  as  the  mistake  of  Beviewers  straying 
loose  from  Sir  Gleorge'iS  guidance,  though  their  words  all  but  purport  to  fol- 
low it,  or  else  as  the  genuine  production  of  a  mind  much  confused,  which 
refracted  the  lights  it  received,  and  connected  its  impressions  of  what  went 
on  at  tho  Alma  with  wrong  people,  wrong  times,  and  wrong  places. 
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I  will  add  (thoufih,  after  tlie  proofs  I  have  given,  it  is  haidly  worth  while 
to  do  soX  that  neither  ia  Colonel  Hood's  private  journal,  nor  in  any  of  his 
letters  known  to  hiBfamily,iM  there  any,  the  least,  mention  either  of  his  hav- 
ing received  any 'requeat' or  other  commnnication  from  Sir  George  Brown, 
or  of  his  having  recaptured  the  teaoubt  by  detaching  '  a  party'  for  the  pur- 

O        urse,  when  one  sees  a  man  of  Sir  George  Brown's  nnqnestioned 

d  ti'uthfnlness  submitting  to  have  it  said  of  him— and  that  by  what 

■wera  to  be  his  own  chosen  organ  of  puhlieitj — that  it  was  he  wlio 

Colonel  Hood  and  his  Gi'enadier  Guards  the  way  to  retake  the  re- 

B  atrains  after  some  connter-theory  that  will  account  for  an  honest 

m   tak       The  very  best  counter-theory  I  can  frame  for  the  puriwse  has  the 

being  weak  and  far-fetched ;  but,  weak  and  far-fatched  as  it  is,  I 

ff  the  attention  of  Sir  Geoi^  Brown. 

Lo  g    fter  the  recapture  of  the  redonbt,  and  when  the  Grenadier  Guards 
n  advance  of  the  work,  it  ocenn'ed  to  some  officers  in  the  regiment 
(  e  anxions  that  their  corps  should  not  lose  its  fairly-won  trophy)  to 

k  a  man — not  a  '  party' — with  directions  lo  stand  sentry  over  the 
itzer  then  remaining  within  the  redoubt.    After  a  moment's  hes- 
itation. Colonel  Hood  acceded  to  the  snggeBtioo,  and  a  man — he  volunteer- 
ed for  the  service— wont  back  and  stood  sentry  over  the  howitzer. 

Now,  supposing  that  Sir  George  Brown  imagined  tlie  redoubt  to  he  before 
him  instead  of  behind  him ;  that,  being  unacquainted  with  the  actual  state 
of  the  battle,  he  believed  the  already  recaptnrei  redoubt  to  be  still  awaiting 
rccaptui-e ;  and,  finally,  that  he  was  anxious  to  put  Colonel  Hood  in  the 
way  of  effiecting  an  operation  which  had  been  performed  some  minutes  be- 
fore—then the  fact  of  a  man  having  been  really  sent  back  to  look  after  the 
howitzer,  and  so,  in  a  sense,  to  'reoccupy'  the  empty  redoubt,  would  bo 
enough  to  supply  that  small  element  of  truth  which  is  conducive— nay,  al- 
most necessary — to  the  growth  of  a  modern  fable. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  must  persist  in  asking  my  countrymen  to  believe  that 
tho  recapture  of  the  Groat  Eedonht  was  effected — not  hy  a  '  party'  detached 
from  Colonel  Hood's  I'egimont  at  the  '  request'  of  Sir  George  Brown,  but — 
by  a  self-sufficing  chief  and  an  undivided  battalion- by  Colonel  Hood,  ad- 
vancing in  person  at  the  head  of  his  Grenadier  Guards. 


Note  respecting  the  stateineitt  in  the  text  that  'Me  Iivke  of  CamMctge,  riding 
'15)  Kith  the  Coldslreaai,  stood  Master  qflJie  Great  Sedaubt,' 

I  conceived  that  the  above  sentence  was  a  fair  and  not  untruthful  use  of 
language,  partlv  because  H.B.H.  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge  commanded  the 
Division  to  which  the  Grenadier  Guards  belonged,  but  partly  also  because  1 
believed  that  the  '  Coldstream'  (with  which  His  Royal  Highness  ivas  person- 
ally present)  had  marched  np  to  the  redoubt — not  quite  simultaneonsly  with 
the  Grenadiers,  yet— so  soon  after  Ihem  that  the  advance  of  these  two  bao 
tnlions  of  the  Guards  might  be  fairly  regarded  as  one  movement.  But 
ormed,  as  they  wonid  make  it  appear,  with  information  which  mnat  needs 
come  fi'om  Sir  George  Brown,  and  unchecked  as  yet  by  any  public  com- 
pldnts  against  their  accuracy  on  the  part  of  Sir  George,  the  conductors  of 
the   Quarterhj  BeEiew  are   stiil  leaving  nnrotracted  the  narrative  which 
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they  gaye  to  tiie  world  more  than  tliree  months  ago.  In  it  there  is  this 
pari^raph : — 

'  Having  opened  to  let  the  7tli  and  83rd  pass,  the  Grenadiers  I'e-formed 
■lino  and  advanced  against  the  Ruesiau  columns  in  their  immediiite  front. 
'  Sir  George  Brown  went  with  the  Grenadier  Guards ;  and  when  they  ar- 
'  rived  abrCBSt  of  the  Eedan,  he  requested  the  commander  of  the  battalion 
'  to  detach  a  party  from  his  left  and  to  reoccnpy  that  work.  There  was  no 
'risk  in  this;  neither  could  the  flank  ot'the. Grenadiers  be  said  at  this 
'juncture  to  ba  exposed,  because  the  men  of  the  Light  Division,  who  liad 
'been  driven  out  of  the  Eedan,  wevo  lying  in  an  irregular  line  with  the 
'Fnsileer  Guards  under  the  bank,  and  kept  up  such  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
'space  between  themselves  and  the  work  as  compelled  the  enemy's  masses, 
'  which  had  occupied  the  work,  to  halt,  and  finally  to  withdraw.  Protected 
'on  the  left  by  liiia  fii'o,  the  Grenadiers  moved  forward,  till,  having  crossed 
'  the  swell  of  ground  from  which  Codrington's  brigade  had  retreated,  they 
'  found  themselves  confronted  by  the  Bussian  columns.  Upon  these  they 
'  opened  such  an  effective  and  well-sustained  fire  as  soon  told.  The  enemy 
'wavered  and  gave  ground;  but  In  proportion  as  the  Grenadiers  pressed 
'  upon  them,  their  own  flank  became  exposed,  and  they  were  in  danger  of 
'  getting  involved  iit  a  contest  single-handed  with  a  very  superior  force  of 
'  the  enemy.  Seeing  this.  Sir  Geoi^e  Brown  rode  back  across  the  front  of 
'  the  Eedan,  and,  rounding  the  comer  of  the  hill,  came  upon  the  Coldstream 
'  Guards  in  line  and  imder  the  steep  groand,  and  with  their  right  somewhat 
'  thrown  forward.  Se  conferred  briefly  with  the  Duke  of  Gambrii^e  and 
'  General  Beatinck,  hoth  o/wkoin  were  &side  the  Goldatreatiis,  and  the  vihole 
'  iiaiaedialelg  adnaaced.  The  Goldstrearas  took  their  place  on  the  left  of  tho 
'  Grenadiers  and  shared  in  the  battle.  But  the  battle  was  already  dying  out. 
'  The  Grenadiers  had  carried  all  before  them ;  the  Redan  was  empty  i  and, 
'  steaUng  awaj/  in  a  (fijeclioB  to  their  own  right,  the  Mussian  colamna  were  iafall 

Now,  if  it  were  vraJly  to  be  proved  to  me  that,  after  the  time  when  the 
Grenadier  Guards  were  abreast  of  the  redoubt,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with 
the  Coldstream,  was  still  down  below,  under  the  steep  groand  near  the 
river,  and  that  there  he  and  the  Coldstream  remained  until  a  general  offi- 
cer, who  had  already  been  up  with  the  Grenadiers  abreast  of  the  redoubt 
(and  who  had  already  provided  for  the  reoccnpying  of  the  '  work'  by  a  de- 
tached party),  was  able  to  ride  back,  to  pmis  'across  thefront  of  the  Eedan,' 
to  '  round  the  corner  of  the  hill,'  to  come  at  last  to  the  Coidstrenm  as  they 
stood  ranged  'under  the  steep  ground,' and  there  to  confer 'briefly' with 
H.Ii.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  General  Henry  Ben  tin  ck  ;  finally,  if  it 
were  to  he  proved  to  me  that  the  advance  of  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge  and 
the  Coldstream  was  (he  result  of  the  '  brief'  conference  thus  held,  and  that, 
by  that  time,  the  battle  was  already  'dying  out,'  the  redoubt  'empty,'  and 
the  Rnssian  columns 'stealing  away'  'in  fnll  retreat,' — then  indeed Ishould 
be  forced  to  qualify  the  words  by  which  I  ventured  to  connect  the  Cold- 
stream and  the  name  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  with 
those  moments  of  actual  strife  and  glory  which  preceded  the  time  of  mere 

But  happily  I  conceive  that  I  am  not  jet  brought  to  this  ;  and  I  will  say 

In  the  first  place,  the  Qaarterly's  narrative  of  what  Sir  George  Brown 
did  at  the  Alma  has  not  been  expressly  adopted  by  Sir  George;  and  al- 
thongh,  I  fear,  I  must  grant,  both  that  Sir  Geoi^  Brown  was  the  ibunder 
of  the  singular  creed  which  inspired  a  part  of  the  narrative,  and  that,  after 
an  interval  of  more  tlian  three  months,  he  has  not  yet  publicly  disavowed 
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the  achievflments  which  it  attributes  to  him,  still  it  is  yet  possible  that  when 
Sir  George  shall  see  all  the  bearings  of  the  account  ivhicfi  describes  lits  nc- 
tions,  he  will  hold  it  his  duty  to  come  fonvnrd  and  correct  the  story. 

Bat,  in  the  next  place,  I  have  to  say  that,  eyeti  if  Sir  George  Brown 
shall  do  the  reverse  of  this,  and  shall  actually  undertake  to  ratify  all  that 
the  Sei^ew  has  said  of  him,  he  will  be  ratifying  a  narrative  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  wild  as  a  dream  in  live  of  its  cliief  nssertioos,  and  which  there- 
fore is  likely  enough  to  prove  equally  wild  in  this  one. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  do  not  nndertake  to  refute  this  curious  ac- 
coant  of  the  spot  where  Sir  George  Brown  (on  his  return  from  the  recap- 
ture of  the  todoubt)  is  represented  to  have  found  the  Duke  of  Cnmbrid^ 
General  Henry  Boniinck,  and  the  Coldstream  Guards.  I  leave  this  story 
to  be  dealt  with  by  those  who  can  speak  from  their  personal  knowledge  of 
the  state  to  which  the  battle  had  got  when  Sir  George, Brown  is  staled  lo 
e  ridden  back  from  abreast  of  the  redoubt,  and  to  have  held  the  brief 
ference  which  was  followed  by  the  advance  of  the  Coldstream.  To 
what  maybe  addressed  to  me,  whether  for  or  against  the  story,  Ishalllisten, 
J  hope,  with  due  care ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  the  account  shall  be 
confirmed,  I  must  decline  to  cut  down  the  words  by  which  I  assign  to  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Coldstrefun — not  a  mere  share  in  a  battle  '  nl- 
'  ready  dying  out,'  but — a  real  and  timely  participation  in  the  '  brilliant  ad- 
'  vance'  of  the  Guards.* 

This  is  the  lost  of  the  Notes  elicited  by  the  narrative  of  the  Alma  con- 
tallied  in  the  C^rlerlj/  Reakw.  If  Sir  George  Brown  shall  say  that  he 
has  made  no  written  nor  oral  communication  about  the  Alma  to  any  body 
connected  as  a  contributor  or  otherwise  with  the  Quarterli/  Bemew,  and 
that  he  has  never  circulated  a  MS.  which  could  have  furnished  ingiedients 
for  the  publication,  then  I  will  gladly  unsay  ereiy  word  which  l«nds  to 
connect  Tiim  -with  the  narrative  contained  in  the  IteiHeia.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  narrative  given  in  the  Bevieie  is  speaking,  as  it  were, 
with  what  seems  to  be  the  transparent  authority  of  Sir  George  Brown ;  and, 
this  being  so,  I  mnst  for  the  present  permit  myself  to  regaA  Sir  George  as 
nn  officer  who  has  connected  himself  (in  the  way  I  have  indicated)  with  the 
periodical  press.  Sir  George  Brown  has  taken  part  in  gainsaying  my  ac- 
count of  the  Alma,  and  is  now  in  turn  doing  me  the  honor  to  sit  and  un. 
doigo  a  few  c( 


XII. 

Note  t-especliiiff  the  order  of  lime  in  mldck  certain  emnU  occmred  at  llie  Bank 
of  the  Alma, 

It  may  be  remembered  that  when  Sir  Thomas  Tiouhridge  had  just  deliv- 
ered the  message  which  was  followed  by  the  immediate  advance  of  the  Gren- 
odier  Guards,  he  met  Sir  George  Brown,  and  from  liim  received  his  direc- 
tions as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the  Ttli  Fiisileers.  Now  it  happened 
that,  while  Trouhridge  was  still  in  conversation  with  Sir  George  BivDwn, 
he  observed  that  a  movement  was  taking  effect  on  the  Telegraph  Height ; 
and,  drawing  out  his  field-glass,  he  presently  saw  the  left  of  the  French 
army  moving  fairly  up  toward  the  Telegiaph.    The  fact  of  !iis  seeing  this  nt 
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the  timo  of  his  interview  with  Sif  George  Brown  has  happily  fixed  the  ex- 
act point  which  had  been  reached  by  [he  progreEs  of  events  in  the  Englisli 
part  of  Ihe  field  at  the  moment  when  the  French  army  made  good  its  ad- 
vance from  the  cover  of  the  ateep  hill-sides  to  the  smooth  plateau  ahove.  It 
has  shown  in  a  summary  way— and  tlie  conclnsion  exactly  agrees  wiih  in- 
ferances  deducible  from  other  grounds — it  has  shown  that  the  advance  of 
the  French  to  the  smooth  platean  leading  np  to  tlie  Telegraph  was  after  the 
storming  and  the  dismantling  of  the  Great  Redoubt ;  was  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Causeway  batteries ;  was  after  the  retreat  of  the  enemy's  re- 
serves; was  after  the  overthrow  of  the  column  long  engaged  with  Lacy  Yea's 
Fasileers;  and  was  exactly  simnltaneous  with  the  movement  which  brought 
onr  Grenadier  Goards  into  their  final  engagement  with  the  enemy's  columns. 


Note  respecting  the  imih  of  the  accounts  wMch  represent  that  a  great  atid  ter- 
riblejigkt  took  place  near  the  Telegraph  on  the  day  of  the  Atma. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1855  the  Baron  de  Bazanoourt  was  sent  to 
the  theatre  of  war  by  the  French  'Minister  of  Public  Instruction,' and  the 
'  Mission'  with  which  the  Baron  went  charged  was  that  of  writing  a  history 
of  the  Crimean  expedition.  He  was  accredited  to  the  then  French  Com- 
mander-in-chief by  the  Minister  of  War,  and  be  seems  to  have  been  freely 
supplied  with  all  such  materials  for  getting  at  the  truth  as  could  be  found  in 
the  military  jonrnais  of  the  French  army,  and  in  the  statements  TOluntarily 
made  to  the  historian  elect  by  officei's  who  had  themselves  directed  the  oper- 
ations which  they  undertook  to  describe.*  Closely  translated,  the  Baron's 
account  of  the  supposed  iiRht  at  the  Telegraph  runs  thns.  After  spealting 
of  the  point  where  the  building  of  the  Telegraph  stands,  he  says :— '  It  is 
•  ihei'o  that  the  battle  is ;  it  is  there  that  there  are  the  efforts  of  attack  and 
'defense.  On  ait  sideswe  crown  the  plateau ;  bnt  the  considei'able  Russian 
'forces  massed  behind  the  Telegraph,  the  sharp-shooters  sheltered  in  this 
'partly-built  tower,  and  the  batteries  placed  right  and  left,  decimate  our 
'  troops.  Already  the  1st  Zouave  Eegiment  and  the  1st  battalion  of  the 
'Chasseurs  ofthe  1st  Division,  and  on  their  left  the  Snd  Zouaves  of  the  3rd 
'Division,  shelter  themselves  behind  the  undulations  of  the  plateau,  and 
'  were  keeping  up  a  snstained  fire  against  the  Russians,  when  two  batteries 
'  ofthe  reserve,  led  by  Commandant  La  Bousslni&re,  came  to  oppose  artillery 
'  to  artillery.  The  battery  of  Captain  Tonssaint  quitted  the  ntad  in  order 
'  to  arrive  more  rapidly  by  a  movement  toward  its  left,  just  in  front  of  the 
'  Telegi'aph ;  the  Zouaves  themselves  help  to  drag  the  gans  up  the  last  ao- 
'  clivitiea.  They  are  soon  placed,  and  open  their  fire,  to  which  the  Zouaves 
'ofthe  two  divisions  and  the  foot  Chasseurs  add  a  redoubling  of  fire.  Four 
'  Russian  guns  quickly  limber-up  and  withdraw.  Bnt  the  fire  of  the  enemy  s 
'  masses  and  that  of  the  artillery  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  Telegraph  cause  us 
'  serious  losses.  This  position  of  expectancy  conid  not  long  be  maintained ; 
'an  impetuous  charge  of  the  Russian  cavairyon  this  point  was  imminent. 

'  Colonel  Cler,  who  knows  the  war-tried  and  I'esolute  troops  which  he  com- 
'  mands,  comprehends  that  he  can  not  save  them  from  utter  destruction  but 
'  by  one  of  those  sacrifice  which  snatch  victory.  For  an  instant  he  hesitates 
'  between  a  charge  with  the  bayonet  against  the  great  front  of  the  Ituasian 
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'aqunre,  and  an  nttaclt  on  the  tower  of  the  TBlegcapli,  the  centra  and  cu!- 
'  minating  point  of  ilio  eneniv's  line.  It  is  upon  this  last  plan  that  he  de- 
'cides ;  and,  going  forward  in  ntlvance  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  rcgi- 
'  meiiCs,  and  putting  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  he  cries  outj  "  To  me,  mj  Zou- 
'  "  area !     To  the  towec !  to  the  tower ! ' 

'All  precipitate  theniselras  at  the  same  time — that  is,  the  Snd  Zouaves, 
'  the  lat  Zouaves  with  Colonel  Bouvbaki  at  their  head,  the  foot  Chasseurs, 
'the  39th  Hegimcnt,  which  comes  up  with  Colonel  Beuret  and  General 
'  d'Anrella. 

'It  is  a  human  torrent  wliich  nothing  stops.  Colonel  Cler  comes  the  first 
'  to  the  tower  ;  all  have  followed  iiim;  all  nrriva  ardent,  impetuous,  irresisl- 
'  ibie.  The  struggle  was  short,  hat  it  was  one  of  those  bloodj,  terrible  strug- 
'  glcs  in  which  man  fights  body  to  body  with  his  enemy,  in  which  tlie  looks 
'  devour  each  other  [oil  lea  regards  se  d^vorent,  whatever  that  may  mean], 
'  in  which  the  hands  grapple  each  other,  in  which  arms  dashed  against  arms 
'  are  made  to  yield  sparks  of  fire.  *  Dead  and  dying  are  heaped  together, 
'and  the  combatants  trample  upon  them  and  smother  them. 

'  Tlie  BoBsians  received  this  formidable  shock  on  the  points  of  their  bay- 
'  onels ;  tbey  ask  each  other  if  these  are  indeed  but  men  [si  ce  sont  des  hom- 
'  mes]  who  thus  dare  to  rush  upon  death ;  they  fight,  but  soon  they  stagger, 
'anil  these  formidable  masses,  menaced  on  all  sides  by  the  two  divisions, 
'  which  advance  in  close  ooliftnns,  become  broken,  and  operate  their  retreat. 

'Colonel  Cler  seized  the  eagle  of  his  regiment,  which  be  plants  on  the 
'tower  to  the  cry  of,  "May  the  Emperor  live  1"  Sergeant-major  Fleary, 
'^^  the  1st  Zouaves,  rushes  upon  the  upper  sonffolding  of  this  pai-tly-built 
'  building  and  balnnces  the  flag,  which  sinks  with  the  intrepiA  non-com- 
'  missioned  oSicer,  stinck  in  the  forehead  by  a  ball.  The  flag  of  the  1st 
'  Zouaves  also  floats  on  this  glorious  trophy,  which  a  fragment  of  shell 
'  breaks  at  the  staif  [flotte  aussi  sur  ce  glorieux  trophfe  qu'na  ^clat  d'obus 
'  hrise  alahampe] ;  Lieutenant  Poitevin,  ensign-bearer  of  the  39th,  precipi- 
'  tales  himself  in  his  turn  outside  his  battalion,  and  comes  in  the  midst  of  a 
'  rain  of  projectiles  to  plant  on  the  tower  of  the  Telegi'nph  tlie  eagle  of  his 
'regiment;  a  bullet  strikes  him  full  in  the  breast,  and  stretches  Jiira  lifeless. 
'Every  one  among  all  these  intrepids  seemed  to  have  in  himself  the  eiithn- 
'siasm  of  death.' 

That  is  the  account  which  M.  de  Bazaneonrt  gives,  and  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  found  himself  cramped  by  the  ofHcially  admitted  fact  that  in  the 
whole  battle  the  French  only  lost  three  officei'S  killed.  One  of  these.  Lien- 
tenant  Poitevin,  was  struck,  as  we  saw,  after  the  Telegraph  was  carried, 
and  when  the  Russians  were  operating  their  retreat;  but  in  the  actual  fight, 
terrific  and  mnvdorous  as  M.  de  Bazancourt  represents  it  to  have  been,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  French  officer  was  either  killed,  wounded,  or 

It  would  seem  that  in  1856  the  feeling  of  the  French  army  respecting  the 
story  of  the  supposed  fight  at  the  Telegraph  was  not  in  snch  a  state  as  to 
favor  any  thing  like  a  repetition  of  M.  de  Bazancourt's  description,  for  in 
that. year  M.  da  Casse  published  his  Frefis  IlistOTique;  and,  although  he 
descrihes  some  portions  of  the  battle  at  considerable  length,  he  disposes  of 
the  capture  of  the  Telegraph  in  terms  which  do  not  necessarily  denote  any 
ktad  of  infantry  fight,  and  in  only  eight  words. f  'The  Telegraph,  the  key 
'  of  the  position,  is  carried.'     '  LeTellgraphe  clef  de  la  position  est  enleve.' 

If  the  accounts  given  by  the  French  had  ended  there,  it  might  have  been 

■  I  luLie  obaeivel  thli  plieDorn?DOD  la  jlghta  upon  the  etn^e. 

t  fill  adds  an  pcoonut  of  the  plauUn^  of  thq^ogs  oa  tbe  Tclegmpli ;  but  liis  uaiTiitlvc  of 
the  taiing  of  the  T^grupti  la,  ae  I  liavo  said,  iu  eight  nords. 
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inferred  that  they  wished  qnielly  to  repudiate  the  blooJy  narrative  of  M.  de 
Haznncotirt,  and  to  drop  the  notion  of  saying  thaC  tharo  v/aa  I'eollj  ii  great 
fight  ac  the  Telegraph ;  bnt  the  oHicial  Atlaa  of  the  Frencli  Government  re- 
news the  story;  for,  in  the  plan  ivhich  illtistrBtes  this  period  of  the  battle, 
it  places  the  Taroutine  and  the  'Militia'  battalions  close  in  front  of  (he 
Tcl^rapli  and  around  it ;  and  the  letter-press  narrative  accompanving  the 
pliins  lias  theso  ivords: — 'Le  G^n^ral  Canrobert  lance  ea  division  snr  les  de- 
'  fenseupa  dn  T^Mgraphe ;  apr6B  un  combat  opiniatre,  auqael  prand  part  le 
'39°  de  ligne  de  le  brigade  d'Anrelle  da  la  4°  division,  les  liusses  sont 
'chflsse's  de  lenr  position,  et  les  drapeaaxdes  I"  et  2"  de  Zouaves  et  du  39° 
'de  ligne  floltent  snccessivement  sur  le  Tde'gi'aphe,' 

That  the  tliree  (lags  were  hoisted  on  iho  Telegraph  no  one  doubts;  but 
the  question  is  whether  those  triumphant  doraonsti'attons  were  preceded  by 
any  thing  lilie  a  serious  fight.  Tlie  diiKculty  of  believing  this  is  occasioned 
by  the  tenor  of  the  Russian  accounts.  General  Kiriakoff  was  naturally  anx- 
ious to  show  that  he  had  made  an  obstinate  stand ;  and  it  may  be  imag- 
ined that  if  the  heroic  struggle  described  by  M.  do  Basianeonrt  had  really 
occurred.  General  KinakofT's  narrative  would  have  put  it  in  full  relief.  He, 
however,  says  not  a  word  of  any  ancb  strnggle.  In  one  part  of  his  narra- 
tive he  speajts  of  the  Tarootine  and  the  'Milida'  battalions  as  being  so  far 
in  advance,  and  so  low  down,  that  the  batteries  near  the  Telegraph  fired  over 
their  heads;  and  at  a  later  period  of  his  nanilive,  without  having  said  a 
word  about  any  intermediate  operation,  he  says  that  these  battalions  were 
under  a  cross-fire  of  artillery,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  and  because  the 
troops  opposed  to  the  English  were  already  in  full  retreat,  he  '  commanded 
'the  march  toward  the  main  road.'  He  does  not  say  a  word  of  the  bloody 
Btrngglo  with  infantry  in  which  the  French  represent  his  troops  to  have 
been  engaged. 

At  first  Mght,  it  does  not  seem  highly  probable  that  upon  the  very  summit 
of  a  smooth  hill-top,  where  tbeie  was  nothing  to  oflbr  cover  for  the  body  of 
even  one  man,  a  few  battalions  (already  dispirited  by  the  passive  endurance 
of  artillery  fire  to  which  they  had  been  condemned)  should  be  ordered  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  3(^000  Frenchmen  and  Turks  who  were  convei^- 
ing  upon  that  very  point  from  the  west,  as  well  as  from  the  north  ;  and  if 
Kiriakofi'  had  resorted  to  such  a  measure,  it  ia  all  hut  incredible  that  hia 
careful  and  almost  minate  narrative  of  hia  operations  should  have  omitted 
all  mention  of  an  exploit  strange  in  itself,  and,  if  only  it  were  tme,  redound- 
ing very  much  to  the  glory  of  his  troops.  Not  only,  however,  doesKiriakoff 
appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  any  snch  fight,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
narrative  in  which  he  describes  what  he  did  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
that  any  tiling  of  the  kind  could  have  passed.  Accoi'ding  to  his  statement, 
he  was  a  divisional  general  left  without  orders ;  he  saw  his  troops  suffering 
tinder  a  cross-fire  of  nrtillerr  ;  he  knew  (though  apparently  in  an  imperfect 
way)  that  overwhelming  masses  of  French  troops  wew  moi-e  or  loss  near  to 
the  verge  of  the  platean ;  and  being  thus  cti'cumstanced,  and  seeing,  moi'e' 
over,  that  the  English  had  already  carried  the  position,  he  thought  it  time  to 
withdraw  his  battalions  from  the  line  of  the  artillery  fire  ;  hat,'frofn  first  to 
last,  he  never  was  challenged  or  vexed  by  the  near  approach  of  any  French 
infantry.  Such  is  his  account.  Bnt  this  is  not  all.  Both  Kiriakoff  and  the 
official  French  statement  of  the  Atlaa  de  la  Gferre  iFOTtait  agxee  in  rep- 
resenting that,  after  the  check  which  it  had  given  lo  Canrobert'a  Division, 
the  great  '  column  of  the  eight  battalions'  had  been  kept  together  and  moved 
a  goad  way  in  the  rear  of  the  Telegraph,  without  ever  enga^ng  in  any  kind 
of  struKgle  with  infantry.  Now,  except  the  troops  composing  that  column, 
the  only  battalions  of  RussiHn  infanti-y  which  were  at  any  time  in  this  part 
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of  the  field  were  the  Taroutine  nnd  the  '  Militia'  battslione ;  and  accordingly 
these  are  the  troops  which  the  French  official  Ailas  places  in  array  at  tlie 
Telegraph.  Now  the  '  Militia'  battalinns,  we  saw  wore  interior  troops,  and 
had  disaohed.  There  remained  the  Taroutine  battalions ;  and  if  any  stand 
liad  been  really  made  at  the  Telegraph,  these  must  have  been  the  troops 
which  made  ic.  It  happens,  however,  that  an  intelligent  and  highly  instruct- 
ed field-officer  of  that  corps  lias  written  an  apparently  complete  account  of 
every  part  of  the  battle  of  which  he  was  competent  to  speak ;  and  if  any  of 
Kiriakoif 's  forces,  but  still  more  if  any  of  the  Taroutine  battalions  had  made 
tlie  stand  alleged,  it  is  quite  incredible  either  that  Major  Chodasiewicz,  who 
was  present  with  the  Taroutine  corps,  shonld  liave  remained  ignorant  of  tlio 
fact,  or  that,  knowing  it,  he  should  have  omitted  to  state  the  tmth.  If  any 
of  the  Taroutine  battalions  had  been  engaged  in  a  fight  of  this  sort,  it  would 
liave  been  for  them  the  grand,  the  all-aW.rbing  event  of  the  day  ;  for  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  their  fate  to  be  brought  into  conflict  with' French  infantry  in 
any  other  part  of  the  field,  and  they  wonid  not  hare  failed  to  remember  an 
obstinate  and  bloody  light  of  the  kind  described  by  the  French,  But  Clio- 
dasiewiez,  though  he  minately  describes  the  way  in  which  the  Taroutine  bat. 
talions  were  (tailed  in  their  retreat  by  the  fire  of  artillery,  doesnotsay  a  word 
of  any  kind  of  fight  at  the  Telegraph  between  Frencli  and  Eusaian  infantry. 
Yet  his  was  the  very  regiment  which,  if  tlie  French  story  were  true,  must  have 
borne  the  bmnt  of  the  alleged  fight. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  conceived  that  these  anthen^c  and  trustworthy 
narratives  ofGeneralKiriakoffandMajor  Chodasiewicz*  forbid  me  to  admit 
into  my  text  any  statement  similar  to  the  account  given  by  M.  do  Bazan- 
court,  or  even  to  that  cont^ned  in  the  Atlas  de  la  Guerre  d'Orifnt;  but 
those  who  are  bo  constilnted  as  to  wish  to  incline  the  ear  to  a  teacher  dulv 
prepared  for  them  by  tlie  French  Emperor's  '  Minister  of  Public  Instraction|' 
will  find  in  the  above  quotation  from  M.  da  Bazancourt  the  sort  of  guidance 
they  like. 


xiy. 

Note  containing  an  &tract  from  a  Letter  addressed  bij  Gohnd  Napie. 
Historian  of  tlie  Peninsular  War,  to  Lord  FUzroy  Somrset. 
If  the  foregoing  volume  has  begun  to  disclose  to  its  readers  the  en 

of  Lord  Uaglan's  devotion  to  the  public  service,  Ma  more  than  c. 

swiftness  of  action,  his  snbtle  understanding  of  the  feelings  of  other  men, 
and  his  tenderness  for  their  honest  pride,  it  may  be  interesting  to  hear, 
that  some  tliirty  years  before  the  time  I  write  of,  those  very  qualities  had 
been  ascribed  to  Lord  IJitzory  Somerset  by  tlie  Histovian  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  In  a  letter  of  October,  1824,  which  is  now  before  me  (bat  which  I 
never  saw  until  long  after  the  publication  of  this  book),  TIapier  wrote ; — 

'  My  Dear  Lohd  Fitzrot,— The  rapidity  with  which  you  have  fulfilled 

' 's  desires  wonId  be  extraordinary,  coming  from  any  other  quarter,  but 

'  your  accurate  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  does  or  has  belonged  to  the 
'  army  enables  you  to  do  before  others  can  think.  Ton  are  well  aware,  fi'otn 
'  the  long  acquaintance  you  have  had  with  my  opinions,  that  I  am  no  fiat- 
'  terer,  and  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  express  sentiments  which  I  do  not 
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